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HOC ILLOD EST I'R/ECIPUE IN COGNITIONE RERliM SALl'BKE AC KRlJ 
G1PERUM,-0MNIS TE EXEMPLI DUCCMKNTA IN ILLUSTllI POSITA MONO- 
MENTO INTUERI; INDE TIBI, TUAJQOE REIPllBLICai, QUOD IMITKRE, (PA- 
PUS; INDE FOEUUM INCEPTP, EOEOCM EXITU, QUOD VITES.-- Livius. 


ME QUIDEM IPS/K ILL;® NOSTR.'K ATHENj® NON TAM OPERIBUS MAGNl 
PICIS EXQUISITISQUE ANTIQUORUM ARTIBUS DELECTANT, QUAM RKCOR- 
DATIONE SUMMORUM VIRORUM, UBl QULSQUE HABITAKE, Ultl SEDEKE, 
URl DISPUTARE SIT SOLITUS.-Cioero. 


W,110 WRITES A HISTORY, HIS PRINCIPAL AIM SHOULD BE TRUTH, AND 
TO RELATE ESPECIALLY THE EXTRAORDINARIIS BOTH OP GOOD AND 
ILL: OP GOOD, ^H AT MEN, TAKEN WITH THE HONOUR DONE THEM IN 
STORY, MAY, ^ ENCOURAGED TO PERFORM THE LIKE; OP ILL, THAT 
WHEN MEN PE THE INPAMY THAT THEY ARE BRANDED WITH, THEY 
MAY LEAP PROM ALL THAT SHOULD MAKE THEM SO STIGMATIZED.-Ovpen 
PKLj.TUAaa. 


WHITINiJ, BKATTFORT HOUSK, 8TKAN1V 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Having brought down his sketch of History from the earliest pe- 
riod Tothe present day, the Author would, in coinSlusion, exliort the 
Reader to remember what he said in his Prefiwe, that ‘ the opinions 
offered throughout on politics and religious faith, iu-e to be regarded, 
not as rosulting from a wish to dogmatise, but from a sincere desire 
to instil sober sentiments into the youthful mind.’ The doctrines he. 
has, imperfectly enough, laboured to uphold, are tho.se wherein him- 
selJ‘ was nurtui-cd ; and if only entitled' to the name of ptejtidices on 
that account, he must be allowed to designate them primipks^ now 
that his reason and judgment have, in maturer years, forced upon his 
mind a ct)nvietion of their trutli. If, in the imtion of some, or even of 
many, they sliould be thought a little antl(|uated and out of fashion, 
that he must lament ; but he must be permitted to assert boldly, that the 
man who resolves to act clo.scly up to them, and accomplishes his rc^ 
solve, will, witli the blessing of God, find himself both advanced in 
virtue, and full of the hope of the humble Christian : 


■ ‘ pcrcat mea nmsii, dolosuin 
SI quando oruaml vitiuin, aut ewinisse* n‘cii.set 
Virtuteinque, artcmque, ct qulctiuld carrf)iHe digniiia.* 


No opinion that the Author has ventured to offer in reprobation, has 
l^en directed again.st the person, bj^t ‘gainst the act. We have no 
right, to judge men ; but regardin^*3^en’s positive deeds and their 
tendency^ it is permitted us*to delivf^' our sentiments. The matter of 
History demands of th^ ^narrator the'illdstration of his private judg- 
ment as he proceeds ; and ^very one is aware how almost impossible it 
is to perform this duty so as to give offence to no party. It was our 
otm kiqg CfeiVles the Second who registered his sense of the Ilis- 
iriaf’s difficulty in this particular. ‘ Wliat work are you upon ?’ said 
X* majesty to Gregorio Lc'ti, then at his court. ‘ II Tcatro Britan- 
j&CO; sire, an historical one of your comf,’ replied the author. ‘How 
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ran you/ rejoined king C^Jharles, ‘ write history, and not give offeiiee 
somewhere?’ ‘ That, sire,’ answered Gregorio, ‘not even Solomon could 
have done.’ ‘ Then,’ rejoined his majesty, with his usual quickness of re- 
partee, ‘ be as wise as Solomon, and write only proverbs.’ To the utmost 
of his power the Author has laboured to avoid giving offence, without 
obeying the royal monit^ ; but he will not lose sight of his principles 
to apologise for having denounced, when required so to do, the cha- 
racters of the quack, the demagogue, the purse-proud and therefore 
riciously -ignorant man, the confounder of principles, the unjust doer, the 
scorner of authority in church or state, or the infidel. He ba^ g^ven 
due praise to whig good intentions and achievements, while showing a 
preference for the greater security and conformity to the dicta of reli- 
gion and reason of tory institutions : and when supporting the orthodox 
religious sentiments of our forefathers by condeiniiing dissent, he has 
felt no animosity towards a single individual, no want of (diarity for the 
really pious professor, be his notions of what is required of the Christian 
ever so opposed in character to his own. For one especial deviation 
from propriety, however, he must give some explanation. He has 
expressed his regret, and more than his regret, that a want of reverence 
for things holy is a crying sin of this day. There, can he but one 
opinion respecting tlie practice of discussing subjects which especially 
appertain to the pulpit, in the scculiu* works of tlie public; but so 
gi’oss has been of late the interference of even the common newspaper 
prints in polemical controversy, that it appeared to the Author a point 
o{ duty to relate, as clearly as his epitome of History would jiermit, the 
occurrences which have, during a long course of y(*ars, led to the 
recent inovem^ts in ecclesiastical matters. Had not his mind been 
turned to divinity studies for higher purposes than such an elucidation, 
he should imt have dared to enter ujion so sacred a ground. As 
respects the author s desire to ^phold the churcli of England, it may be 
alleged that. the opinions of ar I Snan to that effect can least of all be 
charged as interested^ according to^the usiml acceptation of the tenn. 

In conclusion, tlie Author has but to intreat the patience and favour of 
the Historical Inqufcer, wliile pcinsing a work for which he has had 
no model, and which life undertook solely because son^e such com- 
pendium, arranged in the order of time, on tlie eontemporafieous nlan, 
liad long been demanded, and tliat in vain, by the public. . ' 



PARALLEL INDEX 

TO THE THIRD VOliRJUE,' 

SHOWING THE eONTElWPORANKODS HISTORY OF EACH REIGN. 

MODERN HISTORY. 

Period XV. 1789 to 1815. — 26 Years. 

IKOM THE OUTJJUEAK Ol' THE FRENCH HEVOEUTION TO ITS CLOSE. 

AGS PA 

^XXIIL Pari II. GroRCiElIL 17B9 — 1815. Orii^in of the .lacobins. The 
Cliouan Loyalists. Ojiening of the Scheldt. Scottish Episcopal Church 
restored. Federate Kepuhlicanism. The. New Frencli Calendar. Lord 
Macartney's Emhjissy to China. Insurrection of Kosciusko. Maroon In- 
surrection. Alleged ICscape of the Dauphin. National Distress in England. 

Ill itisli Gui.ina founded* Mutiny amongst the British Sailors. Trinidad 
made an English Colony- Income-tax Act. Malta captured by the British. 
Assaults on the king. Georgia incorporated with Russia. C'irca.ssia. The 
Peace of Amiens. Desjiard's Conspirac 3 '. Restoration of the Jesuits. 
Death of colonel Montgomery, Revolt of St. Domingo. The French Con- 
scription. Van Diemen’s Land colonised. The Modern Roscius. Buo- 
naparte announces himself Emperor of France. The Empire of Gerniany 
limited to Austria. Cape of Good Hope taken by the British. The Afri- 
can Slave trade abolisned prospectively. Heligoland a Biitish possession. 
The Penitisular War. The VValcheren Expedition. The Tyrolese Insur- 
rection. Duke of \ ork's Trial. .Iiihilee of George HI. Abolition of the 
Papal Power. The Mauritius an Englisti colony. Death of the Princess 
Amelia. Reform Agitation. Massacre of the Mamhik Beys. '; Murders of 
the Families of Marr and Williamson. The Regency QiKistion settled. The 
Great Comet. Assassination of Mr. Perceval. Second American War. 
Battle of the Shannon and Chesapeake. Brief Independence of/ Norway. 
Restoration of Sovereigns, Luddite Riots. The Southcott Imposture. 
The Royal Visit. A Severe Frost. Bretoq Insurrection. Ceylon made a 
^ British colony. Ionian Republic foiindejj^* Mlollatid and Belgium united. 
'The Uolj^ Alliance, The Germanic Con i^^at ion. Escape of Couht La- 
valette. Genoa added to Sardinia. W#(i)d Engraving improved by tbe 
Bewicks. Life-boat. Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Telejrrapli invented. 
Vaccination introduced. The Blind School. ' The Philanthropic Society. 
Lithograpliy invented. New London Docks. Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
Gas-lighting introduced. Bude Light. Steam-carts. ley bury College* 

Phrenology promulgated. Steel Engraving. Stean|}|pats. National Educa- 
tion. Vauxhall-bridge. Law of Copyright. Safety Lamp. Turkey under Se- 
lim III. and Mustafa IV, Popes : Pius VI., Pius Vll. France under Louis 
XV 1. concluded, and under Louis XVII., the Republic, and Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Russia under Paul I . and Alexander I. Sweden under Gustav us IV. and 
(^jarles X 1 1 i. Denmark under Frederick VI. Portugal under the Rft- 
fpuicy of Dom .lohn. Gerniany under Leopold H. and Francis II. The 
Sicilies under Fenimand 1. Switzerland made the Helvetic Republic. 
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PruBsia under Frederick William 11. and 111. Holland under William V, 
INaples under Joseph Buonaparte and Joachim Murat. Persia under Luft 
Ali Khan. Kaubul under Timur Khan, Zeinaun, Mahmud, Shujah-ol- 
Mulk, and Mahmud restored. The Sikh Monarchy established by Runjeet 
Sinp^h. Spain under Charles IV. Fall of Venice under Manini. Ireland 
iiiulcr (ieorge III. Battles: Lord Howe’s Victory, Nile, Serinjrapatarn, 
Marengo, Assaye, Austerlitz, Trafalgar, Jena, Maida, Fried]and« Corunna, 
Leipsic, Waterloo. Napoleon Buonaparte. Duke of Brunswick-Ocls. 
Horatio Nelson. William PijU- Charles James Fox. The Jenkinsons. 
Princess de Lamballe. Lord Collingwood. Lord Kdward Fitzgerald, 
Marquis Cornwitllis. Sir Ralph Abercromby. Admiral Duncan. Mar- 
shal Ney. Marshal Macdopald. Berthier. Moreau. Pichegru. Keller- 
nianii. Kleber. Desaix. Field- marshal Suvarov. Sir John IMoore. 
Marshal Bluchor. Dumouriez. The Empress Josephine. La Fayette. 
Monge. Burke. Sheridan. Lagrange. Ibarckhardt. Captain Harify. 
Monk Lewis. Laekingtoii. Volney. Florian. Holkar. Sir Richard 
Worsley. Joseph Wright. Philip Ilackert. Tiraboschi. Esehenburg. 
Baron Reding. Drs. Call and Spurzheim. Mrs. Trimmer. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Charlotte Smith. Thomas J^aine. Berthollet, Loutherbourg. 
Alexander Wilson. La llarpe. St. Pierre. Bougainville. Chenier. Du- 
" cie. Pestalozzi. Roland. Bai]l3\ Price. Brissot. Danton. Dan- 
* iiecker. Louvet, Duke of Orleans ( Kgalite ). Lalande. Portalis. The 
Anquetils. Richard Cumberland. Kirke White. Hayley. Bloomfield. 
Edward Whitaker. Thomas Dunham Whitaker. Leyden. Ebeling. 
Ebel. Ginguene. Haiiy. Jovellanos. Johnes. Melml. William Ni- 
cholson. Olivier. David Ricardo. Samuel Whitbread. Atkin. Bry- 
douc. Bichat. Banks. The Bells. BonnjTastlc. Corvissart. Car- 
not* Catalani. Mrs* Mountain, Charles Dibdin. Thomas Denman* 

Sir Richard Croft* Deluc. DolJond, Delamhre* Emlyn* The Edge- 
worths. Fulton* Ugo Foscolo. Ferguson. De Gassicourt. Grattan. 
Costilla. Inchbald. Sophia Lee. Karamsin. Langles. Maury* Matu- 
rin. The two Milners. John Milner. Maltebrun. Naldi. Pinkerton* 

The Playfairs. Repton. Raifies* Rees. Salomon. Earl Stanhope, 

The abb^ Sicard. Baroness de Stael. John Walker. Arthur \'oung. 

Dr. Wolcot. Porson. Wieland. Alfieri. Klopstock. Ireland. Dr. 
Lettsom. Watt. W>st* Kaiufmann. Opie* Fuseli. Romney. Mor- 
land. Copley. Flaxnian, Bartolozzi. Canova. Pai«iello. Billington. 
Mrs. Jordan. Werner. Dr. Hutton, Count Rumford. De Lacepede, 
Mary of Buttenuerc. (’lose of the French Revolution , , . . 

Period XVI. 1815 to 1843 — 28 Years. 

F&OM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE PRESENT DAY, 

CLXXllI. Pakt III, GeouceHI. — 1B‘.^0, The Expedition to Algiers. 
Volcanic Phenomena in England/I-ltord Amherst’s Embassy to China. 
Spa- fields Riots. Mission to Asha Wee. Shipwrecks of the Alceste and 
Medusa. Waterloo-bridge* Savings' Banks. Adult Orphan Institution. 
Singapore an English colony. Sc'iuthwark-bridge. Chinese Primrose. Re- 
suscitation of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Assassination of the Due de 
Beni. France under Louis XVJIl. restored. British India under George 
HI. Concluded, Bavaria, kWurttemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, raised to 
the rank of sovereign stSes. Laplace. Wilberforce. RomiUy. Gibbs. 
Curran. Vicesimiis Knox. Edward Clarke. Gregory. Kotzebue. Parr. 
Cyril Jackson. The Biirne^rs. Herbert Marsh. Viscointi. Lindley Mur-, 
ray. Keats. Soane. Mrs.Radc1ifFc. Shelley. Madame de Genlis. Beechey.' 
Angerstein. Beethoven. Lord Erskitie. Henry Mackenzie. John Kem- 
ble- Mrs. Siddotis. Talma 
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’LXXIV. Gi:oMf3R IV. IIV20 — 18;>i). C!ato- street Conspiracy. Alleged Mi> 
nicies of Prince Hohenlohe. Lampeter College founded. Fall of Interest. 
Mexican Revolution. Babbage’s Calculating Engine. Murder of Mr- Weare. 
Spanish South America independent. Expedition to the North Pole. Exe- 
cution of Mr. Fauntleroy. Death of the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Isles in London. New London -bridge. Final Cession of the Isie of Man to 
the British Crown. Malacca made an English settlement. Suppression of 
the Janizaries. Equalization of British Weights and Measures. The first 
Temperance Society. The Insolvent-laws coiisolidated. Catholic Eman- 
cipation granted. Swan River colonised. Corn-law Act passed. Increase 
of Absenteeism. Sir Felix Booth’s Expedition. Inundation of Moray. St. 
Katharine’s Docks. Promulgation of Hoinobpathy. Algiers made ji 
French settlement. Deontology promulgated. Epsom Race-stand. De- 
cline^of the Drama. Alterations in Dress. France under Charles X. 
Pcfpes : Leo Xll. and Pius Vlll. British India under George IV^ Spain 
under Ferdinand Vll. Portugal under John VL Foundation of Modern 
Greece. The Councils of the Church. Brazil raised to an empire# Kaii- 
bul under Ayul), Habeeb Oolah, and Dost Mohammed. Ireland under 
George IV. Caroline^ queen of England. Sir Walter Scott. liOrd Byron. 
Talleyrand. Lord Cast! ereaglu Mr. Canning. The Scotts. Bishop J ebb. 
Bishop Heber. Judge Park. Hon. Philip Piisey. Alexander Bennett. 
.John 1‘rince. Thomas Prince. Last Earl of Bridgewater. Bridgewater 
Treatises. Sir Humphry Davy. Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mrs. Hemans. 
Hannah Moret Weber. Henry Hunt. Hogg» the Ettrick Shepherd. Sir 
John Leicester. Goethe. Mr. Combe. Captain Clapperton. Thomas 
Hope.* Bishop Hobart Crabbe. Oberlin. Cobbett. Cuvier. Maithus. 

The Malthusian Doctrines. Judge Littledale. Richard Froude. Cardi- 
nal Weld. David Wilkie. Alexander Knox. Rowland Hill. Adam 
Clarke. Robert Hall. Edward Irving, Jeremy Bentham. Lady Hester 
Stanhope. Kean. Ali J^aclia. Prince Ypsilanti. Miss Landon. John 
Abernelhy. Sir Aslley Cooper. Sir Sidney Smith. Dr. Kitchener. Cas- 
par Hauser. Cherubini. Nollekeris. Stothard- Callcott. Charles Lamb. 
Edmund Lodge. Rossi. Haynes Bayley. Galt. Alison. Charles Ma- 
thews. Grimaldi. Thomas Dihdin. Bclzoni. Raeburn. David Douglas 'i(ii 
CLXXV. Wii.MAM IV. 1830 — 1837. Rick-burning. Steam-coaches. Ex- 
tension of Judicial Courts. The Cold-water Cure. Expulsion of the 
duke of Brunswick. Breaking out of the Asiatic Cholera. Bristol Riots. 
Separation of Belgium from Holland. Reform of the Game Laws. Rise 
of the Morinonites. American Revivals. Passing of the Reform Bill. 
Insurrection of the duchess de Berri. Siege of Antwerp. Succession war 
in Spain. Revolt of Egypt. China Trade thrown open. Durham Uni- 
versity founded. Reform of the Factory system. Poor-law Amendment 
Act. Trades’ Union Agitation. Burning of the Houses of Parliament. 
Opening of a new parliament. Bringing in and passing of Bills in parlia- 
» inent. St. Stephen’s chapel. Abolitioit^^of Negro-slavery effected. Tu- 
mult in the Kirk of Scotland. ReforiQ English Corporations. *Relurn 
of Halley’s Comet. Reduction of Nejl^paper Stamps. London Univer- 
sity chartered. Revolution in Buriuah. Ijsle of Jtian Fernandez colo- 
nised# India-rubber clothing. Turkey under Mahmud II. France dur- 
ing ‘ the Three Days.* Portugal under Pedro IV. and Maria 11. Spain 
under the Regency of Queen Maria Christina. The Netherlands under 
William I. Sweden under Charles XIV., Bernadotte. Egypt under Me- 
liemet Ali. Kingdom of Heiat founded. British India under William IV. 
Marquis Wellesley. Marquis Camden. Bishop Burgess. Lord Teigii- 
nmuth. Lord Hill. Dugald Stewart. Lord VVoodhouselee. Last earl 
or Bridgewater. Lord Tenterden. Grove Price. Michael Thomas 
Sadler. Mr. Coke, of Holkam. Robert Southey. Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, Hazlitt. Sir Alexander Biirnes* Thomas Platt. Bishop Otter. 
Iheodore Hook. Chanlrey. Allan Cunninghain*. Sir John Malcolm. 
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Marshal Joiinlan. Tiedge. Nathan HothschiUl. Du I'etit Tliouars. 
Thurmer. Malibraii. Paganini. Thomas Taylor . , . , 37. > 

CLXXVl. VirToiiiA. 1U37. The Queen’s Pedigree. Insurrection in Canada. 

The Jamaica Question. Rise of the Chartists. Frost’s attack on New- 
port. The Socialists. Mischievous effects of exporting British Machinery. 
Sunday trading suppressed. Stockdale*s breach of the Commons* privi- 
leges. Sir John Varde Bullers charge against tlie Melbourne administra- 
tion. Increase of Assessed Tjixation. Trial of lord Cardigan. Seizure of 
Mr. Macleod. New Cabinet of sir Robert Peel. Corn-law change: the 
sliding scale. Great Exchequer fraud. Monetary crisis in the United 
Stales of America. Visit of the king of Prussia to England. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Income-tax and Tariff. Bill to prevent the employment of females 
in the English mines. Distress in the manufacturing districts, and Queen’s 
Letter thereanent. Failure of an attempt to free dissenters froiii liab>'ity 
to church-rates- Lord chancellor f.yndhiirst’s law-reform. Rise, of the 
labourers in the manufactories of Lanc^ishirc^ &c. against the master-manu- 
facturers. Aiiti-corn-law League. Settlement of the American Boundary 
Question. Sir Robert Peel's regard for the interests of our colonies. 
Queen’s visit to Scotland. Capture of Kostantineh, the ancient C.irta. 

. South Australia colonised by the English. Completion of the National 
Gallery. Heroism of Grace Darling. Murphy’s Weather Almanac. As- 
sassination of the earl of Norbury- Rural and London Police System. 
Wind Storm. Equalization of I’ostage Rates. Commercial Distress. 
The Kglintoun Tournament. South Pole Expedition. J*hotogenic Draw- 
ing. Spread of Socialism. The Syrian Expedition. The War with China. 
Persecution of the Damascus Jews. New Zealand colonised by the Eng- 
lish. Union of the Two Canadas. Attempted Assassination of the Queen. 
Court Martial on captain Reynolds. Postage Equalization Act. Trial of 
Madame Laffarge. (i lass- weaving. Murrain among cattle. Mullahs 

system of Music. Atmospheric Railway and Voltaic Telegraph. Change 
in the Corn-law. Loss of the Ship President. Fire at the Tower. Com- 
pletion of the Thames Tunnel. Taylor and Randolph Institute. Niger 
Expedition- Additional Vice-Chancellors. Distillation of Sea-water. 
Ivory made flexible. Wood-paving- English bishop of Jerusalem.^ Pre- 
dicted Earthquake in London. Fire at Ilainburg. Earthqtiake at St. Do- 
mingo. The Marquesas colonised by the French. French seizure of the 
Society Isles. British colonization of Natal. Sale of Strawberry-hill. 
Chimney-sweeping Act. Assassination of Mr. Drummond. Earthquake 
in the West Indies, and shock in England. Corruption of English Lite- 
rary Taste. The Queen’s Land Forces. Pronunciation of Oriental names. 
British Memoranda- Modern Fortification. History of the^ Fuiglish Par- 
liament. Frequency of Wrecks. K( volution in St. Domingo. France 
under Louis Philippe I- Austria under Ferdinand I- Prussia under Fre- 
derick W illiam IV. Russia under Nicolas I. Church of Russia. Servia 
acknowledged free by Turkey. Phteia under Mohammed Mirza. Spain 
under the 'Regency of Espartero insurrection of Barcelona, rhe Sikhs 
under Kurruck, Nao Nehal, and SlJ^e Singh. Kaiibul under Dost Mo- 
hammed continued, and under . Shujah-ol-M ulk restored: the disastrous 
retreat of the British : narratives of Dr. Brydon, Captain Eyre, Lady t^ale. 
Lieutenant Crawford, Captain Lawrence, Captain Johnson, and Sergeant- 
major Taylor. British India under Queen Victoria : Murder of colonel 
Stoddart and captain Conolly; the Banyan- tree ; the Baya. Turkey 
under Abdul Medjid 1. China under Taou-Kwang. 1 reland under Queen 
Victoria: British emigration. Nineteenth Century of the Church; high 
and low church divisions j the evangelical clergy ; Bible- societies ; the 
Lancaster system ; the Voluntary system ; the Oxford movement, and 
church self-reformation ; restoration of the Gallic church ; division in 
twain of the Scottish Kirk ; Proposed Restoration of the Conventual 
System ; the Church Missionary society 
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MODERN HISTORY 


I’ERIOD THE FIFTEENTH. 

FROM THE OUTBREAK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

TO ITS CLOSE. 

1789 TO 1815—26 years. 


CEORGE III., KING OF ENGLAND. 

1760 TO 1820 — 60 VEARS. 

Part II. — 1780 to 18 lo — 26 years. 

Political IIistohy continued — It was our remark, in concluding the 
previous volume, that a lu^w ora had commoiieod for Europe wlien the 
principles of the French Kevolutioii had found means to develop themselves. 
It is ahijost n<*edless to cNplaiii that the change contended for by the leack’rs 
of the great mo\('merjt, was the taking out of the hands of kings and nobles 
a siitHciont sluire of the pow(»r and privileges they had for ages enjoyed, to 
bestow it upon the third estate, that is, the people. Tlie subsequent grant 
of constitutions to various continental states, and the Reform-bill of our ow'n 
country, are some of the necessary consequences of the working of the prin- 
<fiples of the Freuclj Revolution. Those c^iuses of mutation, it must be borne 
in mind, have not yet ceased to operate, and will still continue to WT)rk ; and 
it is for the wisdom of European sovereigns and their advisers, to see that 
proper cliecks are put from time to time upoii the progress of, and boundaries 
set to the issues of, what is called radical reform, or, in other w^ords, that a 
watch be kept upon the probable attempts that w ill, in time, be every where 
made to give an undue preponderance to democratic power. 

France had, Jong before the year 1 789, been bordering on anarchy. A 
series of wars, and a careless expenditure of the public revenue, bad drained 
the .^'xchequer of the nation; insomuch that even the skill of the best 
linanciers could devise no means of replenishing its coffers. Add to this, 
much umbrage had been taken at the engrossing of all patronage, and almost 
of all national profits, by tlie nobles on the one hand, and by a centralizing 
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system of the government on the other ; and these circumstances combined, 
mnd not any profligacy of the French court, or of the higher ranks of people 
(a charge whicli historians have very uiiautliorizedly brouglit against them), 
enabled the spread of books, which directed men to claim their riglits, and 
overthrow llio tyranny of kings, to stir the minds of a starving populace (no 
longer kept under due restraint by the poweiful influence of the Jesuits) 
to the most atrocious deeds of violence. When, accordingly, a national 
bankruptcy was virtually announced by the crown ministers, the public 
indignation knew no bounds. l>y the advice of Neckcr, and Calonne, the 
comptroller-general, king Louis convoked the ancient assembly of the States- 
general, which, meeting in one body, clergy, nobles, and commons, and 
assuming the title of The National commenced a total change in 

the constitution. Feudal privileges were abolished ; local divisions set 
aside ; monastic institutions sup])resscd ; the country distributed into de- 
partments instead of provinces, to be uniformly taxed ; and the English tiial 
by jury substituted for the administration of justice bv the old pro\incial 
parliaments. The count d’Artois (afterwards Cliarks X.), the prince of 
Conde, and others of the royal family, emigrated, and aggravated thereby 
the jealousy of the people. A furious mo'h in^tanth assailed the ^tate-])rison 
of the Bastille, and levelled it with the ground ; and a national guard being 
formed, the notorious La Fayette was put at its head. 

England liad watched these transactions with anxiety ; though tliere were 
many wdiosaw nothing but good in the impending clouds, and who thought 
that the sun of lilierty would in a short period sliint^ fortli in France with 
renewed lustre. The continental sovtavigns, however, wt‘re inclined to re- 
gard affairs in the gloomiest light, and jierhaps accelerated the mischief by 
the promptitude witli which they issued their threats against the authors of 
the rebellion : for no sooner had the duke of Brunswick’s manifesto been 
published, 1792, than all power in France was given into the Imnds of the 
Jacobins, who, storming the king's palace, massacred his guards, made himself 
and family close prisoners, and abolished royalty. Before the people had 
time to understand the full nature of these atrocious deedb, the unhaj)py 
king was brought to trial, and summarily decapitated, J 79i). 

During the period that France wa.s thus di.stracted, the arms of England 
in the East Indies had been especially .successful. Tippu Saheb, the son of 
Hyder Ali, subdued by lord Cornwallis, was forced to buy a peace, 1792, by 
the cession of a large portion of his dominions, and the payment of an 
enormous sum ; for the performance of which his sotis were given as hos- 
tages. But the ferocious regicides of France did not long allow serenity to 
the English ; they declared war against the king of Great Britain, and the 
Stadtholdcr, 1793, intimating, by tliis artful naming of two sovereigns without 
their sul^ccts, that the people of these countries had an interest distinct 
from their respective rulers. It was, in fact, a w^ar against kings. Almost 
at the instant of the declaration of hostilities, a general paralysis appeared 
to seize the British nation ; and the number of bankruptcies exceeded all that 
had ever happened in the must calamitous times. Such was the distress, that 
each man looked upon his neighbour wdth suspicion ; those, possessed of 
property knew not where to deposit it, w^hilc those wdio suffered pecuniary 
distress seemed at a loss whither to look for relief. At length Mr. Pitt sug- 
gested that 5,000,000/. should be issued in exchequer-bills, as a loan to such 
as might be able to give security for the sums advanced ; and this timely 
relief probably averted the nations insolvency. In the midst of these pla- 
mities, the duke of York w^as .sent to join the allies in their attack upori the 
French Jacobins ; but the latter, in two campaigns, wholly defeated them. 
The fortified harbour of Toulon, which had been surrendered to the Eng- 
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lish on the outbreak of the Revolution, was wrested from them, 1794, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who for the first time appeared on a scene, whereilP 
he was afterwards to play so conspicuous a part. The French fleet, how- 
ever, was dispersed by lord Howe, in the Mediterranean, June 1st, and many 
of the colonies of France were captured ; but England saw the parties who 
had entered with her so spiritedly into the war, gradually retire from the 
cause, until she uv^is left alone to struggle with the enemies of order. The 
grand duke of Tuscany set the example of making a peace with France, 
1795, and was followed by Spain, the Swiss, Sweden, and Holland ; the 
latter of which, having expelled the Stadtholder, declared itself a republic. 
The French, therefore, were free to pursue their career ; and under the 
direction of Buonaparte, now become their general-in-cliicf, their armies soon 
drove the Austrians from Italy. England kept them in check on the seas, 
but atr*siicii an enormous expenditure of money, that in 1797 the bank 
became unable to supply the waste ; while two mutinies broke out among 
the sailors, one at Sjiithead, and the other at the Nore, the latter of which 
was not quelled without bloodshed, and the execution of the ringleaders. 
At length, by 1798, Austria was forced into a treaty with the enemy ; when 
the victorious Buonaparte, after seizing Malta, invaded Egypt, and was 
only kept from penetrating to our Indian possessions by the watchful eye of 
Nelson. 

Buonaparte was soon after this elected consul, at Paris, 1799 ; and Russia, 
which had lately agreed to oppose the French, became neutral. Austria 
again commenced war, but HPHs again forced into a treaty ; and an armed 
neutrality, which had been formed by the northern powers during the Ame- 
rican war, with the feigned purpose of protecting the trade of neutral vessels, 
but in reality to harass the British navy, was entered into again by Russia, 
Sweden, and Donnjark. Nelson almost annihilated the lines of the Danish 
defence, and would liave executed summary punishment on all concerned in 
the disgraceful confederacy, had not some of his ships run aground. This 
was in 1801 ; when the succession of Alexander I. to the Russian throne 
caused British rights to be better respected by the northern governments. 
The French being at this juncture expelled from Egypt by the English 
under Abercrombie, nothing but the total destruction of Great Britain 
would satisfy the councils of the French consul. He was soon, however, 
convinced how difficult a task it would be to evade the ever watchful Nelson ; 
and satisfied of the superiority of England by sea, the attempt to invade our 
shores was abandoned, after a vast display along the whole north coast of 
l^'rancc, of vessels ready to transport troops across the channel. Both coun- 
tries seemed at this moment inclined to peace ; and Mr. Addington succeed- 
ing Mr. Pitt as premier ISOl, a treaty was entered into between France and 
England at Amiens, March 27, 1802. 

From the period when this peace was signed, jealousies and* discontents 
daily arose in both countries, and threatened to produce fresh hostilities. It 
was clear to the English that the consul of France meditated universal 
domination ; Piedmont had been added to France, Switzerland had been 
invaded, and the whole of Italy, with the exception of Tuscany, was known 
to be, by various stratagems, in the interests of the French cabinet. Buona- 
parte, on the other hand, soon publicly spoke of the retention of Malta by 
England, in opposition to the late treaty, observing that it ought to have 
been restored to the knights from whom he had taken it ; he also com- 
plained of the libels against him in the English papers, which he believed to be 
sanctioned by the government. These mutual bickerings soon produced more 
angry demonstrations ; and the consul, during an audience granted to lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador, so grievously insulted him, that his lord- 

. B 2 
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ship returned to England, and war was proelainird, May Buonaparte 

Ihstaiitly overran Ilanovt‘r, and compelled Prusiiui to cii.h.e Its ports against 
the English : wliile the English blockaded the mcnilhs of such rivers as 
excluded the British traders, and took many French mereliant-shi[>s, 4'he 
consul hereupon detained all English persons who happened at the nioiuent 
to he in I'rarjce, as prisotiers of state; ; and again vainly tlneateued to 
descend with an overpowering force upon Britain. 

Meanwhile, in July, 180d,an ill-eoncerted insurrection took placein Dublin^ 
and loid chief justice Kil warden and several otliers wore cruelly assassinated. 
It was soon sup[)resseck the* ringleaders seeured, and Mr. Robert Eniiiu't, a 
young man of high connexions, thc» ehic'f one, was executed for treason. Dur- 
ing the sameyear, lord Wellesley, the go\(‘rnor-g(‘iicral of India, Ibuncl it iie<‘(‘s- 
sary to (‘iigage in war wirli tlin'o of the nafi\e prinees ; his hrotiier, general 
Wellesley, ohtaiiu^d the signal victorv of Assaye in tli(' central pauf*: ; and 
lord Lake was erpially successful in tlie north of Ilindustjvn. A severe hiU 
brief illness again attacked the king, 1804, in wliich year Mr. -\ddiiigtori 
retired, and Mr. Pitt returned to oliie(\ dettuniined on curbing, if he could 
do iHj more, tlic ambitions di‘signs of jhjonaparte ; a coiirst' which wa> riilly 
justitied by the unprincipled murder (»f the due d’Engliit^n. Iniinediately 
after tlte perpetration of thi.- crime, Napoleon Bmuiaparte had been de( iared 
emperor of the French, and kitig of Italy, May 18, 1801 ; aiid S])aiTi. anxious to 
conciliate the man whose very name appeared to lead his soldier'^ to victory, 
entered into a treaty with him. Without a declaration of w.jr, the Brilish 
ministry gave orders for seizing the Spanish t«»sii re-ships as lh<*y returned 
from South Ainorien, and two were taken ; Nelson then pursued tin; com- 
hined French and Spanish fleets to tlie West indi<‘N and hack again to 
Europe; and on the coast of Spain, at length, I HO/), l)rought them, by 
astonishirjg perseverance, into aclimi. Off cape Trafalgar, Octo))or2l, a 
terrible engagement ensued, and the combined hostile fleets were totally 
annihilated; insomuch that, to this day, neithiu* France nor Spain has e\er 
been able to produce on the seas a forct* txjual to that which they tlunr 
respectivelv possessed. Tlie brave Nelson, however, ielj at the monn'iit oi 
victory ; and when too late, the nation, as <»ne man, lainentrMl the fate of a 
commander, whose services had ne^e^ Ix^en, when they ought to luiv(' been, 
sufficiently estimated. 

So terrible a defeat spurred Napoleon to still gr(*ater efforts ; and the 
victory of Austerlit/, December 2, l8P/>, corn pe) hid the Austrian emperor tt» 
submit to any terms he dictated. One of the comjuerors airangenn'nls \va'< 
to diminish tlie Austrian pow'cr by erecting Bavaria and VVurttemberg into 
kingdoms, which he efleeied. It was in 1800 that Air. Pitt, giievoiisly 
aflected by the impeachment of his colleague, lord AJelvilh;, died. Mr. Fox 
and lord (L'cnville formed a rn*w’ ministry, and aboIiMied the slave trade ; 
but the former of tltc two, who hall been long the political rival td’ Mr. Pitt*, 
died in the same year with him. Indeed tlie country was singularly be- 
reaved of important eliaracters during this one year; for in eleven months 
Nelson and Cornwallis, her mo'st victorious commanders by sea and land, 
and Pitt, lord Thurlow, and Fox, her most elotpient and able legislators, 
paid the debt of nature. It was now that the king of Prussia, Frederick IV., 
in a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm, thought to crush Napoleon single- 
handed ; but one campaign decided the fate of the war. At Auerstadt, 
near Jena, October 14, I80fj, the Prussian cause was wholly ruined; and 
the king, stripped of half his dominions, implored assistance from .the 
Russians, wlio suffered a total dcft‘at in his defence at Friedland, and made; 
a treaty with the emperor at Tilsit, June 2.'>, 1807. Buonaparte then, by 
his celebriited Berlin dc'crees, dosed all the most important continental ports 
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npiiiist the tnanufuetures of England ; wlioroupon tlie latter power hurried 
oil' an expedition to Denmark, and seized the fleet of that country, which it' 
was well known tliut Napoleon intended to employ. The British arms 
were not so successful in other parts : Buenos Ayres, which had been taken 
by sir Home Pophain, recovered by tiie inhabitants, and lui armament 
sent out thither under general Whitelocke, failed signally and disgracefully, 
.Inly 5, 1807. The general allowed himself to be surrounded by the enemy, 
wlicn common foresight miglit have prevented such a disaster ; and he was 
obliged, after losing a great many of his men, to agree to retire from the 
province. He was subsequently tried by court-martial for his misconduct, 
and dismissed tlio service. Various attempts on the part of the British to 
aid the Turks and Swedes, and keep them at least neutral, failed at the 
same unfortunate juncture. 

Jt Ikid been the poliey of Mr. Fox to attempt fresl) negotiations with 
t'raiH’c, a course which was ])ursued by the remnant of bis cabinet under 
his colleague lord Grtmville. But wdien ciilholic emancipation was brought 
forward in a new parliament, lS07, the public dislike of the ministry was 
yliown in tin* most marked manner ; and the king, equally alarmed, wfis glad 
to siqjplant it by tlie reninaiit of Mr. Pitt’s fory administmfion, and even 
to call a new parliament, though the period that Iiad elapsed from the 
asseuihling of file former one was but six months. The new ministry, at 
ilie head of which wfis Mr. Perceval, became wholly engrossed in the aflairs 
of Spain and l*ortugal, 1808. The regent of Portugal had fled to his colony 
of Ih'azii, and the French had taken |>ossession of Lisbon : Spain, under 
the weak Charles IV., was, by the wasteful and unprincipled poliey of Godoy, 
prince of the pence, in a state of revolution, so that the king gave up his 
crown to his son Ferdinand V 11. , March 19: Napoleon was meanwhile 
devising how best he miglit add tlie wdiolc peninsula to France. In a short 
^paeeof time the Spanish family w'as invited by the latter to meet him at 
Bayc)Uiie, just witliin the pale ol France ; and its members were there 
severally compelled to abdicate their claims upon Spain, wdio.se crown the 
t‘iup('ror had resolved to bestow^ on his ow n brother Joseph. Tliis trea- 
t herons proceeding caused a general rising both of Spaniards and Portu- 
gues<‘ ; and al Madrid, to strike terror into the insurgents, a fearful massacre 
en.Mied, by order of the French general Murat. Portugal was alone kept 
down by a like severity; but Cadiz was secured by the British fleet; the 
1 rencli army under Dupont, 15,000 strong, was compelled to surrender to 
the patriot Ca>fano3 ; and a Spanish force, employed by Napoleon in Ger- 
many, revolted on hearing of the usage of the sovereign, and w’Os conveyed 
by a British squadron to the peninsula. 

It was 01 } the 1st of August, 1808, that sir Arthur Wellesley, with the 
British troops, landed in Portugal : his s^dendid career will be found briefly 
sketched in the account of the Peniiisulm* War, To create a’diversioii in 
lavour o( Austria, again at war with Napoleon, the English sent an expe- 
dilion to subdue the island of Waleheren, on the coast of Holland, 1809; 
but It ended disastrously. For after the 'island and fortn'ss of Flushing 
had been taken, diseast? seized the troops, and an immense sacrifice of life 
ensued. By 1811 groat progress had been made by the British general, now 
lord Wellington, towards the expulsion of the enemy from the peninsula : 
but the French, as they retreated from the land wdiere their hopes had been 
baffled and their pride tamed, w’'cre guilty of crimes which deserve the iin- 
(putlified reprobation of posterity. Every offence to wdiich lust and rapine 
covdd prompt an unprincipled soldiery, wan committed with impunity : the 
claims neither of sex nor age afforded protection from murderous outrage ; 
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and mangled corses and smoking ruins marked the track by whicti those 
ruffian warriors retrograded. 

Meantime the war between England and France, having, during the first 
part of 1808, no place of combat, necessarily languished, if we except the 
trifling display of hostilities in the southern extremity of the kingdom of 
Naples. The English had still possession of Heggio on the continent, and 
of the rocky isle of Scylla ; and both those places fell to the overpowering 
force of the French in that quarter. Our operations at sea in tliat year 
were wholly confined to a long and unsuccessful search after a French 
squadron, wiiich had escaped in January from Rochefort; and after the 
ocean about the West Indies, and the whole coasts of North and South 
America, had been swept by Sir Richard Straclian and admiral Duckworth, 
the enemy’s ships were found safely harboured at Toulon. Tlie fact, how- 
ever trifling, of a few ships having kept the sea so long, undiscovercAby the 
British fleets, formed a fine subject for the declamatory triumph ot the 
French ; nor was the object of their cruise ever clearly ascertained. 

In 1809 the chief matters of interest w5re the trial of the duke of York, 
tile annihilation of the pope’s power by Buonaparte, the battles of Corunna 
and Talavera in Spain, and the unfortunate expedition to the Scheld, whicii 
failed, as before mentioned, in its design, through the pestilential effects of the 
air around Flushing. A jul)ilec to commemorate the king's entrance upon the 
fiftieth year of liis reign was celebrated with the utmost display of lo}alty 
and affection in October, and clos<?d the main events of the year. 

In 1810 the islands of Bourbon and France were captured by the English 
from France, as also was Guadaloupe ; and in 1811 the most important 
matter was the debate respecting the powers wliich ought to be vested in 
the prince of Wales, on being appointed Regent, on occasion of the return of 
bis parent’s malady. But in 1812 the prince liad full jx)wers given him ; and 
upon the assassination of the prime minister, Mr. Perceval, in the same 
year, lord Liverpool w'as appointed his successor. Just as this change was 
taking place, Napoleon commenced a war with Russia, which, tliongh 
attended with success in the onset, ultimately proved the ruin of this soldier 
of fortune. The French liaving advanced, in spite of every resistance, to 
Moscow, the Russians set fire to their city ; the invaders were forced to 
retreat ; the severity of a northern winter succeeded ; and by thousands the 
invaders perished, as they attempted a return to tlieir native soil. The 
cause of Buonaparte in otlier parts was equally on the decline : in Spain, 
king Josciph attacked lord Wellington at Vi ttoria, 1813, and was so com- 
pletely beaten, that he fled with the remnant of his army into France, and 
thus evacuated the peninsula ; while Prussia, Sweden, and Austria united 
against the discomfited emperor, and obtained a decisive victory at Leipsic. 
The retreat of tlie defeated troops' of Napoleon from Germany was most 
calamitous ; and they liad no sooner crossed the Rhine, than the allied 
armies followed, ana penetrated at once into the heart of France, 1814. 
Just as lord Wellington had gained a complete victory over marshal Soiilt 
at Toulouse, he was informed of Napoleon’s abdication, and that conse- 
quently the war he had conducted with such consummate prudence was 
at an end. His lordship soon after joined the emperor of Russia and 
king of Prussia at Paris ; Buonaparte was removed to the little isle of Elba, 
on the coast of Italy, with sovereign power; and Louis XVIII. was re- 
called from exile to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

But a year had scarcely elapsed, when all Europe was once more put .in 
agitation, on hearing that Napoleon had landed again upon those inviting 
shores which were ever in his view. A congress of ambassadors from the 
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leading powers was assembled af. Vienna at the moment of this event, to 
settle the peace of Phirope ; and it w^as now conjpelled to devise the 
readiest means of njeetiiig an evil so strangely unapprehended. Tlie issue 
was the important battle of Waterloo, 1815, which closed with the surrender 
of the disturber of nations, and his exile to St. Helena. Louis XVIII. was 
restored without opposition ; a few of Napoleon’s most zealous partisans, of 
whom the chief were marshal Ncy and colonel Labedoyere, suffered the 
penalties of treason, while the greater part of tlyc delinquents escaped with 
impunity; the wars which had so long distracted Europe, were at length 
fairly terminated ; and a peace, which promised, from the exhausted state of 
all the nations concerned, to be one of considerable duration, was forth- 
with and most happily established. 

EVENTS. 


OitiGiN OP THE Jacobins, 1789. — 
The lirst plotters against social order 
in France hold their secret conclaves 
at a Dominican convemt- in Paris ; 
and as the Dominicans, or black friars, 
wore usually called Jacobins, from the 
cel(!brity gained to their order by the 
regularity and beneficence of the Do- 
nvinican uiounstery of the Rue de St 
Jacques (S. Jacobus), established in 
the J.‘)tli century, the usurpers of one 
of tlie houses of tliosc worthy brothers 
obtained, in derision, the same appel- 
lation. The revolutionary club had 
originally met at Versailles ; but in 

1 789, when the strength of the popu- 
lar party had increased, it removed to 
the Df)nnnican house, at that time in 
tlie Rue St. lloriore. The faction 
exercised a great influence on the 
events of the revolution ; and in 

1790, all th(* men of violent princi- 
ples in France wete its associates. 
A schism, however, as is usual in 
such unrighteous compacts, soon sent 
off Danton, Marat, and other like 
scoundrels, to form a worse league at 
the suppressed convent of the Cordc- 
•liers, or Franciscan friars ; for it was 
the grand object of the enemies of 
order to show their triumph over rev 
ligion, by converting the places hi- 
therto devoted to it, into temples of 
sedition. I'lie antagonist faction was, 
by a similar antiphrasis, styled that of 
The CordelieriJ : and the heroes who 
composed it openly advocated mas- 
sacre, proscription, and confiscation, 
as the means of establishing the sove- 
reignty of the people. In 1791 the 

• Cordeliers reunited with the Jacobin 


club, from which they took care to 
expel every man who would not swear 
to cut throats, or waylay, or in some 
way destroy, the foes of tlie injured 
populace. The attack on the Tuile- 
riesin August 1702, the massacres of 
the following September, the abroga- 
tion of royalty, in a word, all the atro- 
cities of the ‘ reign of terror,* origi- 
nated with this club. After the 
death of Robespierre, the Jacobins 
gradually declined in power ; and, 
when Buonapirte had assumed con- 
sular authority, they were never im- 
portantly lieard of more. 

The CnotfAN Loyalists, 1789. — 
When the French revolution broke 
out, the western provinces of Bre- 
tagne and Poitou, but especially 
that part of tlie latter designattxi 
La Vendee, displayed a firm resolu- 
tion to sujiport the cause of the 
throne ; a disposition which had, on 
former occasions of liazaid to the mo- 
narchy, been in the same manner 
evinced. An army was soon raised 
in La Vendee ; and as it was agreed 
t^at the pride of birtli should be kept 
iiM strict subservience to the senti- 
ments of loyalty, its first commander- 
in-chief was a peasant named Cathe- 
linenu, who had boon put in nomina- 
tion by the marquis de Lescure. 
Henri de Larochcjaquelein, a young 
noble, and the marquis de Bonchamps, 
were subsequently in high command, 
and lost their lives in the canse ; and, 
as observed by a writer in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ ‘ history, ancient and 
modern, might be ransacked without 
finding parallels to the niunerous in- 
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Pt.inces of liigli daring, patient suffer- 
ing, and cheerful self-sacrifice’ re- 
corded of the loyalists engaged in 
this fruitless struggle to prop a throne, 
long before thoroughly undermined 
by the enemies of kings and of reli- 
gion. Every class of persons in the 
two provinces named, joined fear- 
lessly in the cause ; and while from 
ten to twelve women regularly en- 
rolled themselves in the ranks, seve- 
ral boys, the sons of Bretagne nobles, 
did duty as aides-de-camp or officers. 
The chevalier do Mondyon, for in- 
stance, a lad of fourteen, was sta- 
tioned on one occasion near a tall 
officer, who complained of being 
wounded, and was about to retire. 

‘ I don’t si*tj that you ar(‘,’ said <le 
Mondyou, ‘ and your retiring will 
only diseourag(‘ the men ; besides, if 
you do att(‘mpt to go, I will shoot 
you througlj the head.’ Tlie romon- 
strariec was effectual. The Veridcan 
peasants rarely omitted saying their 
))ray<?rs before engaging in battle ; 
and most of them made the sign of 
the cross each time they fired. The 
fervour of the religious sentinnmt 
was well exemplified at the bat- 
tle of Fontonai : — ‘ Before the at- 
tack,’ writes Madame de Laroche- 
jaquelein, ‘ the soldiers received ab- 
solution. The generals then said to 
them, Now, friends, we have no pow- 
der ; we must take these cannon with 
clubs. We must recover ‘ Marie 
Jeanne’ [a 12-pounder of fine work- 
manship, that had been tak(»n by the 
republicans from the Chateau de 
Richelieu, where it had been placed 
by tlie famous cardinal] ; and there- 
fore let us spe wlio runs the best^! 
The soldit»rs of M. de Lcscure, wlio 
commanded the left wing, hesitating 
to follow him, he advanced al6ne 
thirty paces before them, and then 
stopping, cfilled out, ‘ Vive le Roi !’ 
A battery of six pieces fired upon 
him w ith case-shot. His clothes were 
pierced, his left spur carried away, 
and his right boot torn ; but he was 
not wounded. * You sec, my friends,’ 
cried he instantly, ‘the Blues (i.e. 
republicans) do not aim well.’ The 


peasants took courage, and ruslicd 
on ; and M. de Leseure, to keep up 
with them, was obliged to put his 
horse to the full trot. At that mo- 
ment, perceiving a large crucifix, they 
threw themselves on their knocks be- 
fore it. M. dt‘ J3aug(^ wanted to urge 
them on. ‘ Let them pray,’ sai<l M. 
de Leseure calmly. They soon rose, 
and again rusiied on.’ The issue was 
tluit ‘ Marie Jeanne’ was captured by 
the Vend^'ans, who regarded it as en- 
dow^od with miraculous power, and 
were wont to adorn it with .flowers 
and vd>bons. 

I'lie modesty of the expectations of 
both peasants and nobles in case of suc- 
cess is the best j)roof of th(‘ pure and 
I disinter<‘sted charact(Tof the Veruh an 
I k»yalty. IJenri dt* Larochejaqucleiri 
said, Ml* we estaldish the king upon 
th(‘ throiK', he will grant me a regi- 
ment of luissars.’ Another of this 
young nobleman’s sayings is highly 
charaeteristio. When acrused of in- 
attention at tlu' councils of w^ar, lie 
cxclaimt^d, ‘ Wliy was 1 made a ge- 
neral y My only wdsh is to he a 
hussar, that I may have the pleasure 
of fighting.’ Yet he made an excel- 
lent commander*, and his dislike to 
councils of war a [spears to have been 
as well grounded as lord Clive’s, who 
used to say that he never called but 
one council, and gained the battle 
(Plassy) by acting contrary to its ad- 
vice. IJ is" fondness for fighting was 
his chief error ; for he rushed to the 
fray as if he were summoned to a 
bampiet, and gave his whole soul and 
spirit to the cliargo. In an attack on 
tile republican camp, seeing his men 
recoil, he flung his hat into the in- - 
trenchnients, and calling out, ‘ Who 
will go and fetch it?’ jumped in first, 
and was instantly followed by num- 
bers. Rod handkerchiefs, the manu- 
facture of the country, formed a con- 
spicuous part of his costume : he 
wore one round his head, one round 
his neck, and several round his waist 
as belts. At Fontenai, the word 
among the Blues was, ‘ Aim at the 
red handkerchief and the other offi- 
cers entreated him not to make him- 
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self a mark for their musketry. But, 
obstinate as Nelson in that partuailar, 
he refused ; and as the only means of 
dijuinishing his danger, they adopted 
the rod handkerchief themselves. 
During the greater part of tlie war, 
the right arm of Henri was useless 
fi-om a w(nind. In this condition, he 
was attacked alone in a hollow way 
by a foot-soldier. IJonri seized him 
by the collar with his left hand, and 
managed liis horse so well with his 
legs, that the man could not ‘hurt’ 
him. .The peasants came up, and 
wanted to kill the soldier ; hut he 
wcnild not sufler it. ‘ Return to the 
r(‘puhlieans,’ said he to the man ; 

‘ tell them you \vere alone with the 
chief of the Brigands, who has only 
on(‘ lianci, and no weapon ; and tluit 
you could not kill him.’ His pithy 
address to his follow'crs is well known: 

‘ yij’avance, siiivczmoi : si je recule, 
tuez moi : si je tonihe, vengez moi.’ 
H(» was killed towards the termina- 
tion of the struggle ( 1794), by' one of 
two grenadiers whom he had inter- 
j»osed to save. 'PIk* words ‘ You sshall 
iiavc your lives,’ were hardly out of 
his lips, when one of them shot him 
through the head. He was then 
only twentv-ouc years and a few 
months old. 

The seat of the Chouan war was 
mainly in Bretagne ; for the people 
of that province, in tlie early part of 
llie struggle, had constantly slieltered 
sucl; of tlie Vendf-aft peasantry as 
were obliged to seek refuge from the 
severity of the republicans, whom 
they eonse(piently drew upon them 
in fearful array. ‘ The Chouan war,’ 
says Alison, ‘long consumed the vi- 
tals, and paralyzed tlu; forces of the 
Republic. The nobles of that dis- 
trict (he errs as to the nobility of 
those named), Puisaye, Bourmont, 
Gr'orge Cadoudal, and others, com- 
menced a guerilla warfare with mur- 
derous effect ; ^ind soon, on a space 
of 1200 sipiare leagues, 30,000 men 
were in arms in detached parties of 
2000 or 3000 each. * Brittany, inter- 
sected by wooded ridges, abounding 
with hardy smuggleis ardently de- 


voted to the royalist cause, and con- 
taining a population of 2,500,000 
souls, afforded tar greater resources 
for the royalist cause than the deso- 
lated La Vendee, which never con- 
tained a third of that number of in- 
habitants. Puisaye was the soul of 
the insurrection. Proscribed by the 
Convention, with a price s(‘t upon 
his head, wandering from chateau to 
chsiteau, from cottage to cottage, he 
became acquainted with the spirit of 
the Bn'tons, their inextinguishable 
hatred of the Convention ; and he con- 
ceived the hold design of hoisting the 
royal standard again amidst their se- 
cluded fastnesses. His indefatigable 
activity, eiH'rgetic character, and com- 
manding el<K|uence, cmiiientl}’ quali- 
fied this intrejiid chief to become the 
leader of a party, and soon brouglit 
all the other Breton nobles to range 
themselves uruler his standard.’ 

The iiiart[uis de Boiichamps was 
the last of the Ventlean chief com- 
manders. lie made himself master 
of Fontenai, Saumur, Angers, and 
other towms ; but in endeavouring to 
ollect tlie passage of'the Loire, 1795, 
he was assailed by a superior repub- 
lican force, and received a mortal 
wound. The Vendee royalists W'ere 
never able to make head again after 
this event. 

In tlie Chonan w’^ar fell, in the cause 
of royalty, above 200 noblemen pass- 
ing under fictitious names ; and of the 
private persons and peasantry who 
eommcnced the contest, nut one in 
ten was alive at its close. On both 
side.s, it would he no exaggeration to 
assprt that 500,000 men, armed and 
uni^^^•m{^d, were sacrificed on the occa- 
sion. The word Chouan Is a contrac- 
tion of chat huauU a common term of 
reprocich, under the old regime, for a 
sullen person, who does not reveal 
his designs. As the word also 
means a screech-owl, which carries on 
its labours by niglit, and as the Ven- 
deans were accustomed to drill their 
soldiery by nigliL before their plan of 
rising was matured, to keep their de- 
sign as secret as possible, they jocosely 
styled each other ‘ chouan,' till tlie 
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meaning of the word, in its new ap- 
plication, became known. Since that 
time Choiiannerie is understood syno- 
nymously with * loyalty,’ and desig- 
nates in France a love of monarchy. 

Every thing connected witli the 
Chouan contest is interesting ; and it 
is to be lamented that its history 
exists only in petty and detached 
narratives of personal daring and 
hardships. Oil t of those small works, 
the escape of the marchioness de 
Bonchamps may be selected with ad- 
vantage to the reader. The tale is 
from her own memoirs, edited by 
Madame de Genlis ; and it must be 
premised that the marcliioness, who 
had accompanied the £U‘my of which 
her husband was tlic heroic leader, 
remained with it after his decease, 
until its final dispersion a few months 
subsequent to that event. She then 
strove to conceal herself ; and, in 
pursuance of her plan, took refuge, 
on the first night, at tlic house of an 
old servant, who was cither unw illing 
or unable to grant her any longer an 
asylum. 

‘ 1 was abruptly roused,* she writes, 
* at five o’clock by the mistress of the 
house, who came in haste to tell me 
that the Blues were coming into those 
parts. I had only time to save my- 
self, with my two children and the 
girl who followed us, in order to reach 
the village of Saint Herbolon. The 
distance hetwx*en that village and 
Ancenis is hardly four leagues; but 
although we set off at five o’clock in 
the evening, we only reached Saint 
Herbolon at six in the morning. It 
is true we were on foot, and that I 
carried Hermonee on my back ;-».my 
servant cartied my daughter. We 
often saw the Blues at a distance ; 
and then we were obliged to go back ; 
I am convinced that in this flight we 
walked six or seven leagues. Having 
readied Saint Herbolon, after having 
been exposed to a thousand dangers, 
we were hospitably received at a 
farm that very day a burning fe- 
ver obliged three of us to be put to 
bed. My daughter and myself found 
our bodies covered with pustules ; it 


was the small-pox. The symptoms 
were very mild in my little girl, and 
myself ; but with Hcrmenee the 
eruption was imperfect, and in that 
moment he gave me the most heart- 
rending anxiety. We were not yet 
recovered from this frightful malady, 
when some neighbours came to tell 
the farmer with whom we lodged, 
that if he had Vendeans concealed 
witli him, he ought to send them 
away without delay, to avoid the de- 
struction of his house by a detach- 
ment of Blues who were approaching. 
The farmer led us, in this extremity, 
to a barn open to every blast, and 
there laid us under the straw. We 
remained there all night. Tlie exces- 
sive cold, joined to all that Herraenee 
had suffered at the passage of the 
Loire, completely threw back the 
eruption of the smallpox ; arid the 
next day this dear child expired on 
niy bosom. I know not what would 
have become of me in this horrible 
situation without religion, whicli is 
all-sufficient and all-supporting. 1 
saw tliis belove<l child in heaven, and 
I only wept for myself. I wrapped 
him in a large white handkerchief, 
and I licld him dead in my arms for 
forty-eight hours, unwilling to part 
with the body till I could deposit it 
in consecrated ground. At length I 
found the means of having him se- 
cretly buried in the churchyard of 
Saint Herbolon. This cruel event 
having led to the discovery that we 
were sheltered in the barn, we were 
obliged to leave it. A g(iod man of 
the village, named Drouneau, came 
to take us away; and he conducted 
us (my daughter and myself) to thp 
house of one of his relations at Har- 
douillibrc, about half a league from 
Saint Herbolon. We were yet co- 
vered with smallpox, I grieved to 
part from my faithful servant; but 
I had the consolation of thinking, 
that, being no longer with us, she had 
ceased to incur any individual danger. 
The Republicans having come from 
Nantes, to make a search about our 
new refuge, we wore compelled with- 
out delay to leave tlm nouse; and 
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we were placed in the hollow of a 
tree, about twelve feet high. We 
climbed to this hiding-place by means 
of a ladder, and we remained in it 
three days and three nights, still in 
the smallpox ; I had moreover a ga- 
thering in the knee, and one in the 
leg. I suffered greatly from these 
two sores; yet 1 believe they contri- 
buted to save my life, as they freely 
carried off all the humours of my dis- 
ease. The good peasant placed near 
us, in the hollow of the tree, a small 
pitcher, pf water and a morsel of 
bread. After the moment of joy 
which I derived from the possibility 
of saving myself with iny cliild, even 
in the hollow of a tree, wlio can ex- 
press all that I suffered in that situa- 
tion ? But it was an asylum, and in 
that terrible hour it was every thing. 
Mever did any one with more satis- 
faction and pleasure take possession 
of a convenient and suitable apart- 
ment. But, afterwards, what dark 
reflections came crowding upon my 
mind 1 At the end of an hour I found 
myself so fatigued, by the constrained 
attitude in which 1 was obliged to 
remain in this narrow prison, and 
which 1 could not change, that I 
thought it would be impossible for 
me to close iny eyes. My daughter 
suffered less than myself/ because I 
held her on my knees, and she could 
turn about, which she never did with- 
out rubbing my diseased knee : in 
these moments she always gave me 
extreme pain ; but I abstained from 
complaint. I spent, indeed, a horri- 
ble night, and my inquietude, as well 
as my bodily sujflTerings, did not allow 
me a moment of repose. My daugh- 
ter slept a little ; but during l)er 
sleep she constantly groaned, and lier 
wailings wrung my heart. When she 
awoke, it was to ask for drink. I 
was myself devoured by a burning 
thirst, which I dared not satisfy, in 
the fear of exliansting our little store 
of water. At length, at daybreak, 
our charitable peasant came to bring 
us some brown bread and some ap- 

E les, This visit alone was a conso- 
ition to me ; it proved to me that 


we were not entirely abandoned, and 
that we had yet a support and a pro.- 
tector. I had no appetite, but I 
eagerly ate some of the apples, be- 
cause they quenched my thirst a lit- 
tle ; but 1 soon perceived that this 
bad nourishment aggravated my dis- 
ease. My daughter experienced the 
same effect ; — our fever redoubled. 
In spite of the cold of the season, we 
were both burning; we were not 
only without a physician, without 
any relief from skill, without servants, 
but without a bed, without a room, 
without having even the possibility 
of stretching ourselves ; a prey to 
the sufferings of a dangerous malady, 
and exposed to the inclemency of 
the air ; for if the weather had not 
been frosty, and had become stormy, 
the rain and hail would have fallen 
in our tree. In this dreadful state, 
it appeared impossible not to sink 
speedily under such a combination of 
evils. This idea caused in me the 
most extraordinary feeling that could 
ever distract the mind of a mother ; 1 
wished to survive my daughter, had 
it been only for an hour. I could 
not bear the thought of what would 
become of her — of what she would 
feel, when I should no longer answer 
her, when she would no longer receive 
my caresses, when I should no longer 
support her in my arms, when she 
should see me motionless, lifeless, 
cold, insensible to her tears and her 
cries. These thoughts rent my soul ; 
they would assuredly have cost me my 
life but for religion, which lifted me 
above myself. I prayed with confi- 
dence, fervour, and resignation ; and 
after every prayer, poured out from 
the bottom' of my heart, I felt myself 
strengthened and reanimated ; my 
pulse beat with less violence; my 
fever lessened ; my heavy eyes closed ; 
and I sometimes slept two or three 
hours in succession, with the sweetest 
and calmest sleep ; my daughter also 
recovered her strength, and I ceased 
to fear for her life. On the morning 
of the third day, they brought us some 
milk, which I saved for my child, and 
which did her great good. At length 
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niir place of refuge was discovered, 
or at least suspected. A peasant, 
passing in the dusk of the evening 
near our tree, heard me cough seve- 
ral timCsS ; lie guessed tliat some- 
body was hidden in the tree. On 
his arrival in the village, he men- 
lifincd the cirou instance. An old 
solditT of tile army of M. de Bon- 
champs heard his aecount : he was 
living with Ins aged father. Having 
served in the army of the royalists, 
he often hid himself when the repub- 
licans passt^d through the village. 
Ih lieving 1 was only a fugilixe, he 
soon discovered th<? truth ; hut lie 
abstained speaking of it to the other 
villager^. He pretended to retin* to 
rest ; hut iii'.teatl of lying iloxvn, lu‘ 
came immedialtdy to the place wliere 
I w^as, of \vhi(;h he had infonnetl him- 
self. All at onct‘, f<»wards the end 
of the night, 1 heard inxself railed by 
iny name ; — the unsuitable hour, and 
the rougli voice of a man which 1 did 
not rec()gnise, terrified nu' very rnueh. 
I did not answer. Tht* st)l(li<‘r was 
not discouraged ; he pronounc(‘d his 
name ; but that did not give me e(»ufi- 
deneo, for 1 did not n‘rrieiiiher it. 
Nevertheless, Ik' persisted, adding in 
a low voi(!e, IVust i/ourarif to a aoldhr 
ttf the armtf of Bonvhavips, 111 is 
name, so dear, produced upon me the 
effect whicli he expected. My tears 
flowed w'hiLst 1 tlianked (Jod for 
sending me a deliverer. Ho climbed 
the tree, assisted me to get up to 
him, and prevailed upon me to place* 
myself on his shoulders. Although 
the load was heavy, he deseemded 
with much dexterity and good for- 
tune ; but as he was reaching ‘tlie 
ground, his’ foot slipped, and we all 
fell into the hedge. My fear for my 
child was extreme ; but I was soon 
comforted, for this poor little girl, 
who sufft'tcd no injurj’ from the fall, 
began to laugh at it. Tliis laughter, 
so astonishing in our circumstances^ 
this sound, so strange to my ear, at 
once caused me suriirise, joy,* and the 
most tender emotion. The soldier 
conducted us to his father’s house 
hard by. The good old man and his 
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family received us with an aflectiiig 
cordiality. They lighted a large fire*, 
which produced such an effect upon 
me, that, having warmed myself for a 
itmment, I fainted, llie good peo- 
ple, in their terror, thought at first I 
was dead. At length, by their kind 
attentions, I recovered my senses. 
They put me with my little girl to 
bed ; and although had only a had 
mattress, 1 found it delightful, 'flu* 
possibility of stretching myself caused 
me tlie most agreeable sensation ; 1 
never })assed a better night. Our 
slc'Op was long and pt*:u-eful, and the 
next morning wo were really corun- 
Icscent. But the terrifying nexvs of 
the approa(‘h oi‘ tlie Bines forcc^d u.s, 
tlu* following night, to hide ourselvi's 
wnth tlie soldier in a large slack i»f 
hay ; 1 again slept very W'cll, and 

only aw’oke in broad daylight, but 
wdtli a violent headaeh. llow^ever, 
the soldier, who Irareti for himself as 
well as for ns. told me that the diix’c- 
tion vvhicli the Blues had taken ma<ie 
it neeesMiry for us to go back to la 
Hardouilliere. The good petiph* at la 
Hardouilliere nveived me with tije 
more joy, as they had been verv un- 
easy on my account, not having lound 
me in my tree. They told me they 
would give me refuge as long as 1 
pleased. 1 rested myself there for 
some days; and surely never did tin* 
magniiicence of a palace cause* so 
nincli pleasure as the satisfaction 1 
experienced in that cottage; having 
the power to sit on a wooden stool 
before a rude table, wdth tlu* lilierty 
of going about the house, and enjoy- 
ing th(* comfort of a lamp in the even- 
ing, and sptmding the night on a straw 
bed! But 1 .saw dearly that I com- 
promised my kind hosts, though their 
friendly reception and generosi ty were 
the same. There was, at a little dis- 
tance from the farm, a large hollow 
tree ; and 1 there resolved to liide my- 
self, but alone, coniiding my daugfi- 
tcr to these peasants. 1 establislied 
myself in that tree -but not so high 
up as in the first. I only remained 
there one ckiy* for nobody could bring 
me food. Tliey made "me leave it 
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oarly »» tlie morning ; I promisod to 
rc'tiirii to the cottage in the evening ; 
but I afterwards clianged my design, 
ajid abandoned myself entirely to 
Providence. I wandon^d alone in 
the field; 1 passed the niglit in a 
ditch ; at length the voices of some 
rt»[)ublican troops who passed by 
a\vc)ke rue. Although I WiLs dressed 
as a p(*asant, and pretended to bcj an 
inhahilaiit of the country, they ar- 
rested me.’ Madame dc Bonchamps 
succeeded, in the end, in obtaining lier 
release aiid pardon from the Blues ; 
and her daughter is now the wife of 
a noble Breton. — (See Breton Stu- 
and Insurrection of the Duchess 
dc BcrrL) 

Opknino op Tin: Sciield, 1792, 
— No sooner liad Antwerp yitdded to 
the French arms, tlian, in ordcu- to 
conciliate the Btdgiaiis, tlu} opening 
of the navigation of the Scheld, shut 
lij) by the treaty of Munster, 
was projected and ordcu'ed ; notwith- 
standing this treaty had been coii- 
lirmed to the Dutch by subsecjuent 
agreements, and tliose guaranteed 
both by the courts of Versailles and 
London. The Dutch regardcal the 
measure as injurious to their trade, 
since Antwerp might prove a dan- 
gerous rival to Anistevdain ; and the 
inrraction foninul one of the reasons 
which induced the parlininent of 
(irciii Britain to opjjose tiu unwar- 
rn)Uahle pretensuius of tlie Fiench, 

Till: ScoTTfSii lh‘i'-:ci>rAL (hicucn 
RESIOREI).— In 1792 the royal assent 
was given to ili<> Scottisli Episco- 
palian Relief bill (xrc vol, ii. I7S) ; 
but as the body thus aided had not 
yet adopted the confessional of the 
church of England, Mr, Sandfoid, 
who had the care of a congregation 
of the latter church in Kdinhurgli, 
respectfully suggested to Dr, Skinner, 
bishop of Aberdeen, and primus of 
the Scottish church, that a subscription 
to the 89 articli'S on the part of his 
clergy would effect w'hat w'as greatly 
to .be desired in two episcopalian 
bodies, namely, a perfect union. The 
result was that a synod, convened at 
•Laurencekirk, adopted and subscribed 


the 89 articles as the permanent 
standard of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church ; whereon Mr. Sandford 
united himself and his congregation 
to her communion, and was soon 
aflerw'ards raised to th(‘ Scottish sec; 
of Edinburgh, vacant by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Abcrnethy Drummond. 
The cruelty exercised against this 
pure branch of the Ghurcli C atholic 
had been most unmerited. After 
the rcbellicni of 1745, the edifices 
wherein its members had assembled 
for divine worship were every where 
burned by tlic English seddiery ; 
tlnnigh no political guilt could possi- 
bly be attributed to any individual of 
the community, and though its doc- 
trine and discipline were precisely 
tliose of the cliurcli of England, save 
as to subscription. But this w^as not 
all. Laws wxw subsequently passed, 
whereby its clergy were- .suliject to 
transportation for lif(\ if tlirec times 
<u)iivicted of the crime of reading 
the English service in the comiiany 
of more tlian four pcrson.s ; anil 
cv(‘ry layman present was to be de- 
prived for life of all eivil and political 
privileges ! These laws had con- 
tinued in hirce, until the (*xertions of 
Judge Bark and his friends, as before 
stated, tibtained their re]K*aL 

111 IS41 a laudable dc.sire on the 
part of the lay members of this ill- 
used church, induced the excellent 
primus. Dr. Skinner, bisliop of Aber- 
<leen (son of the before-nanud pri- 
mus), and his brother prelates, to set 
on foot a subserijition for tlie erection 
and ondovvment of a theological school 
and c<»ll('ge, to be devoted to tin; 
traifiing of its candidates for holy 
orders, *()ur church (records the 
party) having lieeu long depressed, 
hath ’suflered tlie total loss of tem- 
poral endowments but we rejoice 
to say that the call has been inuniii- 
cenlly responded to, and that among 
the subscribers are the duke of iSuc- 
cleugh, John Gladstone, Esq., and 
the KSociety.foi* Promoting Cliristian 
Knowledge, for 1000/. eacSi. 

Fedkuate Hkpubucanism, 1 798 . 
—The tyranny of the Convention, 
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which was daily bringing to the scaf- I 
fold at Paris some great leader of the | 
Revolution^ without regard to his i 
belonging to the moderate or the 
terrorist faction, caused those through- 
out France who still retained pro- 
perty, though originally advocates of 
the Revolution, to change, in a mea- 
sure, their sentiments. Sucli persons ; 
every where cooled in their attach- 
ment to the great movement ; and, in 
proportion as their love of change 
diminished, a desire to go back to 
old feelings, and to restore the mo- 
narchy began to prevail. But they 
had a vast deal to contend against ; 
and their first measure was to form 
leagues, under the title of ‘federate 
republicanism,’ in order the better to 
keep the bloodthirsty Convention at 
bay, before the general mind of the 
•nation should be sounded as to the 
restoration of royalty. Tlic chief 
formidable league with this view, was 
that entered into by the three cities 
in the south of France, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Toulon. The Conven- 
tion on hearing of this federation, 
1793, and seeing that no time was 
to be lost, instantly sent Kcllcrmann 
with 80,000 troops, and a considera- 
ble train of artillery, to reduce Lyons 
to obedience. The siege commenced 
on September 19, and lasted till the 
9th of October. The powers of de- 
scription are inadequate to the hor- 
rors which succeeded the surrender 
of the devoted city. Above 2000 
persons were put to death by tlie 
guillotine and musket, indcpendenily 
of the numbei*s which had been slain 
in the course of the siege ; making 
the total loss to the country at least 
15,000. As the opulent inhabitants 
had been the chief promoters of the 
union, the confiscations of their pro- 
perty amounted to the enormous 
sum of 150 millions sterling. The 
total of the condemned was so 
great, that they were bound together 
in fifties and sixties, and blown to 
pieces cannon loaded with grape- 
shot. The Marseillais opened their 
gates on the approach of the repub- 
lican army, and submitted; and it 


was on this occasion that a subser- 
vient musician composed ‘ the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,’ which became ever 
after the republican psean, or trium- 
phant song of each dominant demo- 
cracy. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of Toulon entered into a nego- 
tiation with the English admiral, lord 
Hood ; who took possession of the 
city and shipping, in the name of 
Louis XVIL, throwing into the place 
a mixed force of all nations, amount- 
ing to 18,000 men. Toulon was at 
length invested ; and on tho- 30th of 
November, the garrison having made 
a vigorous sortie, in order to destroy 
some batteries wdiich the enemy 
were erecting, the French troops 
were surprised, and compelled to fly. 
The allies, too much elated W'itli 
their success, pursued the fugitives 
till they unexpectedly encountered a 
considerable force sent to cover their 
retreat ; and in the conflict which 
ensiled, neaily 1000 of the British 
and allied forces WTre killed, wounded, 
or captured. On the night of De- 
cember 19th, the allies and part of 
the inhabitants (having previously 
set fire to the town and shipping) 
evacuated the place. 

The precipitation with which the 
evacuation w’^as effected, was attended 
with the most melancholy conse- 
quences to the wretched inhabitants, 
who crowded to the shores, and de- 
manded the protection promised them 
by the British. Though every eflbrt 
was made to receive them on board 
the ships, thousands were left to fall 
into the liands of their enraged coun- 
trymen. Many made a vain attempt 
to swim to the fleet, while some 
were seen to shoot themselves in 
despair on the beach. The flames, 
meanwhile, were seen spreading in 
every direction, and the ships that 
had been set on fire, threatened to 
destroy, by their sudden explosion, 
every thing around them. The scene 
on board the fleet was scarcely less 
dreadful. Laden with the hetero- 
geneous mixture of nations ; with 
aged men and infants, as well as 
women ; with the sick from oil the 
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hospitals, and the mangled soldiers 
from tlie posts just deserted, their 
wounds still undressed ; nothing 
could equal the horrors of the spec- 
tacle, except the still more appalling 
cries of distraction and agony that 
filled the car, for husbands, fathers, 
and children, left on shore to perish. 
It is needless to say that ‘ federate 
republicanism’ was heard of no more. 

The New Fkencii Calendar, 
179iJ. — Fabrc d’Eglantine made the 
year to commence on the 22d of 
September (the autumnal equinox), 
a period* inconsistent with tlic laws 
of nature, the sun being then retro- 
grade. The object of tlic change 
was an impious attempt to obliterate 
every allusion to the deity, by abol- 
ishing the Sabbath from "the Calen- 
dar. As all important facts during 
the Rcjvoliition, and for some time 
after, were recorded by this new ' 
nomenclature, it may be usefid to 
show how it designated the ancient 
division of months. Autumn. Ven- 
deinaire (vintage), September, 22 ; 
Brumaire (fogg}0i October 22 ; Fri- 
maire (frosty), November 21 ; Win- 
tei\ Nivose (snowy), December 21 ; 
Pluviose (rainy), January 20 ; Ven- 
tosc (wind}^, February 19; Spring, 
Germinal (budding), March 21 ; 
Floreal (flowery), April 20 ; Prairial 
(hay-harvest), Slay 20 ; Summer, Mes- 
sidor (corn-harvest), June 19; Ther- 
iiiidor(h.ot), July 19; Fructidor (fruit), 
August 1 8. Every month was to con- 
sist of thirty days, and those days were 
divided into decades (or weeks of ten 
days) : as this, however would give the 
year only 300 days, five were added an- 
swering to those of our September, 
from the 17tli to the 2 1st; and in 
leap-year a sixth was appended. The 
decades, thirty-six in number, were 
named distinctively in numerical or- 
der ; the first being Primidi, the se- 
cond Duodi, and so on ; and each so 
named ten days was devoted to some 
virtue, grace, or moral principle ; the 
first to Nature and the Supreme 
Being, the second to the human race, 
the third to the French people, the 
•sixth to liberty and equality, the 


tenth to the hatred of tyrants, the 
twenty-sixth to filial piety, and so on. 
The iive supplementary diws were 
called Sans-culottides, out of respect 
to the unclad revolutionary mob, 
called Septembrizers, and were kept 
as days of joy- A large party in the 
state still persisted in observing the 
Sunday, and many in trade shut their 
shops on that day : such persons 
were called Dominicans, and tlie ob- 
servers of the new code Dccadists, 
from their calling every tenth day, as 
well as the tenth decade, decadu 
Loud Macarinev's Embassy to 
China, 1793. — The squadron, hav- 
ing on board the ambassador of the 
king of Great Britain (consisting of 
the Lion, Hindustan, and Jackal), 
anchored in a broad bay in the Yel- 
low Sea, near the city of Ten-chu-fn, 
the last syllable of which always de- 
notes a place? of the first order. Some 
f the suite were constantly invited 
by manchirins to land, and liold con- 
versation with them in a temple 
close to the shore; when particular 
inquiries were made as to the species 
of nutriment to which the ambassa- 
dor and his suite had been accus- 
tomed, and how his excellency wished 
to travel. In the crowd were some 
of the bonzes, or priests of the tem- 
ple ; and these were remarkable for 
the contrast between their gray beards, 
and their robes of rose-coloured silk. 
On August 5, lord Macartney and 
his suite were shipped on board junks, 
vessels very capacious, but built of 
such light wood, and so construct- 
ed, that they did not draw more than 
eighteen inches of water, though 
they were lofty above it ; and in these 
they reached Ta-cu,up the Pei-ho river, 
that evening. Most of the houses on 
theif way were little better than huts, 
with mud w'alls and thatched roofs. 
A few buildings were large, elevated, 
painted, and ornamented, like the 
dwellings of opulence ; but there were 
scarcely any which indicated the exist- 
ence of middle ranks, or the multi- 
lied gradations existing elsewhere 
etween abundant wealth and abso- 
lute indigence* The young children 
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seen about wore mostly naked; the 
men in geiu3ral were well-looking* 
well-limbed, strong, and muscular ; 
the few women who were in the 
ways were very alert, but their faces 
were not visible. The progress of 
the embassy up the Pei-ho was very 
slow, from the very serpentine foriu 
of the river ; and wdien the first night 
came on, the hanks were illuminated 
by lanterns, the transparent sides of 
which were made of dilfereiitly co- 
loured paper. The number o{ lan- 
terns hoisted at the same time on the 
nuust-heads of* the vari(.>u.s vessels in 
the river, denoted the respective ranks 
of the passengers on ])oard ; all which 
produced a moving and particolour- 
ed illumination, a sj)eci(»s of magnifi- 
eeiice much affected by the ('hiiiese. 
The night was nearly as noisy as the 
day, to w'liich contributed not a little 
the shrill sounds of the loo or gong, 
on every occasion of conveying sig- 
nals, On arriving next day at Ti(*ii- 
sing, wdiere the viceroy residi'd, lord 
Macartney was informed that the 
emj*eror W'as at his country residence 
of Zhe-liol, in Tartary ; and it was 
therefore resolved <o go on to Tong- 
chu-fu by water, and thence journey 
by land to Zhe-hol. A play was ])er- 
formed in a tein])oraiy tlieatre, open 
to the air, w'hich the vi<Troy com- 
manded to h(‘ erected opposite the 
ambassador’s junk, before Ijis c\et‘l- 
lenc\ proceeded ; and in the way tt) 
Tong-ciiu-fu all the carriages obser\ ed 
on tile roads had onl}^ two w'hoel-. 
many gentlemen wtut* seen on horst*- 
baek, and many ladies in close litters, 
suspended betw’cen mules. Not the 
slightest rise of ground w'as obseA ed 
by the party between the river and 
the horizon, on either side, until the 
fourth day of their departure from 
Tien-sing, when some blue mountains 
WTre observed rising from the north- 
west ; and they indicated the ap- 
proach to Pekin, beyond wiiich they 
were situated. From Tong-chu-fu 
the embassy passed on, in their own 
post-chariots, to Pekin ; and it was 
I'cmarked on reaching that city, that 
not one person in the garb of a beg- 


gar had been seen. On the way Iroin 
Tong-ehu-fu, every Chinese gentlc- 
TTiau, w hether on liorsc^back or in a 
tw^o-wdieeled veliiele, aliglited, out of 
respect to the ambassador ; and the 
road betwa'en tlie two places was 
paved in t lie centre with flags of gra- 
nite. On entering Pekin, it exhi- 
bited an appearance contrary to that 
of European cities, in which the 
streets an* often so narrow, ami the 
houses so lofty, that from one extre- 
mity of a street the buildings api»eai 
at the other to be homing towards, 
and closing upon each other. Here 
few of the houses were higher than 
one story; none more tlian two ; 
while the width of the street w hii'ii 
dividtnl tluan w^as eorisidc'rahly a}u»Ae 
100 h‘et, 'fhe first street extended 
in a line din'ctly to tlie w'estward, 
until it was interruptc^d by tlu^ 
eastern wall of th(‘ imperial pa- 
lace*, called ‘ the yellow wall,’ from 
the colour of tlu* small roof <»{’ 
varnishi‘d 'with v\hich the top of 
it is covered. Various juiblie build- 
ings, seen at tin* .same tune, ami eoii- 
.sidVred as belonging to the empenjr, 
vvc're covered irr the same? inanuer. 
Those roofs, uninterrupted by cliiiii- 
neys, and ijulented in tin* sides arul 
ridgc's into genth* cnr\es, wiih an 
effect more ]>]easing than would be 
producc*(l by long straiglit lines, w'i*re 
adorned wiiii a variety i>r figur<'s, 
eitiuu* in imitation of real objects, or 
more coirimoiily as mere works of 
fancy; ami the whole, .shining liki- 
uold und(M* a brilliant sun, immi’- 
(lialely <‘aught tlu* eye witli an ap- 
[rearanct* of grandeur in that part of 
buildings wh(‘re it was not accustomed 
If) be sought for. In fiont of most 
of the hous(\s wen* .sho])s paint etl 
and gilt, and decorated like those of 
Tong-chu-fu, but in a grander style. 
Over some of them were broad ter- 
races, covcr(‘d with shruks and flowers. 
Before the doors s<‘vei;il lanterns wen* 
hung of horn, muslin, silk, atid paper, 
fixed to frames ; in varying the form 
of which, the Chinese seemed to have 
exerei.sed their fancy to the utmost. 
Out.side the shops as well as within 
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tyiem, was displayed a variety of goods 
for sale. Several circumstances, in- 
dependently of the arrival of stran- 
gers, contributed to throng so wide a 
street. A procession was moving 
towards the gate, in which the white, 
or bridal colour, according to Euro- 
pean ideas, of the persons who formed 
it, seemed at first to announce a 
marriage ceremony ; but the appear- 
ance of young men, overwhelmed 
with grief, showed it to be a funeral, 
much more indeed than the corpse 
itself, whitfh was contained in a hand- 
some square case, shaded witli a ca- 
iiojiy, painted with gay and lively 
colours, and preceded by standards of 
variegated silks. Behind it were 
sedan-chairs covered with white cloth, 
containing the female relations of the 
deceased ; the white colour denoting 
affliction in China. White is, there- 
fore, never scon in the ceremony of 
nuptials, a procession of which was met 
soon afterwards, where the lady (as yet 
j unseen by the bridegroom) was being 
! carried in a gilt and gaudy chair, 

^ hung round with festoons of artificial 
flowers, and followed by relations, 
attendants, and servants, bearing the 
[ j)araphcrnalia, being the only portion 
[ given with a daughter in marriage by 
\ her parents. The crowd was not a 
; little increased by the mandarins of 
I rank appearing always with niiraer- 
I ous attendants ; and still more by 
(circles of the populace round auc- 
: tioneers, vendors of medicines, for- 
« tunetcllers, singers, jugglers, and sto- 
^ ry-tellers* beguiling their hearers of 
S' a few of their chen, or copper-money. 

Among the stories that caught 
th6 imagination of the people, the 
arrival of the embassy was said 
to furnish no inconsiderable share. 
The presents conveying by it to the 
.emperor were asserted to include 
I whateve't was rare in other countries, 
\ or not known before to the Chinese, 
Of the animals brought it was gravely 
mentioned, that there was an elephant 
of the size of a monkey, and as fierce 
as a lion ; ap4 a cock that fed on 
eharcoal. Every thing was supposed 
rtd vary from what Im been seen in 
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Pekin before, and to possess qualities 
different from what had been there 
experienced in the same substances. 
The sight of the strangers, bringing 
such extraordinary curiosities, dis- 
turbed, as they passed along, the se- 
veral occupations of the people ; and 
Chinese soldiers, seeing the crowd 
stop the carriage-way, drove the peo- 
ple off by smacking long whips upon 
the ground. Among tlic spectators 
of the novel sight were some women 
of a Tartar race. Their feet were 
not cramped, like those of the Clii- 
nese ; and a thick patch of vermi- 
lion on the middle of the lower lip 
seemed to be a favourite mode of 
using paint. Some of them were 
sitting in covered carriages ; others 
were on horseback, and rode astride 
like men. At length the embassy 
crossed a street which extended the 
whole length of the Tartar city, (Pe- 
kin being divided into two parts, one 
called the Tartar city, walled in, and 
a full third larger than London, pro- 
perly so called ; the other half, called 
tlic "Chinese city, is surrounded by a 
wall of nine miles in length, having 
a diameter of three miles), namely, 
four miles! interrupted only by tri- 
umphal fabrics and pagodas, the latter 
being only ornamental erections, 
and not temples, — the temples being 
in all respects like common houses. 

On reaching the part of the Tartar 
city where stands the imperial palace, 
the embassy had a view of its gardens, 
on entering one of three immense 
gates in the wall. The grounds oc- 
cupied about a square mile, and were 
laid out precisely in the manner, de- 
picted on the Chinese skreens, paper, 
and pictures, which, in days of old, 
were used to ornament English man- 
sions. The ground was seldom level, 
as outside the garden wall ; some of 
it was raised into hills of steep ascent ; 
and the earth taken to form them 
left broad and deep hollows, whicli 
became filled with water. Out of 
these artificial lakes, of which the 
margins were diversified and irregu- 
lar, small islands rose, with a, variety 
of fanciful edifices, interspersed with 
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trees. On hills of difforent heights, 
the various buildings, which together 
form the palace, were erected, of 
course detached, and constructed in 
the most fanciful ways, highly adorned 
with gilding, and brilliant colouring, 
and aflbrding a complete scene of 
enchantment, when contrasted with 
the dark foliage tlirough which the 
gilt and enamtdlcd parapets and pa- 
goda points in all directions seemed 
to burst. Fanciful bridges, highly 
painted, and hung with bell-shaped 
ornaments, ran from lake to lake ; 
and from many of the grotescpic 
buildings were long lines of zig-zag 
railing, gilt or coloured, but occasion- 
ally hidden by the profusion of flow- 
ers of extraonlinary size, colours, and 
beauty, which burst through the fan- 
tastic openings of the fence, as if to 
outvie its imitative painting. Most 
of the buildings themselves were ap- 
proached bv a flight of steps, and the 
floors of tliem paved with what ap- 
peared to be marble of various co- 
lours, cut into diamond shapes. 

At length the embassy was on 
the road to Tartaiys lord Macart- 
ney’s post-carriage bi'ing drawn by 
four Tartar horses, and being the 
first four-wheeled and English car- 
riage that had over rolled thereon. 
Ills lordship took occasionally some 
of the mandarins into his carriage, 
who were at first somewdiat startled, 
fearing lest it should overturn : hut, 
being assured of its perfect safely, 
they became inexpressildy deliglited 
with its easiness, liglitnoss, and rapi- 
dity. About twenty miles from. the 
capital, the country tow^ards Tartary 
began to rise ; and a few' miles fur- 
ther on, the travellers slopped for the 
day at one of the emperor’s palaces, 
surrounded with a park and pleasure- 
grounds. On the fourth day from 
Pekin, a prominent line wfis descried 
by the embassy in its progress, which, 
on a nearer survey, assumed its real 
fonn of a wall with battlements. This 
was the famous Wall of (;hina, which 
is not so remarkable for its antiquity, 
amounting to three centuries beyond 
the Christian era, nor fur its extent 
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of 1600 miles, as for the wonderful 
appearance of the moniitaius over 
which it is carried, and wdiicli are ap- 
parently inaccessible. As tlie travel- 
lers advanced into Tartary, the roads 
became jnorc^ rugged, the mountains 
less richly clothed, and the trees wa»re 
chiefly stunted oaks, aspen, elm, ha- 
zel, and walnut, diminished to tlie 
size of shrubs. During the seventh 
and last day’s journey, the mountains, 
receding a little from each other, open- 
ed to the view of the travellers the val- 
ley of Zhc-hol. Here his irrqierial ma- 
jesty retires in summer from his Chi- 
nese dominions, to a palace and plea- 
sure-grounds ; the former called ‘ the; 
seat of grateful cooliie&s,’ and tlic lat- 
ter ‘ the garden of innumerable troe.s.’ 
The road near to Zhe-liol is pcMcep- 
tiblo from an eminence in tlie em- 
peror’s gardens ; ‘and from that sprU, 
as w'as afterwards Iciirncd, his im- 
perial majesty had the curiosity to 
view the procession of the embassy. 
It W'as received with military honours, 
amid a crowd of spectnt(»rs (m horse- 
back and on foot. The suite of edi- 
fices destined for the embassy was 
situat(‘d on the gentle slope of a 
hill, at the southern extremity of the 
town of Zhe-hoL On the iiortli side 
of that town, which, except tlu‘ 
houses of mandarins, consisted of 
miserable liove].«, th<* imperial gar- 
dens, the palaces, and the temples, 
displayed much grandeur : magnili- 
cenee and wretclicdness seem to know 
no medium in (.)himi, — a manifest 
proof of the aniicjiuity of the country, 
am! that it has been rarely interfercMl 
wutli by other nations, of \vhieii 
another evidence is the names 'of 
streets and places, all of which were 
found to be not arbitrary appella- 
tions, but descriptive of things exist- 
ing in such streets or places.^ 

It being determined, after much 
debate, that the embassy need not 
jirostrate themselves before tluj em- 
peror, lord Macartney and his sniti* 
wont before dayliglit, on the morning 
fixed for the first audience, to the 
garden of (he palace of Zhe-hol. In 
tlic midst of tlie garden was a spa- 
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cions and magnificent tent, supported 
by gilded pillars : and in this, his 
imperial majesty, Kien Lung, was to 
receive, seated on bis throne, as a 
particular distinction, the delegate 
from the king of Great Britain. Soon 
after daylight, the sound of several 
instruments, and tlie confused voices 
of men at a distance, announced the 
empernr’s approach. lie soon ap- 
prart*d from behind a high and per- | 
j)endieular mount skirted with trees, ; 
as if from a sacred grove, preccjded 
hy a n*Ninber of persons busied in 
proclainnng aloud his virtues ami his 
power. He was seated in a trium- 
j)lial car, borne by sixte«m men ; and 
was accoinpani<'d by guards, officcTS 
of tlie houseliold, flag and mnbrella- 
l)earers, and miusic. lie wfis <‘Iad in 
plain purple silk, with a bonnet like 
tiiat of Scottish lligltlaudcrs, but 
having on tlu' front of it a large pc‘arl 
— the only ornament he wore. On 
his entvauee into the tent, his uuijc^tv 
niounted the throne hy tlu* front 
sb'ps coiisceratetl to his use ahme. 
I'hree of the princij>al persons of 
Ills ho\is<‘hol(l were clo>e to liim, and 
always s|K)ke t<» him upon their 
knees. Tlu' princes of his llmiily, 
tlu* tributaries, and great ofliccu-s of 
slate, having lak<‘n their places, the 
pn'sident i)f ‘ the trilninal of rite>»’ 
conducted tlie ambassador, attended 
by liis page and interpreter, to the 
stt‘ps of the throne, on tlie left side, 
which is in China accounted the 
jilaee of honour. Tile otlier gentle- 
nuMi of the embassy, and a great 
number of mandarins, stood at the 
opening <d' the tent, whence most of 
fh<* ceremonies could !»e observed, 
I'he emperor, after some conversa- 
tion with the ambassador, gave, as 
tli(» first present to liis Britannic ma- 
jest\', a gem, accounted by the Chi- 
nese of liigh value : it was upwards 
of a foot long, and cawed into the 
form of a sce|itre. The etiquette 
requiring that ambassadors should, 
besides the presents brought in the 
name of the Sfivefcign, offer others 
on their own part, his excellency 
and his suite respectfully presentea 


theirs ; which Kicn Lung conde- 
scended to receive, and gave in re- 
turn others to them. (This inter- 
change of presents is an indubitable 
proof of the antiquity and primitive- 
iiess of the Chinese nation.) During 
the ceremonies, Kicn Lung appeared 
perfectly unreserved, cheerful, and 
unaffected. Throiiglioiit the day, 
his attention to his guests did not 
abate ; a banquet being served, he 
sent them several dishes from his 
own table ; and soon after the am- 
bassador had retircd,*hc transmitted to 
him presents of silk, porcelain, and tea. 
Tlie next example of civility was an 
invitation to sec the pleasure-grounds 
of Zhe-hol, which included the ut- 
most variety of surface ; some parts 
bearing the hardy oaks of northern 
hills, and others the tender plants of 
southern valleys ; the wliole exlubit- 
ing the striking contrast of ru sized 
w'ildiiess and cultivated softness. 

After many interviews, in one of 
which there was a ludicrous scone with 
tlie ( ’hinese astronomers, who laughed 
heartily on hearing explained the 
Copern ican hypothesis, and the New- 
tonian system of gravitation, the 
i:inhas*iY quitted China for England, 
j having remained tive months in tlie 
country ; during which more knoAv- 
Jedge was gaiiu^d hy Europeans, of 
its inhabitants and their customs, 
than had been acquired in as many 
preceding centuries. It Ls clear tliat 
the Cliinese are the political and 
aluuM morah antipodes of modern 
nations. \Vc hav«» shown how the 
right hand yields the place of honour 
t<i the left, and how white usurps 
the place of black : to these may be 
added, hanging having the precedence 
of bdicading, tlie nobles, if requisite, 
being hung, and the vulgar be- 
headed ; and wdiercas in Europe 
parents transmit nobility to their 
children, a man of China, who has 
been illnstrioiLS by his own merit, 
communicates the honours of rank 
and title, not to his descendants, but 
to his deceased jirogetiitors. As 
respects ‘office’ in China, hnowledge 
is the sole passport to promotion ; 
2 
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and all aspirants undergo very rigid 
examinations. The population of 
Pekin is understood to be above two 
millions ; but Nanking is a still 
larger city. The canals of Cliina 
are, like its wall, wonders of art ; 
what is termed ‘ the great canal’ is 
above 500 miles long, and 30,000 
men were employed 40 years in its 
construction. Every province has 
its canal, with branches to each im- 
portant town. (See Lord Amka'sfs 
Embassy.) 

Insukrection or Kosciusko,! 7f>4. 
— Thadcleus Kosciusko, descended 
from an ancient and noble, tlunigh 
not riclx family, in Lithuania, was 
born 1756, and educated in the mili- 
tary school at Warsaw. The prince 
Adam Czartoriski, jiorcciving his 
talents and industry, made him se- 
cond lieutenant in tlic corps ofeadets, 
and sent him, at his own cxpcMise, to 
France, wheri* he studied drawing 
and tlie inilitarv art. After his re- 
turn he was made captain. Hut I lie 
conserpionces of an unhappy passion 
for the daughter of Sosiiowski, mar- 
shal of Lithuania (who was after- 
wards married to the prince .lose[)h 
Lubomirski), obliged him to leave 
Poland ; and, being thus thrown 
upon the world, ho engaged under 
Washington in the revolt of the Ame- 
rican colonies of Groat Britain, and 
in that contest received the rank of 
general, and in 1786 returned to Po- 
land. When tlie Polish army was 
formed, 1780, the diet appointed him 
a major-^ncral ; and after declaring 
himself mr ihe constitution of M<‘iy 
3rd, 1791, he served under prince 
Joseph Poniatowski. In the cam- 
paign of 1702, he distinguished him- 
self agaimst the Russians at Ziele- 
neck and Dubienka ; and at the lat- 
ter place, under cover of some works 
which he had thrown up in the course 
of twenty-four hours, he repulsed,with 
4000 men, three succc'ssivc attacks 
of 18,000 Russians, who prevailed 
only after the loss of four thousand 
men. Kosciusko retired without 
having suffered severely. Wlieti king 
Stanislaus submitted to Catherine, 
Kosciusko, witii sixteen other offi- 
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cers, left the army, and retired to 
Leipsic ; and the legislative assembly 
of France thereupon gave him the 
rights of a French citizen. The 
Poles becoming impatient under Rus- 
sian domination, some of Kosciusko’s 
friends in Warsaw determined to 
make an effort for freedom, and ac- 
cordingly elected him their general, 
1794. Kosciusko, responding to the 
call, went to the frontier, and sent 
generals Zajonczeck and Dsialynski 
into the Russian provinces of Poland, 
to prepare every thing in silence ; 
but wlien the l^dish army had been 
merged in part in the Russian, and 
the rcinaindc'r had been reduced to 
15,000 men, the insurrection broke 
out before the time fixed on. All 
now flew' to arms j the Russian 
garrison was immediately expelled 
from Cracow ; the citizens forrn(’d 
the a<*t of confederation of Cracow, 
March 24t]i, 1794 ; and Kosci- 

usko, at their head, called upon the 
Poles to restore the constitution 
of May »‘3rd. Kosciusko tlien ad- 
vanced to inc(4 the Russian ft )rc(*s ; 
and without nrlillery, at the head of 
only four tliousandnien, part of whom 
wxre armed only with scythes and 
pikes, he defeated tw'elve thousand 
of his opponents at Ruclawiee, April 
the 4 th . H is army wjis now^ increased 
to nine thousand men, and lie formed 
a junction with general Grochowski. 
Ill the mean time, the Russian gar- 
ri.sons of Warsaw and Wilna had been 
put to di‘atli, or made prisoners by 
the Poles. Kosciu.sko checked this 
outbreak of popular fury, sent troops 
against Volhynia, and organized the 
government at Warsaw. He march- 
ed out of the city with thirteen thou- 
sand men, to oppose seventeen thou- 
sand Russians and Prussian.s, attack- 
ed them at Czezekocini, June the 
6th, but was defeated after an obsti- 
nate conflict, and obliged to retreat 
to bis intrenched camp before War- 
saw, The Prussians having soon 
after taken Cracow, disturbances 
broke out in Warsaw, June the 28th ; 
on which occasion the people mur- 
dered a part of the prisoners, and 
hung some Poles who were connect*- 
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with the Russians. But Kosci- 
usko piiiiislicd the guilty, and re- 
stc>r(!d order. The king of Prussia 
now formed a junction with the Rus- 
sians, and besj^iged Warsaw with 
sixty thousandPinen. Kosciusko, 
however, kept up the courage of his 
coiintryinen ; and after two months 
of bloody fighting, he repelled, with 
ten thousand men, a general assault. 
All Cirent Poland now rose under 
Dombrowski against tlic Prussians. 
This eKeumsUinee, togetlicr with the 
Joss of a body of artillery, compelled 
the king of Pnissia to raise the siege 
of Warsaw. Thus did Kosrinsko, 
with an army of *20,000 regular 
Irfjops, and 40,000 armed peiusants, 
maintain himself against four ho.^tile 
armies, amounting together to 
J. >0,000 men. His great p(»wer con- 
sisted iti the confidence which tlie 
Poles rej)o>ed in him ; and it iimst 
he allo\ve<l that he displayed th(‘ in- 
tegrity and disiuten'Stedness of Wash- 
ington, with the aetivitv of CVesar. 
lie attended to procuring supplies, 
siipei intended the raising aii<l [)ay- 
iruait of motley, prevented plundering 
and fraud, and was equally indefati- 
gable in the council and in the field. 
II is days and nights, all his powers, 
w<‘re devoted to his eountry. He 
secured the administration of justice, 
abolished bondage, and finally re- 
stored to the nation, May tlie iOth, 
in the supreme national council 
which lie established, the great 
power which had been delegated to 
liiin. Tlte empress Catherine at 
length de(!ided the contest by an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers. 
Suwarov defeated the Poles under 
Sierakowski at Brzec, in Volhyniu, 
September the IBth and 19th; liep- 
nin penetrated through Litlmania, 
and formed an union with Suwarov ; 
and g<‘neral Fcrseii w’as to support 
them with 1 2,000 men. To prevent 
this, Kosciusko marched from War- 
saw witli 21,000 men. Poninski 
was to have supported him witli his 
division ; but the Russians intercept- 
■ ed the messenger. The united Rus- 
sian armies under Person attacked 


the Poles, who were not more than 
one-third the strength of the Rus- 
sians, October the lOtli, at Mac- 
2 iewicc( about 50 miles from Warsaw) ; 
they were three times repulsed, but, 
on the fourth attack, they broke 
through the Polish lines. Kosciusko 
fell from his horse, covered with 
wounds, exclaiming, ‘ Finis I*olo- 
niae !’ and was made prisoner by the 
enemy. In losing him, his country 
lost all. Suwarov stormed Praga, 
November the 4th ; Warsaw capitu- 
lated on the 9th; Madalinski left 
Great l^olancl ; an Austrian army 
app(‘art‘d before Lublin. But the 
noble efforts of the conquered had 
awakened the regard of Europe to- 
wards the unhappy country ; and the 
dear«»st hopes of the nation — the re- 
storation of tlicir inonarehy with a 
fr<‘e constitution — found a powerful 
support in public opinion. Though 
t'alheiiiie had caused Kosciusko and 
his colleagues, who were prisoners of 
war, tf) b(* tiirow'ii into a state prison, 
Pauli, gave them their liberty, and 
distingnisbed Kosciusko by marks of 
bis esteem. He even offered liis own 
sword to the general, who modestly 
declined its acceptance, with tliese 
touching words ; ‘ I no longer need 
a sword, sire, since 1 have no longer 
a country and to the day of his 
deatli he would never again wear a 
sword, Paul then presented him 
with 1500 peasants, and his friend 
Niemcewicz, the poet, with 1000; 
hut when arrived on the Russian 
frontier, Kosciusko declined this 
nninificent token of royal esteem by a 
letter. He and his friend now went 
by the way of Paris and London (in 
both which capitals Kosciusko was 
treated with distinction), to America, 
1797; and though, wdicn Napoleon 
subsequently formed the plan of re- 
storing Poland, in order to injure Rus- 
sia and extend his own power over 
the cast of Europe, Kosciusko was 
offered a command, he would take 
no part in the struggle, (which was 
conducted by Dombrowski in 1807 
and 1808), being prevented, he de- 
clared, by having given his word to 
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Paul I. never to serve against tlie 
lUissians. To Napoleon’s proposals 
he answered, ‘that lie wouki exert 
himself in tlic cause of Poland, when 
lie saw the country pos-?esscd of its 
ancient territories, and having a free 
constitution.’ Fouche, the French 
minister, tritnl every means to carry 
him to Folarul ; but he refu.sed, and 
an appeal to the FoUis, wliich ap- 
peariid under liis name in the Moni- 
tonr «)f November the 1st, 18()(i, he 
declared to be spurious. Having 
purchased an estate in tlie neighbour- 
hood of l^mtainebleaii, lie lived 
there in retirement until 1814, when 
he wrote to tlie emperor Ak^xaiuler, 
asking of hhn an uimiosty for tlie 
Foloa in foreign lands, and r<H| nest- 
ing him to bec<»m(* king of Poland, 
and to give the countrya free consti- 
tution like that of England. A fall 
with his hoise from a precipice, not 
far from Vevay, occasioned liis death, 
in his (bind year, October, 1817, at 
Soleure, He wa.s never married. 
In 1818, the emporoi Alexander re- 
moved his body, and had it deiiosited 
ill tlie tomb ol^ the kings of Cracow : 
and all the women of Poland went 
into mourning for his loss. 

Maroon iN.suuur.cTioN, 17.%. — 
The runaway slaves of Jamaica and 
Cuba, as tliey escaiied year aft(‘r year 
from their respective iiuisters, congre- 
gated in the w^oods on the north side 
of Jamaica, anti there, under the ap- 
pellation of Maroon.s, passed a preda- 
tory life. In 1781^1 tile assembly ap- 
pointed garrisons, from whose bar- 
racks excursions were from time. to 
time made against them ; neverthe- 
less the contest went on till articles 
of pacification were concluded with 
the insurgents, 1 738. This peace was 
tolerably observed till July, 1705, 
when two Maroons of Trelawney 
town, having been found guilty by a 
jury of stealing some pigs, wore pu- 
nished with thirty-nine lashes each. 
The proceeding drove the Maroons 
into open revolt ; and a bloody and 
successful war was waged by tliese 
savages against the whole foret^ that 
the government could raise. At last 


the assembly, though with much re- 
luctance, sent to the island of Cuba 
for one hundred blood-hounds, and 
engaged a number of Spanish chas- 
stmrs to direct their operations. The.se 
animals arc used in XJuba to pursue 
wild bullocks, which they drive from 
sucli heights and recesses of the moiiii- 
lains Jis are inaccessible to the hun- 
ters. When these new allies wcue 
laiidt‘d at Montego Iluv, in Decem- 
ber, the will! and formidable appear- 
ance of both men and dogs sprcj^d terror 
tiirough the place. The streets were 
cleared, all dt)ors were shut, and not 
a negrt) ventured to stir out, wdiile 
the muzzled anintals, ferociously mak- 
ing lit every object, and dragging for- 
ward the chasseurs, wlio, with diffi- 
cult v held llieni in with heavy rat- 
tling chains, proceeded onwards. 
Anxious to review tlie chasseurs, ge- 
neral Wal[)oIe arrived at Seven Ri- 
vers, where tlie SiKiiiiurd.s, forty in 
numher, soon appeareil, at the end oi 
a getille ai'elhity, drawn out in a 
line, with their dogs in front, Linmiiz- 
zlcd, and iield by cotton ropes. On 
niceiving thceominand ‘ fire,* the m(‘n 
discharged their fusiK, to ascertain 
what effect would lie produced on^ 
the dogs, if engaged under a lire of 
the Maroons. The volkw was m> 
sooner discltarged, than the dog.s 
rushed forward witli the greatest 
fury, amid the sliouts of tlie Spa- 
niards, who werodraggtKl on by them 
with irresistible force. Some of the 
animals, maddened by the shout of 
attack, seized, while held back by the 
ropes, on the stocks of the guns in tiu; 
luiruls of tlieir kecjjcrs, and tore piece.s 
out of them. Their impetuosity was 
such, that the general found it neces- 
sary to get expeditiously into the 
chaise from which he hail alighted; 
and if the most strenuous exertions 
had not beim made to stop them, 
they would most certainly have seized 
upon bis horses. A scone so terrific 
!iad its eff ect. General W aljiolc was 
ordered to advance upon the Maroon 
territory on the 14th of January kd- 
Jowing, with his dogs in the rear. 
Tlieir fame, however, had reached the 
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Maroons ; and the general had peno- i 
trated but a short way into the woods, I 
wtien a supplication for mercy was 
brought from the enemy, and 2G0 of 
them soon afterwards surrendered, on 
no titliei* condition tlian a promise of 
their lives. It is phrasing to observe 
tliat not a drop of blood was spilt af- 
ter the dogs arrived in the i.sland ; 
tlie war terminated with tlie expatria- 
tion to Halifax of every Maroon who 
did not swear to leave his predatory 
1 mbits ; and from that period to this 
day, the Maroons have been known as 
(juiet occupiei'S of a few towns, built 
by themselves in those forests of Ja- 
maica, wherein they at first became a 
community. 

Tile hlood-houiid is a sagacious 
•spi'cies of dog, not peculiar to Cuba. 
The ‘ slcugh hund’ may he called 
tlu‘ feudal dog, since no baronial cas- 
tle was thought complet<‘ without 
one ; and connected with many a ro- 
inautic story of the middle ages have 
1 K>en his unerring attempts to track the 
object of iiis pursuit across pathless 
wilds, and through seemingly imper- 
vious thickets, to his place of con- 
cealment. Our own ancestors soon 
discovered the infallibility of the 
hlood-liound in tracing any anuiuil, 
living or dead, to its resting-place; 
and they accordingly took pains to 
train him early for the purposes of 
wood-craft, war, or ‘ following gear/ 
as the pursuit after jiropcrty plun- 
dert*d in a border foray was termed. 

AtU'GEi) Escape op the Dauphin 
, I70j. — After the close of the FrencI 
Revolution, many attempts were made 
to induce the world to believe that 
the due de Normandie, or, as he is 
called in history, Louis XVIL, bar 
escaped from tlie hands of his perse- 
cutors, and was yet alive. Many 
pretenders, of course, arose to sub- 
stantiate the assertion ; and the lus 
of these, since his expulsion from 
France by Louis Philippe a few years 
back, has taken up his abode in ling- 
land, and published his case. To be 
^!:in with his escape from the Teinph 
Lanrenz, his keeper (he affirms), eon 
trived a hiding-place in an old luni- 


)er-room in the garret, at the top of 
he tower of the Temple, into whi ch 
me night he was conveyed h alf 
islcep, under the effects of a dose of 
:)pium. A great doll w'as put into 
lis bed. This was done just as 
he guard was changed ; the said 
guard, satisfied with seeing a sleeping 
igure, and not surprised at his si- 
lence, whicli was habitual, gave no 
ilarm at the time ; and as watch was 
kept only at the entrance of the 
tower, nothing was easier than to 
take him up stairs unperceived. The 
substitution wtis discovered, however, 
that night : and the government, 
alarmed, procured immediately a deaf 
and dumb child, wlio took the dau- 
jihin’.s place in prison,, and w as treat(*d 
exactly as the latter luid been. IJis 
friends sent off another child to 
Strasburg, as a blind ; and, so far as 
we learn from the book, no susiii- 
ciun fell upon Laurenz, nor did they 
ever think of searching tlie old lum- 
ber-room. Laurenz, it seems, sup- 
plied liim with food from time to 
time ; and there he remained from 
the end of October, 1794, to the ht'- 
ginning of July, I70o. Mt'anwhile, 
when, in .spite of their precautions, 
it was w hi.spered abroad that the real 
dauphin was no longer in the Temple, 
the government decided that the deaf 
and dumb child should die, lest the 
imposture should be discovered. They 
therefore caused poison to be mixed 
with his food, and sent the physician 
Dessault to visit him, on pretence of 
humanity. Dessault saw the case at 
once, gave the child an antidote, and 
at the same time dt'clarod that he 
was not the dauphin. Dbssault died 
tlie next day ; pokouedy as the narra- 
tive asserts. Meanwhile Josephine 
(at that time the mistress of Burras, 
and eventually empress), ignorant of 
the trick, procured the deaf and 
dumb child (wliom she supposed to 
be the dauphin), to be carried off ; a 
ricketty child from the hospitals was 
again substituted by the government ; 
he was attended by other physicians, 
who had never seen either the former 
child or the dauphin, and died on the 
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8lh of July, 1795. On the day be- 
fore his Dui'ial, the body w'as re- 
moved to the daupliin’s hiding-place ; 
the dauphin, again drugged with 
opium, was placed in the coffin. On 
the road to the cemetery the supposed 
body was taken out, and concealed at 
the bottom of the carriage, and the 
coffin filled with rubbisli ; and the 
dauphin’s friends re-entered Paris, 
and placed him in a place of safety. 
Sctyccly was this done, wlscn the se- 
cret was discovered. The coffin was 
disinterred, and buried in another 
spot, and every exertion used to dis- 
cover the prince’s retreat ; but for 
some time ineffectually. After his 
escape, he felt sick, was removed into 
the country, recaptured, and sliortly 
after escaped again by the help of 
Josephine, who was apprised of his 

situation bv a Monsieur 15 . This 

Monsieur TB— , and anotlier man, 
named Montniorin, carried him to 
Italy. On the French invasion of 
that country, they took ship[)ing for 

England. B was murdered, the 

prince was captured at sea, disco- 
vered, and again imprisoned ; but 
Montmorin escaped, and in 1808 ma- 
naged to deliver him again. Again 
be was detected, and early in 1804 
throw'n into a vaulted dungeon, where 
he languished nearly five years in 
darkness and solitude, with no com- 
panions but rats ; till at length the 
faithful Montmorin again procured 
his deliverance, and carried him to 
Frankfort, 1809. Here they lived 
together for some months in safety 
and concealment ; and here the al- 
leged dauphin learned German,' and 
watchmakihg. After this, tlic nar- 
rator and Montmorin fell in with a 
party of Schill’s volunteers, who, wulh 
the duke of Brunswick Oels, were 
engaged in effecting their celebrated 
retreat to England from Germany. 
Some French troops, however, sur- 

f rised the party, and Montmorin was 
illed : his companion was wounded 
and captured, but not recognized. 
He was conveyed to the fortress of 
Wescl, but managed to escape thence 
with a young Prussian, named Fric- 


derichs, and on foot they travelled 
thronghW estphalia, sleeping in w oods 
by day, and walking by night, Fric- 
derichs, however, was taken and 
hanged one morning, when he had 
left his w'allet and his friend in a 
hollow tree, to seek for provisions. 
The latter pursued his journey, car- 
rying his deceased comrade’s wallet 
along with him, and on the frontiers 
of Prussia met a gentleman in a car- 
riage, who took pity on the wanderer, 
and can ied him to Berlin. This per- 
sonage asked how he meaiit to live ; 
and being told he liad no money, bid 
him look in (he wallet, wliich he had 
never opened ; whereupon, ripping 
up the scams, he discovered 1600 
francs of gold. Wishing him joy of 
the prize, the gentleman put him 
down at the Aigle Noire. After 
some fruitless efforts to find out Fric- 
derichs’ friends, the narrator appro- 
priated the money to his own sub- 
sistence ; and be then set up as a 
w^atchmaker, in a hired apartment, to 
earn his broad. This was in 1810, 
being then twenty-five. It is suffi- 
cient to say that, after matiy vain at- 
tempts to gain admission to the du- 
chess d’Angouleme, and other rem- 
nants of the family of Louis XVL, 
tlie narrator, who had at length mar- 
ried, ventured to Paris, 1838, whence 
he was driven by the government, 
1836, for alleged offences. While at 
Paris, howevei;, he seems to have 
been seen by two females, somewhat 
advanced in years, whose testimony 
is of value, how^ever possible it may 
be that, from the lapse of time, they 
should fall into error. Madame dc 
Kambaud, who was with the dauphin 
from the hour of his birth as a nurse, 
to the date of his captivity in tlic 
Temple, seven years and a half, and 
Madame St. Hilaire, another old ser- 
vant of the royal household, who 
had always believed .that the daupliin 
rcidly escaped, saw the pretending 
due of Normandie first in 1633 ; and 
both hein^ convinced of his identity 
with Louis XVI L, the latter, in a 
letter to the duchess d’AngoulfHme, 
sister of Louis XVII. thus writes: 
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‘ God, niy conscience, and the salva- 
tion of iny soul, impose on me the obli- 
gation of inforrainc your royal high- 
ness that your unliappy brother is 
living, and that he is now with us. 

I have no hesitation in assuring your 
royal highness that I believe in tlie 
identi ty of this unhappy prince, as firm- 
ly as I believe in God, and in his di- 
vine Son, the Saviour of the world.’ 

Tlie duchess, however, has ever 
refused to see tlie aspirant ; and this 
refusal, togetlier with the fact of his 
life having been attempted both in 
France and England, has given colour 
to pretensions, which, however empty, 
derive something of importance when 
reference is made to the singularly 
iuiperfcxt proofs and almost contra- 
dictory statements given by tlie 
I'rcncn revolutionary government to 
tlie public^ regarding the daupliin’s 
death. Tlic following are extracts 
from the register of deaths, and the 
proci'S verbal of the aulops7y, or in- 
sp(‘cti<)n of the mt'dical officers. ‘ On 
ii4th Prairial, year .*1, (l-th of June, 
died Louis Charles Capet at 
three in the afternoon in the Temple, 
son of Louis Capet, last king of the 
I'rench, and of Marie Antoinette 
Josephine Jeanne of Austria, Signed 
by Dusser, commissary of police, 
iCtienne Lasne, keeper of the Temple, 
calling iiiinself a neighbour, Rerui 
IVijzoU labourer^ o( (H Temple-street, 
culling himself a fri^d, and Kobin, 
public officer, witn^esJ Tlie au- 
tops}^ was conducted by doctors Pcl- 
h^tan, Duniangin, Jeanroy, and Las- 
sus. ‘ Having all four arrived, at 
ejeven o’clock in the morning, at the 
outer gate of the Temph% wc were 
tlu‘re received by the commissaries, 
Nvho took us into the tower. Upon 
reaching the apartment on the second 
floor, in an inner room wc found the 
dead body of u child, who seemed to 
us to be about ten yeare old, which 
the commissaries told us was that of 
the son of Louis Capet, iuid which 
two of us recognised as the child 
which they had attended for some 
days ; the above*>mentioned commis- 
saries declared to us that this child 
had died on the preceding day,- to- 


wards three o’clock in the afternoon. 
On the 21st Prairial, the deputy 
Sevestre ascended the tribune or the 
Convention, and made the following 
report : ‘ Citizens ; for some time 
past the son of Capet was suffering 
from a swelling in the right knee, and 
in the left wrist ; on the i5th Floreal, 
the pains increased, the patient lost 
his appetite, and fever succeeded. 
The celebrated Dessault, medical 
officer, w^as appointed to visit and 
prescribe for liim ; his talents and 
probity assured us that no care could 
be wanting which humanity could 
dictate. However, the disease as- 
sumed a very serious appearance. On 
the 16th of this month (4th June, 
1795), Dessault died. To take his 
place, the committee appointed citi- 
zen Pellctan, a well known medical 
officer, and with Inm was joined 
citizen Dumangin, first physician to 
the hospital of health. Tlicir bulletin 
of eleven o’clock yesterday morning 
announced alarming symptoms in the 
patient ; and at a quarter past two 
in the afternoon, we received news 
of the death of Capet’s son. The 
committee of general safety have 
cliarged me to make this known to 
3 ^ 011 . All is verified ; here are the 
procts vcrbdHx, which will be depo- 
sited and remain in your archives.’ 

N.viiosal DisTatss in England, 
1795. — The vast weight of taxation 
arising from the duration of the war, 
and the high price of bread (fifteen 
pence the quartern) occasionea many 
disturbances amongst tlie lower or- 
ders. At length, to relieve the bur- 
then of additional imposts, the pa- 
triotic portion of the wealthy in the 
kingdom raised, in the short space of 
fifteen hours and twenty minutes, a 
loan, to support the government, to 
the amount of 18,000,000/. ! In 1797, 
the Bank was compelled to give up 
its issueof specie, and to send forth 
paper ; and for the better accommo- 
dation of the public, notes of I/, va^- 
lue were then for the first time al- 
lowed, without in any way aflecting 
public credit, notwithstanding the 
alarm such a measure occasioned. 

Bhxtjsu Guiana founded, 1 796.— 
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This English colony, composing the ascended from BO to 100 miles inland, 
settlements on the rivers Essetjuibo, its tine savannahs are frequently in- 
Demarara, and Berbice, and covering tciTuj)ted by a beautiful liill and dale 
an area of nearly 100,000 srjuare territory, varied with high and fre- 
niiles, extends 200 miles from east qiicndy rocky lands. The Demcrara 
to west, along that portion of South governors liave been, 1790, M. Beau- 
America termed the Main, formed jon ; 1806, Henry Bcatinck ; 1818, 
by the deltas of the Amazon and Ori- major-general Murray ; 1821, sir B. 
noco. The other portion of Guiana Urban; 1803, sir J. C. Sniytli ; 1838, 
is divided between the Spaniards, Henry Light, Esq. Tlie Berhice 
Portuguese, and French. In 1580 governors : 1790, governor Van Bateo- 
the Dutch first colonized this coast; burg; 1800, lieutenant-colonel Ni- 
and although driven out by the In- cholsoii and general Montgonuny ; 
dians, at the instigation of the Spa- 1809, Wm. Woodley; lSlV),major- 
niards, they returned in 1602, and re- general Dalrymple ; 1811, Robert 
ported their colony in so flourishing Gordon; 1813, major Grant; 1814, 
a condition 1021, that the Dutch go- W. Bentinck ; 1820, major Thistlt> 
vernment undertook to supply it with thwayte and sir John Cameron; 
negro slaves from x\frica, for the pro- 1821, Harry Beard, who was in r)fiico 
scenting of wliicli trade a company at the period of the union of the two 
was formed, and a monopoly granted, settlements, 1831, when sir D. B. Ur- 
Essequibo w^as, in 1065, taken by tbe \ ban was made sole governor of 15ri- 
Fhiglish, and various contests for that j tish Guiana. A serious insurrection 
))ar"t of Berbice were carried on at j of the slaves took place on tlic eiia.t 
times by French and British till 1703, coast of the Demcrara river in 1823, 
the Dutch always maintaining their which W'as finally suppr(‘ss(‘d, and 
ground against both nations. In 1703, Mr. Smith, a missionary of the Loii- 
how'evor, a negro insurrection began I don society, condemned to d(;ath for 
in Berbice, which raged a year, deso- | inciting tbe negroes to rebellion, a 
lating the Dutch i)ossessions ; and .sentence which was commuted to 
they all surrendered to tbe English total l)anishinent from the \Ve^t In- 
admiral,sir Ralph Abcrcroinbie, 1790. dies : Mr. Smith died in prison pend- 
By the peace of Amiens, 1801, tlicy were ing the fientence. It should be ob- 
restored to the Dutch, but were again served that the morUility of Un- 
seized in 1803, and have ever since ropeans, on the early coloniza- 
belongcd to Great Britain, In 1812 tioii of Guiana, was very groat, partly 
the district of Essequibo \\i\s merged ! owdng to tor^ heat acting on a 
in Demcrara — and those two again in moist soil and*uxuriant vegetation 
Berbice 1831; and the three have pregnant w ith animal and veg<‘tahlc 
ever since constituted what is now decomposition, and ptu*tly owing to 
calledv British Guiana. the intemperate habits of tlie settlers, 

British Guiana is a flat counir}% and their non-conformity with 
admirably adapted for plantations of ! custonjs of the country and the dic- 
sugar, coffee, cotton, and plantains.! tates of nature. Of late years, how- 
Largc (piantities of these, with nun j ever, as the coast became cleared, 
and molasses, are annually exported. ! and a I'ree circulation of uir was ad- 
From the lowness of the level, the | inittcd, the health of British Guiana 
Demcrara portion is, like Holland, lias mat<*rially improved, and may 
drained by canals and sluices, with now be considered as good as th<; 
lofty dikes or mounds of mud, of nature of a country will permit, 
considerable thickness, embanking where an extraordinary quantity of 
each estate, and kept in re|>air, toge- rain falls annually. During the wet 
thcr with the numerous bridges, by seasons (of which there are two, eiich 
the proprietors of the land in which lasting three months, Dec, Jan. Feb., 
they are situated* As the country is and June, July, Aug.) the wind is 
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from south to west, and the rain 
then descends in torrents, sometimes 
for two or three days without inter- 
mission. At these periods our sai- 
lors say ‘ it only leaves off raining to 
commence pouring.’ The dry sca- 
sf>n is exceedingly delightful ; the 
iiiornirig twilight, commencing at 
four, gradually unveils a deep azure 
sky, over which tlie sun crossc?s 
el(Midl(\ssly from the ocean to the in- 
land mountains, behind which it sets. 
The invigorating sea-hreeze sets in 
at ten, giving animation to nature, 
and continues to blow with increas- 
ing vigour till sunset at six, when it 
gradually dies away. The governor, 
a*, in the old Dutch arrangement, is 
as'^i^lted by a council ofkiezers. 

Mutiny amongst the Biimsii 
Saitohs, 1 797. — The spirit of insur- 
rection, which bail be(‘ii nncliained 
in France, was fast spreading over 
I'hirope ; and as the rabble in Kng- 
ijind had been in a ferment for two 
)Ciars, tU(‘ disaffection at last spread 
to the seamen of the chunn<‘l-fleet, 
at Spithead, who deprived their of- 
liciTs of command, and threatened 
their liviN. On receiving an increase 
n(* pay, these returned to their duty ; 
hut under one Parker, a more fornii- 
(liil)le insurrection broke out amongst 
tlio vessels at the Nore. Very ex- 
travagant demands being now made, 
government proceeded to take vigor- 
ous measured ; and aft^ some time, 
the 111111111661 * 8 ;, ship by shi|», surren- 
dered, and many of the ringleaders 
•were hanged. It was to encourage 
h)yal sentiments amongst the sailors, 
that. Charles Dibdin at this time 
wrote his admirable sea-songs ; and 
so productive were they of the object 
the author had in view, that the go- 
vernment awarded him a jicnsionr 

TlUNlDAD MADE AN ENGLISH Co- 
t.oNY, 1797, — lias isle was discover- 
ed by Columbus ^1498, and named 
by him in honour of the Holy Tri- 
nity. It is 90 miles long, and 50 
broad, and separated from Cumana 
in South America by the gulf of 
Paria. It was found peopled by 
C’artbs, of a mild character, and of 
Ru unusually light colour for that 
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race ; and it was left for the Span- 
iards to subdue them, 1588, wlien 
those who escaped a sanguinary death 
were drafted off to the Hispaniola 
mines. Sir Walter Raleigh visited 
Trinidad 1595, and found the inha- 
bitants cultivating excellent tobacco 
and sugar-ciines. The Spaniards, to 
divert his attention, described to him 
the El-Dorado, where the rivers were 
full of gold-dust; but on Raleigh’s 
return from exploring the Orinoco, 
lie entered into a tn^aty with the In- 
dians, marched with them, attacked 
and carried by assault the caj»ilal of 
San Josef, and put tlie garrison of 
30 men to the sw'ord. The popula- 
tion and trade of Trinidad had be- 
come nearly extinguished from unex- 
plained causes by 178.3, when Don 
Josef Chacon, a naval eajitain, suc- 
ceeded in restoring a taste for agricul- 
ture, and encouraged all Spaniards 
to fjuit the Frencli colonies, (now 
disturbed by the revolution), and re- 
pair to the island iukU't his sway. In 
a brief space of time the whole face 
of tlie settlement was changed : the 
haudsomtj capital of Puerla (rF.s[>ana 
usurped the place of a few lishers* 
wretched palm-leaved huts, and Tri- 
nidad was constituted an important 
dependency of the Caraceas. Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie succeeded in cap- 
turing tlie island, and constituting it 
a British colony, 1797. The gover- 
nors have been 1801, sir Thomas 
Picton ; 1803, general llislop ; 1812, 
sir 11. Woodford; 1828, sir L. 
Grant; 1883 sir G. Hill. Trinidad 
appears at a distance like an immense 
ridge of rocks ; but on entering the 
gulf of Paria, a most magnificent 
})anorama is presented to the eye of 
the voyager. To the east, thew’ateis 
of the mighty Orinoco disfuite as it 
were the empire of the ocean ; tlie 
lofty mountains of Cumana rise in 
stupendous majesty in the back- 
ground ; and on the west appear tlio 
cape, headlands, mountains, hills, 
vallies and plains of Trinidad, en- 
amelled with eternal verdure, and 
presenting a coup d’adl, to which 
the Old World affords no parallel. 
Port of Spain, the capital, embosom- 
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ed in an amphitheatre of hills, is one 
of the finest towns in the West In- 
dies. The numerous buildings arc 
of an imposing appearance, and con- 
structed of massive cut stone. No 
houses are allowed to be erected of 
wood, or independent of a prescribed 
form ; the streets are wide, long, 
simded with trees, and laid out in 
parallel lines from the land to the 
sea, intersected, but not intercepted, 
by cross streets, thus catching every 
breeze that blows ; and, as in most 
tropical climates, there is a delight- 
ful embowered public walk. There 
ire several craters in the isle, and 
south of Cape de la Brea is a subma- 
rine volcano, which occasionally boils 
up, and discharges a <piantity of pe- 
troleum : in the east part of the island j 
s anotlior, wliich in March and June j 
^ives detonations resembling thunder: ' 
these are succeeded by flames and 
smoke, and, some minutes after, pieces 
of bitumen, as black and brilliant as 
jet, are throw^n on shore. But the 
most singular object to the stranger 
is the mineral pitch lake of La Brea, 
a mile and a Imlf in diameter. It 
occupies a small penirisula, jutting 
two miles into the sea ; and when 
closely examined, is found to consist 
of bitumenous scoriae, vitrified sand, 
and earth, all cemented together. The 
mobility of the surface is very re- 
markable. Where an islet, apparent- 
ly solid enough, has been seen 
on an evening, a gidf is found on the 
following morning ; and at another 
part of the lake a pitch islet has 
sprung up, to be in its turn adorned 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
and then 'again ingulfed. Tlie mar- 
gin of this Tartaric lake is adorned with 
beautiful shrubs and floorers-; while 
tufts of wild pineapple and aloes, 
(pitch-loving plants), swarms of mag- 
nificent butterflies, and brilliant hum- 
ming birds, enliven a scene, which 
would be a perfect picture of the 
Stygian lake without them. The 
aspnalte of the lake melts like seal- 
ingwax, and, when mixed with grease 
or common pitch, forms an excellent 
preservative for the bottoms of ships, 


The dry season in Trinidad begins 
with December and ends with May ; 
the heat then increases, and is at its 
height by the end of June; storms 
commence, and augment in frequency 
and violence during August itnd 
September ; and in October they oc- 
cur almost daily, accompaniea by 
torrents of rain. There is seldom any 
fall of rain during the night ; but a 
heavy shower, without wind, usually 
precedes sunrise by half an hour 
during the season. The govcriinK^nt 
is in the governor, an executive 
council of three, and a legislative of 
twelve. The cabildo (similar to our 
municipal corporations), is a court 
having power to raise revenues from 
licences granted to certain dtialers, 
by which 10,000/. is yearly prcnlu cod, 
and applied to keep the streets and 
market-house of Port of Spain in 
repair, and to pay tlic police. The 
law'S are chiefly Spanish ; and the 
titles of alcalde, aiguazil, &c., arc 
always used, in lien of the correspond- 
ing terms in English. The vegt‘tii- 
tion of Trinidad is of the same 
splendid cliaracter as that found on 
the mainland. The forests contain 
the finest wood for ship-bnilding 
and for ornamental purposes, amongst 
which the red cedar and a great 
variety of palms arc conspicuous. 
The nutmeg, cinnamon, and clove 
have been introduced, and flourish ; 
but the cocoa-tree (in appearance an 
English cherry-tree), is indigenous, 
not only here, but almost every 
where in the New World. Cocoa-: 
beans were formerly used as money 
in Mexico, and six were equivalent 
to a halfpenny English. The staples 
of the island are sug^r, cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, rum, and mol^ses ; and the 
fruits and vegetables, pomegranates, 
plantains, sour-sops, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, Java-nliims, yams, grcnadillocs, 
pines, yellow hqg-plums, mnmmc- 
sapoetas, sugar and custard-apples, 
sea«side grapes, guavas, oranges, 
letnons, limes, forbidden-fruit, shad- 
docks, Jamaica plums, bread-^ruitv 
water-melons, cashew apples, and 
avocado pears. Among the most 
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boautifnl trees of the isle is the bois 
iinmortel, a lofty umbrageous plant, 
witli leaves of a bright yellow hue, 
and scarlet blossoms, growing in 
clusters, and shining like brilliant 
satin in the sunlight; while the 
lovely butterfly-plant, so named on 
account of its similitude to the in- 
sect, fluttering on its almost invisible 
stalk, adds beauty to every glade of 
this most nature-favoured spot. 

Tiik Income-Tax Act passed, 
1709. — I'his was an odious tax, war- 
rant(*d only by the necessity of the 
times, which bore wdtli great hard- 
ship upon all classes of subjects in 
England, hut especially upon those 
Avho could least endure the pressure. 
It consisted of ten per cent, levied on 
all incomes, nominal or "real; and 
liowever pr(?carious the stipend of 
tiu' party taxed, and whatever por- 
tion of it still remained in the 
hands of his debtors, his per cent- 
iigc must be paid. There can be 
no do\il)t of the impolicy of le- 
vying direct imposts of any kind, 
where indirect ones will answer 
the purpose. Times of war and of 
national distress of course demand 
extreme measures. But there is no 
system more unwise than that wliich, 
in ordinary periods, makes the dead 
weight a subject is compcdled to l)ear 
too j>alpable ; an assertion as com- 
pletely true as that no public officer 
is so cordially hated as the tax-ga- 
thi*rcr. Let commodities be duly 
taxed, and the principle be carried to 
its full extent; and all in a nation 
’so well stocked with private pro- 
perty, and expending in the main 
wdfli such generosity as the English, 
will contiAnite their fair share to the 
necessities of the state, and that with- 
out any one feeUng the burthen. To 
abolish direct taxation should be the 
aim of every finance-minister ; and, 
imposts to a proper amount being 
placed on articles 6f consumption (by 
which we mean not simply those eaten, 
drunken,andwom,but the implements 
and general commodities of trade and 
barter, be they what they may) of every 
kind, the burthen will exactly faU 


where it ought. He who is required or 
wishes to consume more of one com- 
modity'^ than of another, pays a larger 
share of the tax tliereon than he who 
consumes little or none of it, who 
will therefore pay little or none of 
the tax ; and tlie tax will in no wise 
deter consumption. The only points 
to be carefully watched by the im- 
posers arc the adequate levying, and 
the due collecting of the taxes tliey 
impose — to see that there be no 
fraud, no withholding, no collusion 
between payer and collector. As to 
the assertion of some writers on eco- 
nomy, that indirect taxes fall exclu- 
sively, upon landlords, it is aground- 
loss statement. The capitalist, when- 
ever he realizes his profit in taxed 
conjmodities, and the labourer, when- 
ever he expends his wages on taxed 
luxuries, does each of them defray, 
out of his own proper and respective 
funds, the taxes which arc laid upon 
those articles ; and the landlords have 
no share of tlic burthen. Assuredly 
one of the happiest inventions of 
modern finance w'as that of rolling up 
and disguising the payment of a tiix to 
governmemt in tl)c price of the com- 
modity, as is done in the customs 
and excise ; where the money is 
taken either in tlie public office of 
tlie government, npon tlie importa- 
tion of the commodity, or during its 
first stage of manumeture, on the 
premises of the dealer. The con- 
sumer, in paying the price of the ar- 
ticle, is scarcely aware that he is pay^- 
iiig any tax ,or any charge bey^ond the 
price and value of the article bought. 
If Dr. Johnson, who gave such a de- 
finition of the excise in his celebrated 
dictionary, as, ‘ that it was a hateful 
tax, levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged, not by the common judges 
of property, but by wretches hired 
by those to whom excise Is paid’ — 
if that w ise and good man had lived 
to see the real superiority of this 
mode of taxation, through the boards 
of customs and excise, above that of 

f icrsonal, direct, and domestic taxes, 
le would have entirely altered his 
I opinion. The surveyors and as- 
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scssors of these household taxes, being 
paid in proportion to the produce of 
the tax, resemble tlie old farmers of 
the revenue in France ; and it is the 
fault of well-paid commissioners of 
the crown if, in their contact with 
the privacy of families, their dele- 
gates exercise their inquisitorial pow- 
ers wrongly. 

Malta CAPTunEU by the British, 
1800. — This little island, respecting 
the detention of wliich by England 
the war with Buonaparte was re- 
sumed after the peace of Amiens, 
(and whose history is given in VoL 1. 
103), is situated ])Ctween Sicily and 
th(‘ African coast, and is the most 
southerly spot in the Mediterranean, 
and consequently in Europe. It is 
1 7 miles long and nine broad ; and 
Gozo, the island in its neiglibour- 
hood, and under its government, is 
10 miles long and 5 l)road. Malta 
was occupied from 1530 to 1708 by 
the knights of St. J olin and of Malta ; 
but in the latter year it was seized 
by the French revolutionary trooj>s. 
The invaders, however, had scarcely 
got possession, when the Malt(*se 
rose cn masse, and blocked up tiie 
0000 French soldiers in Vah’tta. In 
this condition they were kept more 
than a year ; when a small detarh- 
jTU?nt of British came to the aid of 
the Maltese, 1800, and after strongtli- 
ening the blockade, forced the French 
garrison to capitulate. Malta ims 
ever since formed a portion of the 
British empire, Mr- Cameron was 
the first civil commissioner, and was 
succeeded by Sir Alexander Ball, 
who died 1809 ; Sir Hildt'brarid 
Oakes was chief until 1813, when 
Sir Thomas Maitland arrived : he 
died 1824, and was succeeded hy the 
Marquis of Hastings, who died 1820, 
and was followed by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, who died 1 836, when Ge- 
neral Bouverie succeeded. The cli- 
mate of Malta is warm, and indeed 
almost tropical, and the island has 
often been severely visited by the 
plague. The land is low, and cannot 
be discerned until the mariner ap- 
proaches within twenty miles of the 


shore ; but the counti 7 is picturesque 
imd juwinctive. Gozo, five miles 
westward, was the Gaulos of the 
Greeks : altliough fertile, and thickly 
inhabited, it contains no town, the 
inliabitants being scattered in six 
villages, protected by the strong fort 
Rabato, in th(^ centre of the island. 
The surface is very agreeably diver- 
sified witii hill and dale ; and the 
shores abound in caves and rocks. 
There arc quarries in Malta, and 
large quantities of stone for build- 
ing and paving are exported to Con- 
stantinople ; but its cliief exports 
are its own cotton manufactures of 
sail-cloth, strij)od cloth for shirts, 
nankeens, ; and the cotton used 
is the growth of the island, cemrse in 
quality. Tlie oranges and nu'lons of 
Malta are the finest of the Mediter- 
ranean, and there is a variety of other 
delicate fruits. Rich ])astn re-lands, 
refreshed bv the regular falling of 
nocturnal dews, enable tlK^ Maltese 
to rear cattle, sheep, and goats in 
alnindanc(‘ ; while poultry is plenti- 
ful, ([uails and other wild fowl come 
in myriads, and fisli of various kinds 
is constantly to be procured. 

AssAITLTS i)S THE KiNO, IHOI. 

Amongst the proofs of a constantly 
disturbed state of the public mind, 
may l)(d)rought tlie frequent attempts 
upon the life of a king, who was con- 
fessedly guided uniformly hy a wish 
to benefit his people. In 1786 on<' 
Margaret Nicholson made an at- 
tempt to stab the monarcli as Ik? 
aliglited from his carriage; in 1790 
a similar event iKJCurred on his way 
home from the theatre; and in 1800 
he twice narrowly escaped deatK in 
one day ; in the morning ^ a inus- 
ket-shot from one of tlie soldiers 
he was reviewing in Hyde Park, and 
in the evening, by Hatfield, a maniac;, 
discharging a pistol at him In Drury- 
lanc theatre. On all these occasions 
the intrepidity oftlie monarcli was 
admirably evinced ; and when, at the 
time of the council assembling to in- 
quiry into the affair of 1790, one 
lord Was projiosing one plan of de- 
tection, and another anotlicr, his 
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niajrsty, with his usual i)iety, inter- 
milt rd their deliberations, exdaim- 
iiif;, ‘ Let us not forget, my lords, that 
whih‘ one is proposing this, and 
another is ^ 2 ^;posing that, there is 
One above who r/wposes all things, 
and- whom I must not omit to thank 
lor his mercies.* On that day, when 
the king returned to his palace, he 
t<K>k a stone out of the cuff of his 
coat, where it had lodged, and pre- 
si'fiting it to the carl of Onslow, 
facetif)usly stiid, ‘I make you a pre- 
sent of this, Onslow, to keep in re- 
eolli'ction of the civilities we have 
met with to-day/ 

OroimiA INCOllPOllATED WITH RUS- 
SIA, 1801. — Tills state (called riglitl}'^ 
(jiirgisran, and hy the Russians Gru- 
sia), situated between the Black and 
C-aspian seas, is part of a district, 
about 500 English miles in length, 
and 480 in breadth, hounded by those 
st'as on tlie west and east, on the 
sooth hy Persia and Turkey in Asia, 
and on the north by tlie mountain 
rangt* of the Caucasus, The early 
Cr(‘( k.s, as we learn from the Argo- 
uauti<‘ expedition, and the Romans, 
from the Mithridatic wars, w’cro, ac- 
(joainted with the Caucasian regions; 
ami from the sixtec-ntli century after 
( liiist, the Muscovites have eiidea- 
\onr(*(i to render them subject. The 
projects of the latter, the modern 
Uiis>ians, were favoured by their 
conunonity of religion with tlicpeo- 
jde of Georgia Proper, who con- 
stantly sotrght their aid against the 
i ncroaclmients of their Moslem neigh- 
honrs. The unsuccessful attempt of 
the Muscovites to bring under their 
y()1ve the highlanders of the cjistern 
( Jaucasue at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, stopped their carwr 
of conquest in that qiiarter till the 
commencement of the eighteenth ; 
when Peter the Great, in 1724, went 
in person against Daghestan, and 
took Oerbend. This expedition was 
followed by a treaty with Tamasp, 
the Persian sliah, IT.W, who, in con- 
sideration of the promised aid of the 
Muscovites against his Afghan ene- 
mies, ceded to them the provinces of 


Daghestan, Ghilaii, Mazandcran, Shir- 
van, and Asterabad. The empress 
Anne, however, rt^stored the thus re- 
linquislied territories to the celebrated 
Nadir Shah, the successor of Tamasp, 
1755. Heraclius 11. brought back 
his state of Georgia to importance 
after the death of Nadir, in whose 
camp he had been bred ; but the 
measure he adopted (after a long 
reign spent in constant wars wdth his 
neighbours) with a view to insure lus 
country’s safety, proved destructive 
to liis dynasty. lie, in 1 785, declared 
himself a vassal of Russia ; which, in 
return, guaranteed to him and his 
successors, not only the jiosscssion of 
his actual dominions, hut even of 
those he might thereafter conipier. 
Persia was at that time in anarchy, 
and could not resist the d(\sertion of 
her vassal; but in 1795, Aga Mo- 
liammed Khan led an army into 
Georgia, defeated Heruclius, hiirnc'd 
Tiflis, and carried most of its inha- 
bitants into captivity. Heraclius 
died 1798, and was succeeded hy 
his son, George XilL, a weak 
prince, whose reign of two years 
w*as kept in civil w^ar hy the rebellion 
of his brothers; and soon after Mie 
decease of George, 1801, Georgia, was 
declared for over a Russian province, 
and the members of the regal fa- 
mily were carried to Moscow. The 
Russians, by subsequent invasions, 
compelled the kliaii of Imiretia, 
and the rulers of other petty states 
in the district generally know^n as 
(xeorgia (being the territory reach- 
ing, as before said, from the Black 
sea to the Caspian), to yield their 
dominions, in like manner ; and 
tlie treaties of Turkmanchay, 1828, 
and Adrianople, 1829, have confirm- 
ed the arrangement. Georgia, as a 
whole, is mountainous, with exten- 
sive plains ; and the vast difference 
of temperature between the high and 
luw^ lands occasions the growth of 
plants and the production of animals 
common botli to warm and cold cli- 
mates. The people of Georgia Pio- 
per were converted to Cliristianity 
by Armenian missionaries early in 
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the fifth century. Imiketia became 
a separate state, when Alexander I., 
king of Georgia, divided his domi- 
nions, 1424, among his three sons, 
lie gave Imiretia to one of them ; but 
the fortunes of this little country, 
which fell under the dependance of 
Turkey, 157C, present too little inte- 
rest to need mention. It is a fertile 
territory ; and being protected from 
the northern winds by the Caucasus, 
its climate is mild, and in many parts 
the trees blossom and produce fruit 
twice in the year. The population 
is 100,000; the language is akin to 
the Georgian ; and the religion is 
mostly Armenian. The lower classes 
are very laborious, and remarkable 
for their physical strength. The 
Georgian tongue itself is like the 
Armenian, and evidently springs from 
it ; but though it has possessed an 
alphabet fourteen centuries, it has 
yet no definite rules, no constructed 

f ;rammar. The kings of Georgia 
lave at times endeavoured to remedy 
this defect ; but all their encourage- 
ment of literature has produced no- 
thing beyond a Georgian dictionary. 
Tlie population of Georgia Proper is 
220,000 males ; and tlie Russian em- 
peror, on amalgamating the country 
w'ith ins own, respected tlie class di- 
visions of the state. These were 
four : the lavadh^ or high nobles, lite- 
rally ‘ heads the asiiaum, or nobles ; 
the inokalaJcs^ or citizens ; and the 
glehhs^ or peasants ; and the tavadis 
arc now stvled princes, and thg as- 
nauris nobles, both having the pri- 
vileges of the Russian nobility, and 
the ^rae right to possess serfs. The 
ecclesiastical affairs of ilic Armenian 
church of Georgia ore directed by 
their patriarch, who resides at Ech- 
miadzin ; and tliose of the Georgian 
(Russian) church by the catholicos, 
or metropolitan of (Jeorgia. The 
Mosliras have a mooshterid, who is 
acknowlcd^d bv the Russians as 
their religious chief. Tiflis is the 
ancient (*eorgian capital, wherein 
are a college for the Georgian clerg)', 
and a large Armenian vsehool ; and 
the town is the scat of government 


for all the Caucasian provinces of 
Russia. The produce of the Cau- 
casian countries consists of wine, 
brandy, silk, cotton, rice, and 
madder. The cotton is badly cul- 
tivated, or it might rival the bc’st 
productions. The mountains -are 
known to be rich in minerals, but are 
very little worked ; and it may be 
said, without exaggeration, that were 
.a nation, such as the English, with 
all its acquired scientific knowledge, 
in possession of the Caucasian coun- 
try, it would soon be rendered the pa- 
radise of the gloljc. 

Circassia, part of the Caucasian 
district, occupies the norihcrn decli- 
vity of Mount Caucas\is, and com- 
preliends the whole 4)f that tract 
from the Black sea to the Caspian. 
The whole country is a succession of 
mountain ranges ; and the people, 
who arc tributari('s of Russia, have 
no townSj their habits being opposed 
to the concentration of a great num- 
ber of houses on one spot. They 
live in small villages, the site of 
which is often changed ; and while 
they verj^ negligently raise their vcgc- 
talde food, they sedulously attend to 
the breeding of cattle and horses, of 
which latter they are remarkably 
vain, keeping tbeir genoalf)gies like 
the Bedouin'? — like the British. The 
Circassians (called also Kabardians, 
from one of their [>rovinces,) are 
Moslims in faith, and consist of ele- 
ven tribes, independent of each other, 
and govornc'd, on the feud.d ])]an, by 
their own hereditary princes anil 
nobles. I'hcir persons are prover- 
bially handsome ; and it is from one 
or two of their tribes, and from t?ie 
Georgians, that the Mamluks of 
Eg} pt derived tlieir origin. 

Thk Peace op Amiens, 1802, — 
which lasted but a complete year, 
was the only compact entered into 
with Buonaparte by Great Britain. 
It w-^as a peace to vfliich all tlie tory 
party objected, and which the whigs 
declared they were not proud of; 
and its ternnrmtion appeared to give 
general satisfaction to the country. 
One curious feature should be no- 
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ticcfl in connoxion with the usual 
popular rejoicings observed in the 
inetroi)oli3 on the signing of the 
treaty. A general illumination being 
ordered, the high tories put up rmh-^ 
in their windows ; while ‘the 
genuine lovers of freedom’ adopted 
llie best means to give brilliancy to 
their edifices. William Cobbett, the 
ncwly-bccome radical, among the 
latter, though living in an obscure 
street and in lodgings, made so lu- 
minous a display, that a vast mob 
kept aboi^ his house all night, ut- 
tering shouts, notwithstanding his 
wife was in a dying state — ‘ uxor 
(•lira, carior libertas’ being the ^patri- 
ot’s’ motto. 

Despard’s Conspiracy, 180 n. — 
In the beginning of this year, a plot 
was discovered to assassinate the king, 
ami establish a revolutionary govern- 
ment. Colonel Despard, who had 
been regarded as a meritorious of- 
ficer, was the ostensible head of the 
conspiracy ; and he and six men in 
th(‘ lowe^st ranks of life, were con- 
vi('ted of high treason, and executed 
<»n Kennington common. In July 
ol* tlie same year, an insurrection, 
said to have beem connected with 
D('>pard*s disappointed party, broke 
(Mit also in Dublin ; when lord Kil- 
M’ardon, chief justice of the king’s 
beneli, with his nephew, Mr. Wolfe, 
were dragged from his lordshijfs 
earriage, and put to death, before the 
rioters could be dispersed. Edward 
jMarcus Despard, horn in Ireland, 
served in the British arm}' in the 
• American war, and in 177f) defended 
Jamaica, ns an officer of engineers, 
lie next assisted in the capture of 
the Spanish settlements on the Mos- 
quito shore ; and the territory being 
given up to the English at the peace 
of 178a, Despard was appointed its 
commander and superintendant. In 
1780 he was superseded and sent to 
I’hiropo, on accouftt of some disputes 
in the colony ; and, though bringing 
with him very honourable testimo- 
xiials as to conduct, his appHaitions 
to government for redress, and for the 
payment of sums which he claimed jis 


due to him, were unavailing. This 
soured his temper, and led to his 
crime. Tlie scheme he proposed, 
however, was so ridiculously arrang- 
ed, and his means were so utterly 
inadequate to the success ofthe])lot, 
that many considered him deranged. 
Others, with less wisdom, a.S(:ribe(l 
the affiiir totlic machinations of Buo- 
naparte, who had just declared war 
against England. 

Rkstoration of the Jesuits, 
1803. — This society had been sup- 
pressed thirty years, when pojjc, 
Pius VII., at the solicitation of va- 
rious sovereigns, who, alarmed at 
the convulsions which agitated the 
world, imagined that had the Or- 
der of Jesuits continued, it might 
have proved a powerful means of 
maintaining trantpiillity, issued briefs 
for its rcinstitution, 1803 ; and on 
his own reinstatement, 1814, the 
same pope gave back to it the house 
of the (iesu, and subsequently the 
Roman college, in the capitol. 

Death of Colonee Montgo- 
mery. — Tins was in a diud at Cluilk 
Farm, 1803, Captain Macnaniara 
being his adversary. As both were 
men of good connexion, the unhaj>py 
affair was matter of great public in- 
terest at the time. 

Revolt of St. Domingo, 1803. — 
Hispaniola, or Little Spain, also 
called St. Domingo, and Hayti, is 
one of the CJrcat Antilles, or larger 
islands of the West Indies, and was 
discovered by Columbus, and named 
I byhhn Hispaniola, in his first voyage. 

' Soon after, it was colonised by tlic 
Spaniards ; and they remained in 
(piiet possession until 1697., when the 
French seized a full third of the isle. 
Hispaniola continued thus shared 
until the French revolution ; during 
which convulsion the national con- 
vention of Paris ventured, in 1794, 
to emancipate the negro slaves of the 
Gallic portion of the colony. The 
consequence wiis a rise of the slaves ; 
who, resolved on expelling the whites, 
made Toussaint LTluverture and Jean 
D’Essalincs, both born in slavery, and 
( persons of colour, their leaders, and 

D 
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attacked the French force of general 
Leclcrc. They were, however, com- 
pelled to make terms ; but Toussaint 
being thereon treacherously seized, 
and carried off to France, D’Essalines 
had influence enough to raise the 
blacks oncc! more, ilochambeau had 
now succeeded Lcclerc in command ; 
and, seeing the determined spirit of 
the negroes, he surrendered to the 
British, whose fleet was investing the 
island, and thus escaped the ven- 
geance of the revolters. The French 
part of the island was hereupon 
solemnly declared separat('d for ever 
from the dominion of France, its 
original name of Ila} ti (which it had 
before the time of Columbus) was 
restored, and fJ’Essalinos was ap- 
pointed governor of it for life. In 
1804 the same person declared him- 
self emperor of Hayti ; but in )80G 
lie was assassinated by a party under 
Christophe, a relation of I’oussaint, 
and the French portion of the isle 
was then divided into two states. 
The northern coast was formed into 
a negro republic under CJliristophe, 
a black, who, in 1811, ussiim(‘d the 
style of * emperor wliile the plains 
about tlic Bay of (yonaves were con- 
stituted a midatlo commonwealth 
under one Petion, a mulatto. Con- 
tinual wars wore waged by these rival 
states. After the d('uth of Petion, 
1813, one Boyer succeeded as mulatto 
presiderjt ; and when Christoplie, on 
the breaking out of an insurrection 
in his state, 1820, had killed him- 
self, Boyer brought the negro king- 
dom also under his authority. IMean- 
whilc the Spanisli part of llispaniohi 
had been ceded to Franco, 1 795, but 
was re-occupi(*cl by the Spaniards, 
1808; and in 1809 it declared itself 
indepcfudent of Spain, and refliained 
in an unsettled condition until Boyer 
contrived to reduce it, 1822, whereby 
he brought the whole island under one 
government. France recognised the 
independence of Hayti, as the inte- 
gral country was now styled, 1826. 
llic constitution, which dates 1816, 
is a representative republic, under a 
president; who is elected for life, and 


who is aided by a senate and house 
of deputies. The pope’s supremacy 
is abjured : and though the religion 
professed is Romish, there is no order 
of clergy higher than the priesthood, 
and there are no tithes. As llie 
president can prompt the choice of 
any representative, he is but a king 
under that name. The staple com- 
modities of St. Domingo (the name 
by which the island is, after all, best 
known) are coffee, cotton, cocoa, to- 
bacco, logM’ood, maliogany, and bees- 
wax. The isle is regarded as the most 
fertile one of the West Indies. It 
has many mountain ranges ; and near 
the centre is a mountain-knot called 
Cibao, whose highest summits do not 
fall short of 8000 fi'Ct, It is 300 
miles long, and about four times as 
large as Jamaica. Port-au-Prince, 
the capital and seat of government, 
is situated between the large plain of 
Cul (le Sac and a more narrow one 
extending along the southern shores 
of the Bay of (lonaves, both ofwliicli 
arc uondeifully fertile, but very illy 
cultivated. 

Tun FHi'.Ncn (JoNscaivTioN, 180*1, 
— The account given by a conscript 
himself. Giovanni Finati, will best 
illustrp^' tlie cruelty of Nap<»Ic’on s 
system to raise soldiers. ‘ Italy ha<l 
fallen into the power of the I'rencli, 
1804; for, though it was still nomi- 
nall}’' ind(*p(mdent, and retained the 
form of a government of its own, y<!t 
it was in iiict become no better tlian 
a province. The pcoj>le felt most 
acutely both the weight and humilia- 
tion of this foreign yoke, yet at tin* 
same time suw'^ that they had no 
power of shaking it off. In no point 
did it press upon them more lu’avily 
Ilian in the continual conscriptions ; 
for no sooner was a son grown to Ik* 
of an age to assist his parents, and to 
contribute to their support, than he 
was forcibly torn from them, and 
sent off’ into the roost distant coun- 
tries at the will of Buonaparte, w ho 
now reigned as master over almost 
all Europe. My father and mother, 
who were people of domestic and 
devout habits, received with horror 
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the iiiteHi|i;encc that iny name ap- prison, where they were debarred 
peared in tlic list of conscripts. No from all communication ; /the pro- 
repnsentation was left untried with perty was confiscated; and I thus 
those ill authority ; but none was saw the utter ruin of my whole fa- 
suflieient to get me exempted. At mily inevitable, if I did not, of my 
la^t the utmost that could be ob- own act, go and deliver myself up to 
tained was, that 1 might be permitted the aiithoritics.—l therefore made up 
to j)rovide a sulistituti* ; but even to my mind to a voluntary surrender.’ 
this was annexed the condition, that, Van Diemens Land colonized, 
ill case of his desertion, 1 must again 1804, by the Englisli.—Tliis island is 
come forward, and make good his at the south-east of New Holland, 
place in the ranks. The substitute 21 0 miles long, and 1 50 broad, nearly 
was accordingly provided, and marcli- the size of Ireland. It was first 
(*,(1 off' so won as reijuired by bis re- called I'asmania, from its discoverer, 
ginient; and I remained quietly in Tiismaii, 1042 ; i)ut received its pre- 
the l)ost)in of my family. Five months sent name in honour of the governor 
liad Mioii jiaswd ; and we were now of the Dutch possessions in India, 
Tar advanced in the year 1805, wlien Antony Van Diemen. In 1800, an 
ilie news rarm; that tlie substitute atteiiijit was made to settle a colony 
iiad deserted. This was a terrible of convicts from New South W ales, 
blow to my poor father, who looked but fruitlessly ; in 1804, however, 
upon me from tliai moment as lost captain Collins took possession of 
to iiim for ever, No sooner was the the parts about the mouth of the 
fact certilied to the military commau- Derwent in tlie name of (ieorge III,, 
dam, than the regular warrant under and commenced Hobart Town, the 
th(‘ conscrijjtion was issued against present capital, so called in lionour 
in(‘, and the most diligent searrli for oj‘ lord Hobart, then colonial st'cre- 
me commenced. Rut I was nowhere tary. The capttiin had 400 convicts 
to he found ; for, feeling an ablior- with him, and was made lieutenant- 
rt'iK'c to this compulsory mode of governor, with orders to act under 
service, I Iiad, by my fatlit'fs wdsh the governor of New South \\ ales, 
and connivance, on tlio very first in- That system still continues ; but in 
tiiuation, withdrawn secretly from^c 1825 it was agreed that in local mat- 
house, and was lurking in diff^P^t lers tlie governor of Van Diemen’s 
hiding-places of the neighbourhood Land should act ind(*pendcntly, with 
belli day and night. When the go- an executive and legislative council, 
viMinuent saw tliat all attempts to The general face of this island is 
lind me were inofFectiial, measures mountainous, not in ranges, but in 
were taken to com}>cl my fiimily by isolated peaks, varied by lofty table- 
p<'rseciition to deliver me up. The lands, and extensive fertile valleys and 
[ first method resorted to was the quar- plains. The bays and aiichoragc are 
ti'ring of troops upon our house, excellent; and Hobart Town is a 
whose number was augmented every very neatly-built place, stanjiiing on a 
day, for the purpose of cornplettdy rising ground, next to which in rank 
exliaustiiig and reducing it to pover- is Launceston, distant from the ca- 
fy. Rut my father’s firmness was pital 12 1 miles. When first disco- 
sucli, that he submitted to tliis with- vered,Vfin Diemen’s land was densely 
out a murmur, thinking that the go- peopled by a dark race of inhabit- 
venmumt miglit be wearied out, and ants, differing somewhat from the 
would perhaps desist when the means aborigines of the adjacent coast of 
were found to fail of their object; New Holland, in the more negro-like 
hut hewas mistaken, and exasperation cast of countenance, woolly hair, and 
was the only consequence. Accord- nearly black colour. Contests, how- 
lugly, my father and my younger bro- ever, soon begun between the white 
ther were seized, and thrown into and black races, which continued, 
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with occasional interruptions, nntil 
1835, when ilie blacks were hemmed 
into one corner of tlic island, and 
finally removed, under the protection 
of government, to Flindcr’s Island, in 
the adjoining straits. Their numbers 
have since very rapidly diminished, 
through smallpox, famine, and the 
retaliation of the colonists for the 
murders of their relations and friends. 
The principal exports of the colony 
are wool, whale and seal oil, wliale- 
bone, and bark, to England ; and pro- 
vi.sion and live-stock to tlie neigh- 
bouring eolonie.s. There are several 
banks, and a fair amount of specie : 
manufactures of every sort arc oti the 
increase, and the rate of labourers’ 
wages is more than adenunte to the 
support of the arti.san and liis family. 
Port Arthur is now the penal settle- 
ment of the island. It is situated at 
the extremity of a point called Tas- 
man’s Peninsula ; the neck of which 
is guarded by a military detachment, 
who have numerous tierce dog.s to 
apprize them of the approach of run- 
aways. To Port Arthur the cdu-- 
valcd convicts of Great Britain are 
sent : boy convicts arc also ordered 
there, and placed under teachers qua- 
lified to make them useful iu various 
trades. Colonial convicts, and pri- 
soners re-convicted in the settled dis- 
tricts, are likewise removed thither ; 
wliere they arc employed in felling, 
sawing, cutting, splitting, and load- 
ing timber, in ship-building, con- 
structing wharfs, prisons, barracks, 
&c., in shoemaking, tamiing, in the 
coal-mines, and various ways. On 
landing, they arc stripped, and clothed 
in tanned. sheep-skin ; and the hours 
of labour are from sunrise to sunset. 
To Port Arthur and Norfolk Island 
alone, convicts of all grades" are, by 
recent enactments, at present con- 
signed. 

Thr Modckn ttoscius. — William 
Betty, the son of Irish jiarcnts, was 
advertised to appear, aged only 13, 
on theboaids of (’o vent-garden thea- 
tre, December 1, 1804, in the cha- 
racter of Achmet in Dr. Browifs play 
of Barbarossa. As early as one o’clock 


[modern 

in the afternoon, the crowd began to 
assemble in the piazzas of that house ; 
and at the proper hour, every po- 
pular art was practised to gain ad- 
mission. The utmost danger was 
appreliended, because those who had 
ascertained that it^ was quite inqios- 
siblo for them to get in, could not, for 
the drcadiul pressure behind them, 
get back. At length they themselves 
culled for the soldiers, who, with their 
usual tempi^r and firmness, soon 
cleared tlic fronts of tiic eiitranc<^', 
and then posting thcmsclvc^s properly, 
lined tlio passages, permitting any 
Olio to return, but none to enter. 
Tlie j)it was half lilled by genih'ineii 
who liad sprung down from the 
boxes, 'riic actual occupi(*rs of th<! 
boxes by force, retained them against 
the owaiors of the pUu'Os and the po- 
lice officers who attempted to he 
their ushers. All that tUo gallantly 
of the men would permit was allow- 
ing ladies in some cases to occupy 
the front seat, while the remainder 
of the box was held by the strongest 
{if all rights, possession. Mr. Charles 
Renildc came forward with an ad- 
dress for the occasion ; but the lio\ise 
would not have listened to tlu* ad- 
dress of even Dr. .Tohnson, unless 
sr Hetty himself had (lelivor<*d 
^ ‘‘he play, therefore, prc)C(‘('ded 
through the first act, witli a terrqiest 
rather stronger than that which an- 
nounces the first appearance of a 
pantomime. At length Barbarossa 
ordered Achmet to bo brought be- 
fore him ; ‘attention held tlicm mute ; 
not even a wliispor could be heardi 
till the highly-honoured object of 
their curiosity stood in their pre- 
sence. In reply to the thunder of ap- 
plause that ensued, the youth bowl'd 
respectfully, but with self-possession, 
and immediately turned nirnsclf to 
the business of the .stage. With a 
voice considerably deeper than that 
of his age, he begfin his part, and sup- 
ported it to the close of the piece, 
with that accuracy of emphasis and 
manner, and that attention to stage 
routine, which belong to practised 
manhood. There were grievous vul- 
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|rarisms and harshnesses in his dialect ; 
IK) aspirate, a want of elegance in 
sustaining the r at the end of words 
when followed by a vowel (‘hair ever 
loose’ ho would render air-rever 
h>nsc\ and a provincial coarseness 
marked his expression of tlie vowels 
c and i when they occurred in the 
last s-yllable of a word. Thus ruin, 
criitij, evil, given, lie pronounced 
1 ii-un, cru-ul, cvul, givun. ‘ The 
Avonder was (says Mr. Boaden) how 
:\uy boy, .who had just completed his 
thirteenth year, could catch i)assion, 
meaning, cadence, action, expression, 
and the discipline oi‘the stage, in ten 
vej'} diHereiit and arduous charac- 
ters, so as to give tlie kind of 
])leasure in them that needed no iii- 
dulgi'nee, and which, from that very 
circumstance, heightened satisfiietion 
into entliusiasm.’ For his first three 
nighls, the young aspirant received 
tlu* handsome sum of 150 guineas; 
hut as the receipts of the liouse were 
found to average GOO/. p(*r night, he 
had for the twenty-five followiiigones, 
100 guineas for each ap])oaranee. In 
twenty-eight niglits tlie house took 
no kss tiuui 17, '2 10/. UM , of which 
27H.y. 106*. w.is his very large portion ! 
This was independent of his bonefits, 
wliicli were all free (that ivS, the lessee 
paid all the actoi’s, and for the lights, 
/vc.) of which lie had four in the 
srasiui, each prodiu iiig, witli presents, 
at Jt‘ast 1000 guineas clear. Mean- 
while patrons and patronesses arose 
to him in iwery ([uarter. He might 
liave chosen among titled dames the 
carriage he would honour with his 
pei^ou. The arts strove to perpetu- 
at<» his countenance and his figure ; 
(-)pie painted him on the Grampian 
Hills, as the shepherd Norval ; 
Nortlicote exhibited him in a Van- 
dj^ck costume, retiring from the altar 
of Shakspearc, as having home thence 
fnot stolen) ‘Jqve’s authentic fire.’ 
Very wisel/, his parents took advan- 
tage of the tide while it served, and 
secured an ample fortune for their 
son’s maturity, Avho became eventu- 
ally a mmnhor of one of England’s 
two universities. ‘ yototg Betty 


(write the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses, edit. 1833) may now be 
seen about town — a portly personage, 
aged about forty, clad in a furred 
nud frogged surtout, and probably 
muttering to himself (as he has been 
at college) ‘01 mihi praetcritos !’ 
The philosopher, with less fun than 
the witty brothers Smith, regards the 
success of ‘ tlie modern Roscius’ 
only as one of the indubitable proofs 
of the British drama having been on 
the decline so early as the opening of 
tlie present century. As it has now 
virtually expired, wc may he allowed 
to point out that the public taste, 
having come to need every excite- 
! incmt to appetite, partly through the 
overstrained productions of novelists 
and romance- writers, and partly 
through the narratives of bloody tra- 
gedies actually enacted during the 
revolution in a neighbouring country, 
could only now be satisfied with dis- 
plays out of the ordinary course, 
such as the precocity of young Ih'tty 
afforded, and which was soon follow- 
ed by the more degrading substitu- 
tion of elephants and other brute 
beasts for the legitimate histrionic 
wearers of the buskin and the sock. 

NaPOLISON BtTONAPARTE ANNOl'KC- 
ED HIMSELF EmPEROII OF FrANCE, 

and king of Italy, May 18th, 1804, 
as in th(‘ French history. 

TiiK Empire OF Germany limited 
TO Austria, 1806, by the compelled 
abdication (through Buonaparte) of 
Frtuicis II„ emperor of Germany 
and of the West, and king of Rome — 
titles henceforth abandoned. — (Sec 
(icrmanic Confcdcraiion), 

Tin: Cape OF Good Hope taken, 
1806, by the British, under sir David 
B:iir<l and sir Home Popham, as re- 
corded in vol. ii. SCO. Out of the 
Dutch possession of this colony arose 
many suix^rstitions connected with 
navigating the seas between Europe 
and the Cape ; and the sailors’ 
7)7atfo vwri, called ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,’ or ‘Ship of D(K>ni,’ is 
one of the most striking. Vander- 
decken Vvas a Dutch captain, to whom 
was intrusted the conveyance of tlie 
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mails from the mother-country^ to tlie 
settlement. In one of his voyages, 
when off Table-bay, he encountered 
•a furious gale of wind, and for a long 
time wiis borne before it; during 
which all his attempts to enter the 
harbour were fruitless. His mate, 
an experienced seaman, is said to 
have hereupon counselled his giving 
over so vain a struggle vrith the ele- 
ments, and to have received in con- 
sequence the impious reply, ‘ that lie 
would enter the bay, if he beat «nbout 
it till the day of judgment !’ — which 
awful si)eech instantly brouglit upon 
the captain the just punishment of 
heaven, he being consigned through 
all time to beat about the bay, with- 
out ever having tlie power to enter 
it. Modern seamen, on fancying 
they sec ‘the flying Dutchman’ a- 
hcad, or, in other words, seeing 
those singular reflections of th<*ir own 
ve.ssel, which an imperfect light, and 
a fog(^» atmosphere occasion, regard 
the aifair as an omen of apf)roacl\ing 
danger, either to themselves or their 
ship ; and vain is often every attempt 
to reason them out of the delusion. 

The AmiCAN Slave Tkade abo- 
lished, 1807, hy act of j)arliament, 
through the long-continued exertions 
of Mr. Wilberfl)ree. It has been 
shown, in the memoir of the excel- 
lent prelate Las Casas (p. 70, vol.ii.^, 
that the Spaniards first originated# 
the traffic in Hispaniola ; and their 
exami)le was soon follow'cd by the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English . The 
commerce was long cherished by our 
government, as a source of national 
and colonial wealth ; but at length a 
party, cliicfly composed of dissenters, 
and of that portion of the church of 
England styling itself * evangelical,’ 
undertook a species of crusade against 
it ; and roused the general attention 
by denouncing it as both unchristian, 
and in opposition to the rights of 
mankind. In a state of nature, it 
was alleged, no man has a right to 
seize upon his fellow, and compel 
him to labour for his subsistence ; 
and as independent communities 
stand to each other in the same rcla- 
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tion that individuals do in a state of 
nature, so cannot there exist (said 
the abolitionists) a right in one state 
to carry off* by force, or entice hy 
fraud, the subjects of any other 
community, for the purpose of re- 
ducing them to servitude. The real 
facts were, in the main, those. Our 
West India colonies required la- 
bourers who could bear the climate ; 
Europeans, even with high pay, un- 
derwent the toil with difficulty ; 
many of the savage nations of Africa 
were known to barter their children 
for mere baubles ; and wortlile.ss sea- 
captains, little better than ]>irates, 
taking advantage of the noees>ity of 
tlie one side, and of the brutality of 
the other, established a trade in hu- 
nuin flesh. Taken in the aggn^gate, 
the conduct of the slave-masteis 
towards their dependants was mild 
and merciful ; and it is a fact 
that, in tlie regular supply of 
the necessaries of life*, the Africans 
w'ere better off in their enslaved, than 
in their natural state ; whih* there 
eoiild he no security of life in coun- 
tries where, on all occasions of ]nihlic 
rejoicing, human blood is freudy slied. 
(See Mission to Ashanfetu) 

The? two chief questions involv(*d 
in the abolition, are the moral right 
of one set of men to <‘f)n(iemn to 
slavery anotlu-r portion of tlicir race, 
without the plea of injury received 
from such portion ; and tlu' fitting 
moment for carrying into effect sucli 
abolition. As to tlic first of those 
points, conscience and philosophy 
alike, looking on the w'orltl as it is — 
ob.serving tlic end for which society 
was created, the form into which it 
lias been cast, and the laws which are 
necessary for its maintenance — refuse 
to countenance any dangerous mv 
tions of abstract rights, as indepen- 
dent of human or divine law. Un- 
real in themselves, we 3 ^ 0 ^^ know well 
enough what kind of conclusions the 
* rights of man’ are capable of support- 
ing. If every man has an absolute in- 
defeasible right to dLspbsc of his own 
labour (as the extreme abolitionists 
declare), why not to freedom from 
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all the other restraints of external 
— why not to an equal share of 
all those other means of happiness 
and A^a^llbeing — earth and water, 
}>east, bird, and fish, that nature pro- 
duced for the use of all ? Tiiose who 
arc not content to rest the origin of 
their rights on express divine law, and 
on constitutc'd human authority, will 
find it very difficult to obUiin tlicm 
sliort of revolutionary ])lunder and 
hloodslied. Slav(‘ry is certainly not 
rinriulhHl by autlioritative revelation. 
That it is in its degree contrary to 
the genius of Christianity, we freely 
allow. The Christian Church has 
always struggled against it, as odious 
in fact, but has never denounced it 
as iin(piitoiis in jn’inciple. The Scrip- 
tures directly recognise the relation 
as lawful ; directing not only bond- 
sl;iV(‘s (called ‘servants’ in our trans- 
lation) to he zealous in the service 
f)f‘ their masters, but masters (not to 
emancipate but) to be just and fair 
to tlu'ir l)ond-slaves. The illustrious 
St. Paul thus writes to the Eplie- 
' ijitis, \i. 5, ‘ Servants (oi dovXot — 

(/(‘f(/os meaning alone /mid-slave, one 
purchased witli money, and over 
whose life tlie purchaser had as much 
right, by the then laws of society, as 
he liad over tliat of his cattle) be 
<jbedi(mt to them that are your mas- 
ters aecordingTo the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of your 
iieart, as unto Christ ; not with <'yo- 
service, as men-pleasers, but os the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of 
Cod from the heart ; with good will 
doing service, us to the Lord, and not 
to. men : knowing that wliatsoever 
gooTl thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be ])ond or free.’ How opposed, 
therefore, to the apostolical injunc- 
tion, has been the preaching of Bap- 
tist and other dissenting missionaries 
to the black West* India ])Opulation ; 
it having by every means urged the 
slaves first to resist, and, if in return re- 
sisted, then to rise upon their masters. 

Engkind is alleged to have affirmed 
as a principle, ‘ tliat every man has 
aright to freedom, which municipal 
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regulations can no more abrogate, than 
they could a primary law of morality ; 
and that law can give no man a pro- 
perty in another but. she has affirm- 
ed no such thing. Slie has .said, both 
well and wisely, that witiiin Ikt own 
jurisdiction slie will take cognizance 
of no such property, or of the rights 
winch arise tliercfruru ; but she has 
never pronounced, nor has she the 
riglit to pronounce, on other nations 
wdio still maintain their validiU'. She 
has enunciated a principle fiir the 
regulation of her own territories, 
salutary for herself in particular ; sa- 
lutary, we believe, for the world in 
general ; but not thenfore fit for the 
adoption of every nation in particular. 
The supreme power in England has 
given to the people tlie privileges of 
representation and trial by jury ; but 
we do not therefore declare every 
other government iniquitous which 
withholds these rights — much less 
justify insurrection and bloodshed to 
obtain them. As to tlie second point, 
the fitting moment of abolition, (the 
measure being once determined on), 
we cannot but regard the selection of 
the abolitionists as a fi'arful experi- 
ment ; and can only pray that good 
may be the issue. Neither were the 
laiid-owntus nor the slaves in a state 
of readiness for the change ; and we 
entirely coincide in opinion wdth the 
ilonourablesir Edward Cast, who thus 
sensibly writes, after a four months’ 
journey through the Windward colo- 
nies, 1841. ‘Upon a calm review 
of all the impressions left on my mind, 
I am forced to the conviction, that a 
whole generation must pass away 
before the negro, in a state of free- 
dom, will attain, in his social condi- 
tion, .to any tiling approaching the 
civilization of the European pijasant, 
or will work with any thing like the 
constancy and steadiness that is es- 
sential to the profitable culture of 
the land. Nor will this be surprising 
to a reflecting mind ; for if it take 
three generations to make a gentle- 
man, how much more must it require 
to make a barbarian civilized ? The 
endeavour to do this by steam power 
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and stove heat only produces an un- 
natural growth, in which the vices of 
the European and African united, 
are more sensibly perceived tlian the 
hotter qualities of either. The sim- 
plicity of uncivilized life is sharpened 
into cunning by ‘a little learning;’ 
the contentedness of an humble con- 
dition is roused into a restlessness, 
which can only not be digniiied by 
the name of ambition, because there 
is hot sufficient knowledge of the 
world to know what to aim at ; whilst 
the sudden elevation in their condi- 
tion, altogether prevents them from 
being satisfied with continuing as 
they are.’ 

The statement made by lord 
Stanley, the colonial secretary, in 
parliament, March 1842, coming as 
it does from one originally friendly 
to the sudden cinancipation-plan, 
may be thought at once to settle the 
fpiestion, as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of the measure. ‘ The 
planters,’ said his lordsliip, * have suf- 
fered a very serious and ruinous ex- 
pense in the cultivation of their es- 
tates (since the abolition), from the 
abstmetion of labour, in consequence 
of the application of the labourers to 
///«> farms, and from their having 
become possessors of property in- 
stead of mere cultivators of the 
soil. TIjc result is, that the plan- 
ters are compelled to pay exorbitant 
and enormous wages ; and from the 
information I continue to receive, 
imless some remedy can be provided, 
it will be impossible for the owners 
to continue cultivating their estates.’ 
Tlie facts which elicited this unex- 
pected declaration of an abolitionist 
are, that on 62 sugar estates, the ac- 
tual loss to the proprietors, , from 
January 1 to October 31, 1841, was 
874,000 guilders, and to Decem- 
ber 81, 983,000 — the whole of this 
last sum on on outlay of only 
1,295,000 ; so tlmt three-quarters of 
the money expended in the cultiva- 
tion of his estate by the planter was 
lost. This is, of course, simple min; 
and it is leading, with marvellous ra- 
pidity, (in spite of the 20 millions 


compensation granted the planters), 
to its natural result — one which was 
foreseen by sensible persons on the 
spot long ago — the transfer of all the 
property of our West India islands into 
the hands of the coloured population. 
For instance, thus writes governor 
Light, of Demerara, to the secretary, 
with feelings of pride and satisfat*- 
tion. ‘ I cannot but record the enter- 
prise of the lately emancipated classes, 
six of whom have boiiglit an uban-^ 
doned sit^ar estate^ named Noitii- 
brook, for which tlioy pafd 80,000 
guilders (2000/. odd) ;* and he* then 
mentions other like purchases for 
4000/., 11,000/, and 16,000/. Tlie 
governor congratulate.s himself at 
these purchases, as a proof tliat the 
‘ blessings ' of emancipation luivc 
shown tliemselves thus early in 
Demerara ; and with some naivete 
observes, ‘ when it is considered 
that the greatest part of thc^ 
money (of these purchases) has been 
earned since emancipation, it may be 
concluded that the labourers have 
been fairly treated.’ I^retty fairly 
certainly ; and it will occur "to some 
>crsons to ask whether the nuisters 
lave been treated with as much fair- 
ness, by a sudden clmnge of relations, 
which compels them to hand over 
their entire property, on the most 
ruinous terms, to a race that has ob- 
tained its actual purchast^-moiiey out 
of their pockets? In conclusion, it 
should be observed, that the cruelties 
of slave-stealing have been multiplied 
tenfold by * the right of search ;’ the 
power allowed to vessels of boarding 
others to ascertain if tliey arc earn- 
ing slaves, having occasioned the 
owmers of slave-ships to add to their 
iniquity by packing living flesh and 
blood into holes and corners, as if 
dead stock, to,, avoid detection. 
Thousands of negroes are yearly sa- 
crificed in the passage by this prac- 
tice. (See Abolition of Hcgro Slavery, 
1834.) 

Heligoland a Bamsii Posses- 
sion, 1807, — This very small isle, si- 
tuated tw'cnty-four miles from the 
mouth of the Elbe in the north sea, 
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is only a milo in lengtli, and not 
tlneo in circumference. It is of con- | 
siderable importanoe to vessels bound 
to tlie VAhi% Wescr, &c., not only he- 
nmse its church and lighthouse form 
an admirable beacon, but ships may 
there be supplied with experienced 
pilots. It was conquered from the 
duke of Sloswlck by the Danes 1714, 
from them taken by the English 1807, 
and in 1817 formally ceded to Great 
Ihitain. The inhabitants are of Eri- 
sinn origin, but mostly nse the Ger- 
man language. Tlic climate of tlic 
isl(‘ is mild, resembling that of the 
midland countries of Europt', and tlic 
air is imre and salubrious ; whence 
I Icligoiand has be(ni much frequented 
by forengners, for the sake of its very 
eJiicacious baths, erected 1820. There 
is a governor with 600/., and the 
wliole expense for salaries, including 
Iji^, does nut reach 1000/. There are 
no manufactures and no horses ; and 
recently there were oidy six horned 
cattle, 160 sheep, and four goats on 
the island. There is a good fishery, 
however, for haddocks and lobsters. 

7"iJi: Pi:MNbi’i.Aii Waji, 1808. — 
Tile I’ortugnose nation having soli- 
cited the aid of tin* English against 
llnir l'"rench invaders, sir Arthur 
V>'( lj<sloy, son of the carl of Morn- 
ington, who had cnmmenced his mili- 
tary career in India, was sent to op- 
l>obe the force under Junot. Sir Ar- 
thur, in the East, had administered 
the civil aifairs of an extensive terri- 
tory, in such a manuer as both to 
meet the. approliation of his .supe- 
riors, uud to give satisfaction to those 
under his government. He liad 
l^filTight diflieult negotiations to a 
sueeessful termination, and had led 
numerous armies to brilliant and de- 
cisive victories. On liis return to 
Europe, however, no higher military 
station opened to him, owing to the 
junior rank he still held amongst ge- 
neral officers, (hall the command of a 
single brigade on home service ; but 
some prospect of employment more 
suitalde to his enterprising spirit 
se<mied to present itself* 1806. A 
body of troops being then sent to 


Germany, his brigade was included 
in it ; but the overthrow of the A\is- 
trian and Russian armies at Aiister- 
litz, rendered abortive this attempt of 
the British government to take part 
in the military operations of the con- 
tinent. Another expedition was fit- 
te<l out 1807, destined to act agiiinst 
Copenhagen ; and on that occasion 
sir Arthur had the command of a di- 
vision. His ability and activity were 
here attended with their ciistomaiy 
success ; and after having defeated 
the force collected by the enemy to 
disturb the operations of the siege, 
he was employed by lord Catlu art to 
settle tlie terms of capitulation Avitli 
the Danish governor, luom this mi- 
litary service he returned to discharge 
th office of chief secretary for Ire- 
land ; and he was fulfilling the duties 
of that situation, when he received a 
letter from the duke of York, announc- 
ing his appointment to the chief 
command of a body of troops destined 
for Portugal ; an appointment that 
opened the way to achievements whicli 
have immortalized his name. Sir 
Arthur landed in Mondego bay, Au- 
gust 1, 1808, and soon commenced 
active operations. After a slight af- 
fair a# Rolica, a severe battle w^as 
fought at Vimicra, which terminated 
in a complete defeat of the Frcncli, 
with the loss of 3000 men. On tlie 
day succeeding the victory, sir Hew 
Dahymple arrived from (ribraltar to 
take his post of comniandcr-in-cliief, 
and censured sir Arthur, who was 
only second in command, for acting 
without his orders ; lie also immedi- 
ately agreed with Junot for a cessa- 
tion" of hostilities, and signed a con- 
vention at Cintra, by the provisions 
of which the French were, instead 
of being made prisoners of war, to 
be transported to France, at the cost 
of the English nation, laden as they 
were with the property of the spoli- 
ated Portuguese. It w^as not long 
before a formal annunciation of king 
George’s disapprolmtion was forward- 
ed to sir Hew; and a court of impiiry 
was instituted, but without any par- 
ticular result. It was during the in- 
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vostment of Saragossa by the I^roncb 
m 1808, vheii the place was defend- 
ed by the Spaniards under the brave 
general Palafox, that a young w^oman, 
named Augustina, materially tended, 
by her heroic exertions, to damp the 
ardour of the enemy. Thougli made 
prisoner, she escaped from tlie hos- 
pital to which a fever had confined 
her, and, upon rejoining the Spanish 
army, was raised to military rank in 
the artillery. Sir John Moore was 
then sent to the Peninsula, in full 
command of the Hritish army ; and 
in November he had reached Sala- 
manca, wdiero he was informed that 
tlie forces of the patriots had been 
recently routed by tiie Freiieli. To 
retreat, therefore, was sir John’s only 
course ; but the hostility of the vil- 
lagers in tliose parts, and the cold- 
ness of the season, brought great dis- 
tress upon his devoted army, as it 
worked its way to the sea, through 
more than 250 miles of mountain 
country. On the 11th of January, 
1809, it reached Corunna, and on the 
IGth commenced its cmibarkation on 
board the transports brought thither 
for the purpose. The French, how- 
ever, under marshal Soult, having 
advanced upon the town before tlie 
main body of the forces had taken 
ship, sir John determined to give 
them battle ; and in the <?arly port of 
the contest received hisdeatli-wound. 
General Hope maintained the action 
until the complete discomfiture of 
the enemy ; so that the embarkation 
was effected in the following night; 
but the Britisli lost in this unfortu- 
nate expedition 6000 men, and all its 
ammunition and stores. Soult now 
advanced upon and took Oporto ; 
but the opportune return of sir Ar- 
tliur Wellesley from England induced 
that general to relinciuisb bis acqui- 
sition, and retreat to Madrid. The 
defeat of Cuestra, the Spanish loader, 
in Estremadura, by the French, caus- 
ed sir Arthur to give up the pursuit 
of Soult ; and in July, 1809, in con- 
junction with Cuestra, he gained a 
victory over the enemy at Tulavera. 


On November 19, 1809, the Spa- 
nish army of Andalusia, about 60,000 
strong, commanded by general Arei- 
zaga, advanced to Ocana (pronounced 
Okami^a)^ and tlircateiied Madrid;* 
wiiich was occupied by tlie French. 
The Froncli, under marshal Soult, 
attacked the Spaniards, w'bo fought 
with great courage, especially the in- 
fantry, and at first repulsed the ene- 
my ; but after tliroe hours of struggles 
the French succeeded in breaking the 
Spanish line?, which dispersed in the 
greatest confusion, leaving all tlieir 
(‘aiiiion and baggage, and one half of 
their men killed or prisoners. Aiei- 
zaga hurried aw'ay wdth tlu? remain- 
der of his army towards the Sierra 
Moreisa. The battle of Oeana was 
a most disastrous event to the Sj)a- 
nish cause ; and an incident con- 
nected with it generated a fero<'ious 
spirit, which, in every subs(*queut 
conflict between Spaniard and 
IVencbman, and unhappily IxHween 
Spaniard and S])auiar(), almost to 
the present hour, has painfully 
distinguished Peninsular warfare. 
After the battle, a division, consisting 
mainly of Poles, (who had, on a(‘- 
rount of the failure of their revolu- 
tionary schemes at liome, been ex- 
pelled their country, and for bread had 
taken pay in the levelling lanks of 
the French), was clmrged to escort 
to Burgos the j)risouers, amounting, 
according to some accounts, to 80,000 
men. The road from Oenua to Ihirgos 
is nearly due north, across the Tajo 
(I'agus) through Madrid (the site 
of tlie Homan Mantua Carpentana). 
Segovia, Aranda del Diiero, and 
Lerma ; hut tlie Poles, on reaclhr/g 
the open country above Madrid, 
turned off* towards Alcala do lle- 
nares, and there set uj>on and 
slaughtered above KbOOO of their 
prisoners in cold blood I The whole 
would have been butchered, but for 
the interference of the few l‘V<mch in 
the division, who gave their oaths to 
tlie Poles to keep tliem in safe 
custody. So atrocious a proceeding 
having reached the cars of Merino, 
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(tlic commander of one of those 
guerilla parties, which continuallv 
hung upon the skirts of the French 
armies, attacked their roar-guards, 
cut off‘ their convoys and despatches, 
and contributed, in no small degree, 
to the final expulsion of tlie inva- 
ders from the Peninsula,) he, clergy- 
man as he was, (a man of good la- 
mily and fortune, who had turned 
soldier on being deprived of his 
estates and living by the ravag<s of 
the Freneh, supporting at his own 
cost a tr<5op of horsemen >, vowed 
1](‘ would have the life of a I’ole for 
every hair of tlie head of tlie Spa- 
niards so barbarously murdered. The 
fitet of his tro<»ps kee[>ing constantly 
close, eitlier in tlie rear or on either 
sid(‘ of the Polish division, as it pro- 
ceeded from Segovia to Aranda, he- 
coining known to the latter, various 
stratagems were adopted to seize the 
eiira Merino’s person ; a matter con- 
sidered not difficult, since he never 
bivouacked witli liis troop, but, 
(l('parting to a distanee from it with 
a single orderly, and sometimes cpiite 
alone, ro])osed under some trees, with 
his horse’s body for a pillow. At 
length some tlireats being liberally 
dealt by the l*oles to the villagers 
along the Duero, of burning their 
^•ottag^!^ if they did not discover to 
tlH*rn the cura, a young peasant, 
named Jidiati, baldly off’ered to con- 
duct their whole body to where he 
was; and though warned, tliat if he 
(leceiveci them, his life should in- 
stantly lie sacrificed, he accepted 
tlieir terms, and at midnight, being 
prpyi<U»d with a horse, and placed 
bM^e(»n twti officcj’s, led the w'ay 
across a h(*ath, in the direction of a 
pine wood, where ho alleged the 
<Mira was reposing. The night was 
sii dark, that not an objc'Ct could be 
discerned furtlier off than 15 or 20 
paces. The head, of the column had 
arrived at about that distance from 
tlu‘ first pine-trees, when a strong voice 
challenged with a ‘ Quo vive?’ ‘La 
1' ranee,’ answered the Frertch colonel, 
laying his hand on one of his hol- 
ster pistols. * Fuego,’ commanded 


the same voice as before. The w'ord 
was illuminated by the simultaneous 
flash of 500 muskets ; the echoes of 
the report running round the moun- 
tains, and at length dying away in 
the distance. The two front ranks 
of the French infantry fell almost to 
a man. At the same instant, tlie 
riglit flank was cliarged by a sejuadron 
of cavalry, and the whole cavalry 
thrown into inextricable confusion. 
A torch, which had been kept con- 
cealed by tlie Spaniards, was pro- 
duced, and an luindrcd others were 
immediately lighted at it. By theur 
glare might be seen the whole of 
Merino’s forces ([uictly hemming in 
tlie devoted little band, which, al- 
ready entirely broken by the volley 
and tlie subsequent charge of the 
hussars, was in no state to contend 
witii the far superior forces brought 
against it. Those who attempted to 
resist, and among them w'as the colo- 
nel, who had been wounded, but not 
killed by the first discharge, wx»re in- 
stantly despatched. Tlie remainder, 
nearly 700 men, surrendered ; and 
their arms and the horses of tlie ca- 
valry having been taken from them, 
they were marched down to the cor- 
ral (the place where guerilla horses 
are foddered), into which they were 
driven pcdUinell, like a flock of sheep 
into the slaughter-house, tin? en- 
trance of the building being then, by 
Merino’s order, blocked up with 
bushes, branches, and trunks of trees, 
which the Spaniards brought for the 
purpose. The terrible intention of 
this proceeding soon became apparent. 
A large stack of firewocMl, which the 
peasants liad built up near thcshed,was 
by the cura's orders distributed around 
it. Ttvthis and the branches \vasaddt‘d 
straw ; of wliicli a considerable quan- 
tity liad been brought for the liorses. 
Torches were then applied in fifty 
different places ; and in an instant 
the corral w^as in flames I Then com- 
menced one of the most horrible 
scenes ever witnessed or described. 
The 700 unfortunate Poles and 
Frenchmen, who, if they had not ex- 
pected quarter, had by no means an- 
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tlcipatcd tlic frightful nature of the 
death reserved for them, uttered 
frantic yells when they h(»came aware 
of their dreadful situation, wheii they 
saw the flames rising, and heard the 
pine planks of which the building was 
composed, crackling and splitting in 
every direction around them. They 
made desj)eratc efforts to break out 
of their burning prison; but even 
wlien, aided by the devouring cle- 
ment, they succeeded in making a 
breach, on every side was a wall of 
lire, and hiiyt)nu that the naked sa- 
bres and fiKod bayonets of the gue- 
rillas, by which tliose who rushed 
out, scorched and blackened, were 
thrust back again into the furnace. 
In a few minutes the roof fell in ; and 
the dry fern and litter which wiis in 
great abundance on the floor of the 
stablobecoming ignited, the heat was 
so violent, that the Spaniards them- 
selves w'ere obliged to retire to some 
distance* The beams and planks of 
which the shed was built now yielded 
inwards to the pressure of the faggots 
piled against them ; the flames spread 
rapidly, and reached tliose of the 
wretched victims who had crowded 
together in the centre of the corral, 
to avoid, as long as possilde, their in- 
evitable doom ; and to their now ago- 
nizing shrieks for mercy, their execu- 
tioners alone replied by loud .shouts 
of ‘ Mueren los Polacos ! Death to 
the Poles — remember Ocaiia !’ At 
length Merino ordered a volley to be 
fired among the survivors ; every 
shot told on the mass of dark forms 
that were writhing in the midst of 
what seemed a lake of fire ; and 
after one or two piercing cries and 
groans, a pyramid of bright flame 
shot up into the air, and all was 
over I The day was breaking w hen 
the cura, at the head of his troops, 
was leaving the theatre of this bloody 
tragedy, and his horse nc'urly trode 
on the body of a Spanish peasant, 
who had been killed by a pistok^shot. 
It was Julian ; the French cploncl 
had kept his word. Merino stopped 
when he recognised his best spy life- 
less, dropped a few tears, and cxclaim- 
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irig ‘Povere Julian, quo lastisma!’ 
(Poor Julian, wdiat a pity!) ordered 
his body to be carried by an orderly, 
till a churchyard came in view where 
to inter it. 

It was in October, 1809, that Na- 
poleon had thus written to the empe- 
ror of Russia: ‘General Wellesley 
has had the extreme imprudence to 
commit himself in the heart of Spain 
with SO, 000 men ; having on his 
flanks three armies, consisting of 
ninety battalions and from forty to 
fifty squadrons, and, in his front, the 
army commanded by the king, of 
C(jnal force ; it is diflicult to conceive 
such an act of presumption.’ Sir Ar- 
thur, how'cver, maintained his ground; 
and on December 20th began the 
siege of Saragossa, which proved one 
of the most s]>lcudid instances on re- 
cord of a prolonged resistance, last- 
ing as it did until February 20, IBIO. 
llie last twenty-three days of it was 
a war of streets and houses ; the edi- 
fices in the neighhourliood of the at- 
tacked bastion being of so solid a con- 
struction, that they whtc enabled to 
assist in the defence — whicli, on such 
occasions, is done by barricading the 
streets leading to the breach, and 
loop-holing the several stories of the 
houses for a musk e try-fire. In 1810, 
with the rank of viscount Welling- 
ton, the general resolvid on pievt‘nt- 
ing, if possible, the attempt of tlie 
French to occupy Portugal ; and 
when the fortres.sof Almeida, in that 
country, had fallen to the enemy 
(August), his lordship made the peo. 
pie of the town and neighbouring 
villages remove towards Lisbon, after 
burning every thing which thcy^Jt«^J 
not carry away ; and when the French 
had been driven from Sierra liiisaco, 
with equal loss on both sides, he re- 
moved to Torres Vedras, cariwing 
with him the wliole population of the 
intervening country. Great indivi- 
dual distress was the necessary con- 
serpience of this proceeding ; and to 
alleviate it, liberal contributions were 
made in IJsb<m and England. At 
the close of the year, Massena, with 
the French army, made Santarem his 
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head-quartrrs ; wliilo lord Welling- 
ton, with tile capital behind him, and 
the sea open for supplies, had no 
reason to complain of difficulties. 

In March 1811, the attempt of a 
comliiued English ami Spanish force 
to destroy the French blockade of 
Cadiz, brouglit on the battle of Bar- 
rosii ; and general Graham, the com- 
maiidcn*, obtained great credit for his 
talented conduct on so trying an oc- 
casion. After a very severe action, 
the enemy retreated, leaving behind 
them an eagle, six pieces of cannon, 
two generals wounded, and the field 
r»)vered with arms and dead bodies. 
Mass(Uia, tired of waiting for supplies, 
and surrounded by a devtista ted coun- 
try, now quitted Santarern, fallowed 
hy lord Wellington. The object of 
tin' latter in pursuing the Frencli 
was to prevent their excesses, and to 
urge them into Spain by the nearest 
roads; notwithstaiidiug which, they 
a(‘tod most barbarously to tlie people 
through whose villages they passed. 
Massena crossed the Spanish frontier 
on the 4th of April, and he continued 
liis retreat till he reached Ciudad 
Rodrigo, wli<?rc he established his 
ljead-(piarters, and whence he sallied 
lurtli to attack the British, who were 
blockading Almeida. But liis sissaults 
w(u'e repulsed by the skill of lord 
Wellington, Almeida was evacnated 
by Its garrison, and many prisoners 
were made, as the retiring men wound 
lln'ir way tlirough the blockading 
l>osts in silence, with the hope of 
escaping unobserved. The battle of 
Alhuera took place between marshal 
Soult and the English marshal Bercs- 
/or^l in June, \vhen victory declared 
lor tile British ; the enemy being com- 
pelled to cross the river, leaving 2000 
dead, and 1000 prisoners. At the 
close of the year, sickness, and the 
want of reinforcements, induced lord 
^Vellingtou to take up his winter- 
quarters within the Portuguese fron- 
tier; but on the lOth of January, 
11^12, he got possession of Ciudad 
Rjidrigo by assault. The garrison of 
1700 men, besides officers, together 
with 153 pieces of cannon, and vast 
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quantities of stores, were all placed 
at the disposal of the British ; and 
the Spanish Cortes instantly made 
the conqueror a grandee of the first 
class, as duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, his 
grateful country conferring upon him 
an earldom. The carl of Wellington 
next invested Badajoz, on both sides 
of the Guadiana ; and on tlic 7th of 
April the garrison surrendered, re- 
duced tis it was b}'^ the operations of 
the siege from 5000 to 3800 men. 
Soult, when he heard of this severe 
loss, retreated towards Andalusia ; 
and the earl arrived without opposi- 
tion at Salamanca, July 16th. 

On the 22d a general engagement 
commenced. The resistance of the 
French was obstinate ; but at the 
approach of night they fled, and w ere 
pursued by the English as long as 
they could be distinguished. Twelve 
pieces of cannon, two eagles, and a 
number of colours and w^iggons, 
were captured, 100 officers made 
prisoners, marshal Marmont wounded 
severely, and four general offic(Ts 
slain. The earl lost no time in ad- 
vancing upon Madrid, which he en- 
tered August J2th, king Joseph, the 
brother of Napoleon, having qiiitt('d 
it four days before ; and in com- 
memoration of this event, the noble 
general wtis created marquis of Wel- 
lington, and presented, by the nna- 
iiimous voice of parliament, with a 
handsome grant of money to pnr- 
cjiase hinds. After a short stay in tiie 
capital, tlie Britisli advanced towards 
Valladolid, the enemy retiring before 
tliem to Burgos. Burgos the French 
evacnated in the night ; but they 
left there a large garrison in the 
castle, and the place being defended 
by an almost impregnable line of 
ivorks, lord Wellington, for want of 
artillery, was compelled to begin a 
retrograde march. lie was closely 
piirsiu'd hy the enemy, who gained 
an additional share of courage on 
perceiving an army, which had 
hitherto appeared invincible, aetuatcil 
l)y fear. By the eminent skill, how- 
. ever, of tlicir leader, the British 
! reached Freynada on the frontier of 
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Portugal, with trifling loss: pursued 
as thejr were by an overwhelming 
force of 75,0()0 man and 200 pieces 
of cannon. Lord Wellington took 
up his winter-quarters here ; and on 
visiting Lisbon, he was received with 
the most une^piivocal marks of trium- j 
phant w^elcome. 

Nothing further occurred worthy 
of mention until 1813, when the 
Cortes, wiio had hitherto boon jea- ] 
lous of the British general, gave him 
the full command of their troops. By 
a series of brilliant ojierations, the 
Prench w'ere immediately driven from 
their positions on the F.bro and 
Doiiro, and at length were reduced 
t<) the alternative of abandoning the 
country entirely, or risking every 
thing upon a pitched liattle. King 
Joseph adopted the latter course, and 
drew up his forces near Vittoria, 
where, on the 2 1st of June, he was 
signally beaten. The artillery, bag- 
gage, and military chest of the fugi- 
tives, fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors ; and so comph'te w^as the rout, 
that the remnants of the d(»feated 
army scarcely deemed themselves 
safe until they had escaped fairly 
into Prance. AVlien intelligence 
of this victory reached England, the 
marquis was advanced to the very 
unusual British honour of Field- 
marshal. Before pursuing the French 
into their own country, it was neces- 
sary for the marquis to reduce St. 
Sebastian and Pampeluna : the for- 
mer, after a frightful loss, was taken 
by storm, and the latter surrendered 
by capitulation. Meanwhile the 
operations of the allied armies in the 
sou th-eastern pro v inces proceeded 
badly ; and* sir John Murray, after 
beginning the siege of Tarragona 
without consideration, abandoned his 
works and guns with equal haste. 
But the vigour of tlu^ marquis com- 
pensated this error.: he crossed the 
Bidassoa in October, and in the next 
month defeated Soult’s army on the 
Nivelle. Winter interrupted not 
file war; and Soult, being driven 
with severe loss from his strong posi- 
tion at Orthes, exposed Bordeaux to 


the invading armj\ At the same in- 
stant the due d’Angouleme, the re- 
presentative* of the ancient line of 
monarchs (now by his party styled 
ex-king of Franco), arrived in the mar- 
quis s camp, and was received by tlui 
people of llordcaux with unexpected 
enthusiasm. The white cockade wixs 
to be seen in eveiy hiit and cap ; the 
white flag streamed from every stee- 
ple, castle, and tower ; iuid no specta- 
tor could have mipposed but tliat the 
loyal feeling of tiro pooplo, suppressod 
during the long tyranny pf Buona- 
parte, had now burst Ibrtli, never 
again to be subdued. 

The marquis and bis Spanish allies 
continuing tin* pursuit of Soult, that 
marshal was tirst drivrui from an a{l- 
vantageous post at Aire, then from 
a strong position behind the town of 
Tarhe.'*, and was finnIJ}' forced to fall 
back upon Toulon&e. lire Pu'itish 
general had now rapidly extend(*d 
the iiuthority of the* allied army ovc‘r 
the country, from the Pyrenees to 
the river (laronnc ; with the excep- 
tion only of the strong places of 
Bayonne*, St. Jean-pi(*d-de-])()rt, and 
Navarreins ; and these aFo were 
closely blockaded Iry his troops. But 
to render the diversion in favour of 
the northern armies yet more efiei*- 
the, he determined to dislodge tlie 
<‘ncmy from the city and the military 
position of Toiilouse likewise. 'Phis 
enterprise was attended with extreme 
difficulty ; first, from its being neces- 
sar}^ to se})arate the allied armv into 
two f)arts, in ord(»r to enable it to act 
on both sides of the Garonne, wliilst 
the enemy retaiiu'd his whole force 
perfectly united by iTK‘ans of t^.e 
bridge of Toulouse ; secondly, ne- 
cause the passage of tlu* river by the 
part of the allied army destined to 
operate on its right bank, had to he 
effected in sight of, and within rcsich 
of the enemy ; and thirdly, because 
the French troops occupied on the 
right bank, and in immediate con- 
nexion with tlie city of Toulouse, a 
position of very great natumi strength, 
extremely difliciiit of approach, and 
to which Soult was dtiily adding new 
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works. But these obstacles were all 
overcome ; a satiguiiiary battle took 
place between the two enemies, April 
\{\ J8J4 ; undSoult, being completely 
defeated, evacuated the post in the 
uiclu of the 1 1th, leaving three gc- 
luTiils and 1600 men prisoners. On 
tlie following day, the inanpiis enter- 
ed the place, aniidst the acclamations 
of tlio iiihabitants. Tlic dislodgment 
ol’ tJio enemy from an almost unas- 
sailable military position, aflbrded at 
onccim evidence of tlie extraordinar}^ 
talent.-* anti eiitcrprising spirit of lord 
Wellington, and established a distinct 
mark of tiu' progress wliieh had been 
made by hisarni.s ; nevortiieless some 
(»f lli(‘ Ti tmeli have recently ventiir- 
<'d to jidirni (and have been support- 
ed by a j»arty in England possessing 
little of the ‘ amor ])atrii)e’; that Soult, 
not Wellington, was the victor at 
'ioulouse. To say nothing of the 
absurdity t>f a conqueror evacuating 
a |M)-;t in the night for winch he had 
been contending, and leaving his 
nu'u therein to be made prisoners, 
th(^ dispassionate rc'ader need only 
jfcru.sc^ the published dis])atchcs of 
the (hike of W ellington, who, with 
his accustoiiH*d clearness, and hatred 
of all ambiguous and confusing terms 
:uitl details, slunvs the victory of Tou- 
loit>e to have belonged, without a 
shadow of doubt, to the British. | 
llefore quitting the subject, a circuin- 
st;nic(' ('onnected witii the battle 
should he recorded. In the lirst at- 
tack upon the Frencli, the Spaniards 
in t!i(‘ British ranks, anxious to ino- 
. uopoliso all tlie glory, made tlieir 
mov<‘n)ent a little loo soon, before 
they wore supported by the British 
troops : the conso(pu'nee was, they 
got into a lire they could not sustain, 
and the whole of them sot off’ on the 
hill run to the rear. Tlie ninnpiis re- 
garded tliem some tirae,ex])ecting they 
would stop behind the English, who 
had moved forw^awls, and obliged the 
french to retire ; hut no such thing 
^t\wy absolutely ran off out of 
sight — w'liereat the illustrious gene- 
jal, unable longer to restrain his 
laughter, exclaimed, ‘ Well, hang me, 


if I ever saw 10,000 men run a race 
before!’ During the evening of 
the day on which the manpiis 
entered Toulouse, news reached 
him, which made it evident that tlic 
last severe conflict might have been 
spared. I'lie emperor of Russia and 
the king of Prussia had entered Paris 
on the 31st of March ; and Buona- 
parte had been formally deposed. 
Sonlt, however, did not deem the in- 
telligence authentic ; and tlic mar- 
quis therefore continued his advance 
until the 17th of A[)nl, when fresh 
despatches came, and the Frencli 
desired a suspension of liostilitii*s. 
Upon the arrival of the marquis in 
Paris, he was de.scrvcdly created duke 
of H'ellington by his sovereign ; and 
an additional grant of money was 
made to his grace by the parliament, 
to piirehasc lands. 

'riiiis closed the celebrated Penin- 
sular war ; and few military achit^ve- 
nients can weigh in the balance witli 
the peculiar merits of this sweejiing 
clearance of tl\c foe from every corner 
of Spain and Portugal into the gulley 
of the Pyrenees, and thence into 
France, there again to be signally 
conquered on his own soil. The 
vigilance, the patience, the labours of 
years, will be duly estimatc'd, when 
the great leader shall liave jiassed to 
.scenes where wars are not, and when 
the narrative shall liave taken its 
jiroper station in history. According’to 
the judgment of experienecd soldiers, 
the work i.s alone sufficient to })lace 
the name of Wellington in the liigli- 
est rank of warriors, whether of ari- 
cicuit or modern limes ; and as a mer- 
ciful victor, and the anxious guardian 
of his men. no general lias* ever mor(' 
deserved, or more obtained, the ap- 
piubation of all troe lovers of their 
country. 

The Waccheken Expedition, — 
It was in 1800 that, to create a di- 
version in favour of Austria (which 
was once more endeavouring to throw 
oft' the yoke of Napoleon), the Eng- 
lish ministry sent out an expedition 
to the coast of Holland, under the 
earl of Chatham and sir Richard 
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Strachan, wliich soon subdnod the 
fortress of Flushing, and llic isle of 
Walcljeren, then under French do- 
mination ; but the extreme unheal- 
tliiness of the climate forced the con- 
querors to evacuate their ac(][uisi- 
tioiis, after the sacrifice of many va- 
luable lives. The unfortunate en- 
terprise was both ill-conceived and 
badly executed ; the armament did 
not reach Holland until Austria had 
been irretrievably ruined at Wagram ; 
and the main objects of the expedi- 
tion, which were the destruction of 
the French fleet in the Scheld, and 
the occupation of Antwerp, were 
barely attempted. According to the 
French account, 2.3,000 English pe- 
rished on the occasion. ‘ Tlie Eng- 
lish (says Napoleon liimself in a 
letter) might as well have thrown 
their men into the sea, as have sent 
them into the pestilential marshes of 
WalclK'ren.’ The simple reduction 
of the fortress of Flushing was a gal- 
lant affair ; but it of course griev- 
ously injured the port and town. 
Flushing has always had much noto- 
riety, as the grand place of resort of 
Englisli smugglers. 

The Tyrolese IxsinuiETTioN, 
— The Tyrol is a district of 
Germany, at the south of Bavaria, 
bounded on the west by Switzerland, 
on the south and cast by Lombardy, 
and on the north-east by Austria, 
into the possession of which it came 
1303, when Margaret, countess of 
the Tyrol, be<picathed it to her 
uncles, the dukes of Austria, It is 
150 miles long from north to south, 
and 1 20 broad from east to west, and 
contains, amongst its many fine towns, 
tlic ancient one of Trent, where the 
great council was held. The country 
is very mountainous, having tli^ Alps 
in one part of it ; and it has forests 
abounding in game, mines rich in sil- 
ver, copper, lead, and salt, and pro- 
duces rubies, ainethists, emeralds, and 
cornelians of fine quality. I nnspruck 
is tile capital, and Austrian seat of 
government ; and the Inn is the chief 
river, which, passing into Bavaria, 
falls into tlie Danube. Tlic Tyrolese 


are remarkably primitive Jind simple 
in their habits, greatly attaclied to 
their country, and generally indus- 
trious, and of a mechanical turn. 
Nece.ssity has driven them to the 
useful arts, as a means of supply- 
ing the deficiencies of nature ; and 
the numerous cascades with which 
the country abounds, afl'ord am})le 
opportunity of obtaining, at no e\- 
jiensc, an external power, capable of 
setting in motion tlunr simple nia- 
cliinery. Conducted into the fields, 
the liouse, and mills, by litJle wooden 
troughs, in the course of llieir preci- 
pitous descent, tlie mountain torrents 
perform themo^t important functions 
of domestic economy. Tlie irrigation 
of meadows, the grinding of corn, the 
fabriaition of oil, the sharpening of 
tools, are all porfornu‘cl by the.se 
streams, on the mills which they set 
in motion. In many places each 
peasant has his mill, which is ap- 
plied to aliiio>t cfvery purpose ol‘ life ; 
even the rocking of a cradle is some- 
times performed hy means of a water- 
wheel. Nor are the most minute arts 
overlooked by this industriou:'. pi'o- 
ple ; and numbers of families earn 
a not contemptible livelihood by rc'ar- 
iiig canary-birds, which are sold in all 
the citie> of Europe, When Napo- 
leon, after his victory of Auslerlitz, 
1805, had compelled Austria to cede 
the 'lyrol to Bavaria, in lieu of VVurz- 
burg, it was stipulated, to calm tin* 
fears of the Tyrolese, that they sliouUl 
retain the sarm* privileges as M’hen 
under the dominion of Austria, whose 
protection they had enjoyed 442 
years. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
however, was no sooner ina.stcrcoX 
the country, than a total change was 
effected, and even the name of South 
Bavaria substituted for that of the 
Tyrol. The Tyrolese, upon this 
breach of faith, secretly determined 
to deliver their country from tlie Ba- 
varian yoke ; and sending deputies 
privately to Vienna, the Austrians 
promised them a supply of arms. 
Among the deputies was AndcTo 
Hofer, whose family, for a Ion" suc- 
cession of years, had been proprietors 
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of the inn at Sand, in the valley of j 
J^‘lsst^yr ; of which himself was now ‘ 
the hoht. Plis benevolence of cha- 
racter liad endeared him to the in- 
hahiuints of the valley ; and a former 
ramj)fii<;n, in which he commanded 
II com]):iny of tirailleurs, had made 
him sufficiently acquainted witli war, 
to induce him to take the lead in the 
projected levy of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, when 10,500 Austrian 
entered the country in the 
niglit of the 8th April, 1809, merely to 
organize t]^c Icv^e en inassc^ Hofer 
and his fnend Teinicr issued their 
proclamations, and w'ctc speedily 
joined hy the peasantry. The Bava- 
rians, hardly able to comprehend the 
!iatine of so sudden a nwolution, 
began destroying the bridges and 
liigliways, to obstruct the further pro- 
gress of the Austrians ; but, to their 
astonishment, they could obtain as- 
sistance. only from their own soldioi*s; 
and on attempting to letreat from 
the Tyrol, a great number of tliem 
were made prisoners hy the country- 
pcoplt*. Tliough tile French speedily 
reinforci'd them, and t^ngaged tlic 
Tyrole.se at St. Laurent, llie united 
forces wxre entirely put to the rout ; 
and tlie capitulation of Wiltau, which 
.>))i:iined Martin Teimer the title of 
baron de Wiltau, effected on the 
liitli of April the (unancipation of 
the country. 

Tims, without the aid of regular 
troo[»s (for the Austrians did not 
contend), the peasantry of the Tyrol 
restored tlicir little territory to the 
protection of its ancient guardians, 
lb I ring the conflict, the women, 
aritied with pitchforks, were em- 
ployed in rolling down fragments o 
rock from the elevated crags of the 
inouiilains upon their enemies pass- 
ing along the valleys; and they 
were for the most part boys who dis- 
mpunted a corps of cavalry on tlu 
plains of Halle. Tlio united French 
and Bavarians twice more entered 
the little state ; and after their third 
repulse hy the people, a solemn Tt 
JJeum was celebrated at Innspruck. 
w^iiich place Hofer entered in triumph 


on the 15th of August. IIofcM- was 
tiow declared commander-in-chi(»f (»f 
•he Tyrol, and all authority, civil and 
military, was vested in his person ; 
but unhappily a division tookjdaco in 
a few weeks between him and Teinicr, 
and the French, taking advantage of 
the feud, recovered by the end of 
October every important post. 

Peace having been concluded be- 
tween France and Au.stria, an am- 
nest}^ was promised to such of 
Tyrolese as w^oiild lay down their 
arms without delay. Hofer, liow- 
ever, called upon his countrymen to 
nject tlie proposal, and, in several 
spirited proclamations, entreated them 
to make one grand effort to drive (.ut 
the 111X7^01*8. Pint the heroic Sand- 
wirth foiiud himself alone in the 
field ; and deserted by the peasantry, 
he fled to a little cottage, only four 
league.s distant from Sand, whither 
some faithful adherents carried him 
food. Here an express from the 
emperor reached him, entreating his 
instant removal to Vienna ; hut he 
strangely declined the graciou.s offer, 
and Donay do Schlanders, iiis trea- 
cherous confidant, having, for a large 
sum of money, discovered the place, 
of his retreat, a company of 1500 
Frenchmen came w’ithin nniskct-shot 
of the cottag<\ Hofer made no re- 
sistance, and w*as taken to Mantua, 
w'horc a council of war ordered his 
execution within tw’enty-foiir hours. 
Tlie Sandw'irth heard his .‘■sentence 
xvith calmness, and only rem.irked 
that he had hoped the peculiarity ol‘ 
his situation w'oiild have justified liis 
conduct after the amnesty. 

On the morning of tlue tiOth of 
February, 1810, at eleven, TJofer was 
brouglit forth, escorted hy soldiers 
and conducted in procos.sion to the 
place appointed for his exccutioiK 
Tliosc of the Tyrolese wlio were in 
the houses, fell on their knees in 
prayer as he passed ; while as many 
as could get into the streets, attended 
him to the fatal spot, inploring his 
benediction. The martyr to the 
cause of the Tyrol freely dispensed 
it to them ; and when the escort 
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drew up on a bastion near the Porta 
Ceresa, he gave to the abbe IMani- 
fusti, liis confessor, all he had of va- 
lue about his person, requesting him 
to distribute it as he tliought proper. 
Twelve grenadiers and a corporal 
were then comoianded to advance, and 
the Sandwiith ordered to be placed 
in the centre. He accordingly came 
forward, but would not sutler his 
eyes to be bandage^d ; ajid when de- 
sired to fall on his knees, refused, 
saying emphatically, '1 am upright, 
speaking as a mortal, before Him 
who created me ; and upright T wiuh 
to surrender to Him my spirit / thus 
nuconscioiisly confornnng to the 
maxim of Vespasian, ‘ Imperatorerii 
oportet stantem inori.’ To the cor- 
poral he gave a piece of twenty 
krciitzei’S, coined during his admini- 
stration ; and then exclaimed in a loud 
voice, ‘Fire!’ Though each of the 
grenadiers struck liim, lie died not 
until the corporals musket had been 
discharged. The grenadiers tlien 
boro away the corpse, and it was in- 
terred with great solemnity. 

The Duke or York^ Trial, iBOO. 
— The duke was the second son of 
George HI., and commander-in-chief 
of the 13riti.sh army. Colonel War- 
dle, in tlie liouse of commons, having 
accused him of promoting improper 
persons to military rank, through the 
influence of a Mrs. Clarke, au inquiry 
was instituted into liis conduct, and 
he was honourably acquitted, though 
he thereupon resigned his post. In 
1810, he was, to the great joy of the 
army, reinstated ; and during the last 
years of the war with France, his 
royal liighness, by an unceasing at- 
tention to the cliaracter and talents 
of the officers, and to the cojnforts 
and healtli of the men, prepared for 
bis country, under God, the most 
splendid victories which our annals 
boost. Trained under a system so 
admirable, the army seemed to in- 
crease in efficacy in proportion to the 
increasing occasion which the public 
had for their services. Nor is it a less 
praise that, wlien the men so disci- 
plined returned from scenes of battle. 
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they rcassumed the habits of private 
life, as if they had never left them ; 
and that of all the offences whicii the 
criminal calendar long after pre- 
sented, there were very few instances 
indeed in wliich the perpetrators were 
disbanded soldiers. 

The Juiui.KE ov Geouoe III., 
1809, to commemorate his majesty’s 
completion of the fiftieth year of his 
reign, was celebrated with groat splen- 
dour, October *2.5. The public were 
entertained in every possible nianiier 
gratuitously ; and the sa^ic ceremo- 
nies were repeated August 1, 1814, 
when the lioiisi* of Brunswick in 
England completed its hundredth 
year. 

Arolition' or the Papal Power, 
180!>. — After the death of Gimga- 
nclli (Oeincnt XIV.) and the sup- 
pression of tlie .lesuits, tlie ttmiporal 
pow-er uf the popes rapidly dechned ; 
and when Pius VI. was carried ofl'hy 
Derthier from the capitol to Franci’ 
1708, it may be said to have been 
extinguislied. In 1800 Napoleon, 
to serve his own ambitious ends, 
created cardinal Chiaramonte jiojie, 
with the title of Piirs VH, ; that 
pcrsonagecrowncdhim emperor 1804; 
but in 1809 he declared the papal 
I functions terminated, and the stales 
of the church for ever added to 
FrancM'. (See T/n* Pnjmlom in 1 Pa- 
rallel lleigns.) 

The Maujuthls mauk av Eng- 
lish Colony, IKIO.—Mauiitius, or 
the isle of France, is in the Indian 
ocean, forty lragu(‘S from the isle of' 
Bourbon, and 1*20 from Madagascar ; * 
and is tliirty-five miles long, and 
twenty broad. It was discovered* by 
MjLScarcnhas, a Portuguesi^, 1507, 
and by him called Cerne ; but it 
was not colonized even when, in 
1508, the Dutch admiral VanJs'erk 
took possession of it for his country, 
naming it Mauritius, after Mauri<;;c, 
Prince of Orange. ' Van Ncrk did ftot 
leave any one on the isle, nor was it 
inhabited till 17*21, when the French 
landed from Bourbon, and established 
a small settlement, on which occa- 
sion tliey named it the isle of France. 
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The spot, however, was used for 
ittle otljer than a watering-place for 
hips until IHIO; when, it having hc- 
oriie a rendezvous for the free- 
)()oters of every nation, especially 
Vend], to lit out privateers, and 
oujmit dcpretlations on English pro- 
)tvty, 1*2,000 troops, with twenty 
hips of war, despatched by our go- 
crnincnt in India, added it to the 
ro\rri of Great Ihitain. The Eng- 
ish governors have been: IBIO, 
J. 1 aiquhar ; 1817, general G. 
1. Hall; coloiH*! J. I)al- 

yiuple ; 1810, general 11. Darling ; 

sir li. J. ] arfpihar ; 18*2;h 
iaihraith Lowry Colo ; 18*27, gene- 
al (.!r)JviIIo ; g<‘ncral Nieolay. 

riie isle is one of the most pictu- 
(*<(ju(* and romantic in the east(*rn 
leiiii-'phere ; tlie land rises from the 
■oa'jt to the centre ; and chains of 
nouiitains intersect it in various 
adii from that centre to the shore; 
here arc‘, however, throe priuci[>al 
aiiges, ill height fnun 1800 to 2800 
ect al)ov(‘ the sea, mostly covered 
vith liinhtr. 'The climate is on tlio 
vhnlc* sahdirious ; sugar is the staple, 
)1* wliicli large ipiantities are annually 
'Xjioited; and amongst the fruit.s 
vliicli flourisli, may he named the 
uange, lemon, mango, guava, lime, 
ig, pomegranate, graju?, tamarind, 
‘ocoa-mit, hreacLfruit, date, almond, 
piiiice, citi<tn, mulberry, pineapple, 
diaddoc and peach. A great iiuin- 
)cr of small isles are under the go- 
^(‘riimcnt of Mauritius, especially the 
5<\vciii'lles, forming an archipelago, 
liicli capitulated to tlu* Ih ithh, 1 704. 
Maii^y of them are good fishing-places, 
ind.'all have a few residtmts from 
Mauritius on them, to keep up some- 
thing like a government among the 
t)ativ(‘s. The rule of Mauritius is in 
tlio governor, an executive council 
d four, and a legislative of fifteen 
aeinbcrs. 

Di- ATI! OP THE Princess Amelia, 
810. — The decease of tins beloved 
anghter of George HI., wlio sent 
nn a ring in wdiicli was a braid of 
er hair, as a last token of remem- 
**ance, just before she expired, 
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brought upon the declining monarch 
in 1811 a second visitation of his 
dreadful malady; and from this he 
never again recovered 

Rei’orm Agitation, 1810. — 
Throughout the latter period of this 
reign, there w^as a constant disposi- 
tion amongst men of unsettled minds, 
to ascribe every evil in the national 
affairs to the want of a correct par- 
liamentary representation. JMect- 
ings public and private were con- 
stantly held to discuss the grievanci's 
of the people; and in 1794 Mr. 
Horne Tooke, a clergyman, who had 
tlirowri asiile Ids gown, and a Miv 
Hardy, were tried on this account, 
for high trtasoii, hut acrpdtted. Sir 
Francis Ihirdett aft<*rwards took up 
tlie same cause, and was frecpicntly 
seen haranguing vast multitudes of 
persons in the open streets ; and in 
1818 was sent to the Tower for a 
libel on the house of commons ; not, 
iiowevor, without a conflict between 
the military and the moh. Mr. Coh- 
bett, author of a cheap political re- 
gister, and afterwards a memher of 
the hous(\ ceased not to writi* and 
speak jiublicly on the same question : 
he also in 1810 was convicted of a 
libel, fined I()0n/., nrid imprisoned 
two years in Newgate. Pursuing 
the same course, Mr, Hunt, a ilfc- 
shirc farmer, became the idol of the 
populace, and was returned member 
for Preston ; and in 1819, inconse- 
quence of assembling a meeting at 
Manchester, which was dispeisixl b}'' 
the yeomanry-cavalry willi loss of 
life, he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and closed his career as a 
vender of blacking. Another reform 
advocate. Major Cartwright, w’aslong 
considered a magnus Apollo by the 
vulgar ; and was occasionally called 
before the magistracy, and required 
to abstain from reform agitation. To 
the honour of sir Francis Burdett it 
must be stated, he retired, when the 
Reform Bill had passed, from the 
ranks of the popular leaders, declar- 
ing that, as ndorni had been carried, 
his object was attained ; a secession 

wliicli was greeted with every ima- 
o 
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finable mark of reprobation by his 
former colleagues. 

Massacuk of the Mamluk Hei's, 
181 1 . — MehenieL Ali, pacha of Egypt 
for the Turkish sultan, having been 
long fearful of a rise amongst the 
Mamluk chiefs, the former rulers of 
Egypt (whose oligarchy of (strictly) 
3()6 he liad supplanted l)y his own 
tyranny of one), drove many of thoin 
into Dongola and ISuhia.and invited 
such as lie had not any excuse to 
expel, to attend the magnificent pro- 
cession of his son Tos=»un, on occa- 
sion of being created general-in -chief 
in an expedition against (lie Wah- 
lii^becs and receiving the pelisse, or 
viceroy's insignia. M. Salame thus 
relatts the issue. ‘The mournful 
Friday came, when Saim Hey 
Eify collected all the other Mamluk 
Eeys at liis palace; and, little sus- 
pecting any treacherous dealing, the 
whole iKirly, splendidly attired, and 
monnted on the mo?! beautiful horses, 
proceeded at nine in the morning to 
the citadel. After they were gone, 
I mounted my ass, and, not wiiliunt 
great difficulty on account of the 
crowd, reached the inner conrtyaid 
of the castle. Here, aftt^r some de- 
lay, tlje be 3 ’s paid their congratula- 
tions to the pacha and liis proclaim- 
ed son, and formed into procession. 
Tlie cavalcade began with the jani- 
zaries ; and the Mamluk Beys were 
the last who preceded the pacha’s 
son. More than an hour elapsed 
before the whole had left the castle ; 
and before the Beys had come out, 
Mehemct Ali, habited in a blue robe 
and pink turban, and accompanied by 
Hassan *Pacha, went to a small room 
on the staircase of the divan, looking 
over the court. He appeared much 
agitated. Suddenly I saw, as the 
Beys came out, to mv utmost horror, 
the gate closed, and I heard Ahmed 
order the troops to firel The sol- 
diers, not aware of the plot, did not 
obey ; whereupon Ahmed himself 
fired at one of the Beys, and the men 
follow'ed his example, 'fhe spectacle 
of the innocent victims falling oif 
their horses was most awful ; but a 


few', W'ho were not killed at the first 
lire, rushed (as I did myself) int(» 
the castle, calling for meicy. They 
were, liovvever, pursued by the sol- 
diery; and all who surrendered, in- 
rhiding Saim Bey, had iheir lieads 
instantly cut off*. Dromedaryers wore 
now despatched by Mehemct Ali to 
the governors of jirovinces, directing 
them to seize all the Mamluks wlu» 
might be found in the villages, anil 
send them in chains to Cairo; and 
200 w'crc colhrted and barbarously 
belioaded, making the whole number 
massacred b<‘t\vcen 000 and 700.’ 
Giovanni P'inati gives the following 
account. ‘ Thi* iionr of audience was 
at hand, and a [)roc(‘ssion of 
f>00 Mainhik oflicors of higher or 
lower degrees presenred themselves 
at the gate oi‘ the citadel, and went 
in. They madi‘ rather a splendid 
.show, ami were Jed by three of their 
generals, among whom Saim Bey was 
conspicuous. Wliou entered, they 
proceedt‘d directly onwards to tin* 
palace, which oreupie.s the lii^he^t 
ground ; and as soon us their arrii 
there was announei^d to Meheniet 
AH and Hassan l\*icha, who weir 
sitting in conference together \Yithin, 
an immediate order w'as givmi foi 
the introduction of llu‘ three chiefs, 
who were received with great aHiibi- 
. Jity by botli. After a time, accord- 
ing to eastern custom, coffee wa;? 
brought, and then the pi[>es ; hut 
at the moment when the latter wen; 
presented, as if from etiquette, cn 
to leave hi.s guests more at their ease. 
Mehemct Ali arose and withdrevV; 
and sending for the captain of bis 
guard, gave orders tlmt the gales of 
the citadel should be closed ; adding 
* that as soon as Saim Bey and bis 
two associates should come out for 
the purpose of mounting, theysboiilJ 
be fired upon till they dropped : and 
that at the same signal, the troops 
posted throughout the fortress sliould 
take aim at every Mamluk within 
their reach. A corresponding ordrr 
was sent down to those in tlic tovvnr 
and to such even iis were cncam|)i<l 
witliout, round the foot of the for- 
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tre'^s, to pursue the work of exter- 
niiniition oti all stragglers that they 
should fmd ; so that not one of the 
[U’oscribed body should escape. 

Siiim Bey, and his two brothers 
in command, finding that the pacha 
did not return to them, and being 
informed by the attendants that he 
‘ had gone into his harem,* (an answer 
that precluded all further inquiry), 
judged it time to take their departure, 
ihit no sooner did they make their 
appearance w ithout, and were mount- 
ing their horses, than tliey were sud- 
denly fired upon from every quarter, 
and .ill heenme at once a scene of 
couf'usion, dismay, and horror. Si- 
milar volleys were directed at all 
wlio were collected routid, and pre- 
p.'iring to return with the cliiefs ; so 
that the victims dropped l)y hun- 
drick. Saim liiniself had time to 
gain his saddl(\ and evcji to pene- 
tratf* to one of the gates of tlie cita- 
d(‘l, i>ut all to no purpos<* ; for he 
found it closed likt' tin* rest, and fell 
lluMT, pierced with iintuinerablc bul- 
lets. Another chief, Aniiai LJey, a 
kinsman of Sairn l>ey, urged the noble 
iniimal whieii he rode to an act of 
the* greatest desperation : for he 
spurr(‘d liim till he made him clamber 
n[)on till' rampart, and preferred ra- 
ther to he ilaslted to pieces, than to 
h(* slaughtered in cold blood. Tlie 
g<m(*r<Mis animal obeyed, scaled the 
lieight, and leaped down the preci- 
Ijice, full forty feet; ami fortune so 
iavonrc'd the ri<ler, that, lliongfi bis 
*001)10 steed was killed in llie fall, 
himself escaped. An Albanian camp 
S' below, and an officer’s tent very 
near the spot on which Amim alight- 
ed. Instead of shunning it, lie went 
; and throwing himself on the 
rites of hospitality (still tliu sacred 
right of the stranger, exile, and hospes 
ni the I’^ast). implored that no advan- 
tage might he talvon of him. llis 
was not only granted, but the 
oinc(T promised him protection, oven 
at his own peril ; and kept him con- 
^‘aalod, so long as the popular fury, 
and the excesses of the soldiery 
continued,* Many Mamluks stiil 
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exist in Nubia: and one of the most 
w'eulthy and powerful of them lately 
was the same Amim Bey, of the 
house of Saim Bey Elfy, wtioso hap- 
pily escaped, as related, from the 
snare laid for him in Egypt. 

MuUDEllS OP THE FAMILIES OP 
Maiiu and Williamson. — In De- 
cember, 1811 , were perpetrated, in 
the same part of London, two of the 
most dreadful murders on record, 
and without any proved discovery of 
the assassins. Mr, Marr, a trades- 
njan of Ratcliff-high way, iiaving 
sent his servant-girl out at twelve at 
night to j>urchase oysters, was found, 
on the girl's return in a quarter of 
an hour, lying on the floor of his 
shop with his brains beaten out, to- 
gether with his wife and the shop- 
hoy. An infant in the cradle had its 
tliroat cut from ear to ear. Twelve 
nights alter this event, John Turner, 
a lodger in one Williamson's public- 
house in llulclitf, escaped from the 
house by sheets ti(‘d together, and in- 
formed a watchman that he liad just 
se(‘n a man standing over the land- 
lady’s murdered body in tbe tap-room. 
The liouse was accordingly forced 
open, Jind not only w’as Mrs. Wil- 
liamson lound horribly butchered, but 
her Imsband also, and their maid- 
servant, Bridget Harrington. As one 
Williams, taken up ujion suspicion, 
hanged himself wliile in prison, it was 
presumed that he had been tlie cliief 
actor in both these tragedies : but 
furtlier evidence was in no way ob- 
tained. Such was tlie horror and 
alarm excited by these un-English 
slaughters throughout the metro- 
polis, that numerous shopkeepers 
dreaded, for some time afterwards, 
lest tile approach of night should 
introduce a murderer to their houses 
unobserved. 

The Recency Question settled, 
1811 . — In consequence of the la- 
mentable illness of his parent, the 
prince of Wales was unanimously 
declared regent, but with very limited 
kingly powers. 

The Great Comet, 1811. — After 

one ^f the hottest summers on re* 
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cord, a most brilliant comet appeared 
to the whole continent of Europe, 
and was at its highest splendour in 
September, 1811/ The length of its 
tail, according to Herschell, was up- 
wards of one hundred millions of 
miles, and its breadtii, at the widest 
point, fifteen millions of miles. Its 
period of revolution, according to 
ilessel, is ;338;3 years ; so that it 
could luivc been seen by the world 
only once before, namely, in the 
year before Clirist, 1.072, somewhere 
between the decease of the patriarch 
Joseph, who died 1G85 b.c., and the 
foundation of Alliens by Cecrops, 
1550 B.c. 

The IbuTiSH Regency Esta- 
SLisiiED, 1812. — In 1811 tlie prince 
of W ales had been appointed regent 
of the Jlritish dominions, in conse- 
quence of the lamented relapse into 
severe illness of his illustrious and 
excellent parent, king George 111.; 
but the powers with which his royal 
highness had been invested were 
limited, much to the annoyance of 
the whig party, with whom the prince 
had long associated himself. So gall- 
ing a restraint induced a year’s po- 
litical strife and paper-war; and an- 
tagonist pamplilcts, inaintaiiiiiig re- 
spectively the rights of a regent to 
full kingly pow ers, and that a rt‘gent 
was no king, were multiplying in 
every direction, when the parlianmnt, 
i!i its W'iftdom, settled tlie question. 
In 1812 George, prince of AVales, 
w'as declared regent of the United 
Kingdom, with neaily all tlic regal 

pOW’tTS. 

AsSASSINATfON OF Mil. PeRCEVAL, 
1812, — As Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
the prime minister, was entering the 
lobby of the house of commons. May 
11 til, a person named Jkdlingharn 
fired a pistol at him, tlie ball of which 
entered his left breast. Mr, Perce- 
val uttered a faint exclamation, stag- 
gered a few paces, and fell on his 
face. He was immediately conveyed 
into the speaker’s apartment ; but be- 
fore !ie reached it, lifi* had departed. 
In the scene of confusion which en- 
sued, the murderer might hav 9 es- 


caped ; but, instead of attempting 
to quit the place, he deliberately 
sat dowm, and avowed the horrid 
deed, but said that lie had mistaken 
Mr. Perceval for lord Levesou Gower, 
late ambassador to the court of St. 
Petersburg. He stated that lu‘ had 
been refused redress by the ministry, 
after acting in a diplomatic matter 
with Russia ; and he was exi'cutcd 
for his oflence, evincing lu) signs of 
remorse to the last. Sri:N'Cj:ii Peu- 
cevae ( 1702 — 1812) wi^ second sou 
of the Earl of Eginont ; anil after 
an education at Harrow and Trinity 
college, Camhruige, I’litered :U Lin- 
coln’s inn, with a view of practising 
at the chancery bar. In tins pursuit 
he soon distingnisli(‘d Jiiinscll* as a 
sound constitutional lawyer, and ob- 
tained a silk gown. Jn 17fKi he re- 
presented Northampton in j)arlia- 
ment ; and five years after, lus legal 
abilities^ wdiicb liad attracted the 
notice of the minister, aided by family 
infincnce, raised him to the office of 
solicitor-general. In J802 he became 
attorney -general, and filled that situa- 
tion till 1807 ; when, on the forma- 
tion of the new ministiy after the 
death of Mr. Pox, he reached tlie 
zenith of his I'areiT, being appointed 
chancellor of the exchcipier, on the 
princiidc of catholic exclusion. In 
this high ami rt^speclahle j*ost he con- 
tinued until the above-recoided mur- 
der terminated Ids valuable life, at 
the ag(3 of .50, 1812. 

Slconi) American War, 1812, — 
Tlie first war designated ‘ American,’- 
separated that portion of tin* British 
North American colony, now knewn 
as the United States, from the nlo- 
ther-country, 1782; after which, peace 
was maintained with tolerable steadi- 
ness between the bereaved parent 
and her rebellious offspring for thirty 
years. Bickerings, Iiowcver, had 
not been infrequent, and jealousies 
were constantly fostering ill-will, and 
threatening a second resort to arms. 
At length a trifling incident brought 
matters to a crisis. In 1811 tlie 
Little Belt, a British ship of small 
force, under Captain Bingham, had cn- 
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gashed the American frigate, United 
States, under (Commodore Rogers ; 
and each party laid the blame, as re- 
spected the original offence, upon the 
other. As tlu‘ point was not at once 
(‘xplicitly settled, it was resolved b}' 
thtc Americans, in l8liJ, to decide it 
with the sword; and a contest was 
for some lime carried on upon the 
lakes and fionti(‘rs of Canada, which, 
though productive of events, was un- 
important in eonsoqnences to either 
party. In Jqne, 181;3, an engagement 
took place between the British fri- 
gi'itc, Shannon, Captain Broke, and 
ilie United States frigate, Chesa- 
pf‘ake, (.\aptain Lawrence, off the 
]{ort of Jioslon ; and the former 
(icing victorious, the Chesapeake 
was led away in triumph in sight of 
the Americans. [See hatfle of the 
Shannon and Chasapeahei] In this dc- 
Kultoiy manner did the war proceed 
until 1814, when Kngland, having 
closed her long continental struggle, 
nuid(' strenuous cdbrts to end the 
dispute. Washington, the capital, 
was accordingly taken by surprise, 
hy C’apiain lloss, August the 24th ; 
and after burning the public build- 
ings, together with two vessels of 
Mar on the stocks, the invaders re- 
tired. Tiic Americans, with their 
accuhiomed confitlence, had never 
dreamed of defeat. Air. iV1addison,the 
president, had even ]>repared a din- 
ner for the victorious officei'S of the 
army at his residence ; and when a de- 
tachment, S(‘nt to dc'^troy the house, 
'entered lus dining-parlour, tliey found 
covers laid for forty guests. Several 
Igrids of wine were cooling on the 
sideboard ; plate-holders stood by 
the fireplace ; knives, forks, and 
s]>oons, were arranged for immedi- 
ate use ; ill short, every thing wa.s 
r(\uly for the entertainment of a ce- 
remonious party. Such wore the ar- 
rangements in flic dining-room ; 
whilst in the kitchen were others 
answerable to them in every respect. 
Spits loaded with joints of various 
Sorts, turned before the fire ; pots, 
saucepans, and other culinary uten- 
sils, stood upon the grate ; and all 


the other rcfiiiisites for an elegant and 
substantial repast were exactly iu a 
state which indicated that they had 
been lately and precipitately aban- 
doned. We may readily imagine 
that these preparations were belicld 
by a party of hungry soldiers with no 
indifl'erent eye. An elegant dinner, 
eveu though considerably over-dress- 
o<l, was a luxury to wliich few of 
them, at least for some tim(» back, 
had Ix'cn accustomed ; and Mdiich, 
after the dangers and fatigues of the 
day, appeared peculiarly imiting. 
They served it up, and sat down to it, 
therefore, with countenances which 
would not have disgraced a party of 
aldermen at a civic feast ; and having 
satisfied tlicir appetites, they fiiiislicd 
by setting fire to the bouse which 
had so liberally entertained them, 
'riiis act of severity was occasioned 
by the people of Washington having 
fired upon a general officer when 
carrying a flag of trnce into the city 
from the British. On the 24l!i of 
Docemher a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded bctwn^cn the two countries at 
Cibeiit ; but not in time to prevent 
an attack by the English on New 
Oilcans, in which they were de- 
fcateil .lariuary, 181 o, with 2000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, in- 
cluding generals Pakenham and 
Keane killed, and general (Jihbs se- 
verely wounded. 

Battli: of the Shannon and 
C iiKSAriiAKE, 1813. — Captain Broke 
of the Shannon had sent a challenge 
to captain Lawrence of the Chesa- 
peake, to meet him iu any latitude or 
longitude that might be agreed on ; 
and in the forenoon of June 1, 1813, 
the Shannon appeared in the bay ofl‘ 
Boston to decide the long mooted 
question, ^ wliicli would show its su- 
jieriority, of two ships equally man- 
ned, ct cwleris paribus^ the one in the 
British, the other in the American 
service.’ Of course nothing but a 
desultory war, sucli as the one then 
carrying on between the two coun- 
tries, would have warranted such a 
trial. At tw’^clve meridian therefore, 
the Chesapeake lifted her anchor. 
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and stood out into the bay, with a 
jdeasant breeze from the southward 
and westward. As the Shannon w’as 
then in plain sights the ship was 
cleared for action, ‘ and notwitlistaiid- 
ing certain sinister circumstances, the 
history of naval warfare/ says Mr. 
Cooper, the apologist of the Cliesa- 
peako, * does not contain an instance 
of a ship being more gallantly con- 
ducted than the ( 'hosapeakc was now 
handled/ The Shannon stood off 
under easy sail, \yhen captain Law- 
rence fired a gun about half-past four, 
which induced her to b.cave to, with 
her head to the southward and w^cst- 
ward. By this time the wind had 
freshened*; and at five the Chesapeake 
took in her royal and topgallant 
sails, and half an hour later she haul- 
ed up her courses. The two ships 
wx'rc now about thirty miles from the 
lights ; the Shannon under single- 
reefed topsails and jib, and the 
Chesapeake under her whole top- 
sails and jib, coming down fast As 
the Shannon w’as running with 
the wind a little free, tliere was 
an anxious moment aboard of her, 
during wliich it was uncertain on 
w’hich side the Cliesapeakc wms about 
to close, or whether she might not 
he disposed to commence the action 
on her quarter. But captain I.aw- 
rence chose to lay his enemy fairly 
alongside, yardarm and yardarm, and 
he lufied and ranged up abeam on 
the Shannoi/s starboard-side. When 
the Chesapeake’s foremast was in a 
line with the Shannon’s mizen-mast, 
the latter ship discharged her cabin 
guns, and the others in succession, 
from aft fbrward. The Chesapeake 
did not fire until all her guns bore ; 
when she delivered as destructive a 
broadside as probably ever came out 
of a ship of her force. For six or 
eight minutes the cannonading was 
fierce ; but while passing the Shan- 
non’s broadside, the Chesapeake had 
her foretopmast-tie and jib-slicetshot 
away. Her spanker-brails were also 
loosened, and tlic sail blew out. At 
the few first discharges of the Shan- 
non, captain Lawrence bad recejvcd 


a wound in the leg ; Mr. Browne, 
the marine officer, Mr. Ballard, the 
acting fourth lieutenant, and the 
boatswain, were mortally wounded. 
Mr. White the master was killed, 
and Mr. Ludlow the first lieute- 
nant was twice wounded by the 
grape and musketry. Such was 
the state of the upper deck of the 
Chesapeake, wdicn captain Law- 
rence perceived tliat the ships W’cro 
likely to fall foul of each other ; and 
while giving commands^ to prevent 
that occurrence, a ball struck him, 
and, passing through his body, in- 
stantaneously killed him. Captain 
Broke passed forward with his shij) ; 
and seeing tliat the enemy w'as flinch- 
ing from l)is guns, gave tlic order to 
board. The English soon liad entire 
command above-board ; and tliough 
some of the Chesapeake’s oifieers ap- 
peared on deck, and fought despe- 
rately, but in disorder, the Cliesa- 
peake’s coloin*s w'ere hauled down by 
the British, who soon got complete 
ossession. Few^ naval battles liave 
een more sanguinary than this. It 
lasted altogether not more than fif- 
t(*eii minutes; yet both ships wxrc 
charnel-houses. The Chesapeake 
Imd forty-eight men killed, and 
ninety-efght wounded; the Shannon 
!:ad twenty-three killed, and fifty-six 
wounded. It was impossible for ships 
of that size to approach so near in 
tolerably smooth water, and to fire 
witli so much steadiness, without 
committing great havoc. Perhaps 
the capture of no single sldp ever 
produced so much exultation on tlie 
side of the victors, or so much -dej- 
pression on that of the beaten party, 
as that of tiio Chesapeake. The 
American nation bad fallen into the 
error of imagining themselves invin- 
cible on the ocean, and this without 
any better reason than having been 
successful in a few detached combats ; 
and its mortification w'as in propor-i 
tion to the magnitude of its delu- 
sion ; while England joyously hailed 
the success of the Shannon as a proof 
that her ancient naval renown was 
untarnished, Captain Broke was, 
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for his flistinguislicd zeal, courage, 
and intrepidity in the brilliant affair, 
ertated by the Prince-llegent, 1813, 
a baronet, by the style and title of 
sir Pliilip Bowes Vcrc Broke, of 
Nacton, Suflblk ; and the relics of 
the ‘ shivered’ Chesapeake now com- 
jjosc the timbers of Wickham mill, 
near Portsmouth, 

Hiiii.i Indi:i*endt:nce or Nouway, 
ISM. — By tlic convention of Kiel, 
agreed to in .laniiary, 1814, between 
tiie courts of Sweden and l^eninark, 
Norway was ceded by Denmark to 
Swede*!], after being held by the for- 
inej- j»ower (from 1397) 417 years. 
A Danish prince, however, Christiern 
rrederick,consin of Frodeiick \'L of 
Denmark, who was governor of Nor- 
way at tlic time, having succeeded in 
gaining the affections of tlie nation, 
made an attempt to constitute Nor- 
way a separate kingdom. For that 
purpose ho called togctlicr a national 
fHsemhIy at Eidsvvold, whereat, on the 
i7th of AJay, the outlines ofa consti- 
tution were laid down. On the Gth of 
August he assembled the legislative 
body, or Stortliing, m Christiania. 
But the Swedes soon entered the 
country with an ar med.v .force ; and 
the prince, who had assumed the title 
of king, vvas obliged to abdicate the 
royal digtiity on the 7lh of October, 
i’rince Christiern’s constitution still 
go\erns Norway, which, though a por- 
tion of Sweden, thus l»as its own laws, 
UlSTOUA TION* OF SoVEIlEIGNS^lS 1 4. 
— Buonaparte, on his dethronement, 
, IHJ 4, )>eing constituted kingofElhain 
the Mediterranean, Louis XVI 1 1., 
brciUier of the murdered Louis XVL, 
>«as acknowledged sovereign of 
I’rancc ; while Ferdinand VI L re- 
covered the Spanish crown, and pope 
Fins VJI. his tiara. Tlic duke of 
Brunswick was cordially welcomed 
to his ancient inheritance, and the 
king of the Sicilies received his terri- 
tories unimpaired. The Stadlholder 
had been in 18 J 3 joyfully greeted at 
Amsterdam wdtU cries of * Oranyc 
hovenl’ (Orange for ever !) and the 
wliole continent was speedily put 


into the form which characterized it 
before tlic French revolution. 

Tiik Lodditk Riots, 1814. — An 
alarming disposition to riot, having 
for its object the destruction of all 
machinery used by the great manu- 
facturers, prevailed in the hosiery dis- 
trict of Nottinghamshire, throughout 
this and succeeding years, extending 
at length over Clicshirc, Lancashire, 
and the \V«]St Riding of Yorkshire. 
The numbers and audacity of the 
rioters, the systematic plans upon 
which they acted, and the weapons 
with wliich many of them wev(! pro- 
vided, rendered" them truly formi- 
dable, not only to the master manu- 
facturers whose frames and other 
machinery they demolished, but also 
to perj^ons not concerned in the fray. 
The leaders of these disturbances, 
w ho affected to act under a general 
Lucid, wvro found to be of the lowest 
order of people ; and after several of 
the most guilty had been executed at 
Derby and elsewhere, tranquillity 
was in a great measure restored,1817. 

The SouTiicoTT Impostitke, 1814. 
— Johanna Southcott, of mean pa- 
rentage in the west of England, de- 
clared herself, 18)0, to be the mother 
of the promised Sliiloh, whose speedy 
advc'iit she confidently predicted. 
Although in the highest degree illite- 
rate, she scribbled much unintelli- 
gible nonsense as prophecy, and fora 
while carried on a lucrative trade in 
the sale of seals, which were, under 
certain conditions, to secure the sal- 
vation of the purchasers. She also 
constituted one Tozer, a fanatical 
preacher, her higli-pricst, and gave 
him characteristic attire. - It is me- 
lancholy to reflect that more than 
1 00,000pcrsons became her registered 
proselytes ! A cradle of the most cost- 
ly materials w^as provided at a fasliion- 
alile iipholstercFs in London, for the 
reception of the miraculous babe ; 
but on a sudden, tbc prophetess licr- 
self began to have misgivings, de- 
claring that, if deceived, she had 
been the sport of some spirit either 
good or evil ; and in December, 1814, 
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she died* Her deluded followers, 
distinguished among wliom was Mr. 
Sharpe, the talented engraver, long 
and confidently expected her resur- 
rection from tfie grave i some still 
live, it is said, and arc yet looking 
forward to the certain accomplish- 
ment of the birth. As Chesterfield 
said, in summing up Bolingbroke’s 
character, we may well exclaim, 

‘ Alas, poor liuman nature f 

The Royal Visit, 1834, of the em- 
peror of Russia and king of Prussia 
to England, where they were splen- 
didly entertained for some weeks by 
tlie Prince Regent. The celebrated 
Prussian general Blucher, the Cos- 
sack hetman Plalov, and others who 
had boon engaged in the subjugation 
of Napoleon, accompanied them. A 
general thanksgiving for the conclu- 
sion of so protracted a w^ar took 
place July 7 ; on which occasion the 
royal party attended divine service 
at St. Paul’s. 

A Severe Frost, 1814, in Janu- 
Sivy, enabled a fair to he held on the 
river Thames, between London and 
Blackfriars bridges. The river re- 
mained nearly six weeks in this state. 
It was commonly remarked that the 
greatest destruction of evergreen 
plants on this occasion occurred in 
the valleys, and protected low 
grr>unds ; and ti)at very few shnilrs 
of that sort perished on tlic hills, 
and in the most exposed situations. 
This is philosopliically accounted for 
by tlie damp collecting in low- 
grounds, whence the little air that is 
in motion during frosts cannot ex- 
pel it ; white or hoar-frosts are the 
consequerrce, and the damp, thus 
freezing upon the leaves, stops their 
pores, and destroys the circulation of 
the plants. This was again found 
the case in tlic severe winter of 
January — March, 1838, when most 
of the laurel tribe w'ere killed in the 
vale of Surrey. 

Breton Insurrection, 1815 . — 
An ably abridged account from a 
work by M. Rio in the Quarterly 
Review, enables us to continue the 
sketch of Ciiouan warfare. We 
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have spoken of the Chouan struggle 
in favour of royalty (p. 7), and of 
its suppression at the Loire, 17J)5, 
As the spirit of chouannerie^ however, 
was on the eve, frequently after, of 
renewing the war, and especially in 
1709, when an emeulc took place, 
the revolutionary government of 
France was at length obliged to make 
terms witli the Breton and Vondcan 
leaders, the essential condition being 
the toleration of their anci<Mit priest- 
hood. As soon as the amm^sty was 
declared, those revered exiles, the 
Breton clergy, returned in grettt 
numbers ; but they were found un- 
equal to the spiritual wants of the 
population, and steps wore imme- 
diately taken to breed up a class of 
assistants and successors. Tlic col- 
lege of Vannes, reopened in JS()4. 
was one of the seminaries most efiec- 
tivx for this purpose ; and the fa- 
vourite topics with the students were 
the oppressions and insults to wliich 
their jiastors, including the fathers, 
brothers, and other near relalitins of 
most of them, had been exposed. 
Among the first who enrolled their 
iianies after the reopening of the 
college, yve$SB twelve Cliouan chiefs, 
whose boyish studies had been sus- 
pended by the struggle, and who 
now returned to finish their educa- 
tion. Four of them were already 
known to fame, provincial faint* at 
ail events ; and tlie admiration tlicy 
in.spired wliile ndating their warliktJ 
feats, excited feelings by no means 
congenial to tliesedulous cultivation 
of theology. Napoleon, whose great 
mistake through life vvas never-. to 
make allowance for wliat he called 
* prejudices,’ but which the steady 
portion of mankind designate ‘ prin- 
ciples,’ kept the smothered flame 
alive by his intolerance. Ilis ill- 
treatment of the pope, and liis fa- 
mous catechism, in particular, went 
far to prepare the way for a revolt ; 
while his Spanish war was regarded 
with the most uncompromising ab- 
horrence thronghont Brittany. When 
the recusant Breton clergy had been 
expelled from their parishes, they 
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had been received with the warmest 
hospitality by their brethren in Spain; 
and it was consequently deemed 
little short of sacrilege to make W’ar 
against a country so eminent for 
faith and charity. Resistance, there- 
fore, became general throughout the 
Cliouan provinces ; and the Vannes 
collegians not merely partook, they 
anticipated the feeling of their 
coimtryineii. But no fiwourable 
opportunity for a demonstration pre- 
sented itself till 1816, during ‘the 
hundred days when the students 
broke into open revolt, formed them- 
selves ijitoa regular battalion, named 
a lender, and took the field. Nothing 
can be more aflecting or spirit-stir- 
ring than the exploits of this chosen 
hand. A set of boys engaged, not 
in the barring out of a pedagogue, 
but in tlic exclusion of an emperor ; 
— defying, not birchen rods, but 
bayonets , — enduring the worst ex- 
tremities of hunger and fatigue with- 
out a murmur ; mounting to the as- 
sault of a fortified tow'ii with the 
gallantry of a forlorn liope ; and 
eovering a retreat like veterans. But 
Wi) must boar in mind that these hoys 
had begun life w'ith other than the 
usual scenes of, domestic safety, 
<iuiet, and happiness: and perhaps 
tiiere was not one among the band 
of students, whose feelings had not 
been seared and deaderied to the ordi- 
nary run of youthful associations by 
SOUK* fatal remi*mbraiiee, — whose 
infant imagination had not been 
* kindled by some fearful vow, — who 
had not a father bleeding on the 
scKfiold, a mother insulted by a bru- 
soldiery, or a brother perishing 
amid the snows of Russia, to revenge. 
‘ Our generation,^ writes M. Rio on 
the lircton bnvute^ iiimself a Ciiouan 
hy descent and principle, whose 
grandfather had: perished on the 
scaffold, a martyr to loyalty, and 
whose father had died of snderings 
and privations in the cause, ‘ was too 
near to that which had supplied the 
victims of the Revolution, fer the 
i<Ica of a violent doatli by the hand 
of a soldier or executioner not to 
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have long since become familiar to 
us.’ Madame de Stacil says, ‘ that 
nothing is more irritating than the 
resistance of the weak and this is 
the only mode of accounting for the 
useless indignities heaped on tlie 
collegians. An attempt to make 
them do homage to the imperial 
eagle nearly caused uu outbreak ; !)ut 
the crowning tyranny, the drop whicli 
made the cup overflow, was an out- 
rage perpetrated on a comrade, who, 
after being cruelly beaten and kicked 
by the gendarmes, was expelled the 
college, and compelled to enlist as a 
soldier — for almost unconsciously 
wearing a few white flowers in his 
cap. ^ A stranger,* says iSI. Rio, 
"wJio mixed with the group of 
scholars on the evening of the day 
when Lemanach had to endure such 
ill-treatment, would have stood as- 
tounded at all he saw- and heard ; 
all those beardless faces, pale with 
anger rather than with alarm — the 
l»easants turning up their long hair 
under their wide-brimmed hats, as if 
to prepare for a struggle — those 
whose hearts were most swollen with 
indignation, giving vent to it heforr. 
an audience who replied sometimes 
by expressive’ gestures, and some- 
times hy t(?ars, wdiich rage as well as 
pity for their comrade wrung from 
them ; and during this time the 
wennen of the lower class, over 
watchful and devoted sentinels, keep- 
ing an eye on every window* which 
opened above our heads, in the fear 
that some spy might gather up our 
W'ords, which were, in fact, bold and 
uncompromising ; for we spoke ot 
nothing less than an armed insurrec- 
tion, and w'c spoke of it witli the 
full and firm anticipation of the con- 
sequences w Inch might fall upon our 
heads.’ 

From this time an armed insur- 
rection was resolved upon ; and the 
resolution w'as carried into rffeet 
with a degree of energy and per- 
severance which excites our mingled 
admiration and astonishment. The 
entire number of students amounted 
to 0*00 ; but nearly half were neccssa- 
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rily excluded from the enterprise on 
account of their extreme youth, de- 
spite of tlieir animated and oft* re- 
peated protest from Corneille, 

* Je suU jemie, il ost vrai, ?uais aux amesbien 

La valectr n 'attend paa le nombre dcs anneeaf* 

About 3 j 0 were eventually declared 
fit for service ; and to supply these ' 
with arms and ammunition was the , 
first point. After clubbing the pocket- | 
money of the entire establishment, 
and mortgaging or selling every article 
of personal property they could spare, 
they could only form a fund woefully 
disproportioned to the purpose ; and 
then came the difficulty of investing 
it without exciting suspicion. They 
succeeded in buying a few muskets 
and fowliiigpieces ; but the greater 
number wcixi obliged to rest satisfied 
%vitli pocket-pistols. The arms ob- 
tained, they were ignorant of the 
most effective mode of using them, 
and were, moreover, unwilling to join 
the confederate army in the guise 
of ‘ an awkward squad.’ But on 
what pretence could they apply fur 
so much as a single drill-sergeant, 
and how long would their proceed- 
ings be tolerated by the governor, if 
they turned the college-yard into a 
parade ? At length an expedient 
was lilt upon. There was a Gascon 
officer in the garrison, who had made 
no secret of his disgust at the in- 
sults heaped upon them. Secure of 
his sympathy, one of their committee 
repaired to him with a complaint of 
hroken health and failing constitu- 
tion, for wdiich the regular exercise 
of tile musket and sabre bad been 
prescribed,. The goodnatnred of- 
iiccr readily fell into the trap, and 
gave up an hour every morning to 
teaching him, livery evening the 
young recruit became teacher in liis 
turn ; the scene a cellar or a garret ; 
the class a dozen of his comrades 
armed with sticks, with which they 
made ready, presented, charged, and 
indeed did every thing but fire and 
stand at ease, until their instructor 
had got hoarse with calling to them ; 
forgetting, aj; M. Kio suggests, that 


what they might learn in this manner, 
would be utterly useless in the kind 
of warfare in which they were most 
likely to be engaged. Next came the 
grand question, wdiere were they to 
plant their standard? In what di- 
rection were tlicy to cross the Iluhi- 
con ? They could not revolt in the 
abstract; and every individual mode 
suggested to tliem, seemed fraught 
with impossibilities of its own. 'I’lie 
notion of assembling in the middle 
of a plain, and declaring war against 
tile government, was soon rejected 
by the wildest. There wore enougli 
soldiers in the neighbourhood to have 
eaten them up bodily; and e\en 
wdien the bulk of these had been 
drafted off* to attend the emperor to 
Waterloo, it was deemed prudent to 
steal a march iqion their enemies, 
it w’as proposed to begin by a night 
attack on a neighbouring fort, gar- 
risoned only by a few veterans, where 
they expected to find arms and am- 
munition enough to supply both 
their own body and the auxiliaries 
who were sure to be attracted by 
their success. A leader, however, 
w^as indispensable; and they fixed on 
their friend the Gascon officer, as 
the fittest person for the post. ‘ T'lu* 
same lad, w ho liad before excited his 
sympathy (says M. Rio), was com- 
missioned to make the offer ; and 
unbounded, as may he imagined, was 
the officer's astonishment. He r<'- 
mained at first utterly confounded, 
not witli horror, which would hnve 
been more according to rule, but 
rather with admiration and pity ; 
pity for our youth, and admiration 
at onr audacity. Without affecting 
to be hurt at our doubts of Ins fi- 
delity, he replied, with equal mild- 
ness and frankness, that he was bound 
to the cause which wc wished to 
combat, by recollections he would 
never disown, and .vows no tempta- 
tion should induce him to violate. 
You have done wrong, he added in 
faltering accents, to place in me this 
confidence; you ought to know, 
that in not denouncing you, 1 not 
only betray my duly, but expose my- 
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self to l)e iguoauuiously shot at the 
licad of niy regiment. But never 
niitul ; yon li.ive nothing to fear from 
me, except upon the held of battle, 
\Nijere 1 sliall have simply to execute 
the orders of my commander.’ 

So end(d their hopes in that quar- 
ter ; and no wonder they were puz- 
zled on whom to fix tluiin next, con- 
sidering the qualities they demanded 
in a general. * recpiiied that he 
should he at the same time enthu- 
siastic and experienced ; that lie 
should have the lieart warm, and the 
head cool ; and above all, that he 
slionld have a soul sufficiently ele- 
\at(d to tell, hy our accent alone, 
that we W(’n' not traitors/ Tiiey 
round one, notwithstanding, in the 
<’hevalier de Margadel, the oecnpier 
oi’ a neighhonriiig cliatcau, who had 
served with honour in the wars of 
La Vendee, and had commenced his 
military career iit much the same 
manner they were anxious to com- 
mence theirs. ‘ Ilis martial air, his 
almost gigatitic stature, his large 
l)Iack eyes, full of lir(*, his firm and 
'^(morons niofle of speaking, and alxjve 
all, his wound, from wliicli ho still 
limped a little, had long made him a 
highly interesting j)ersonage fortliose 
among us vtho had heard speak of 
his exploits." lie received the de- 
putation rather coldly at lirst ; but 
as soon as he was convinced of 
their real character and intentions, 
he accepted tiieir offer, gave them 
his lull conlidence, and offered to 
eomnmnicate on tlieir behalf with 
the superior eonncil of which he was 
a member. They returned overjoyed, 
^lud the news of their reception dif- 
' fused a general feeling of hilarity ; 
hut three mortal weeks passed away 
in the agony of hope deferred, and 
no summons to action arrived from 
the chateau. The chevalier w'as as 
impatient as his troop ; hut he felt 
the folly of acting until the general 
movement had been combined. The 
hour arrived at last, precipitated by 
the indiscretion of the authorities. 
It was ascertained that forty or fifty 
of the more active students liad been 
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proscribed, and were to be shipped 
off' as conscripts to the culoiiics. 
This made further delay impossible ; 
a.'^ tlie Wednesday following the 
recei])t of the intelligence was fixed 
for their departure. It is an affect- 
ing part of the story that, the grand 
point once decided, the first place of 
resort was the confessional. They 
thus prepared to meet death ; and 
after receiving plenary absolution at 
the hands of their spiritual fatluus, 
who necessarily became acquainted 
with the plot, they held a meeting 
in the loft of an obscure house, for 
the purpose of taking an oath of 
fidelity. Tlioy liere, one and all, 
swore never to make terms with the 
usurpation, and to die rather than 
abandon their comrades. At length 
the college clock struck four, the sig- 
nal for each to make the best of his 
way to the place of rcnd(‘Zvons ])c- 
yond the walls. In the course of 
the next three hours all of them ma- 
naged to steal out iiuohservecl. It 
was no business of the elderly ladies 
witli whom they hoarded, to rev(*al 
their suspicions ; and the alarm was 
not given until the next morning, 
when great was the surprise of the 
professors, and almost ungovernable 
tlic rage of the garrison. 

It liad been arranged lliat they 
should act in concert with the prin- 
cipal body of Breton royalists, now 
organized under general De Sol de 
(irisolles; and, to effect a diversion 
in bis favour, a party of the youngest 
and w'orst-armed of the students wore 
directed to leave the rest, and show 
themselves in a different quarter, 
wliere they miglit be mistaken for an 
independent force. This manamvie 
was .intrusted to an aspirant for the 
priesthood, named Quellec, who was 
suff'ering from a dangerous malady 
requiring the greatest care. ‘A la 
garde de Dieu !* was his exclamation, 
as he tore a blister off' his breast, 
before liis pitying and admiring com- 
rades. The main party assembled at 
M. de TMargadel’s chateau, where a 
beautiful little girl of fifteen, his 
daughter, put them in their own 
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eyos on a level with the prcu3t che^ 
vnlicrs of the best age of cliivalry, 
by adorning them with cockades 
made with her own fair hands. Dur- 
ing the performance of this ceremony, 
the sun was shining as he shone at 
Austcrlitz ; and they began their 
march in the highest possible spirits, 
which were not diminished by find- 
ing smiling faces, a good supper, and 
good beds at the house where they 
halted for the night. But the morn- 
ing had hardly broken, when they were 
obliged to prepare in good earnest 
for the hardships and dangers of the 
field. Their supper had been inter- 
riijjted by the arrival of an ex- 
press, to say that a hostile detach- 
ment was approaching ; and the two 
youngest of the band were imme- 
diately posted on the look-out, 
about a rnusket-shot from the house. 
They w’litolied all night iu vain ; but 
within an hour after they had been 
relieved, the enemy was upon them 
in overwhelming numbers, and the 
utmost they could do was to make 
tlieir escape into the w oods. After 
some hours of w^andering, they came 
suddenly upon a valley, where the 
main body of Chouans was encamped. 
The young auxiliaries were of course 
received witli the warmest sympathy : 
and though occasional misgivings 
were almi^st involuntarily expressed 
on the score of their tender years, 
they only served to make them pant 
for an opportunity of verifying tlie 
maxim expressed in their favourite 
couplet from Corneille. They did 
not wait long ; for on the very day 
after the junction, they learned that a 
strong column from Auray was in 
search of them, crying ^ Mort aux 
Chouans!’ and promising to return 
shortly, each with one of the sc^Urnts 
at the point of his bayonet. An at- 
tempt at surprise was disconcerted 
by the vigilance of the Chouans ; lint 
an action was inevitable, and their 
dispositions were made accordingly. 

In the front, heading 200 or 800 
peasants, marched (^amber, a pea- 
sant-chief of reputation and expe- 
rience. Promoted to the rank of 


brigade-general during the Breton 
^uwutc of 1790, he bad treated both 
with the republic and the empire for 
the submission of his followers ; but 
lie would never consent to be in- 
cluded in the capitulation, and, traced 
from one lurking-place to another 
like a wild beast, he had escajied as 
if by miracle. Such was the terror 
he inspired, that four gendarmes, 
who on one occasion had tracked him 
to a cottage where they saw him 
quietly eating his dinner, could not 
pluck up heart to lay hold of him. 
The battle began by a close and nu- 
expected fire upon the part of the 
line in which tlie students wauc 
posted. The Blues w^ere conceah*d 
by the nature of the ground, and suf- 
fered tlieir opj)oncnts to approach 
within pistol-shot before they tired. 
Tlie student who commanded tlie 
advanced guard, though he had re- 
ceived a severe wound, and saw* his 
friends falling round him, contimu’d 
to give his orders, leaning on liis car- 
bine, with a coolness which inspired 
his little party with fresli conlidt nce ; 
and they gallantly returned the tire. 
Ciamber and the other h»adeis has- 
tened to take part in the roniliat, 
Wrhich raged with groat fury for about 
twenty mimites. The younger Ca- 
douhal (the son of (icorge) was seen 
fjgliting at the head of his division, 
with no other wTapoii than a ehd) ; 
and, as none cd* tlie royalists had 
above a dozen cartridges at the ut- 
most, they were obliged to come to 
close quarters without delay. De- 
termined not to throw away a shot, 
they rushed up to the very teeth of 
their enemies, and .seldom tired until 
their imiske?ts wore on the jioint of 
crossing. Ttiis desperate mode of 
conflict confounded the Blues, who 
at length gave wmy ; but tbc con- 
querors were too much crippled to 
follow up tlu? victory ; and most of 
those wlio attomptell a pursuit, were 
checked by the ardent desire to pos- 
sess themselves of the muskets and 
cartridge-boxes of the slain. As for 
old Gainber, hi.s strength failed iiim 
after a quarter of an hour’s chase ; 
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and ho was found seated on a rising 
ground, with feet naked, breast bare, 
and face inundated witli perspiration 
and tears of rage, groaning over the 
impotence to which his infirmities 
)iad reduced him, and hardly capable 
of being consoled by the victory. 
I'he general of the llhies \yas taken, 
and expected to be immediately pat 
to death. On his tremblingly asking 
Cadouluil what tliey intended doing 
with him, ‘ There is only one thing 
for ns to do,’ was his reply — ‘to 
send you hoijie ; l)ut tell mo frankly,’ 
c{)niiMued the chief, ‘ wonld you, had 
you been rontjuerors, have treated us 
in the same manner V’ ‘It was my 
iiitention,’ ri>joined the general, cast- 
ing down liis eyes — ‘ btii 1 dare not 
say it would have been in my power,’ 
llis wounds were dressed with the 
greatest care by the chevalier dc Mar- 
gad(‘l ; and their next step was to 
lopair to the neighbouring chapel of 
Saint AniK', to offer np a thanksgiv- 
ing to th(' (lod of battles, and to ob- 
tain a renewed absolution from their 
sins. 

This s))irit of piety, although after- 
wards >()nicwliat negh^cted by the 
Chounii h'ad(;rs, luul long rendered 
the Veiuieans invincible. After a 
siioit time spent in collecting arms, 
it was r<‘solved to attack the town of 
lledon. The students at once re- 
tj\u,st«*d to he alh)wed to h)rm the 
julvanee-g'uird ; hut that perilous 
honour v^as n‘fu^ed tliem, on the 
ground that tlu' young blood dt'slined 
to recruit the priestlioinl should be 
spared. The students were, riever- 
tliehvs, the first to enter the place, 
ariudst a showt-r of balls from the 
hfiuses ; and iijion this the main dt*- 
fenders retrc'ated, some to the tower 
or f«)rt, and oth<*rs to the town-hall, 
‘lluring the whole of the ensuing 
niglu.,’ says M. Rio, ‘tlio intervals of 
sdenee were short and rare. Tliough 
we were undercover, the enemy kept 
bring in all directions, wherever uio 
liglit or the noise led them to suppose 
lh«*re vere Choiiana, Sometirnc'S 
they appeared to agree to lire to- 
gcilier, and then the tower and town- 


hall were momentarily lighted np 
like furnaces in the midst of dark- 
ness ; and we roused ourselves wdih a 
bound at the outburst of these terrible 
explosions, conceiving them as simply 
the prelude to some sally.’ The corps 
of Gambcr slept in their ranks in the 
main street, sitting back to back, 
with their muskets between their 
legs ; yet, when morning came, tlic 
tower and tow^n-liall still kept firing, 
and the Choiians were compelled to 
evacuate the place. All their hopes 
were now fixed on the speedy arrival 
of a vessel laden wuth arms and am- 
munition, that had been promised ; 
and tlu*y were drawing towards the 
coast to cover the disembarkation, 
Avlien their courage wtis put to ti»n 
l>roof, under cireiimstanees which 
might liave shaken tlie stoutest ve- 
terans, Separat(?(l from tlui enemy 
by a river, they were dispersed 
through a village, and asleep, when 
a sudden attempt was made to g(‘t at 
them across a bridge. Cadouhal y^as 
instantly on the spot with six of. his 
best men, and succeeded in clu cking 
the advance, till the rest of tlie troops, 
including the students, had got under 
arms ; but their situation was still ))re- 
carious in the extreme. Gamber was 
at some distance with his hattnlion ; 
and tliuiigh Cadouhal might succeed 
in making good his defence of the 
bridge, there Avas another Itridge at a 
short disUince, by winch the position 
might hv turned. The latter post 
was assignc'd to tlie students ; and 
they had not been two minutes on 
the ground, wdien the eaiinon-balJs 
began to fall amongst tliom. By w’ay 
of keeping np their spirits, a lad 
nanuHl Le Thif'c, the bard of tlie 
partv, who bad been high in the class 
of rlietoric at Vannes, struck up a 
song of defiance— 

* fill Ic fer crun lamtc 

Me frappe au milieu dcs combats, 

Jc cUanteral— * 

There ended his song ; a ball shat- 
tered his head to pieces, and covered 
his comrades with his blood and 
brains. A momentary disorder was 
created by this event; and while 
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sonic stood stupllicd with fear and 
horror, others hurried to jraisc the 
body. An old sergeant, who iiad as- 
sisted in drilling them, was scandalized 
l^tliis breach of discipline : ‘ Is this, 
tnen, what you undeirstaiid by war, 
young men,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ and are 
wc come here to grow tender, and to^ 
have attacks of nerves ? Come, face*^ 
about!' And p.'idc getting the better 
of fear and pity, the 'waverers re- 
turned to their ranks, braced rather 
than shaken by the catastrophe. They 
were condemned now to undergo 
the severest of trials — to watch the 
result of a battle by which their own 
fate W'ould be decided, without the 
ability to take part in it. The enemy 
made a second attempt on the posi- 
tion of Cadouluil ; and it was not 
until they had been again repulsed in 
that quarter, that they assailed witli 
determination that occupied by the 
students. Making light of such op- 
ponents, they rushed at once upon 
the bridge ; but before the head of the 
column w'as half over, they found 
reason to repent of their rashness. 

‘ Follow me, my cliildrcn,’ exclaimed 
Margadel, ‘ and, springing forward, 
he shot the foremost dead. His 
young lieutenant tvas in the act of 
taking aim at the? second, when he 
received a bullet through the lieart, 
and fdl back into the arms of his 
brother, who wixs mortally w^ounded 
almost at tiic same instant. 13y this 
time, however, the nerves of the band 
had become steeled, and thcyfoiigiit 
under a sort of phren^ied intoxi- 
cation, rushing, linlf blinded with 
smoke, and choked w^ith powder, up 
to the very muzzle of their adver- 
saries* muskets, and firing only when 
their own was stopped by the body 
of an enemy. When the fire slack- 
ened, and the smoke had cleared 
away, the Blues were scon retiring 
from the bridge ; fortunately for the 
students, who had not above two 
cartridges apiece left. Expecting 
an immediate renewal of tlie attack, 
they were giving uj> all for lost, wdien 
file white caps of a troop of women 
appeared in the distance. It was 


thought at first that they came to 
take care of the wounded ; but it v^as 
neither lint nor food that their aprons 
were laden with — they brought oar- 
iridges, made upon the instant, in 
default of lead, out of their tin cook- 
ing utensils ! 

The situation of affairs w^as still 
most critical. Two cannons wore 
brought to bear upon the students 
with effect ; and under cover of a 
sustained discharge of grape-shot, the 
enemy’s skirmishers Wi ve gradually 
closing in upon them, when the ^i- 
dettes were seen galloping up to the 
imperial general with all the marks of 
confusion. Directly afti*rwards, tite 
firing ceased, the wouiuh?(l of tlu? 
eneiu}'^ were hastily got together, ami 
tlie Blues WTre in full retn^at. Tiie 
mystery was soon solved by the ap- 
pearance of old Gamber at the head 
of hOO picked men, who, without a 
moment's hesitation, pushed on to 
intercept and engage a force which 
(|undrupled his own. Ills skill was 
fortunately on a par witli his audacity: 
— so able w‘ero his dispositions, and 
so fiery his onslaught, tiiat in live 
minutes the Blues gave tvay on all 
sides. The students, for w'ant of 
ammunition, were unable to second 
him ; and the chevalier hud very 
corisidcTately refused to expose them 
tube? charged, in their disabled state, 
by a reserve of cavalry which kept 
hovering about tlie ground. * A 
spectacle cutir(‘ly new',’ says IVI. Rio, 
^both for roncjuorors and conquered, 
then presented itself. Children, 
whose hearts w'ere choking wiih sup- 
pressed tears, protet'ting veteran sol- 
diers who had just been killing their 
comrades. A grenadier with lortg 
moiistache.s, who appeared to suffer 
horribly since he? iiad been pulled 
about by the? cldcu- Chounns with a 
view to plunder, was doubled up in 
a puddle of his own blood, liis eyes 
closed, his hands convulsed, and lus 
mouth open, not to cry mercy I but 
to blaspheme and curse. He believed 
that his executioners were still theri?, 
ready to torture him by new acts of 
violence. What was his astonish- 
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metit on opcnirm Ws eyes, to see by 
his side, as his defender from further 
outrage, a lad, whose mild and fc- 
niiriiiH* pliysiognomy scarceiy'aiiiioiin- 
ced fifteen }cars, and who, putting 
back the curious and ill-disposed 
peasantry with his carbine, traced 
around his protege a magic circle tliat 
no man dared to cross! The old 
soldier burst into tears at the sight ; 
and stammering out some words 
which wore no longer curses, he 
searched his pocket and his poucli, 
as il* looking* for a a watch or purse 
to offer to liis protector. ^ These 
brigaiids,’ h^^ exclaimed in a tone of 
r(‘gret, rather tlian of reproach, ‘have 
l(*f‘t in<,‘ iiotliing save tliis gourd : 
iifrer live hours’ ligliting you must he 
both liot and thirsty : come my 
child (it w^as filled witli wane), drink 
to my health : it will do you good 
and me too.’ Even civil war is 
softened hy such episcjdes as this ; 
but it is melancholy to record, that, 
in the very next ejigag(‘mcnt, this 
gallant boy w^as numbered witli the 
dead. One of the } oungest of the 
students, named Leray, on being 
struck by a bulled in the side, began 
to cry; but as he had alri'ady given 
[)ro(»ts of the highest <ourage, ‘this 
indulgence of an iuslinct congenial 
witli his age,’ observes M, Eio, ‘by 
))o means diminished our admira- 
tion.’ 

The most fatal of their fights had 
still to come to the Ciiouans, namely 
the murdtirous conflict around and 
jh) the town of Auray. Tliey wtto 
again posted willi a river in their 
front; l)ut there were now six bridges 
,injieu of two, and, by a strange over- 
sight, much lik(’ that which had not 
secured tli(» grand cause of all their 
troubles in Elba, no one thought of 
d(\stroying them. General liigarre, 
the imperial comnkndor, came in 
sight in the afternoon ; but, as his 
troops w ere fatigued by a long in;ircb, 
he quartia*ed them for the night in 
the cloisUTs oFa neighbouring chapel, 
where the infidel Ihionapartist lea- 
der slirewdly calculated the Chouaiis 
w^ould deem it sacrilege to annoy him 


by their shot. Gambcr himself bad 
no scruples of the sort, and proposed 
to scale the walls ; but his ojnnion 
was overruled, and from that mo- 
ment tile old chief gave up all for 
lost. (Jnc of the patrols found him 
in tears, and inquired if any inisibr- 
tunc had befallen liim ? ‘ Not yet,’ 
he replied, ‘but I weep beforehand 
for that which cannot fail to befal us 
to-morrow.’ At sunrise Bigarre is- 
sued from bis quarters, resoJv<'d to 
force his way into Auray befoic night. 
Tim main body of the Chouans w'cre 
posted directly in his path ; but their 
cannon, on which they mainly relied, 
had not come up, and one division, 
that of Sccillon, was seized with a 
panic fear and fled, their leader all 
the while standing aghast, and tear- 
ing his hair wdtli rage. ‘ In his de- 
spair (says M. Rio) he told Roliu to 
fire on tliem ; which he w'ould cer- 
tainly Imve done himself, had he had 
a loaded musket in his hands. AVith 
iiis remaining and best men, deter- 
mined to compensate by their bra- 
very for the defection of their com- 
rades, lie hastened to place himSelf 
by the side of C’adouhal, who fulfilled 
on that (lay much more in reality 
than l)e Sol, the duties of comnian- 
tler-in-ehief, and wais furious at the 
delay of the gutis, on which he found- 
ed liis last hope of victory. He had 
just ordered our major-general, iJc 
la lioissi'erc, to gallop as fast as he 
could, and hasten the advance of the 
artill(?rymen, and the latter had turn- 
ed to execute his commission with 
all the zeal of an aide-de-camp, wdien 
the leader Rohu, a most devoted sol- 
dier, with his characteristic roughness 
and suspicion, seeing him turn his 
back on the field of battle, ran, and 
fastened with a gripe on the rnane of 
his horse, declaring that he should 
not move a stop farther, and asking 
him if his title of marquis dispensed 
with his risking his person like the 
rest ? There arose thereupon so 
great a tumult around the two dispu- 
tants, that much precious time was 
lost in explanations, before the in- 
tractable Rohu could be induced to 
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let go his hold a circuinstanoc, as 
the Quarterly Reviewer justly ob- 
serves, bearing a curious repcmblonce 
to an incident at RotliweJl Rrigg, 
where, as described by sir Walter 
Scott, Henry Morton's retrograde 
movement to bring u}) fresh troops, 
was similarly misconstrued. Tlie 
Blues, meanwhile, had moved up, 
and were on tlie point of charging 
'with tlie hiiyonet, when they receiv- 
ed an unexpected check from Gam- 
hei. Tliiit chieftain opened so elec- 
tive a lire on their flank, that, if the 
reserve and the artilhu'y had been 
there to second iiini, tlie affair would 
assuredly have ended in their defeat ; 
but their g<'neral, linding tliat he had 
greatly the advantage of numbers, 
ki‘f)t ills ground, and sent out such a 
multitude of skirmishers, that the 
( ’houans found themselves outranked 
and outmaneciuvred in their turn. A 
vigonnirt charge of cavalry heiiig made 
at the same time jigainst the harrier 
in their front, they at length fell into 
irremediahle disorder ; and the road 
to Auray was <‘overed 'wdth the fugi- 
tives. 'J'he guns arrived just as the 
flight la'gaii ; and tlie gunners, firing 
one long shot by way of announcing 
tlunr presence, ganop(*(l off in the 
direction of the town, which they 
traversed in haste, and forthwitli de- 
]»ohited their trust in a field of com 
close to tlu* main road, Siicli was 
th(‘ir hurry, tliat they did not even 
stay to unharness tiiejiorses ; .so that 
the* enemy’s attention w'as immedi- 
ati'ly attracte d, and the whole artil- 
lery of the Chouans fell into their 
hands. The reserve’, at the head of 
wiiich wore tlie students, w\as quar- 
tered in Auray, No orders had ar- 
rived to them until the streets were 
dioked with runaw^ays ; when a staff 
officer gave tlu^ word, ‘ Lcs ^icolicrs 
au Cliaiiip dc Martyrs!’ which natu- 
rally enough struck a chill into tiieir 
susceptible hearts. Margadel, who 
gave vent to a paroxysm of rage at 
every fresh blunder, now thought 
oul}^ of the best wa} of averting th(J 
useless sacrifice of lii.s company. His 
first care was to put them on their 


guard against the impetuosity of old 
Gamher : ‘ My cliildren,’ was his ad- 
dress, ‘ I insist on being your only 
leadtT io-(lay : promise me that you 
will not quit me during the action, 
and that you will execute faithfully 
whatever 1 may command.’ An 
unanimous acclaniaiion ol‘ assent was 
tlie reply ; and they proceeded to 
post themselves on a ridge command- 
ing the road, n»solved on making the 
Blues pay a lieavy toll before passing. 
They opened so close and well-aimed 
a fire on the forc’inost column, that 
it stopped short. An adju taut-major 
of the enemy was killed, the com- 
mander-in-chief rcci‘iv(’tl a wound 
long deemed mortal, and one tif his 
aid(’.s-<le-canip was stretched beside 
liim. But tin* r(?ser\ e of the ( ’hc»uaiis, 
like th(‘ main liody, was soon hern- 
m<‘d in by bkirmishers ; and a thick 
storm of shot dcNcending upon them, 
they were ahri(»st hlimled by the 
leaves and hriinclies stripped by the 
missiles in thc*ir ]>assage. from some 
chestnut-trec's afiove their lieads. 
Margadel, considering that enough 
had been done for honour, now^ gave 
the signal for retreat. The lilucs 
followed close; hut, a little nearer 
the town, tlie) wen* eiicounten’d hy 
another rescTx e,post<*d in a cemetery, 
which it cost them deal’ to (lislodg<\ 
A geiitleu aii of Auray, no soldier, 
M. de Molien, at tin* lu’ad of a few 
ro 3 *a!i';tsri*>ohitf']y barred tin* pas.sage 
of lie* i^hns ; and though repeat- 
edly borne to the ground, yet again 
and again did he rush upon their ^ 
hayonrt.>, until he fidl sensel(*ss, and 
was left for dead in tlie .street. The 
place was carried ; hut the reserve 
kept together, and formed a rallying 
point, to whicli thediscone(‘rt(*dGhoii- 
ans soon repaired in sufficient mim- 
hers to form a iie.'sh army. After one 
more engagement, in w liich a party 
of the Blues w('/<' seized with an 
unaccounUible })anic, and ruslied 
like madmen from the field, the 
struggle grow^ languid ; and the news 
of V\ aterloo, and the second cimqiic.st 
of Napoleon, necessarily and naturally 
terminated the Chouun struggle. 
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M. Rio gives a most pleasing ac- 
count of the meeting which took 
p]«‘ice between the officers of the two 
parties w4jcri the war had closed, at 
a kiu<l of reconciliation festival. He 
.-fates that the imperialist general, 
Itonshcan, coinjdimenlcd De Sol on 
bearing of his little army dur- 
ing the l)attle of Muzillac, and that he 
i-Ktolled the heroism with which the 
suahaits had defended their position 
at tile bridge. He then desired to 
know who had commanded a certain 
l>attalion of pefisants, who, towards 
the close of the action, had forced 
l»iin to heat a retreat ? Tlie Chouan 
were standing around him 
irf’trr dinner when ho put the ques- 
tion, and, instead of replying to it, 
point(‘d to a bald and infirm peasant, 
who was sitting by himself in a cor- 
ner of the room, his head leaning 
on Ills breast, and his hands hang- 
ing between his legs. *llow!^ ex- 
claimed Rousseau, approaching (yam 
hiu‘ (for it M^as hej, * could it be 
you V' (for tlie general had no notion 
that (him)>er had played any thing 
hut an inferior part), give me your 
Imntl, man ; I swear that no colonel 
of the imperial army could have done 
better !' 

When the cause of Louis XVI T I. 
was onc(' more safe, an offietjr was 
do.'>patchr’d to Varuu.‘s, for the pur- 
pose ot sel<»cting tw^o students who 
had showui the gr<‘atcst bravery in 
the C’lioiian contest, to reetdve the 
cross of the legion of honour. How- 
evii»;^difficult and invidious the task, 
where all liad been so devoted, two 
were gt length pitcluul on for the 
dignity ; and they W'crr ;oon after 
installed on an altar raised in the 
centre of the tovin, the beautiful 
daughter of the first magistrate of the 
department, Mademoiselle d’Olonne, 
invc-^ting them with the insignia, 
after the solemn [lerforninncc by the 
clergy of an expiatory mass. One 
ot the two so distinguished youthful 
band (‘ (piorum pars niagmi fui’ his 
motto), wtife M. Rio himself. 

Ceylon MADE a Britisu Colony, 
18lo, — This valuable island, the Ta- 
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probane of Ptolemy, and the modern 
Singhala (according to the natives), 
is situated at the western entrance ot 
the bay of Bengal, and is miles 
long, and 140 broad. It is supposed 
that some singhs or rajpoots of Hin- 
dustan c(doni.sod it 400 b.c., whence 
its name. The intc'rior is formed of 
ranges of high mountains, in general 
not approaching nearer to the sea 
than forty mih^s, w'ith a belt of ricli 
alluvial earth nearly surrounding the 
island, and well watered by streams. 

A pictures(|ue table-land occupies tlie 
southern centre ; to tlic west, the 
country is flat ; and on the iiortlu rn 
shore it is broken into verdant rocky 
islets, and a peninsula named Jat’na- 
patam. I'he mountains are every- 
where clothed to the summit with 
vast forests, from which issue mag- 
nificent cascades or foaming cataracts, 
that form in the valleys placid rivers, 
and babbling brooks, fringed with 
turfy banks, and all the beautiful 
verdun^ of tlie tropics. From Tali'* 
galle to Chilau, 18.> miles, the country 
is one continued grove of cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit, and jack-fruit trees ; ami 
there arc on the island quantities of 
gigantic cotton-trecs, whose silky pods 
on bursting cover the earth around 
with their beautiful glossy filaments. 
Every village has its patch of sugar- 
cane and tobacco ; coilec grows 
luxuriantly, without care ; and tlic 
pepper-vine and cardamomare found 
in all parts. The areca-riiit surpasses 
that of Malabar ; the rice of Ceylon 
is considered the best of the markets ; 
and as respects woods — teak, ebony, 
satin, ro.se, sajipaTi, iron, jack, cala- 
mander, and all tlic most beautiful 
cabinet kinds, are in rich profusion. 
Noble groves of the Palmyra palms 
surround the villages in Urn north of 
the island, and, like the cocoa-palrns 
in th(* south, care of the greatest value 
to the peasantry in the time of 
drought. There is every evidence of 
Ceylon having been peopled in an- 
cient times by a civilized race, from 
the remains of buildings. Pliny ex- 
tolled it for the purity of its gold, 
and the size of its pearls — the latter 
2 
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still found in excellence on the banks 
of A^rippo ; and Ovid mentions it as 
so remote, that his own fame would 
never reach it. lu the rcifin of Clau- 
dius, the sovereign of Taprobane 
sent an embassy to Rome by 1 lie Red 
Sea. Among the works in Ceylon of 
a remote age is the lake of Kandely, 
near Trincoiiuilee, tifteeii miles in 
circumference, which is formed by 
the junction of two hills. The union 
is ejected by a parapet of huge blocks 
of stone, in which arches are to bo 
seen and conduits over them, similar 
to those used by tlie Romans in Italy, 
and now termed condottori. There 
is also a gigantic pagoda forty miles 
from Batticaloa, tlu^ h:ise of whose 
cone is a quarter ofa mile in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a broad wall 
of brick and mortar, a mile in cir- 
cumferentv, witli nuuuu-ous ceils in 
it, and an entering colonnade of stone 
pillars ten feet high. The first notice 
on which we can rely is that of 
Marco Polo, wdio visited CNylon in 
the thirteejjth century, and called it 
tlic finest country in the world, NN hen 
the Port\»gnese first landed on the 
island, 1505, they found it had fora 
long period been declining, owing to 
intestine wars and invasions from 
Malabar and Arabia, The Cingah‘se 
king availed hiniscdf of the assistance 
of the Portuguese admiral (Almeida) 
for the exj)ulsion of the invaders, 
promising, in return, an annual tri- 
bute of cinnamon. Jii 1618 the 
Portugn(‘se, under Alvarenza, ob- 
tained complete possession of the 
maritime provinces, an<t drove the 
king of Kandy to such extremitit^s, 
that lie* was glad simply to retain j>os- 
session of the interior mountain- 
provinces. They held sway until 
1 G67,when a strong Dutch arinamont, 
acting in conjunction with the king 
of Kandy’s forces, drove them out. 
The Cingalese, however, soon found 
they had cxclianged masters to no 
advantage ; forfn)m 1657 to 1796 the 
Dutch, who held only the coast, like 
their predeces^<>rs, were engaged in 
perpetual hostilities with tlieir xnoun- 
tain-neigUboiirs. In the latter year, 
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the English aided the Cingalese, and 
suj)pUiuted the Dutch ; but in 1798, 
on the elevation of a new king to the 
Kandiaii throne, they became in- 
volved in liostilities, wdiich led to 
their capture of tlie caj)ital, 1806. 
The Kaiidians, however, soon ct)in- 
pellcd them to evacuate it and re- 
treat, massacred 150 sick soldiers in 
the hospitals, and having at last sur- 
rounded tlie British troops, required 
j them to laydown their arms. The 
i commancling officer. Major Davie, 

1 unfortunately complied ; whereupon 
; the Malay troops wc're pick<‘d asiile, 
and the whole English force were in- 
stantly ^ua^^^u•red, excepting three 
European officers retained as pri*- 
soners, and one mutilated corpo- 
ral, who made his escape to Cedomho. 
Notwitlistanding tliis awful issue, tlie 
Britisii retained tiu* maritinu* pro- 
\inccs, while the king of Kandy kept 
the inteiior; bin in 1815, tiie mo- 
narch b(*ing d(‘posed, on account of 
Ins repeated acts of oppression and 
cruelty (one vas, making tJie wife of 
his prime-minister pound to deatli 
her own children in a rice-mortai ), 
general Brown rigg was invitt'd hy 
the Kaudian cluid’s to lake posses- 
si('n of the capital; frtim which period, 
(excepting ;ui insurrection of the 
natives, wliiih lasted from 18J7 to 
1819, (!Je\]on lias been wholly sul). 
ject to tlie English. Tlie h'gislative 
administration is confided to the go- 
vernor, aided hy a council of J'luiu- 
peans, whose dutv, however, is only 
to advise, since the governor ijiay 
pass a law w'ithout their concurrence. 
Tlie English governors liave been ; 
1798, lion. Ercd. North; J 805, sir 
I’iiomas Maitland ; J8I I, gen. John 
Wils(»n ; 1812, sir Rob<‘it Brown- 
rigg; 1820, sir E. Barnes; 1826, 
hon. sir E, Paget ; 1822, sir J.. 
Campbell; 1824, sir E. Barnes; 
1861, sir J. Wilson ; 1861, sir Ro- 
bert Wilmot Jlortoii. Colombo is 
the commercial capital of Ceylon, and 
seat of government, and is defended 
by a strong fort ; but tlu* marine 
capital, Trincomalee, is of greater 
importance, being, as the great Nel- 
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son said, ‘tlic finest harbour in the tremely rude, and the instruments of 
world.’ ' The Cingalese are Budd- tillage as jiriinitivcj as in the time of 
and tluMV are on tlio island Ulysses. The olive is the principal 
many Hindus, jMoors, Malays, Caf- product : the vino is planted gene- 
I'rcs, and even Chinese. The Veddas rally in the valleys, and corn on the 
(the aborigines) dwell in llie great <h‘divities of the hills. Tlie legisla- 
fore^ds, and use no clothes ; and wild tivo assembly of the septinsular union 
fruits and beasts are tlu'ir solo suste- consists of forty members, including 
nance. I'lie cocoa-nut tree, of whieli the piesidcnt : the latter has 000/., 
it is said there are ten millions along j and each ineiiiher 108/. p(‘r annum, 
a particular line of coast, furnish j Tiie senate, or executive power, is 
nin(‘ty-nine differtuit articles to the | coinpt»s,ed (d* six ; namely live, and a 
Clngah'se, including arra(‘k, toddy, j presidcait, entitled ‘his highness,’ 
viiK'gar, brooms, ro[)es, huiterns, and j whihMlu* senators are styled ‘ pre- 
d^iolian liarp-^ ! Tlie sta})le commo- j stantissima,’ most excellent. Hisliigh- 
dities are [)addy, cotfee, cinnamon • ness has a salary of l.)b(»/. and a iK)u^e; 
]ie])pcr, cotton, and tobacco, (drapes and eacli of his tivc coadjutors 7(5,3/. 
aie in perfection nine months in the per annum. The sanction of the 
year; the cinnamon of the isiaiul is Knglish lord Ingh commissioner is iic- 
thehest jirodiiced ; gold, iron, nihies, ) cessary to the talidity of a senator's 
sapphires, and tlie topaz are found, (‘lection. Ktany isle iias its courts of 
and of superior (piality ; in a word, law ; hut at tlu* seat of government 
C’eyloii has been emphatically desig- tliere i>, in addition to them, a supc'- 
iiated ( jaaliaps not witliout reason) rior or high court of appexd, deno- 
the paradise of the Indies, and tlie minated ‘ the su]>reme council of jus- 
garden of th(‘ East ; and since it has tire,’ and coiu^isting of four ordinaiy 
iH‘ci)mc a British colony, it has been mcnihers (judges), two Englisli, and 
observed to flourish in 'a way even to two Gnek, and two extraordinary 
outvie the presidencies of Hindustan, nuunhers, viz. the lord liigh commis- 
Tnr Ionian Bi:ia;in,ic rooNnr.p, inner, and his highness the president 
— It ei)n>i^ls of si'veii islands on ; of the !<(uiatt‘. Corjtt is thirty-rive 
tlu' coa^t ot‘ (/recce, in that part of | miles long, and at parts tw(‘lve liroad, 
th( ]\ledit(UTancau anciently called | and has many mountains, and a ({iiarry 
the Ionian sea. Tlu^y are nud<*r the i of tine white marbl(\well adapted for 
prob'd ion of (iivat Britain ; and an 1 statuary ; while variegated marble is 
Knglidi lord high comnVi>sioner con- 1 found in small masses widely scatter- 
stantly resides at Gnrfu, with a Bri- ed, Earth([nak('s are frequent, and 
tish foro(‘ of^OOO men. 'Hie islands the climate tropical. Corfu is tlic 
arc fajrfii, Santa Maura, (Kefalonia, ancient Corcyra, whose inhabitants, 
I'iffaki, /ante, Origo, and Pnxo, the IMueaciaiis, are mentioned by IIo- 
Altiiough all rugged, tliey arc fertile* ; rner as a seafaring and liospitable peo- 
and the currants of Ccfalonia arul pic. The Corinthians built (.aireyra, 
Zante (a minute grape dried) are fa- and the isle took the city'.s name, 
mons in comineice all ovt r the world. The (’orcyriran.s were the most pow- 
The religion is ofthe Eastern nr (/reek <‘rful naval people next to the Athe- 
cliurch ; but the Roman or Greco- nians. Santa Maura (the Neritos 
'■ latin church (‘ujoys equal protection, and Leucadia of the Greeks) is in 
InC^wfuandZanli', soap,to thevalm* extreme length twenty-three and in 
of «about 12,()()()/., is' made and ex- breadth ten miles. It is a mass of 
ported annually ; also considerable mountains, and the chief town, 
(piantitii’s of common earthenware. Amaxichi, is situated on almost the 
The other manufactures of the isles only plain, which is very beautiful, 
are silk shawls, coarse lincas, coarse two miles long, and one broad, thickly 
woollen blankets, goat-hair carpets, covered with olives. Ccfalonia (11(3- 
and sacking. Agriculture is yet ex- mer’s Btunos) is the largest isle of the 
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septinsular uoiou : its greatest length 
thirty- 1 wo, aiKl|breiidth cightt»cii 
It is extremely rugg<'d and inoiiii- 
tainons, and its harbour runs eight 
miles inland, but is dillicult of* ac- 
cess, though oderiiig a spacious and 
convcnii’nt shipping-port. The en- 
trance to llie luiven is extremely pic- 
turesque : on either side groves and 
plantations?, relieved in the back- 
ground by majestic mountains, meet 
the eye in varied succession. Theaki, 
the ancient kingdom of Ulysses 
(Ithaca), yet allows the gardens of 
Laertes, still ieilile, the castle of 
Ulysses, and tiio fountain Arethusa. 
Tile last is a spring of tlie cieare:>t 
crystal we* ter, gently oozing through 
a siinph' arcii of red stone, and mean- 
dering in graceful curve’s down a ra- 
vine, aniieht magniiicent plants of 1 
myrtle, hruoiu, and arbutus. Tlie j 
isle is in extreme length eighteen 
and in extreme breadth only live 
miles ; in some places it is not more 
than a mile and a lialf across. Its 
appearance is unprepossessing, bein.g 
a single mountain, divided by volcanic 
influence into rugged and misshapen 
rocks, Zantc, tlie ancient iJyria and 
Zaerntlios, is twenty-four miles at in? 
cxtr(an<’ length, twelve broad, and 
very mountainous. From its pictu- i 
resque beauty, it has derivcil the j 
poetical name of ‘ /ante, il fiore di 
Levante and the city of Zante itself 
is very imjiosing when viewed from 
the sea. Since 1514 Zante has ex- 
perienced twenty-one earthquakes. 
That in 1514 divided the hill on 
which the fortress stood, and buried 
part of t.he ancient town in the ruins. 
In 1707 the shocks were repeated 
for throe months, during which an 
epidemic disease prevailed. In 1791 
tlie great shock lasted several minutes, 
caused immense damage, and w^as fol- 
lowed by minor shocks for six weeks. 
In 1 820 the eartlujuake, which once 
more desolated the island, was pre- 
ceded by a single flasli of lightning. 
That of 1837 lasted with great intensity 
for twenty seconds ; and that of 1840 
was the most disastrous of all. Pe- 
troleum and tar springs are abundant 


ill one of the vtdleys, similar to the 
asphnlte of Trinidad; and so redo- 
lent is the isle of aromatic herbs, that 
the odour is experienced some miles 
off at sea. The Zantiote lioney is 
celebrated for its delicious flavour ; 
and its currants, oil, wine, and flax 
are in etiual reiuite. CVr/ge, the 
most southern of the union, is twenty 
miles long and twelve broad. It was 
called Porphyris by the Greeks (from 
its possessing abundance of that beau- 
tiful marble), and Cytbeia. Accord- 
ing to some, Cerigo was first peopled 
by the Laeedtemoniaiis, in tin* 

eighth year of tlie Pi'lopoiuu’sian 
war, were expelled hy tlie Athenians 
under Nieias. At a suhsetpient p(*- 
riod it served as a rc’treat to ("leo- 
menes of Sparta, when he flc’d at the 
approach of Antigonus of iMacedon. 
The Ptolemies of Kgypt were next 
lords of Cerigo ; the Romans fol- 
lowed, and tlien the Venetians. Tlie 
relics extant denote the former great- 
ness of th(^ }>lace ; Ftelo CJastro, a 
ruin north of the harbour, stands on 
the site of the ancient town of Mene- 
ians, whose faithles.s wife Helen 
caused the siege of Troy, and whose 
bath is still shown ; and tlien* U 
standing the remnant of a temple de- 
dicated to Venus (>ytherea. iWe, 
only lw(‘lve miles in circumferenct', 
consists of a single mountain, wliieh 
probably at one period was joined to 
Corfu ; and its harbour, Port Oai, 
attbrds ancliorage for a fi*w vessels. 
The inhabitants of all the islands are 
perfect ( ireeks, w^ith olive rorn[)lcxhifr, 
dark full ey(‘s, and lieaiitiful tc’ctln 
They are mostly of the middle sizt, 
somewhat slender, extremely activi*, 
and very voluble and emphatic in 
speech. 

Holland and JIklgicm unitld, 
1815, as the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, under the prince of 
Orange, stadtholder of Holland ; who 
thereupon assumed the title of Wil- 
liam 1. of the Netherlands. 

The Holy Alliance, 181.'!>, w’as 
a solemn league entered into by Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, now that 
the ambitious schemes of Napoleon 
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wore fnistrateil, to preserve the ba- 
lance of power throughout Europe ; 
and also to inuii»tain the rights of 
sovereigns, which had been so uncere- 
moniously invaded by the modern 
Cliarlemagne. 

(fKJtMANie CoNPJiDeilATION, 
was formed after the l)aUle of 
Watt'rloo, to create a barrier against 
French aggression and projiagandism; 
and lli<* first session of its h\gislati\e 
body took plac(* 1810. Tiie princi- 
pal o]>jeet this inei'tirig was to 
guarantee to integral (jlevmariy, 
(livided int<; 8?) stat(*:-5, external and 
jnti'nial s(‘eiirity. Of tiie iii) stales, 
two anj larg(‘ kingdoms, Austria and 
rni>sia ; foil rare mintir sovor(!ignlies, 
lia\.jria, Siixony, llanovt'r, and W nrt- 
t<mih(Mg; and (he re.^t are grand- 
d nellies, tlio electorate of Hesse, 
principalities, and free cities. Aus- 
tria lias eleven millions of ])Cople, 
and an army of 1170,008 men in time 
of peace : its exUait 0600 sipum^ 
miles, Ih ussia ha^ ten millions, an 
army of 020,000 regular troops and 
landwchr, wdlh 0000 sjpiare miles. 
Ikivaria has four millions of peoples 
an aimy of 64,000, and an ( xteiituf 
1600 sipiare miles. Saxony lias a 
million and a half of ])eophs a forct‘ 
of (0,0(*(t, and an extent of 272 
SI piare miles. IIan<>\er has a popu- 
laOou of a million and a half, a foree 
of 0(k000 including laudwt'liv, and a 
surface of (iOUsipiarc miles. Wurt- 
temherg lias a million and a half of 
jieople, an army of 6000, and a sur- 
“lace of 002 sfjuaro miles. Among 
tile duchies, Saxe - (Johurg has 
16(f,000, a foi‘(*e of 2500 men, and an 
extent of 40 sf]iinre miles ; and 
Brunswick 261,000 peojile, an army 
of 0600, and a surface of 70 s((uare 
mil(«. Frankfort, JJamhurg, Luheck, 
and Hriimcn, are free cities ; Ham- 
burg having 10,000 soldiers composed 
oi hurgher-gnard, and the others 600 
men respectively. To sum up the 
whole, ( Jonfederated Germany con- 
tains thirty-fiv(' millions of people ; 
an army in time of peace of 770,000 
soldiers, and in time of war of nearly 
a million ; and a surface of country 
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of 12,000 square miles. Each of the 
39 states is bound to contribute, in 
war, one in every hundred of its 
poj)ulation, to form an army ; and a 
fnrtlicr one in six hundred i‘or a corps 
of reserve, when the troops of the 
fir^t conscription shall havcj marched 
out. 

Escape or Cousr Lav alette, 
1816. lie had been thirteen years 
postmaster-general undm\Naj)oleoii, 
and liaviiig liei^n instrumental in lii-i 
escape IVom Elba, was ri*in>tati‘d in 
oftice. On the re-entry of Louis 
XVlll, into Paris, after the battle 
of Waterloo, marshal Ney and La- 
valctt(i w'cre .seized, and condcnuit'd 
to death : Ney Was executixJ, — but 
Lavalett<% fortunate in liaxing an en- 
terprising and affect ionate v ile, niece 
of tlic empri'ss Josejiliim*, es(*aped 
the hands of justice. As all solicita- 
tions to save liis life had been sternly 
rejected, nothing now remained to 
tlie count hut a fearful looking for 
death within forty-eight hours, Tv^o 
days before the morning appointed 
for his execution, Madame l.avalelte 
proposed the outline of es<‘a[>c 
which slie had planned for tlie fol- 
lowing night ; and allliough deterred 
by a conviction that it was i in practi- 
cable, the count consented to her im- 
portunity. At live on the follov ing 
evening this faithftil woman, accom- 
])aiiied by her daughter .lo.sepliine 
and her nurse, ap])eart‘d at the prison, 
dressed in a pelisse of merino lined 
wdUi fur, and carrying iu her reticule 
a black silk petticoat. These slight 
preparations w^ere <*onsidere<l suffi- 
cient for disguise; ami her instructions 
wert*, tliat on going out, Lavalette 
should take hold of Josephim'‘s arm, 
and followed by the nurse, walk very 
slowly, put on gloves, and cover his 
face wdth a handkerchiid*. In passing 
under tlie doors, wliicU wore very 
low% he was to take especial care to 
stoop, so that no risk might be run 
of bnxiking the feather.^ of the bonnet, 
an accident by which all miglit be 
lost. At the top of the staircase, a 
cliair would be in waiting, into which 
he would probably be handed by the 
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gaoler. Soon afterwards, lie would 
be conducted from it to a cabriolet 
which would convey him to a place 
of concealment. 

Seven was the hour for Madame La- 
valette's retirement ; the clock struck 
six and three quarters, and she rang for 
the valct-de-chambre, whispered a few 
words, and added aloud, ‘ Take care 
that tlic chairnieu be at their post, 
for 1 am now coming." Then step- 
ping to a part of the room, di\ ided 
from the remainder b}" a screen, in 
less than three minutes she tinislied 
her husbands toilette, and showed 
him to the astonished and almost in- 
credulous Josephine. ‘ We all ad- 
vanced/ says Lavalette, ‘ towards the 
door. I said to Em i lie, the gaoler 
comes in every evening aft<*r you are 
gone. Place yourself therefore be- 
liind the screen, and make a little 
noise, as if you were moving some 
piece of furniture. lie will think it 
is I, and will go out again. Ily that 
means I shall gain a few' minuti's, 
which are aiisoluteiy nocc'ssary forme 
to get away. She understood mo, 
and I pulletl the bell. * Adieu!’ she 
said, raising her eyes to heaven. I 
])res'>ed her arm with a treuihlrng 
hand, and we eKcharig(*d a look. If 
we had embraced, weliad been mined. 
The ttirnkoy was lieard ; Emilie ficw' 
behind the screen ; tlie door opened ; 

I [massed tir^t. and then iny daiighttM-, 
and the nurse. After having (tosschI 
the [mssago, I found myself in a large 
apartment, in tlie pn^senee of ti\e 
turnkeys, sitting, standing, and coin- 
ing in my way. I put my hand- 
kerchief to iny face, the child took 
my right hand, and the gaoler, coming 
down tiic stairs of his ajKirtment, 
came up to me, and, putting his 
hand on my arm, said, ‘ You are 
going early, mudame/ He appeared 
much affected, and undoubtedly 
thouglit my wife had taken an ever- 
lasting leave of her husband. It has 
been said, tliat my daughter and I 
sobbed aloud : the fact is, w'e scarcely 
dared to sigh. 1 at last i cached the 
eud;of thcjxiorn. 

' A turnkey sits there day and 
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night, in a large arni*chair, and in a 
space so narrow, that he can keep his 
hands on tlie keys of two doors. 
This man looked at me without 
opening his doors. 1 jiasscil rny 
right hand betwreen the bars, to show 
him I wished to go out. He at last 
turned his tw'o keys and we got out. 
We had a few steps to ascend, to come 
to the yard ; Imt at the bottom of 
the staircase there is a guard-house 
of gendarmes. About tw'cnty sol- 
diers, headed by their ^officer, had 
placed themselves <a few paci's from 
me at this point, to see Madame 
Lavalette pass. Having slowly 
reached the highest sti'j), 1 went into 
the chair that stood a jard or two 
distant ; ]>iit no ehairmaii, nuser\ant 
was there. My daughter and the 
nurse nMuained standing by tlie 
\ chicle, wliile a sentry at six ])aces 
di.>tant kept his Ji\ed on me, 
A violent degree of agitation began 
to mingle w'ith mv a^tcmishmeiit. My 
looks w'ere directed toward^ the 
sentry’s musket, like lho>e of a ser- 
pent toward-- its prey. It almost 
seemed to me (hat I ladd that mus- 
ket in iuy gra'‘[». At the first motion, 
at tile first uoi^e, I wa< resolved to 
>ci/e it. 1 felt as if 1 posM*^st‘(l the 
strength of ten men ; and J should 
most (ertaiiiK have* killed any one 
wlio might have aUem|)le<l to lay 
haiui^ on me. 'Thi^ lerrilile situation 
lasted about two mimiies; but they 
seemed to me as hmg a-! a w'lmle 
night. Athirst 1 heaid Bonmw ille's 
w)ice saying to me, Mlrn? of th« - 
<‘hairmen was not ]>iuictual, hut 
I ha\e found am)tli(*r.' At the 
same instant, I felt myself raised. 
The chair parsed through the great 
court, and, on getting (uit, turned to 
tlie right We proee<*de(l to the 
Qimi des Orlevrcs, facing the lluede 
llarlay. 'riierc tlio chair stopped ; 
and my friend Hiindiis corning up 
anti offt‘ring me his ann, said aloud, 

‘ You kiH)vv, madamc, you have a 
visit to pay to the j^resident.’ I got 
out, and iu; fioiuied to a cabriolet 
that stood at some distaru*(* in that 
dark street. I jumped into it, and 
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the driver said to me, ‘ Give me my 
whip/ 1 looked for it in vain ; — he 
had dropped it, ‘ Never mind/ said 
niy companion. A motion of the 
reins made the horse start ofT in a 
(piick trot. In passing by, I saw 
Josephine on the quai, her hands 
clasped, and fervently offering up 
pray(!rs t(» CJod. We crossed the Pont 
St. Michael, and were soon behind 
the Odcon tlieatn;. It was not till 
ihen that 1 breathed at ease. In 
looking at the driver of the cabriolet, 
how great was niy astonishment to 
recognise count Cffiasscrioii, who said, 
‘ Von liave behind you fo\ir double- 
barrelled pistols, well loadcul ; I hopt; 
you will make use of them — and woe 
to him that sliall attempt to stop 
your flight I’ We entered the new' 
Jloulevard at the corner of the line 
l^hnriet : tlieri' wo stopped. During 
the way, 1 liad thrf)W'n off all my 
female attir(\ and put on a servant’s 
dick} great-C(»at with a round silver- 
laced hat; and M. Handus joining us 
again, I took leave oK IM. de Ghas- 
s<uion, and modestly follow ('d my new 
jnastta’. Il was eight o’clock in the 
cv('ning ; it poured with rain ; the 
night was extremely dark, and the 
Militude eornph'tt* in tliat part of the 
Faubourg Si. (xermaiii. M, llandus 
w<‘nt on so rapidly that it W'as not 
without trovdde I kept iq) >vith him; 
but at length, after an hour's w'alk, in 
whirl i 1 liad lost a shoe, w'e arrived 
in the Rue de Gnuielle, wdiere M. 
Haiulns stopped and said, ‘ 1 am going 
to ('liter a nobleman's hotel. While 
I speak to the porter, get into tlie 
court. You will lind a staircase on 
your left hand. Go uji to the high- 
est story, (lo through a dark passage 
\yhicii yon will meet w'iih to the 
rigiit, and at the bottom of wliich is 
a pile of wood. Stop tluTC.’ 1 wras 
seized with a sort of giddim'ss when 
1 saw' M. Handus knock at tlie door 
of the minister for foreign affairs, the 
duke de Richelieu. Wliile he was 
talking to the porter, w ho liad thrust 
his head out of his lodge, 1 passed 
rapidly by. ‘ Where is that man go- 
ing ?’ cried ihv porter. ‘ It is my ser- 
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vant/ said he. I quickly went up to 
tlie third floor, and reached tlie place 
that had been described to me. I 
was scarcely there, when I heard the 
rustling of a silk gow'ii. I felt myself 
gently taken by the arm, and pushed 
into an apartment, the door of which 
was immediately shut upon me. 1 
stepped up to a fire, which cast a 
faint light around the room ; and 
luaving placed my liaiids upon tlie 
stove to warm myself, 1 found a can- 
dlestick and a bundle of matches. 

1 guessed tliat 1 might light a candle ; 
and having done so, I examined my 
new' alM3de. On a chest of drawers I 
found a paper, on which was writtem, 

‘ Make no noise, never open your 
window but in the night ; wear slip- 
pers of list, and wait with patience.’ 
— Tlie mystery w’as soon explained : 
he w'as sheltered under the roof of 
M. Hres&on, treasurer for the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, a former de- 
puty of the national convention, who 
tiad been proscribed for voting against 
the doatli of Louis XVI, His wife, 
liaving found refuge with him in a 
family among the mountains of Vos- 
ges, wlio faithfully protected them 
during two years, fiad made a vow' to 
save some political offender, if such 
were ever thrown in her way ; and 
she now' fullilled it. M. Bresson ap- 
peared not long afterw'ards ; he had 
just quitted the drawing-room of tlic 
minister, and had w'itnessed the con- 
stiTnation exhibited when the escape 
W'as aunonnccd. ‘ Not a soul/ he 
added, * w ill go to bed to-night at the 
Tuileries ; your flight is believed to 
be the signal for the explosion of 
a gri?at plot! open only half your 
sliutters, and if you catch cold, put 
your liead into this closet when you 

COllgll.’ 

The discovery of liavalcttc s escape 
from the Conciorgeriehad been most 
rapid. Scarcely had he passed the 
outer gate, when the gaoler entered 
his cell, and retired, as it had been 
foro'^eeri he w'ould do, on hearing a 
noise behind the .«?creen. In about 
five minutes afterwards lie returned ; 
and although the noise was repeated. 
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he looked behind the screen, perceiv- 
ed Madame Lavalctte, dashed through 
the door witli an exclamalioii that he 
was ruined, left tlio skirts of liis coat 
in lier hands wiieii she sought to 
detain him, and despatched turnkeys 
and gendarmes in general pursuit. 
The sedan was overtaken, hut it 
contained only Josephine ; and dur- 
ing the night, the houses of cvvry 
friend, acquaintance, and official ciai- 
nexion, were searciied inelfectually. 
On the following day the harriers 
were shut ; and Madame Lavaleite 
was subjeeted to examination, and 
put into solitary e<nifinement. 

Sir Robert Wilson, and Me^^srs. 
lirucc and Hutchinson, all Kng- 
lisli, having agreed to complete 
the work of didivcrancc by convey- 
ing the eourit out of the reach of 
tlie Frencli authfu-ities, it was at 
eight in the morning of January the 
JOth, 18 Hi, that, after taking leave 
of his friends tlic Bn?ssons, Lava- 
lette, in the uniform of the Bnti.-.h 
guards, stepped into sir R. Wilsons 
gig, Mr. Hutchinson being on horse- 
laick. As the shops were open, and 
the streets full, the dress of the 
guards drew a salute from <*very 
English soldier they pass('d ; and two 
officers appeared struck with surprise 
at seeing a comrade with whom they 
were uimciiuainted, in company witli 
sir R. Wilson. Un the right and 
left of the Harricre de Clichy wxtc 
two guard-houses, occu[)i('d respf'c- 
tively by French and ICnglisli, who 
drew up under arms as the c^irriage 
ap})roachcd ; the former luckily were 
national guards of a difleront quarter 
of the city to that of whieh Lava- 
lette was an inhabitant, anti who 
w^ere not likely, therefore, to bo ac- 
<piainted with his person. ‘ At last, 
next morning,’ continues the fugitive, 
‘ at sewen o’clock, w^e arrived at Va- 
lenciennes, the last French city on 
that line of frontier. 1 was begin- 
ning to feel more easy, when the 
postmaster told us to go and get our 
passports examined by the captain of 
the gendarmerie. Fortunately the 
officer signed the passports without 


rising from his bed. Wc got clear 
of the gate, and flying along the 
lirusscls road, reached tlie frontier — 
we WTi c on the Ih^lgian t('rrit<iry — I 
was saved !* Lavuletle found an asy- 
lum first at Muiiicli, and subse- 
quently at Augsburg ; and after a 
six years outlawry, was permitted to 
return to France, where he died 
1830. A severe blow awaited his 
return. The reason of Madame La\ a- 
ietto had been affected by }i(*r suffer- 
ings and anxiety ; and- some yt'ars 
passed before shi* could K'sume tla* 
duties of domestic life. 

CIlnoa lo Saudima. ] 81 .’>. 

— e have shown (\ol. ii., p, 41), 
how Andrea Doria, the (icnoc'^^e ad- 
miral, sur[)riMHl the Frtaich garrison, 
lo:i8, and d(jlivered his state fri*m 
th(‘ yoke of I'rance. He tliereupoii 
coiivert(*(l the t\ranny of Cieiioa into 
an oligarchy. From tlu' \eai 1339 
tlie little dominion had Ixu-n liead(*d 
by a d<)ge, wJio was elected Ixddly 
by the people and iu'-talk'd for life, 
in order to crush the fat fums of both 
Guelfs and (diibellines. 'J he arisio- 
cracy was thus exeliuh'd fiom [tower, 
the doge conducting the goxeriiment 
without any regular council ofiiohics. 
This plan of rule existed nearly two 
centuries, hut m*t wdtliout i’reijuent 
conl('iitif)US between tiie [iriiieipal 
citizen families, esjuriallv the Adorni 
and Fregosi, who [iro\ed just as fac- 
tious and troublesome as the jiatri- 
ciaiis had done. S(*veral clogis w<xe* 
elected at a time, soim* wvw exiled, 
and others wert; forced upon tlu ’ 
community by an armed faction. 
The neightumrs of Genoa, the Vis- 
conti of Milan, and the kings of 
France, toking advantage of thosc^ 
feuds, at various times obtained pos- 
session of the little state. At last 
Andrea Doria, as before said, drove 
out the French, and, to a\ old 

a recurrence of tin* former feuds, es- 
tablished a bic'nnial dogeship, in lieu 
of one for life, with a council of no- 
bles to assist ; whieh council might he 
shifted, abstracjted from, or added to, 
if found requisite, in opposition to 
the system adopted at Venice, where 
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the liigh flimiHcs of the council were 
imniovcably and hereditarily fixed. 
This form existed from Doria’s revo- 
Jiition until the invasion of Italy by 
the French under Buonaparte, 1795, 
n period of no loss than 207 years. 
'rh(» rovolutionarv French, on this 
occasion, joined tfie democracy in a 
rise against ’the doge and council ; 
but as‘ th<‘ very low<st classes sup- 
])orted the aristocracy, a terrible 
slaughter <»f some (bys’ duration en- 
sued, and >lio democracy and French 
were* diseoiiiliteil. The French l)i- 
n*c^>ry henaipon, under pretence 
that ‘ the honour of the French re- 
public was concerned, took np the 
part of the democracy, and sent a 
competent force into the city of (Je- 
noa, with an ordinance, compelling a 
thorough cliange in tlK‘ institutions 
of tlic" state*. A republic was in- 
stantly foruu'd, and iirotected by a 
I'rejicli garrison ; but i!i 1799 this 
ganison, having Alasseiia at its head, 
was besieged in (fonoa by the united 
Austrians and Kiiglish, and was ohli- 
jred to ca[)itulatf‘. In the lioxt year, 
when Buona[)arte hail gained 
rlic battle of Marengo, (ienoa was 
again given uj> to the Fiench ; 
whereon Napoleon, then fainsul,gave 
a new form of government to tlie 
territory, l(‘aving it a kind of nominal 
iudepemlence, under tlie title of The 
Ligmiaii llcpublic, but making it 
far l(*ss demo<*ratic ihati before, even 
allowing it a doge. Wlicn emperor 
of Franct*, in l^^Oo, the same ambi- 
tiou.^ I<;ader re<|uired the formal nn- 
nexalhm of the Ligurian llcpublic 
trt France ; an<i,with the farcical form 
instituted by the modern (.Miarle- 
magm*, the doge Du.ra/zo re[«ure<l, 
as il’ <»f his own aecord, or by the 
order of his state, to Milan, wliere 


Napoleon had just been crowned 
king of Italy, with the iron crown of 
the Lombard monarchs, and stated, 

‘ that the Genoese senate and people 
ardently but humbly dcisired to be 
united to the Great Empire.’ These 
whistles were immediateJy granted ; 
and tlie state was formed into the 
three French departments of Ge- 
noa, Montciiottc, and the Apen- 
nines. In 1814 Genoa surrendered 
to the English forces under Lord 
William Beritinck ; and in tlie fol- 
lowing year, by a decision of the con- 
gress of Vienna, it was united to the 
Sardinian monarchy, and has ever 
since continued part and parcel of it. 
'J’he city of Genoa is situated partly 
on the declivity of several hills, ris- 
ing in the form of a semicircle round 
the spacious harbour, and partly on 
a narrow strip of ground between 
them and the sea. It is enclosed on 
tlie land side by a double line of 
fortifications ; tlic external one being 
above eiglit miles in length. The 
higluT Apennines rise immediately 
behind, di\iding the waters which 
run to the Mediterranean by the 
valleys of Bisagno and Polcevcra, 
from those which flow nortliwards 
into tlie Scrivia and the Bormida, 
two aflluonts of the Po, Upon the 
summits of these mountains, which 
arc near enough to command Genoa, 
arc several detached forts. Tlic aji- 
pearance of Genoa from the sea is 
exceedingly beautiful. The union of 
tin? territory of Genoa wdtli Sardinia, 
restored to nearly its pristine form, 

[ after the revolutions of 3214 years, 
} the ancient sovereignty of Liguria. 
Tlie Genoese port of Liburni, or 
Leghorn, is now in the dominions 
of the grand duke of Tuscany. 


INVENTIONS, msCOVEKIKS, AND USAGES. 

Wood Engraving improved, 1790, which they could be worked together 
by John and Thomas Bewick, of with the letter-press. These speci- 
Newcastle-ou-Iyne, two brothers mens, many of which consisted of 
who jmhlishcd a history of quadru- vignettes, worthy of the first artists 
peds, with the woodcuts for the llret in point of design, were equal in 
time in relief; in consciiuence of delicacy to copper-plates, and have 
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been since copied in oil on an en- 
larged scale b}’ various painters. The 
art, after this important help, has 
gone on improving ; and there is 
now a depth and riclincss in our wood 
engraving, wliich renders it often 
superior, especially in architectural 
drawing, to the productions of both 
steel and copper. (See T/ioma;s Bew^ 

Tue Life-boat invented, 17f)0. 
This was the })rodu(‘iion of Mr. 
Grcathead ; and the vessel, so im- 
portant in eases of shipwreck, ran 
neither he n})set nor sunk, will row 
both ways, and is thirty feet long and 
ten broad. 

The Deaf and Di ms AsyeI'M 
FOUNDED, 1792, in the Kent-road, 
near London, for the sup])ort and 
education of the cliildr(‘n of the 
poor, so afflicted. Deafness obtains 
in a larger degree throughout the 
world than is usually supposed, 
special returns constantly making the 
pro])ortion of deaf persona one to 
1.537 in the population of Europe at 
large, and in the United Kingdom 
1 to 1622. It i.s foir, therefore, to 
say, that in cvciy civilized state there 
i.s 1 in every JoOO persons, wlio is 
deaf either from birtli or infancy. 
Since articulation by speech can only 
he acquired bv those who h<*ar it, 
dumbness is the necessary con.^e- 

f nence of born or early deafness. 

ri cas^ even where deafnc.ss super- 
venes at a period after articulation 
lias been acquired (at the age, for 
instance, of four or six years), 
the power of speech i.s gradually 
lost, and tlie voice becomes mono- 
tonous, In fetablishracnts, therefore, 
purposing to educate the deaf and 
dumb, pictures, bodily attitudes, .signs 
made with the fingers, &c., arc used 
as auxiliaries ; many pupils have 
even been taught, by watching the 
throat, lips, &c., of the speaker, to 
articulate sounds with sufficient 
clearness to be und<;rstood. Cardan, 
1550, was the first to call attention 
to means for instructing deaf and 
dumb persons ; John llulwcr and Dr. 
WalliB were the first in England, 
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about 1070, to introduce plans for 
the same benevolent object ; and 
the abhe de L’Epee, and his succes- 
sor the ahbe Sicard, 1780, in France, 
seem to have improved upon all for- 
mer .systems, and to have been tlui 
most important labourers in this 
task of humanity. 

Tin: TELEOKArn' INVENTED, J793, 

by M. Chappo, a I'renchman, nr at 
least lirst used by his rc'coiunu'iula- 
tion, as a national mode of* commu- 
nicating intelligence. The word is 
from the Cireid; /r/c, distant, and 
g/Y//j//o, to write; and the iiu[)roved 
instrument of late years has 
called a sema[>hc)r(\ from .srma, a sign, 
and p/t^ro, to l)(*ar. Ihongh tele- 
graphic c*>inniiinicatioii, as a nusins 
of conveying every sjxTie^ of re- 
cjuired inttdligcnce, is an invention 
(ff modern dat(\ the u^^e of signals I’or 
the .spet'dy transnus»sion of hrit‘f mes- 
sages pri'VK)n-ly arrang(’(l lietweiji 
persons, is derivetl from th(‘ mo^t re- 
mote antiquity. Tlius we read of 
beacou-lires in tiie proplu't ,i(‘r(*miah, 
who directs the iJenjarnites to ‘se t 
up a .sign of lire in Ih.gh-liaecerem 
and Aeschylus, in his Agamemnon, 
has a fine de^eription of the ap[)lie,i- 
tion of a lin(‘ of fire-signals to eom- 
iminieale the fact of the fall of 'Froy. 
In the middle age.s, tin? fin'-heaeons 
of the Seots, which, in the fuim of .*i 
cro'ss, passed along height, juul liill, 
and cliff, to warn against the iqj- 
proacli of the English forces from 
the border stations, and i\w. saert^d 
bell-clangour, ‘ Tlie Scimmaten/ aNo 
of the f(Midal times, and rung so re- 
cently as in the last year in Catalonia, 
when the Ihircelonese (Set* i^pr/hi uri^ 
dcr Efiprrrfero) w(‘re in insurrection, 
were but the prototypes of the mo- 
dern telcgrajdi and semajdiore. M. 
Chappe’s telcgraj)h, tlu' precursor of 
the rest, i.s called, from its position 
when at lYSt, the T telegraph ; and 
it con.sist.s of an upright post, at the 
top of wliich is pivoted, by its centre, 
a transverse heani ; and this b(‘am, 
worked in a cliamlxu behjw by ropers, 
is made to assume any requi ret 1 angle 
with the post. Either end of this 
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moveable beam bas a short arm, ca- 
pable of assuming any required angle 
with it ; and these arms are worked 
in like manner by ropes,— a contri- 
vance by whicli, without the use of 
any angles of more than 45 degrees 
(which might be indistinct when 
vi(‘wed through a refractive atmo- 
splicre and from a distance), no less 
tJian 250 different signs can be made. 
As M. Cliappe, however, proposed 
<‘ornrmincntirig intelligence letter by 
b'tter, and used an alphabet of only 
10 letters, *a nincb fewer number of 
.signs would liave been sufficient. 
Jiis lirst inacliine corniTiunicat<Hl the 
news from tlu* Netlierlands to Paris 
in one liour, of the recapture of Lisle 
by the troops of the republic, 1794. 
An improved telegrapli by th(j Rev. 
J. (lamble, chaplain to ilie duke of 
York, and which was subsequently 
simpliOecl by lord George Murray, 
Mas ad<n)ted by the British govern- 
ment, and placed on the Admiralty, 
London (the lirst lime of using tele- 
gra[>lis in Kngland), 1 790, and worked 
m] a line to Dov(’r. Lliis is known 
as ‘the sInUter telegrapli,’ because 
consisting of six octagonal shutters, 
made to work up and down in a 
flame, ami to (*\pre^^ '^igns by their 
being in a verti< al or horizontal posi- 
tion. or by one or more of tlie sbiit- 
leis being closed, while the rest arc 
vai>ed. Sixty-tluee diilerent signals 
ao; shown by this a])paratus. The 
I>riti:di government, liowever, in 
1810, resnhed on (employing the 
kind of t (degraph called semaphore, 
W'bich iiad abo emanated from the 
Piencb, but bad been greatly im- 
proved by sir Home Popliam. That 
instrument now oeciqiies tlic Dover 
station np to the Admiralty at 
< diaring-eross, and consists of a ver- 
tical ])ost, having tw’o arms pivoted 
tlif^rcto, one at the summit, one in 
the c(‘ntre. As these arms are apart, 
they can each assume six ditlerent 
positions ; and the two together are 
abb* to present forty-eight signals, 
expressing events, partly in the 
letters of the alpliabct, and partly 
in Arabic numerals, and that so 


clearly and concisely, that thirteen 
signals are left unappropriated, for 
abbreviations and arbitrary signs. As 
secrecy is often required in telegra- 
phic communications, the parties 
working the respective instruments 
on a line, only copy wdiat they see 
through a telescope to be the signal 
of the nearest news-reporting erec- 
tion ; so that only the instructor of 
the lirst, and the secretary of the 
last telegraj)!), are acquainted with 
the nature of the intelligence trans- 
niitt(‘d, 

Vaccixaiion brought into ko- 
Tici: IN England by Dr. Jenner, 
1798. — A periodical wwk, published 
at Gotting(‘n by M. Steinhach, made 
mention, J7(i9, of the singular immu- 
nity that all such tenders of cows liad 
from the infection of smallpox, how- 
ever epiden)ical, as had caught from 
the udders of the animals an eruptive 
pustidc upon the hand or arm. Dr. 
Barry, of Cork, too, asserted, that a 
disorder called Shinagh had prevailed 
from time immemorial in Ireland, 
having the same origin and the same 
edhets. But Dr. Jenner, who had 
long resided in Gloucestershire, 
hrouglit the discovery fully before 
the British public, after watching 
fdU’ many years the escape of various 
persons concerned in tlte care of the 
COW'S in his neighbouriiotMl, during 
tlu^ rage of virulent smallpox. It is 
suffici(‘nt to say, that after nearly 
forty years’ trial, vaccination has bc'en 
found, with very few exceptions (pro- 
vided it has had due encouragement 
and protection, by the firm prohibi- 
tion of inocidation for the smallpox), 
a perfect protection from tlie scourge 
of smallpox ; and such as have had a 
relative or friend maimed for life, 
either in inielh'ct or limbs, by the 
latter disease, will not hesitate for an 
instant to try the effect of tlie vaccine 
inoculation on their offspring, and to 
thank God that they have thus a 
chance of escape from one of the 
most destructive and loathsome of 
hunmn maladies. Even in the win- 
ter of 1840-1, when smallpox raged 
more in the metropolis than had beetk 
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known for a century before, only 
seven in an hundred of those who 
had been vaccinated, died : while of 
those so unprotected, forty-five out of 
the hundred fell victims. 

The Blind School, London, 
FOUNDED, 1799, for the instruction 
of the blind children of indigent per- 
sons in basketinaking and other han- 
dicraft trades, hy which they may 
obtain a livelihood; an institution 
truly honourable to our nation. Let 
him who doubts respecting vamna- 
visit tliis scliool, and inquire into 
the causes of early blindness amongst 
the objects of the charity ; and he 
will (iiiit it convinced that any ap- 
proach to a succedanenm for a dis- 
order so often fatal in its conse- 
quences as the smallpox, sliould be 
hailed as a blessing. It has been a 
(piestion as to which of the five 
senses, of seeing, hearing, feeling, 
smelling, and tasting, would be most 
regretted, if it pleased God to de- 
prive us of either ; and w e belu^ve 
that the chance of happiness under 
the loss would be found, little as 
W'ould be expected, in favour of the 
’ blind. The blind, if they have health ! 
of body, are constantly cheerful ; the 
result, probably, of being out of the 
power of the iimumerahle petty 
peace-annoying objects wdiich pre- 
sent themselves to the eye, and con- 
stantly disturb the serenity of the 
mind. In proof of this assertion, 
liypochondriacs are never found 
amongst the blind ; and Dr. Reid, 
in his elegant essays, gives an example 
of a blind man exclaiming, when he 
was told of people having fancml 
griefs, ‘ Sir,, put out their eyes, put 
out their eyes, and they will soon be 
happy !’ A society for the blind at 
Glasgow lias printed no fewer than 
10,850 volumes for the use of blind 
persons, the letters of which are 
raised, so as to be felt and read Iw 
the fingers of the pupils ; twoniont®| 
only are required to enable a child of’ 
ordinary mental powers to acquire 
the art ; and in a recent trial at the 
London Tavern (under Mr. Lucas’s 
syirtem)# a diapt^r in the Bible being 


selected at random, some blind pupils 
read the eighth chapter of Romans, 
verse hy verse in rotation, without 
an error. 

The Philanthuofic Society, Lon- 
don, FOUNDED 1799, in St. George's 
Fields, for the benevolent purpose of 
rearing in habits of religion and uti- 
lity, the offspring of convicted felons. 
Witli this view, IGO children an* in- 
structed in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, cloth(*d, and entirely 
maintained within the walls of fhe 
institution, from infanev t’o a cornpo- 
teiit age ; the male portion being in- 
structed fully in five distinct trades 
by competent masters. Would to 
ilea veil the national school s\>ti‘m 
were on the same basis, howevcT few 
the pupils! Kv the iristrumeiitalily 
of this most excellent as>ociation, 
tliousaiuls of ivretclied children have 
hec'ii snatched from the jaws^>f de- 
struction ; and wlien it is considen*d 
that .society lias been in an etjual 
ratio henelited hy the conversion to 
eharacter and \irtucM>f a large por- 
tion of its worst ineruhers (for ‘ iin- 
proboruni improba sohole>’), tin' debt 
of the public to the Philanthropic 
Society is ininienso. Jf any of niarrs 
imperfect works dan* he regarded 
with pride, surelj the institution in 
question, the Magdalen, th<* Asylum 
for I'emale Orphans, the School for 
the Indigent Blind, and Bethl<*m 
Hospital for lunatics — five godlike 
charities — all within sight of each 
other, might be tliought to plead to 
Heaven, like the five rigliteous of 
Sodom, for its mercy upon the great 
city ill their vicinity, with all ps 
glaring and secr(*t vices — vices not 
peculiar to our own mt*tH>polis, hut 
common, as we all admit, w ithout an 
imputation upon our charity, to all 
jilaces which aecnmulate, in a com- 
parative space, a vast mass — more 
ilian a million — of men. 

Lithoguafuy invented, 1800. — 
Aloys Senefeldc*r, a German stage- 
player, ohs(*rving that calcareous 
stones had the property of receiving 
greasy lines, and, hy pressure, of trans- 
mitting tliem to paper, made the ex- 
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poriinent with ink, and obtained celebration of the peace of IB02, 
equally accurate impressions. The with a splendour that astonished the 
stones made use of are cliicfly found population of the surrounding coiin- 
in havaria ; and their surfac(‘ being try. Early in 1809, Mr. Clegg, of 
ground level with fine sand until a Soho, communicated to the Society 
grain appears, they are sent to the of Arts his plan of lighting inanufac- 
lithographer, who, with a greasy tories with gas ; and, after a good deal 
clurlk. draws or writes on them as he of dispute, a bill was jrassccl in par- 
would upon [)aper. The trrinter, be- liaineiit to incorjroratc the London 
fore striking otf his impressions, and Westminster gas-light and coke 
throws an acid solution over the company, From comparative dark- 
drawings or writings, to fix them ; ness, the metropolis, on a sudden, 
and oOOO coj)ies may tlierr be taken emerged each night into a state of 
from tliem, before tliey are worn, brilliant ilhimination ; while nooks 
'I1ie art is now e(»nsiantly ajrplied to and all(\vs, tliat had never seen even 
circular letters, etchings, A^e. ; and tlui light of tliesun, shared in the 
tli(* llavarians assert tliat their late general lustre. T1 h» perpetual full 
Jvirig, Maximilian, discovered it, and moon of gas at once extinguished 
nwealed it to Senefelder. However j the twinkling oil-lamps of the })arisli, 
this may he, it has h(‘en greatly ad- which, like the lighthouses of the 
vancefl in character by Mr. Hull- ocean, had nested as w^arnings rather 
iiiandt^lV invention of iUho-iwthi^ : thanguides*. In a word, Mr. Murdoch’s 
wh(*rel)y originals are given instead of discovery has suppressed more vice 
copies. Tins iinprovcmt iit was made than the Society for the Suppression 
in ISfl ; and works of aiehitecture, of Vice itself T rogues cannot bear 
])v tiu* t»\ocutioii of a lu’n.sh upon tht' light, and have thus, by a method 
stone, may now he illuslnled hv similar to the llornau one, whieli 
draw- ing>, whicli cannot lie impaired made liouhOs of ill-c]uiracter/r^w,s;;flf- 
in tin. [)ro(‘ess of printing, and which been routed from their dens, 

dll not d(*])eml iqion copying artists ‘ W hy,' says a facetious wTiterof our 
for tluMi* tidelity to the originals, day, * lias not old Murdoch his statue? 

'fiirNi w LoNfiox I)<K 1 ocMii.n . In otlier days such memorial waudd 
1X00, for men iiant-sliipping eiiiefiy have etpialled theCoIossus at Rhodes, 
trading throughout Europe. Tlie atid tlie demi-pliilosophor would have 
\Vei,t India Docks were opened in breathed flame like the Chimera : in 
1S0.2, and the laist India in ISOG, the fabulous ages before that, he 
'Fur Militakv Asvujai, CuKr..si:x\, w'oukl have come down to us ademi- 
I'ocMjr.i) I xoi, h} th(* duke of "i ork, god, the rival of Pronudheus, Her- 
lor the education ol 1000 boys and cules, and Atlas !' The existence and 
girls, children ol soldiers, orphans, or infianimahiliu of coal-gas' w'ore no- 
whose fatlu'rs are serving oil foreign ticed so early' its 1060 by Shirley, and 
stations. in Kiuo, by Dr. Clayton and others. 

(xAs-Lion rjNCi iNTRonirn:L), 1802. Kvtuw organic inflammable substance, 
—The iiifiannnahlegnscs w ere known w^hether "coal, wood, oil, wax, &c., 
ovigiuaily for tiu'ii’ direful efiects ra- when oxpost'd to distillation inclosed 
ther than lor tlieir useful qualities, vessels, yiidds an infhunmahle gas, 
Miners were actpiaintcii with tw\) of composecl of hydrogen and carbon ; 
them, called the chakv tlrrmp and the hut coal, as being more abundant, 
/nTdattfp.Um^ befoi'e the establish- ancl^niost easily obtained, has been 
\i^ Royal Sticiety ; hut Mr. fe%lerto most employed by gas- 

Murdoch was the person who firet ihukers. Early in the eighteenth 
applied gas to the purposes of illumi- centui v, the men at work in the eol- 
nation. This gentleman, r(\siding at lieries of sir James Lowthor, at 
boho, near Rirniingham, covered the Whit(‘luiven, were alarnuHl at seeing 
works of Soho, on occasion of the a sudden rush of what seemed air, 
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catch fire in passing their candles; 
and as the phenomenon recurred, a 
shaft was made to carry such streams 
out of the pits. The stream readily 
ignited, on placing a candle at the top 
of the shaft ; and for three yeai*s it 
continued buniing, during which 
time the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood contrived to draw off portions 
of the unconsumed gas in little 
pipes, which they conveyed home, and 
burned in lieu of candles. 

But Winsor, a German, was the first 
who contrived to make coal-gas suffi- 
ciently attractive to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis ; and Pall Mall was 
the first street Jit thereby, 1807. 
Companies soon started up, to carry 
out the principle on the largest scale*; 
and by 1820 every street and alley in 
the metropolis was illuminated, j he 
nightly consumption of gas in the 
great city is about eight millions of 
cubic feet, and, perhaps, in the few 
longest nights of winter, nine millions. 
Oil has been much used, as well as 
coal, for the production of gas ; hut 
though the process of making from it 
is far more simple than that resorted 
to in the case of coal, the material is 
found too expensive for general u&e. 
Of the various si)ecies of coal, cannel 
coal most readily and abundantly 
yields the gas. Full 180,000 tons of 
various coal are consumed in tlie jear 
to supply the London lighting ; the 
gas-pipes of that metropolis in JH30 
were upwards of 1000 miles in length , 
in 1840, 2,800,000/. of capital were 
employed in gas-works, pipes, &c. ; 
the yearly revenue derived is 4o0,000/. ; 
S80 lamp-lighters are employed, uiid 
about 2500 men are engaged in the 
gas manufactories. About the year 
1830, a great improvement was pro- 
mulgated, under the title of ‘the Hiule 
light,’ so called from its inventor. 
The government’s attention being at 
length called to the latter, a specimen 
of it was ordered to be erected at the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, whereby 
the clock at tliat station was beau- 
tifully illuminated (the light being 

{ )laced before it), as if by the clear 

igbt of the moon. The l3ude light, 


as improved by Mr. Gurney, 1842, is 
likely to supei-sedc even common 
gas. "it was first an oil Argand flame, 
Having a stream of oxygen thrown 
upon its internal surface ; but Mr. 
Gurney, substituting ordinary coal- 
gas, purified in an apparatus of liis 
own construction, cent ri veil to light 
the house of commons for 12y. per 
night, in lieu of tlie old cost by wax 
candles of 0/. IL*. An Argand gas 
flame emits a light equal to ten wax 
candles — the Bade of Gurney, one 
eijual to 94. 

»Stkam Cahts, 1804, were first 
used on railrcmds, for the trans- 
portation of mine-produce, such as 
iron, coals, Ac., at Mertliu' Tydvil,. 
South Wales, by Mt*>srs. IVevitliick 
and Vivian. Tins must he regarded 
as the first huinhle prai tical attempt 
of the st(*am locomotive system. 

I1aim:v«uuy Coi.LT.or. rouNDen, 
1800, by the h-a'^t lialia Company, 
at (ireat Aniwell, Herts, for the 
education of such as are intended 
for the civil service in India. Tlie 
students amount to 10>, who are 
under the superiiitendenci* of a 
principal, and sevi'ral profes^sors. 
The company's collegia for military 
students is at Addiscomhe, n»*ar 
Croydon, Surrey ; and that institu- 
tion is in like iiumner governi'd by a 
priiieipal and professors. 

PniiENOLooY liiisT rJioMULi.ATr.n, 

1810. Erigena, who lived in the 
time of Alfred, has, in liis work * De 
Divisione Nalura*,’ given tlie figure 
of a skull, vvitli the plaees marked n.'=i 
the residence of six properti<»s of the 
human mind ; and naming tliese as 
he does, ‘ imaginativa, cogitativa’ esti- 
mativa,’ &c., wi‘ may presume, that 
Dr. (iall, who hi 1810 published at 
Paris his system of (2raniology, thencii 
borrowed at least bis peculiar phrase- 
ology. Craniology, or the sciiuice of 
the skull, has now received the more 
definite title of phrenology, or the 
science of mind ; and although 
Dr. Gall was its founder, Dr. 8purz- 
heim became his so able auxiliary, 
as to be regarded iti (he like light. 
Considering the outward form of the 
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human stull, in an adult, to be an 
index of the mind of the individual, 
tliese gontloiiieu divided the head 
into thirty-three compartments, as- 
signing; to (?ach its peculiar povi^cr. 
Those divisions take the name of 
organs, and, fu’cording to their indi- 
cations, arc* called the organ of ama- 
tivoncss, of philoprogenitiveness, de- 
structiveness, ifxC. ; of which it is 
enough to say, tiiat the plirenologist 
makes tlicin the oiigin of both vir- 
tues and vices, — destructiveness, for 
example, being in its vfte, the remo- 
val of obstacles and tlio annihilation 
of evil ; in its aduitr^ cruelty and 
murder. Since the science seemed 
not only to strike at the root of 
Tree-will, hut to call in question the 
henevolenr-e of the I^eity, it had at 
lirst, and still continues to have, 
many opponents ; and as no practical 
good is likely to result from its culti- 
vation, few need lament, if, like the 
kindred system of Lavat('r, it should 
fall into disrepute. The utmost 
point to wliieh we would ‘go with 
[ilireiiologists is to admit hypothe- 
tieallv tluar assertion, Mhat the brain 
consists of a congeries of organs ; 
that each organ manifests a particular 
uii'iital faculty; and tliat, oilier con- 
ditions being equal, the power of 
mauiiesting each faculty hears a pro- 
portion to tlie size of its organs/ 
Hut we think the alternut to elevate 
* crnnioh>m/ (its only autinmtic desig- 
nation), into the rank of a new phi- 
losopliy — to set it up as something 
ojiposcd U), or superseding any other 
methods of investigation — to be 
liighly preposterous. VVliatcvcr have 
been. the magnificent results pro- 
mised from the boasted ‘science of 
mind,’ nothing but shoiT puerilities 
have in 3t) years appeared ; and the 
extravaganci's of phrenologists have 
' served considerably to enlarge our 
notions of the possible extent to 
which Imman folly may go. The 
accidental result of a more strict 
attention to the faculties of the brain 
on the' ]xart of physiologists, may 
certainly be placed to the . credit cif 
Ciall and Spurzheim, together with 


the benefits to science which are 
thence still flowing. Before the re- 
searches of phrenology, for instance, 
tlie spinal cord was regarded as a 
prolongation or process of the brain ; 
whereas the investigations of com- 
parative anatomy, &c , prove it to 
have been formed previously to and 
independently of the cerebrum. Its 
connexion with the brain cause it to 
be closely associated with the actions 
of that organ ; but it nevertheless 
possesses peculiar and highly impor- 
tant properties of its own. (See 
Gall.) 

SxEEi. Enguaving, 1810. — Mr. 
Dyer, an American mercliant residing 
in London, obtained a patent this 
year for an improved method of using 
plates and presses, the principles of 
which had been communicated to 
him by Mr. Jacob Perkins, al^ an 
American, who soon after b^ame 
celebrated in England for what is 
called roller-press printing, by hard- 
ened steel plates. In engraving by 
copper-plates, the lines become spee- 
dily worn ; and if many impressions 
are to be thrown off, the plate re- 
quires frequent retouching, and even 
then the latter impressions are in- 
ferior. Engraving by pressure has 
obviated this difficulty. An engrav- 
ing is lirst made upon soft steel, 
which is liardened bv a peculiar pro- 
cess. A cylinder o ( soft steel is now 
made to roll slowly backward and 
firward over it, thus receiving the 
design, — but in relief. This is, in 
its turn, hardened without injury ; 
and if it bo slowly rolled to and fro, 
with strong pressure, on successive 
plates of copper, it will imnrint on 
a thousand of them a perfect fac- 
simile of the original steel engraving 
from vvhich it resulted. Thus the 
number of copies producible from 
the same design, is multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold. But even this is very far 
short of the limits to which this pro- 
cess may be extended. The hard- 
ened steel roller, bearing the design 
upon it in relief, may be employed to 
make a few of its first impressions up- 
on plates of soft steely and these, being 
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hardened, become the representatives 
of the original engraving, and may 
m their torn be made the parents of 
otlicr rollers, each generating copper- 
plcites like their prototype. Seeing 
tluU tile engraving on copper could 
hardly afford 20,000 copies, tlie en- 
gravers were naturally at first alarmed 
at the idea of prepaiing a steel plate 
that would at least afford ten times 
that number of impressions. But 
this circumstance, by enabling the 
booksellers to iiroduce hi^hly-ein- 
hellished works at low' pricos/induced 
tlie public to take off large impres- 
sions, and has increased ten-fold the 
business of the engravt^rs, and tifty- 
fold that of the old copper-plate 
printers. 

Steam-boats iiust used in Eng- 
j-ANi), 1811. — Although Air. Hull 
made an experiment in 1700 with 
steaA-boats, it wm not until 1807 
that the Ainerhrans proved tiieir 
safety and service. 'J'he merit of 
constructing them is due to Air. Bell 
of Glasgow, who sent his model to 
America, and who built the Cornet^ 
1811, tlie first [j radical steam-boat 
in Fhirope, to navigate Jthe Clyde. 
Siibsctpient years have wrought in- 
numerable improvements in the 
machinery, iron being often used iii 
lieu of wood ; and from navigating 
canals and rivers, they have been put 
forth to plough the great dee]). The 
advantage of steam, as appliial to 
navigation, consists in the a))ility of 
a steam-vessel to proceed during 
calms, at which periods the sail-ship, 
depending upon the wind for impe- 
tus, is powerless. This w'as the se- 
cond practical approach to tlie great 
and important invention of steam 
railway carriages. 

National Education commenced 
IN England, 181 1. — For many years 
previously, a quaker named Lancas- 
ter had attempted tlie education of 
poor children on an enlarged scale, 
by certain mechanical means; and 
as the plan was spreading, and left 
out religious principles, some mem- 
bers of the church of England com- 
menced a mode of tuition of a more 
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hopeful kind, which has noV become 
a national affair, few parishes in 
the kingdom being without their 
national scln)ol. Dr. Bell, who had 
superintended similar establishments 
at Madras, became the setter oft* of 
the first one in England, at Lambeth. 
Subsequently have been founded 
what are called * infant scliools,’ which 
undertake? iht? care of children from 
the age of two years, ami thus pre- 
pare tlicni for the national ones. 

Nearly tliirty years have passed, 
and the {iroblem is by no menus 
solved, w’hetluT tlie indiscriminate 
instruction of tlie lower classes be 
tlie road to national prosperity. Tliat 
guilt has not diminished in amount 
since the sjiread of hook-knowledge* 
is clear enougli, evn viewing the re- 
turns of the number of cnljirits an- 
nually committed to prison in Eng- 
land and Wales. (Viriu'S of an 
open and atrocious character, those 
of mere violence and force, have 
diminished in frequency, it is true; 
hut surely offences of fraud and fur- 
tive pillage have become more jnv- 
valent than ever. We ht»ar no 
more of highway robbery : hut for- 
gery, embezzlement, the robbery of 
masters by their servants, ami oilier 
de\ices of cunning, are matters of 
every-day occurren(‘e. At the same 
time, the sui<‘ides of mere children, 
whose intellectual jiowers have been 
cultivated before thf?ir judgment is 
ripe, and wluise education Ikis caused 
them to loath their low condition, 
are the constant theme of every 
newspaper of the kingdom. 

It is to be? feared, therefore, that 
the more extensive cultivation of the 
public mind has miT(?ly shifted de- 
lirujiiency from one class of crime to 
another, and sup]>lanted the wicked- 
ness of brute courage by the more 
insidious inanosuvres of polished 
cunning. The instruction of the 
lower classes is 'steadily pursued by 
our national system from four to 
fourteen— ten years; and it breaks 
off at that precise age when presum]>- 
tion and pretension begin. Then 
come in the way of the pupils the 
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books which teach them, that so long 
as they shall attempt to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, so 
long shall they be in a degraded con- 
dition. If compelled, notwithstand- 
ing, so to get their living, they read, as 
a consolation, that ‘labour is wealth 
and, misinteri)reting the phrase, 
(which can alone mean, if it mean 
any thing, that wealth is only capable 
of being created by those who, pos- 
sessing some capital, apply it to the 
purpose of combining the exertions 
of the industrious for their own ad- 
vantage,) they come to the conclusion 
that those who labour, ought to bo the 
possessors of all the land and trea- 
sure of the country, — labour being, 
in itself, but another sliape of money, 
and convertible, like a bank-note, into 
gold. In the majority of cases, discon- 
tent, and a distaste for vulgar occupa- 
tions, are the result of such school 
learning as is now afforded to the poor; 
besides undutiful conduct to their 
more ignorant parents, an aspiring 
spirit, an envious hatred of their 
betters, and, finally, a conduct wholly 
ui opposition to those religious and 
moral [irinciples instilled into their 
minds at the outset of their lives. 
Much has been said of the Prussian 
scheme of general education, and of 
its wondrous effects on a people* who 
had been without religion for tliirty 
years, and whose pref(*rencc of military 
conscription to voluntary enlistment, 
proves that they had degenerated into 
a mere living machinery. Education 
is all the Prussians care for— based on 
religion, the Romisli priesthood have 
taken care it should be ; but tliey have 
been unable to obt:;: ii more than that 
the clergy shall not be excluded from 
the committees of instrtiction, ‘ be- 
cause,' says M. Cousin, the champion 
^ (»f the Prussian system, ^ they have 
"'•a right to be thefe, and to represent 
the religion of the country.’ But we 
hope to be allowed, in any English 
system of education, to have what 
alone is to be endured — positive, 
established, acknowledged forms of 
Religion, not indefinite sentiments of 
; and we would have religion re- 
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cognised, not on the ground of poli- 
tical expediency, but of its individual 
necessity, and its spiritual truth. 
Otherwise all will be not only vain 
labour, but mischief. Religion thus 
the basis and sine qua non, it 
next behoves to consider well what 
sort of education we give the chil- 
dren of the poor. All may be well, 
if the boys be prepared to make 
good artisans, constables, overseers, 
and jurymen ; and the girls to become 
good housemaids, washer-women, 
and plain needle-w^omen ; most so- 
lemn care being taken that each be 
thoroughly con\ inced of the iiriport- 
anco of speaking the truth, and duly 
impressed with tlic awdul responsibi- 
lity of ail oath. Infant Schools have 
been seen to produce very beneficial 
effects upon the character, wluin 
[iroperly conducted. They have 
obviously corrected many a moral 
defect, which, through the negligence 
of poor parents, might have become 
an iiioradicabie vice ; while they have 
formed the temper, and originated 
liabits <»f applicuition and obedience, 
that have been found favourable to 
the su})se([uent progress of the chil- 
drt*n, wlictlier in book-learning at the 
maturer sclmols, or, which is far bet- 

1 ter, in gaining a knowledge of some 
useful art in the world. But with 
even this praise, it is almost a doubt 
whether Sundaj/ Schools have not ef- 
fected more substantial good, limited 
as their influence has hitherto most 
nnae^’ountably been, than has re- 
sulted from the combined efforts of 
the national and infant-school plans. 
Why are not Sunday Schools power- 
fully supported V and why are those 
simple village establishments, for- 
merly known as Schools of 

in which poor girls (more especially) 
w^ere taught, on the week-days, at spare 
houi:s, to spin cotton, &c., so totally 
overlooked ? Finally, under any 
system, it is essential that an uniform 
dress should be adopted by the chil'p 
dren, whether at the public or their 
parents' cost. This would put an end 
to that disgusting rivalry in frippery 
which the organ -gallery of our 

2 
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churches usually displays, and be a 
powerful check at other times on 
the conduct of the pupils, when free 
from the restraint of masters and 
mistresses, and roving about their 
town or village. 

Val'xhall Bkidge founded, 1810, 
by prinev Cliarlcs of Brunswick (sub- 
sequently the expatriated duke), and 
completed in 18 1(5. It was at tirst 
called the Brunswick-hridge ; and the 
cost was 300,000/, It is a light and 
elegant structure, ha\ ing nine arches 
of cast iron, each of seventy-eight feet 
span : and the whole length is 800 
feet. 

The Law of CopviaGiiT. — In 
1814, an act (o-l: Oeo. Ill , c. 150), 
passed to establij^ii that from July 
220th of that year, the author of any 
book, and his assigns, sliall have the 
sole liberty of printing and re})rinting 
such book for the full term of tvvent}'- 
eight years from the day of publica- 
tion, and, if the author shall be living 
at the end of that period, fur the re- 
sidue of his natural life. Should the 
author die within the twent 3 '-eighl 
years, his assigns to have the henetit 
till their expiration, and the work 
then to become public proper tv. Tlic 
protection thus given to autliors is 
coupled with the condition that the 
publication ho registered at Stationers’ 
Hall, London, and that eleven copies 
of the work be given up for the use 
of — the British Maseam ; Sion Col- 
lege ; the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford; the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge ; the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh ; the four Scotch univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews ; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the King’s Inns, 
Dublin. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd en- 
deavoured, in 1839, to obtain an act 
for putting litcraiy property on the 
same Imsis us all otlier property, as- 
serting truly enough that the produce 
of a man’s own brain was essentially 
his own property ; but there were 
too many interested parties to op- 
pose the measure, and it fell to the 
‘ground . Viscou n t Mahon, with great 
spirit, supported Mr. Talfourd, and 
observed * tliat wlule neither the great 


Marlborough, nor any subsequent 
conqueror or statesman, regarded the 
glory of his services as a sufficient rt'- 
ward, but looked for and received pay 
from the country, it was hard tliat 
authors, who did so much moral good, 
should not at least enjoy what was 
so essentially tlieir ow^ii.* He also 
showed tluit in France the copyright 
\yent to the author and widow for 
life, and to their children after the 
decease of the survivor for twent}^ 
years: in Sweden and Denmark, it 
was the perpetual property of the au- 
thors family, lint though Bie bene- 
volent parties alluded to, failed to in- 
fluence the house of commons, a very 
! important measure was qiirried 1842, 
in behalf of literary property. Tliis 
was ilic })nUinga stop to the shanic- 
fiil system of pirating English "works 
in foreign countries ; which spurious 
copies found purchasers in England, 
from their cheapness, far more readily 
than the originals, A penalty of 
ID/, per volume for ca cry so pirated 
work found in the shops of circulating 
libraries, or other places of sale, or 
reading, has at once produced a re- 
medy for tiio evil. 

Tin: Safety Lamp invented, 181.0. 
— Sir Humphry Davy, during a 
)(?ngthcncd irnjuiry into the nature 
of ‘lirc-damp’ in coal-mines, which 
occasions terrible explosions, accom- 
panied often wdth great loss of life, 
discovered that if a lamp or candle 
be surrounded with wire gauze, or 
with metallic plates, perforated wdtii 
numerous small holes, though the gas 
or fire-damp may explode wdthin, it 
will not inflame the surrounding At- 
mosphere without. Upon this prin- 
ciple he formed the safety-lamp ; and 
it has completely answered the bene- 
volent purpose of the inventor. The 
saving of human life effected by this 
providential discovery has been great •“ 
indeed in amount ; and if monuments 
of brass and marble arc at all due to 
man’s perishable renown, the grateful 
countrymen of Davy, and the civi- 
lized world at large, might aid, with- 
out a blush, in perpetuating his ho- 
noured name. 
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PAHALLEL ll£IGNS, 


TcTRKX'.y UNDER SeLIM III. AND 
Mustafa IV. Selim III. ascended 
ti»o Ottoman throne, on the decease 
of his father, Ahmed IV., 1789 ; 
and determining upon continuing 
the war with Ilussia, he attacked in 
person the united forces* of Suvarov 
and Coburg on the Pruth, hut was 
n*})ulsed. The battle of llymnick, 
where Suvarov again distinguished 
himself, and obtained from his em- 
press the addition to his name, was 
fought soon after; and thougli the 
grand visir Ytiscf, with the Koran in 
his liand, rode among his troops to 
animate them against the infidels, the 
ront was complete. In rage and de- 
spair, Yiisef caused his own men to 
be fired upon by two field-pieces, in 
the vain hope of rendering them more 
afraid to fly than to fight. Never** 
theless fly they did ; and Yusef, being 
.afflicted with an asthma to a degree 
tliat rendered sitting his horse a pain- 
ful action, the fugitives bore him off 
in their arms, abandoning their cump, 
and 08 field pieces to the enemy. 
Belgrade almost instantly after sur- 
rendered to marshal I^audolin, and 
Bendtu' to Potemkin. In the winter 
of 1790 Suvarov invested Ismail, some 
leagues below Galalz. The frost, 
however, came on so rapidly, before 
he had completed the investment of 
the place, that he was about to aban- 
don the siege, when Potemkin, in 
one of his eccentric humours, sent 
him a. peremptory command, to take 
the place at all hazards. Suvarov 
knew he must obey; and, judging 
that his only chance was to deceive- 
the Turks into a temporary security, 
ho made a show of erecting batteries, ^ 
thougli he had not a single piece of j 
heavy ordnance in *his array. The 
garrison was immense ; and the go- 
vernor, a venerable old pacha, in re- 
ply to the besiegeris summons, swore 
by his grey beard, in the presence of 
the messenger, and passionately ex- 
claimed, * Go back and tell liim who 


sent thee, that the Danube shall cease 
to flow before I will yield Ismail to 
an infidel.’ Suvarov, having com- 
pleted his arrangements, issued orders 
for an assault to he made during the 
night of the siimmoiis ; and the flo- 
tilla cannonading the river defences, 
while tlui ditch was filled with fas- 
cines, ladders were lodged, and the 
ramparts speedily carried by the Rus- 
sian troops. Rut the Turks only be- 
came more desperate on being beaten 
from the wall ; and the contest was 
prolonged with dreadful carnage in 
the streets and houses, until the ve- 
nerable governor himself, after a 
resolute defence, was forced by the 
flanies to surrender. No sooner had 
this oecurrc‘d, than Suvarov despatch- 
ed a messcng(T to Potemkin at Ben- 
der, witli this laconic despatch : ‘ The 
Russian standard waves on the ram- 
parts of proud Ismail!’ A victory 
on the Danube, gained by Uepnin at 
the same juncture, completed the 
humiliation of the Porte ; and a 
pence wa.s concluded at Yassi, !)v 
which the Sultan consented that the 
Russians sliould extend their bounds 
to tljc Dniester, and keep Georgia, 
and that the privileges of Moldavia 
and Walachia should be confirmed. 
The Porte noticed not the French 
revolution, until its troops had taken 
(Jefalonia from Venice. Selim then, 
for the first time, made an alliance 
witli the Russians, semding his fleet 
to assist the Emperor Alexander in 
expelling the invaders of Syria. Tlio 
Turkish defence of Acre soon after, 
in alliance with the British, will 
always be looked upon as an unfad- 
ing laurel. The Turks, however, 
had cntij-cly lost the art of managing 
their armies in the field ; and their 
forces having been annihilated by 
Klebcr and other French generals in 
Egypt, the Sultan was at length com- 
pcilfd by Napoleon, 1807, to act 
gainst Russia, and even to give 
orders to fire upon the British vessels 
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under admiral Duckworth, whicii hud 
approached Constantinople. Just at 
this juncture, Selim, who had long 
been trying to introduce European 
tactics into his armies, in opposition 
to the wishes and prejudices of the 
Janizaries, (whose tyranny lie had 
greatly repressed), saw tliat turbu- 
lent soldiery, after some sanguinary 
riots, again obUiin the ascendancy. 
fJe tiiereupon resigned his throne to 
his nephew Mustafa, and was about 
to take poison, when the latter, with 
a magnanimity seldom seen in Turk- 
ish revolutions, dashed the cup from 
his uncle’s lips, and assured him of 
his friendship and protection. Mus- 
tafa IV. thereupon siice(vded 1807, 
and fell at once into the views of the 
P'reneh government. The Russians, 
however, beat hi.s fleets ; and it was 
fortunate for him tliat the treaty of 
Tilsit came to stay his disasters. In 
1808, Selim fell a victim to the se- 
ditions of the Janizaries, headed by 
Bairacter Pacha, who having stran- 
gled him, and deposed Mustafa, 
placed Mahmud, the brother of Mus- 
tafa, on the throne. — (See Mahmud 
IL Khan). 

Thk PoriiDOM, — Giovanni Hraschi, 
a native of Cesena, .succeedc'd, 4>n 
the decease of the celebrated Cle- 
ment XI V^, Gaiiganelli, to the papal 
chair, 1774, as Pies VI, His period 
of rule was one of the longest, as it 
was one of the most unfortunate, in 



perdita Roma fuit,’ lias been thought 
fully verified by his pontificate. Ills 
government was marked by popular 
measures : he repressed abuses, and 
completed the noble museum of the 
Vatican, begun by his predecessor, by 
the collection of vases, medals, statues, 
and monuments, and which now 
changed its name from ‘ Museo CJe- 
mentino’ to that of ‘ Museo Pm- 
Clementino.* Canals were construct- 
ed ; the Appiaii way was repaired, 
or rather a new road was built, forty 
miles in length, with rows of poplars ; 
and houses' were erected for the con- 
venience of travellers. But the 


greatest of his undertakings was the 
draining of the Pontine marshes ; a 
district between the Apeimine moun- 
tains and the sea, overflowed with 
water, and exhaling pestilential ef- 
fluvia, which gave rise to numerous 
diseases, and often actually depo|»u- 
lated the surrounding country. But 
while thus gaining popularity at home, 
storms w’ere gathering in the political 
iiorizoii abroad, which threatened, not 
only to disturb, but to subvert the 
hierarchy. In 1 782, Piys made a visit 
to the emperor Joseph II. at Vi- 
enna, to endeavour to dissuade him 
from the prosecution of some ecclesi- 
astical reforms which he meditated ; 
hut tl)e journey W'as wholly useless; 
beyond the fact of the emperor being 
sensibly struck by the virtues and 
benevolence of the lioly father. In 
like manner the emperor Paul of 
Russia, and other princes, were wit- 
ne.sses of his piety and moral worth. 
So noble a disposition and churacter 
eminently fitted Pius to meet the 
trials which soon after assailed him. 
In France (the revolution having 
comracnccti), the confiscation of tlie 
property of the church, and the sup- 
pression of the religious orders, in 
virtue of tile decrees of the National 
Asscrnblj^^ ; in Germany, the congress 
of Ems for the abolition of the Nun- 
ciature, in 1785 ; in Naples, the con- 
tempt of his autliority by withholding 
the customary tribute of a horse; 
and in 1791 the loss of Avignon and 
the county of Venaissin, wliich wen; 
wrested from Rome, o»)d united tn 
lYance, — were so many terrible warn- 
ings of th*e coming dt^truction. The 
same guileless spirit which had hi- 
therto prompted the actions of this 
father, now led him to oppose his 
comparatively feeble power to the 
wickedness of French principles : lie 
stood forth the determined opponent 
of the Revolution, received with the 
utmost display of kindness the banisli- 
ed priests of France, and listened 
with calmness to the intelligence of the 
threatened vengeance of the repub- 
lican government. Buonaparte was 
directed to attack the Roman states ; 
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and after taking Urbino, Bologna, 
'and Arjcoiia, he offered peace to the 
pontiff, on condition of his paying a 
large sum of money, and oi sending 
to Paris the choicest pieces in paint- 
ing and sculpture at Rome. A re- 
conciliation thus tyrannically eifbeted, 
piove<l not. of long duration. The 
Frcncli ambassador, Ihusseville, was 
massacred, 1793, in a popular tumult 
at Rome ; and thougli the matter was 
not noticed at the moment, general 
Augerean, after the victories of 
Buonaparte 171M), marclied into the 
territories of the po^ie, who, unable 
to n‘sist, was glad to acc('pt of an 
armistice. f*ius havijig renewed lins- 
• tilities, Buonaparte attacked and beat 
l»is troops at Senio 1797, and proceed- 
ed towards Rome. 11(» stopped, liow- 
cver, to treat with the ministers sent 
by Pius ; and in Fehriiary was signed 
th<^ ti'fuity of ToleiUino, l>y wliich the 
see lost Romagna, Bologna, and Fer- 
rara. In consecpience of anotiier 
commotion, in wliich general Dii- 
phot was killed, Joseph i>nonai>arte, 
the I'reiicli auihassador, 

Rome; and general Berthier, liaving 
entered the capitol, F<‘hruary 179S, 
proclaimed the establislinuait of tin* 
Homan republic, — w hich w'as lience- 
forih to be governed hy consuls, a 
senate, and a tribiuiafe. Pius, after 
being some wxvks a [irisom'r in iiis 
palace, was removed, amid tlie be- 
wailings of the populai'C, to Siena ; 
and, through the rajiacity of the 
French stiMicry, not having even a 
change of linen left him, the ladies 
of the Capitol, though only apprizeil 
of the holy fathers intend(*d depar- 
ture, a few hours before the event, 
completed for him an ample supply 
of apiiarel of the linest quality. 

From Siena, Pius was (Minveycd 
to the ("artluisian convent near Flo- 
rence, where he was kept a whole 
year, and then taklm across the Alps 
into France ; and when assailed at 
Brian^ion by a ferocious mob, de- 
nouncing vengeance to kings and to 
religion, the benign appearance of 
the father converted the mad rage of 
his oppressors into admiration and 


reverence. It is an indisputable 
fact, that this fierce rabble had in- 
tended to tear the pontiff piecemeal ; 
but when, in all the majesty of one 
fully resigned to tlie will of God, 
Pius stood before tliern at their bid- 
ding, — their countenances fell, the 
spirit of revenge forsook them, and 
the whole multitude sank simultane- 
ously to the ground, to implore his 
forgiveness and his blessing! From 
Brianfon the father proceeded to 
Valence, where he was peu'mitted to 
rest ; but as is cotninon under siicli 
circumstances, the si lock of his ca- 
lamities began then first to be felt. 
He fell sick, and in eleven days was 
no more. His decease occurred in 
his 8*2nd year, August 29, 1799 ; and 
Jiis remains were buried by Buona- 
parte’s order at Valence, though tliey 
W(‘re eventually removed to Rome 
in 1802, with groat funereal pomp. 

IMeanwliile Rome had been re- 
stored, by French madness and 
inockerv, to its ancient repuldican 
form ; and Berthier, the French gene- 
ni!,had uscemied the Capitol, followed 
hy a large retinue of officers, and after 
proclaiming the Roman republic ‘the 
sist(‘r and ally of Franc<‘,' had said 
something in praise of ‘ the descend- 
mils of the Briituses and the Scipios.’ 
Songs, illuminations, and balls con- 
cluded the ceremony. When, there- 
fore, news ol' the deatli of Pius VI. 
reached Italy, the conclave being 
summoned to assemble at Venice, 
tlien unth*r the dominion of Austria, 
cardinal Gregorio Chiaramonti (born 
1742, of a noble family of (/csena, 
and who had exhorted the people to 
be faithful to the new inV-titutiims, 
wlien Buonaparte had annexed the 
Legations to the Cisalpine repuhlie, 
whereby he had acquired that gene- 
ral’s good opinion) was, after some 
months’ deliberation, chosen to fill 
the papal chair, March 1600, os 
Pius VII. In the following July he 
entered Rome without opposition, 
ami made cardinal Gonsalvi his chief 
secretary; and in 1801, after the 
peace of Luneville, Buonaparte with- 
drew his troops from all the states of 
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the church but the Legations. In possession of Ancona. Pius remon- 
the same year Napoleon, to put an strated by a letter which he wrote to 
end to tlie relipous anarchy of Napoleon, who was at that time at 
France (where many dioceses had the head of his army in Austria. It 
no bishops ; others had two ; some was only after the peace of Prcsbnrg 
of the constitutional priests wore that he received an answer, in which 
latitudinarians in principle as well Napoleon said lie considered himself 
as in practice ; otliers had mar- the protector of the church against 
ried, contrary to the canons of the heretics and schismatics, like his pre- 
council of Trent ; some professed decessors from the time of Char- 
Jttnsenist principles; and a vast n urn- lemagne: and that, as such, he luid 
her of parish churches were shut up, occupied Ancona, to prevent its fall- 
and had been so for ten years; and, ing into tlie hands of the Knglish or 
in the midst of this confusion, more Russians. Soon after, Napoleon re- 
tban one half of the populace fol- quired Pius to expel from his do- 
lowed no mode of worship, and pro- minions all English, Russian, Swe- 
fessed no religion whatever), induced dish, and Sardinian subjects, and to 
Pius to send his legate to Paris, to forbid liis ptwts to tlie vessels of all • 
concert a Concordat with his brother powers tluni at war w ith France. 
Joseph and Bernier, a \'endean priest. An angry correspondence ensued, 
That between Francis I. and Leo X. wliich lasted more than three years, 
being taken as a basis, a new ar- Napoleon continually ult(‘iing threats 
rangempnt of French dioceses w*as against the papal slate* (being too 
effected; cardinal (ionsalvi arrived much engagc‘d in other affiiirs to do 
and smoothed dowm all difficulties; more at tliat time); until, wdum at 
and the document bcingratiiied by tlie Vienna, May lie issued a de- 

popc in August, the CJallican cluircli cree, declaring the uunaining states 
was settled on its present footing. of tlie church for (wer united to tlie 
From 1801 till 1804 Pius en- French empire, and leaving to Pius 
joyed tranquillity at Rome, and his palaces, and an income of two 
employed it in restoring order to millions of francs (80,000/. sterling), 
the finances, in ameliorating theju- As Pius hereupon fearlessly issiu'd 
dicial administration, and in pro- a bull of excommunication against 
moling the agriculture of the Cam- j all the perpetrators and abc'ttors of 
pagna. His personal establish- the invasion of Rome, the French 
inent was moderate, his table fni- commander, Miollis, afraid of a rising 
gal, his habits simple, and his con- of the people, who were unequivo- 
duct exemplary. In May, 1804, Na- rally atUreliecl to their sovereign, 
poleon w'as proclaimed emperor ; and thought it expedient to remove Pius 
some time after, he wrote to the from thceapitid. (Jenend Rad(*tw'as 
pope, requesting him to crown him entrusted with the abduction of the 
solemnly at Paris. After consider- pope, who had shut him.sclf up in his 
able hesitation,Pius consented, and set palace of the Quirinal. At three 
ofiPfrom Romeatthebeginningof No- o’clock in the inorning of the Cth of 
vember. Thecoronation look place in July, some men scaled the walls in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame; after the greatest silence, broke open se- 
which the pope spent several months vcral doors, and having opened the' 
in Paris, visiting the public establish- great gatc% let in tlicir comrades from 
ments, and receiving tlic homage of without. 'Phe Swiss guard made no 
men of all parties, who were won by resistance, having orders to tliat effect 
his unassuming yet dignified belia- from the pope. General Radet penc- 
viour. In May, 1805, he returned trated to the apartment in which Pius 
to Rome; and his troubles began was, and found him in full dress, sni- 
soon after. In October, a body of rounded by several attendants. The 
French troops suddenly took military general told him respectfully that ho 
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Jiad orders to remove him from Rome, 
unless lie consented to sign an abdi- 
cation of his temporal sovereignty ; 
and on the pope saying he could not 
do that, Radct told liim he must de- 
part immediately. ‘ 1 then j'ield to 
force,* replied Pius; and, taking his 
breviary under liis arm, he accom- 
fKHiiod the general to the gate, where 
his can iage w'as ready, and drove off 
under an escort. He was taken first 
to Grenoble, in Dauphin^;, thence to 
Savona, in the Riviera of Genoa, 
whore ho renlained till June, 1812, 
and then w'as removed to l^ontaine- 
hleati.. During liis stay at Savona, 
Napoleon convoked a council at Paris 
of the l)ishoj)s ofliis empire; but lie 
found that assembly less docile than he 
liad expected, and lie dissolved it with- 
out any conclusion being come to. 
The great question was, how to fill 
uj» tlie vacant sees, wdien the pope 
refused the canonical institution. The 
pope, at the same time, would not 
recognise Napoleon’s divorce from 
his first wife JosephirK*. In short, 
Napoleon found tliat unarmed jiricsts 
w'^cTc more, difficult to conqin^r than 
tlie armies of one half of Europe, 

‘ Strange, but true,’ w rites Potta, * the 
indoi)endence of the ehurch on this 
occasion wais the only remaining prop 
of general liberty ; and if the eccle- 
siastical authority had given way, no 
check w'as left against an universal and 
overwhelming tyranny.’ 

On his return (Dec, 181*2) from the 
Russian e.x[)cdition, Napoleon visited 
Pius at Fontainel)lean, and treated 
him with such marked attention, that 
at length he prevailed on him to 
sign 111 Januar}^ 1813, a new Con- 
cordat, the chief articles of which were 
that, in six months after the em- 
peror’s nomination of a bishop to a 
see, he should receive canonical in- 
stitution ; that the pope should have 
the nomination of ten sees of Prance 
and Italy ; and that an amnesty 
sliould be granted to all cardinals 
and clergy who had incurred Napo- 
leon’s displeasure in tin? late contro- 
versies. Tliis new document w^as 
publislied by Napoleon witli all speed ; 


but when Pius had held a conclave at 
Fontainebli‘au, he was induced by 
the cardinals to retract some of his 
concessions, as contrary to the canon 
law, and proposed a new basis. Na- 
poleon, however, took no notice, ex- 
cept by exiling some of the cardinals j 
and soon after set off for his army in 
Germany. It was only after the ex- 
pulsion of his forces from that coun- 
try, that the falling emperor proposed 
to restore the papal states south of 
the Apennines, if the pope would 
agree to a Concordat. Pius answered, 
that he would not enter into any ne- 
gotiations, until lie was restored to 
Home. On the 22nd of January^ 
1814, an order came for the pope to 
leave b'ontainebloan the following 
day. None of tlie cardinals were al- 
low-ed to go with him. He set off, 
accompanied by an escort, and was 
taken to Italy. On arriving at the 
bridge over the river Nura, in the 
state of Parma, lie met the advanced 
pf)sts of tlio Neapolitan troops under 
Murat, who was then making cotn- 
nion cause with the allied powers 
against Nnpoli^on. Murat had taken 
military occiqiation of the Roman 
state; but he offered to give up 
Rome and the Canipagna. Pius, 
how'^ever, preferred stopping at Ce- 
seiui, his native Unvn, until the poli- 
tical horizon had cleared up ; and after 
the abdication of Napoleon, and tlie 
j)eace of Paris, he made lus en- 
trance into Rome, May 24, 1814, in 
the midht of rejoicings and acclama- 
tions ; and his faithful Goiisaivi soon 
after resumed his office of secretary. 
By the articles of the congress of 
Vienna, the whole of the papal states 
w^cre restored, including the Lega- 
tions, which were, not however eva- 
cuated by the Austrian troops until 
the fall of Murat in 1815. 

The remaining years of Pius were 
spent in tranquillity, though not 
in idleness. He applied himself to 
adapt, as far as it was practicable, the 
civil institutions of his dominions to 
the great changes which had taken 
place in their social state. He con- 
tinned the suppression of feudal ju- 
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risdictions^ abolished every kind of 
torture, and promulgated a new code 
of civil procedure, 1817; but he 
soon after found it necessary to re- 
store the old system of proceedings 
in criminal matters, as well us the 
power of the ecclesiastical courts, 
though he greatly altered the plan of 
the Inquisition, and held firm to the 
abolition of torture and death fur 
offences concerning religion. He 
jilso (xincludod a new Concordat M'ith 
Bavaria, Naples, and other states ; 
and, by a bull, condemned the Car- 
bonari and other secret societies. 
Tliis worthy father, who had been 
able to do, and who did so much 
more than many former popes, and 
who bore with meekness tile insults 
and injuries of his potent and unge- 
nerous adversary, died (from a fall in 
his apartments) universally esteemed 
for his piety and Christian charity, 
aged 81, July, 182(1. 

"France under Louis XVL, con- 
cluded, AND UNDER LoUIS XVIL, 
THE Republic, AND Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. — We stated, in our last no- 
tice of tlic Frcncli nation, tliat its 
awful revolution had commenced, 
1789, the great repository of arms 
at the Hotel des Invalidos having 
been plundered, and the sUitc prison 
of tliii Bastille invested by ferocious 
mobs. The latter, after an obstinate 
contest, w^as taken July 14th, De 
Launay, the govemor, being instantly 
murdered, and his liead borne in 
triumph through the city. On the 
morning after this event, king Louis 
attended the national assembly, with- 
out betraying any uneasiness : he 
lamented'the distiirlmnces which had 
occurred, disavowed all knowledge 
of any meditated attack on the de- 
puties, and gave orders tliat the 
troops should quit the capital. From 
his ability, howHJver, to effect the 
removal of the soldiers, he must have 
been, notwithstanding his declara- 
tion, under the influence of the re- 
volutionary’party ; and the fact is the 
more evident, when w e notice the mo- 
narch’s singular progress to Paris from 
Veniaillus, three days after the sur- 


render of the Bastille, being that on 
which the razing of that ancient for- 
tress and prison was commenced by 
an order from the ‘permanent com- 
mittee’ of Paris — the long parlia- 
ment of the French. In a plain 
dress, having only two carriages, and 
followed by a part of the national 
assembly on foot, he wras met at the 
Seve by the marquis La Fayette, at 
the head of the Paris militia. Ac- 
companied by 20,000 rabble, the pro- 
cession entered the capital, amid 
shouts of ‘ Vive la nation !’ M. BaiJIy, 
the mayor, saying, as he presented 
tlie keys to tlie monarch, ‘ Henri IV., 
when he ieceiv(*d the.'^e ke\s, c^me 
to reconquer his ])eopIe : we, how-’ 
ever, have tiie luippiiiess to reconquer 
our king.’ Tiie same ofliccr, afti'r 
this arnhiguous compliment, pre- 
sented him with the national cockade, 
and thehonnet-rouge, or cap of liberty; 
and when Louis, liaviiig aiiglitecl 
from his cairiage, .showed hiinseJl’ 
at a window of the palace with these* 
badges of patriotism, cries of " \’ive 
le roi !’ resounded in all directit»iis, foi 
the first time on that day. 

The eiti/ens now rest»lved on re- 
turning wdtii the monarch to Vi*r- 
sailles in the evening, with a greater 
rlegree of attention to the ord<T of 
procession ; and the king was ap[)a- 
reiitlv pleased with this display of 
attaeinnent to his person. The in- 
discretion, however, of a parly of 
officers, wdio, dining with their ma- 
jesties on the 1st of October (a few 
days after the visit to Pari&), drank 
the health of the king, (pieen, and 
dauphin, wdth drawn swords, and 
dLstributed wliito cockades (the Bour- 
bon emblem) to the crowd about the 
palace, — like the match applied to 
the mine, — kindled the actual flame.s 
of revolution in the capilu). Exag- 
gerated as the conduct of the officers 
was,— feasting, as* they wort; reported 
to have done, in the most sumptuous 
manner, while tlie citizens of Paris 
were starving, — the populace wtis 
roused to acts of violence in an 
instant, at tlie mere call of an old fish- 
woman. Eight hundred females set 
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off in a body, on the afternoon of 
October /jtli, for Versailles, to dn- 
niand bread ; wdiile a band of the 
same ania/ons nisiied into the gal- 
leries of the national assettibly, ex- 
claiming that they had eaten nothing 
for upwards of twenty-four hours. 
Tilt' deputies, to allay the tumult, 
ordered an immediate supply of pro- 
visions to be distributed in the hall ; 
wiiih* the crowd on the outside, 
seizing upon one of the horses of 
the guards, roasted it, and greedily 
devoured it/ A dclugi* of rain 
closed that awful evening; and 
toward.^ midnight tranquillity was 
restored, as far as the capital was 
T()UC(‘rnefK But at Versailles a 
fearful seene w'as transacting. Tile 
([ueen liad just retired to her bed, to 
endea\oiir to snatch intervals of rest, 
broken by the cries of the furies w lio 
paraded in the court below, deinand- 
iug bread, when M. de Mioniandre, 
the officer on guard ncfir her cham- 
ber, suddenly shouted to the la- 
dies ill waiting, ' to save the queen.’ 
In an instant after, Mioinaiulre and 
Dll llepaire, wdio w ere^attempting to 
oppose th(» party of rabble that had 
hurst into the gallery. fi*ll covered 
witli wcuinds. As Mioinandrc was 
expiring, one of the assassins, in hi** 
haste to finish him, hlcMv out the 
brains of an associate wh.o w'as stoop- 
ing to slab him. iMeanwhile the 
tpieeri <*scapod by an ojqiosite door, 
and joined the king; who was sur- 
ro\in(le<l by friends in another apart- 
ment. The palace was soon after 
cleared of the assailants, and some 
soldiiMs, under La Fayette appeared in 
the court beneath : the troops, how- 
ever, expressed e(|ual disajiprobation 
xvlth the mob, and a. call for the 
(pieeti obliged that ht‘roic princess to 
show herself alone in a balcony to 
the rabble. The king and dauphin 
soon joined her there ; and all gave 
pledges to the pciqih^ that they would 
follow them in the morning to the 
capital. A ball from some scoundrel 
soon after struck the w'all close to the 
window where the queen was stand- 
ing ; but nothing could induce her to 


relinquish her dangerous post to M. 
de la Luzerne, the minister of niO;- 
rinc, who loyally endeavoured to ex- 
change places with her. ‘ Thai \%youT 
place,’ slic coolly replied, pointing to 
the spot whence he had come, ‘ and 
ihu is MINE, monsieur.’ 

It was from this balcony that the 
domestics of the palace saw, on the 
following morning, the sad procession 
of their captive master and King, with 
Ids family, move slowly down the 
Avenue de Paris, surrounded and at 
every step insulted by the furies and 
butchers of the crowd, and preceded by 
the heads of tlie brave Deshuttes and 
De Vari court, who had been dcca- 
jiitated in cold blood by the reb<?l 
Jourdan Coupetete, as a sacrifice to 
tlie manes (»f the villain who had been 
shot by mistake. Such was tho fe- 
rocious nature of the mob, that it 
halttui for a moment to compel a hair- 
dresser to cur! and powder the two 
heads, ‘ to give digtdty to their tri- 
um[)h and the man had no sooner 
exe(!utc(l the task, than he fell into a 
lit and expired. At length the caval- 
cadi' and its accompaniments reached 
Paris once more ; and affairs [noceed- 
od somewhat more calmly, when the 
common people saw that the mo- 
narch felt an interest for them. 

The only event of 1790, was the 
solemn CiTcmony, in the Champ de 
Mars, to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille; at which Louis took the 
civic oath, in the presence, of 40,000 
spectators. The grand affair of 1 791 
was the attempted escape of the king 
with his family from France. On 
tile ‘ilst of June, in different dis- 
guises, the king, the queeir, Madame 
Elisabeth, and Madame de Tourzel, 
governess of the royal children, ac- 
companied by her pupils, successively 
left the palace, agreeing that they 
were all to unite at the Petit Ca- 
rousel. Tlie queen and her guide, a 
llfegitardsman, being neither of them 
familiar w»ith the streets of Paris, 
missed their way, and were long be- 
fore they reached the rest of tlu^ 
party, to whom their delay occasioned 
the utmost uneasiness. At length 
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all were assembled, and entered the | 
vehicle v^hich had been provided for 
them. A gentlem*an, named De For- ! 
sin, disguised as a cosudiman, under- 
took to drive them to the barrier. 
The queen, on her way to the Petit 
Carousel, met the carriage of M. de 
la Fayette, attended by persons who 
walked beside it with torches ; but 
she escaped observation by hiding 
herself under the gates of the Louvre. 
Madame de Tourzel assumed tlie 
zmme of Madame de Korf, vrlio, with 
her childFon, was travelling ; the 
king passing for her valet, and the 
ueen as governess of the children, 
'hree lifeguards, also disguised, wTro, 
by turns, either to precede the 
carriage as couriers, or to ride beside 
it as servants, to the barrier. Tlioy 
reached the Porte Sr. Martin in 
safety, where a berlinc, draw n hy six 
horses, awaited tlicm, which they en- 
tered, and at length started ; M. de 
Fersiu bidding them adieu, and wish- 
ing them success in their enterprbe. 
On n^turning to Paris, he found that 
nothing was known of their escape 
at the municipality at eight o’clock 
the next morning. The report, how- 
ever, soon gained ground of tlie royal 
party having quitted Paris, with the 
intention of proceeding to some fo- 
reign country ; and parties were des- 
patched in all directions, for the pur- 
pose of arresting and bringing tlicm 
back. When the escape became ge- 
iiemlly known, the shops of the capi- 
tal were closed, the tocsin was sound- 
ed, the drums beat to arms, and a 
rumour spread that Louis would re- 
turn with an army of emigrants and 
foreignei’Sj.and wreak a drcatlful ven- 
geance upon tlie people, for the in- 
dignities heaped iiponhim. The aris- 
tocrats, however, were ill high spirits, 
and had but one wish, namely, that 
the fugitives might get dear of the 
kingdom. Meantime the royal party 
advanced, hut not with the caution 
requisite for such an enterprise; as 
the king persisted in putting his head 
every now and then out of the carriage 
window. He was recognised at Cha- 
lons ; but the mayor prevented any 


measures being taken for his arrest, 
lie was not, however, so fortunate at 
St. Mcnehould ; where Drouct, the 
son of the postmaster, and a furious 
revolutionist, having seen the unfor- 
tunate monarch, galloppcd off to V'a- 
rennes with the nows, giving time to 
the municipality to make prepara- 
tions for stopping the royal oejuipage. 
The arrest was effected hy Drouct 
himself, who met the carriage at the 
entrance of the town, and presenting 
a loaded musket at the driver, de- 
manded his passports. The sum- 
mons was without hesitation obeyed ; 
but Drouct, to gain time, said the 
papers must be in&pectcd by the re- 
gular authorities. Accordingly, the.*’ 
monarcli and his party wore cou- 
duct(d to the bouse of Sausse, who 
also manoeuvred to delay them until 
he found there was a sufficient force 
of the national guard at hand ; when 
he informed the king that he was clis- 
roverod ami apprehended. For some 
time Louis deniixl that lie was the 
king ; and high words ari^^ing, the 
queen, much irritated, said in an an- 
gry tone, ‘ Tlien if you acknowledge 
him to be the king, why do you not 
speak to him witJi the respect which 
is liis due?’ Louis, howcv<T. liuding 
furtlier deception useless, <leclarctl his 
good intentions towards his country, 
and said that ho merely wislu^d to he 
where he could convince tin* world 
he acted from his free will, whi(*li 
could not be the case in Paris. He 
tlicn had recourse to cntri’afy, em- 
bracing Saussc, and conjuring him 
to save the queen and the children, 
whilst she joined in the same prayer ; 
but all was in vain. Sausse was 
deeply affected, but retained his firm- 
ness. Sonic officci's of hussars came 
in, and w'ould have saved the party, 
but they could not count upon their 
men ; and young Roracuf soon after 
arriving, whom La Fayette had de- 
spatched with the decree of the na- 
tional assembly for the king’s arrest, 
further remonstrance was useless, 
Tlie queen hereupon hurst into a 
paroxysm of rage, and gave way to 
the severest invectives against La 
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Fiiyotle, even declaring her sui^rise 
that tlie people had not put him to 
death, llomcuf, being a royalist at 
lieart, succeeded in prevailing upon 
her to command her feelings ; and 
wheri she had become more calm, the 
fugitives were replaced in the car- 
riage, and with the utmost speed car- 
ried back to Paris. 

VVlicn w'c reflect upon the excited 
state of the French nation at the 
juncture, we can feel little surprise 
at the ill consequences of this night 
to tlie royal pause. I'hc threats too 
of foreign nations, and the w'elcomc 
given to such of the higli families as 
liad taken tefiige at their courts, in- 
creased tlie ferment still more : so 
“^that the wickedness of the mob at 
once displayed itself, when the sud- 
den deatlis of two of the marked 
opponents of French freedom, the 
emperor of Germany and king of 
Sweden, were announced, in March, 
17P2. But the government, such as 
it ^^as, still took the lead, and de- 
clared war against the new emperor, 
J^VaiJcis I. ; the king of Prussia thorc- 
<uj joined the Austrian monarch in a 
deliaiice ; and the duke of Brunswick, 
as general of both arini(?s, issued a 
manifesto, wherein he declared he 
would sack Paris, if tlie slightest 
outrage were offered to the king, 

. (juoen, or royal family of France. 

At midnight of the Cth of Augr*st 
the alarm-hell sounded in every dt;- 
merit of that devoted capital: the 
palace of the Tuilcries was attacked, 
tlie royal family had only time to es- 
cape to the hall of tlie national assem- 
bly, and a fierce battle commenced 
between a band t)f Marseillais and 
tlie Swiss guard of the monarch. Tlie 
latter defended themselves with great 
courage, but were at Icngtli over- 
powcrctd ; and a sanguinary massacre 
ensued. The national guard now 
joined the Marseillais in the work of 
destruction ; and ‘all the Swiss in 
the palace were most inhumanly 
butchered, though arranged on their 
knees, as their murderers approached 
them, to implore their mercy. A 
small party of seventedn, having 


taken refuge in' the vestry-room of 
the chapel, and not having yet been 
engaged, imagined they might de- 
pend upon the clemency of the vic- 
tors, if they surrendered at discretion. 
But they had no sooner laid down 
their arms and shouted, ‘ Vive la na- 
tion !’ than they shared the fate of 
their companions. The defenceless 
pages and servants of the palace were 
all involved in one promiscuous mas- 
sacre ; and stniains of blood were seen 
ninriiu" from the roof to the founda- 
tion of the building. During the 
perpetration of these matchless enor- 
mities, the national assembly still 
proceeded, in its own phrase, 
deliberate.^ But its deliberations 
were no longer free. They were 
overawed by a clamorous multitude 
in tlie galleries, and by troops of 
ruffians without ; wdio threatened 
the lives of those who dared to 
think, speak, or act, for themselves. 
The stoutest hearts tverc appalled ; a 
series of decrees were hastily passed, 
declaring the executive power sus- 
pended, and the authority of Louis 
XV’I. revoked ; and inviting the people 
to form a national convention, and 
meet on the 20th of the ensuing 
month, September. On the day after 
the massacre, the king and his family 
were conducted from the house of 
the assembly to the palace ; and as 
the carriage passed the Place Ven- 
doihe, Gorsas, a violent jacobin, 
.«itf)pi)cd its progress, while the statue 
of Louis XIV. wiis pulled down iu 
the monarch’s view. 

Nothing more occurred of an alarm- 
ing nature, until information was re- 
ceived of the duke of Brunswick’s 
advance upon Verdun. The whole 
mob of Paris rose instantly en innssc^ 
September 2nd ; in a short space of 
time 137 clergy, who had been im- 
prisoned in the convent of the Car- 
melites, wore murdered in cold blood ; 
every man, woman, and child in the 
prison of the Abbayc was butchered ; 
the abb^ Bardy, and the princess 
Lamhalle, were decapitated, and their 
heads carried on pikes through tlie 
streets; while the tenants of thq 
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common prisons were brought to a 
summary trial by the mere populace, 
and cut down, as each was di^clared 
guilty. On the instant that the 
National Assembly could obtain a 
quiet sitting, it decreed the abolition 
of royalty for ever, aud the imprison- 
ment of Louis Capet in the Temple* 
Almosti all the members, wlien 
M. d’Herbois exultingly proposed 
the measure, rose as by one impulse j 
and waving their hats in the air, 
they shouted, ‘ We declare that roy- 
alty is abolished for ever !’ A new 
era therefore commenced ; and the 
20th of September, 1792, w'as culled 
the first day of the republic. 

Meanwiiile the French army under 
Ciistine was highly successful in Ger- 
many ; and that under Dinnoiiriez 
had completely subdued the Austrian 
Netherlands in November ; but no 
foreign advantages appeared to satis- 
tisfy the democrats, so long as tlie 
king was in existence. His death, 
therefore, was resolved on ; and a 
day fixed whereon to examine his 
papers. Tlie* mayor of Paris took 
iiim from the Temple to the house of 
the Assembly on that day : and when 
it was announced to the iiiembors 
that he had arrived, Barr^Te, the pre- 
sident, ordered him to be brought to 
the bar. An awful silence prevail£*d, 
wliile every eye was turned towards 
the door at which tlie fallen monarch 
was to enter. At length it was open- 
ed, and Louis, calm in demeanour, 
but pale, was ushered forward by the 
mayor. Great emotion was betrayed 
by many in the hall at this moment, 
many handkerchiefs were held to the 
eyes, and some seconds elapsed before 
lianbre, the president, spoke. He 
then said, ' Louis, you are accused of 
having committed various crimes to 
re-establish tyranny on the ruins of 
llbertv ; the national convention, 
therefore, has decreed that you shall 
he tried ; and the members who com- 
pose it are to be your judges. You 
will hear the accusation read ; after 
which you shall answer to the ques- 
tions which shall be proposed/ To 
this the king made no reply. The 


general act of accusation was then 
read ; and a series of questions being 
put to him, some he answered in the 
affirmative, some in the negative, 
and some evasively ; but his general 
replies were ‘No;* or, ‘I know no- 
thing of it.* When the whole had 
been investigtited, the president said, 

‘ I have no other question to propose : 
have you any thing more to add in 
your defence ?’ ‘ 1 desire to have a 
copy of the accusation;* said the king, 

‘ and of the papers on which it is 
founded ; and to have ,a counsel of 
my own nomination.* liurrbre in- 
formed him, ‘that his fiist two re- 
quests were already decreed, and that 
the determination respecting I he 
other would be made known to him " 
in due time. Wlieii tlie king had 
retired, it was carried, after a tnmul- 
tnoiis debate, that counsel should be 
allowed him : they accordingly spoke 
firmly in his defence, but all was of 
no avail, and he was declared giiilty. 
The only question which was tlien 
pretended to be agitated, was the na- 
ture and degree of the punishment lie 
deserved. On this occasion the duke 
of Orleans, wIjo liad tiow assumed tiu* 
name of Mr. Erpiality ( M. Kgalitc) 
in the true spirit of jacobinism, voted 
for death without restriction ; ‘ In- 

fluenced,' .said he, ‘ by no considera- 
tion but that of performing my duty, 
and convinced that all who hav(* con- 
spired, or shall hereafter ermspire, 
against the sovereignty of the people, 
deserve death, 1 vote for <Ieath !* 
One deputy, on seeing thi.s personage 
anxious for the destruction of a mem- 
ber of his own family, started from 
hi.s s<*at, struck liis" hands together, 
and exclaimed ‘Ah! Ic syelerati' 
Death, therefore, being recorded, it 
w'as put to the vote, whether Uic 
sentence should he executed in 
twenty-four hours, or longer delayed ? 
when Robespierre and others were 
for the earliest period possible, Tal- 
lien observing, with diabolical ironvi 
that to keep the unfortunate man in 
suspense, w'ould he but to prolong 
his agony. The celebrated Torn 
Paine, however, who had been cho- 
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Kon a member of the assembly, here- 
upon rose, and argued strongly a- 
gainst any execution whatever. He 
roneliided a lengthened speech by 
stating, ‘ that the king’s death, instead 
of an act of justice, would appear to 
ilieir allies, the Americans, in parti- 
cular, an c'lct of vengeance ; and that 
if he werci sufficiently master of the 
Frcaich language, he would, in their 
name, present a petition against the 
senfcnec/ 

It was not until Saturday, the 1 9th 
of January, 17.90, that the assembly 
linally deeid(»d on the day of execu- 
tion, w]]ich was then announced to 
tlu‘ king to he the following Monday. 
Meanwhile every indignity had been 
olfered to the monarch, during his 
raj)tivity in the Temple : he had 
been separated from the (|ueen and 
his children; w?is constantly add ress- 
(*d as Mr, Veto (in dcTision of his 
former ability toaniuil the decrees of 
the national assembly) ; and had been 
compelled in put on the plaiiu'st at- 
tire. On learning that the hour of 
his death Was fixed, and that he might 
see his family and friends, Louis 
for his confessor, M, lidgeworth 
de Fermont ; and it is impossible to 
do justice to the devo\it and heroic 
sentiments expressed by the king in 
this inten*sting conference ; — above 
all, when he dwelt on the misfor- 
tunes of his country. After the con- 
versation, Louis rose, saying, ‘ I 
must now go and sec my family for 
the last lime. This will be the se- 
ver(»st trial of all. \Vhen that is over, 

I shall fix my mind solely on what 
concerns mv salvation/ tlis inter- 
view with the rpieen and princesses 
on Sunday was aflTecting in the ex- 
treme, but allowed to be witnessed 
by all his guards tlirough the glass 
panes of a door : it W£is no sooner 
over, than the monarch went to con- 
fession, and then retired to rest. 
From ten until five* he enjoyed very 
tranquil sleep, and w^as then awaken- 
ed, according to his desire, to re- 
ceive the sacrament. At eight on 
the morning of January 21, 1793, 
oanterre came to conduct him to the 
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place of execution ; and, after pass- 
ing a few minutes in private with his 
confessor, he came to the outer room, 
where Santerre was, and said, ‘ I am 
ready/ 

The king walked through the court 
witli a firm step, and entered the 
mayor’s coach, followed by M. Edge- 
worth, a municipal officer, and two 
officers of the national guards. The 
king repeated the prayers for persons 
in the agonies of death, during the 
conveyance from the Temple to the 
Place de Louis XV. ; and when the 
carriage stopped at the scaffold, said. 
Hero wc^ are, then/ He pulled off 
his coat, unbuttoned the neck of his 
shirt, and ascended tlic scaffold with 
steadiness ; and after surveying, for a 
few moments, the immense multi- 
tude, he said with a loud voice, 

‘ Freiufiirnon, I die innocent, I forgive 
all my enemies, and I wish that 
b'rance' — when Santerre, wdio was 
on liors(‘l>aek near the scafibld, cried 
out, ‘ Sir, you come to die, and not 
to speak,’ and made a signal for the 
drums to beat, and for the executioners 
to perform their office. When they 
attempted to tie his arms, he, for the 
lirst time, showed signs of indigna- 
tion ; but when M. BWgeworth re- 
tniud(»d him that the Saviour of 
mankind had allowed himself to 
be bound, he became passive as a 
lamb, and was placed under the 
guillotine. The confessor then kneel- 
ing with his face near to that of the 
king, pronounced aloud, ‘ Son of St. 
Louis, ascend to Heaven V The blow 
was given, and M. Edgeworth’s face 
was sprinkled with the blood. When 
the head fell, there was a cry of" Vive 
la nation I’ and when it was? held up 
and declared to bo tliat of a traitor 
king, ‘ Vivo la republique!’ resound- 
ed tlirough the crowds, which were 
immense beyond description. Some 
dipped their handkerchiefs in the 
blood ; but the greater number, 
chilled with horror, escaped as fast aa 
they could from the spot. The hair 
was sold in separate tresses at the 
foot of the scaffold ; and the body 
was conveyed in a cart to jSt. Made** 
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lainc’s churchyard, and there thro^vn 
into the same pit with those who Imd 
fallen in the insurrection of August 
10th. 

As the Reign of Terror had now 
commenced, and the Trench rulers 
had broken tlic treaty made with 
Unghind and Holland respecting the 
opening of the Scheldt, the British 
nation joined the Dutch in their 
attempt to prevent the subjugation 
of their country, by sending over a 
force under the duke of York, and 
were seconded by the Austrians ; but 
the defection of the Trench general 
Dtimouricz did more for the allies 
than all their united exertions could 
effect. Meanwhile events were thick- 
ening in Paris. Tactions, under the 
titles of Brissotins and Girondists, 
were o])posed to the more destruc- 
tive parties of the Jacobins and 
Mountain : the Mountain, amongst 
which were the regicides Kohes- 
pierreand Marat, became triumphant, 
and Brissot and many Giremdists 
were seized and imprisoned. Marat, 
however, the favourite of the Jaco- 
bins, was at the same moiiKUit stab- 
bed by Charlotte Corday, a woman 
of a noble family, who had fenmed 
the resolutifti of travelling alone 
from Caen to Paris, to rid the world 
of a sanguinary monster. He was 
in a warm bath, when, under the ex- 
cuse of being in extreme distress, she 
was admitted to his presence. Tiie 
celebrated general Custine w^as re- 
called, and guillotined ; hundreds of 
distinguished republicans w ere in the 
same manner immolated ; and upon 
tlie declaration of the union in the 
south of France, called Federate 
llepiibli'canism, tlie streets of Lyons 
were actually made to flow with the 
hldod of human victims. Tlie dan- 
ger of famine throughout France 
had never been so great as at this 
moment; and fresh tumults began 
to arise. The Jacobinical rulers, 
however, stifled the cries of the starv- 
ing populace, by cramming them into 
the prisons ; and when tne comnmn 
receptacles were overloaded, every 
section and commune was ordered to 
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fit up some additional strong build- 
ing to receive the disaffected. 

The (juecu’s trial took place l5tli 
of October, 1793 ; and throughout 
it, amidst the most aggravated morti- 
fication and wanton insult, under ac- 
cusation for crimes of which she was 
altogether innocent, or could not 
commit (one was that of having tried 
to corrupt the morals of her own 
son), she submitted with a patience 
that became her sad condition, and 
answered with a spirit that marked 
her elevated mind. She retired from 
the hall without utterii!g a word to 
the court or the people ; and at four 
o'clock in the morning, was recoti- 
clucted to her dungeon. At five, the 
drums beat to arms in c\erv part of 
the city ; its wiiolc niilitiiry force was 
soon in a state of preparation ; can- 
non were planted in the squares, and 
at the ext reni kies of the bridges ; 
and at ten, numerous patrols passed 
througli t)jc streets. At half-past 
eleven the queen was brought out of 
the prison, and conducted in a com- 
mon cart to the place of execution. 
Her hair was entirely cut off from 
the back of her head, winch was 
covered with a small white cap ; she 
w’or<! a white undress ; lier hands 
were tied behind her ; aial she sat 
with her back to the horses. Tlie 
executioner was seated on her right ; 
and on the left was a constitutional 
priest. The cart was escorted by nu- 
merous detachments of horse and 
foot. An immense mob of people, 
in which the women appeared to 
predominate, crowded the streets, in- 
sulted the queen, and vociferated, 
‘Long live the republic T She sel- 
dom cast her eyes upon the crowds 
and . regarded with indifference, if 
she at all regarded, the great armed 
force of 30,000 men, which lined the 
streets in double ranks. 'They who 
had seen her in the former part of 
her life, could hot but observe the 
altered state of her countenauce, and 
what a sad cliange sorrow had made 
"in that abode of animation and 
beauty. Her spirit appeared per- 
fectly calm, and she conversed with 
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tlie priest, with an air of submission, 
but without the least appearance of 
dejection. She ascended the scaflbld 
with much haste and seeming impa- 
tience, and after turning her eyes with 
('motion towards the gardens of the 
Tuilcries, submitted to thi^ guillotine. 
At half-past twelve her licad was 
severed from her body ; and the exe- 
cutioner exhibited it, all streaming 
with blood, to an inveterate and in- 
satiable multitude. Thus perished, 
in the thirty-cightli year of lier age, 
the accomplished Marie Antoinette. 

Brissot, and twenty-one other too 
moderate republicans, were then 
summarily tried, and guillotined, on 
tjic ground of having been opposed 
to the king's death. Tlie factions in 
this degraded country were now di- 
minished to two, designated modernlrs 
and torrorids : the latti'r, headed by 
liobosi)ierre, were in full power ; 
and the former were tluxse who vainly 
endeavouiH'd to restrain their fury. 
As (he duke of Orleans, notwith- 
standing his assumption of an hum- 
bler name, was now a suspected per- 
sonage*, bo ali>o was brought before 
liis judge's, sil^ply idontili(?d, and or- 
derenl for execution : he suflfered by 
that same ('uginc*, to whieli he lincl so 
iuhumanly c(»ndemned his relative 
and king. Bailly, the ina}or of 
Taris, was the luixt victim ; and an 
orde r was at the same jiPicture issued 
by Kol>v'sj)i(?rrc to imprison every 
ICnglisli person then in France, and 
eontiseatc his, her, and their property. 
This measure was made to incluele 
the subjects of all nations having 
any close alliance with Groat Britain; 
and iio less than 50,000 houses of 
arrest wore instantly filled with pri- 
soners, both sexes and alj grades 
being mingled in each ro’om. 

The year 1 794 was ushered in by 
‘ the edict to abolish the ancient mev 
thod of computing time. This inno 
vation was of a more serious nature 
than superficial observers might ima- 
gine; being intended to eradicate 
cnery trace of Christianity from the 
country. After this predude, the au- 
thorities of Paris came in a few days 
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to the Convention, attended hy the 
newlj'-made bishops and clergy, who, 
decorated with caps of liberty, re- 
nounced the sacerdotal oflScc. They 
declared that the necessity of comply- 
ing with the j)rejudices of the people, 
in order to teach them the moral vir- 
tues and social duties, had alone 
caused their acceptance of their reli- 
gious functions ; that now, abjuring 
the trade of superstition, they were 
resolved, instead of Christians, to be- 
come men ; to own no temple but 
the* sanctuary of the law ; no divinity 
but liberty ; no object of worship 
but their country ; no gospel but the 
constitution. These and various 
other declarations were despatched 
to all the depaitmemts and municipa- 
lities, to perfect the? work of the re- 
volution ; and the day of this eve*nt 
was mentioned in the calendar, as Oic 
dat/ of rcftfioji, Tljo m7is^cit/oilch% who, 
iii\*on‘ e*eiuence of tliosc proceedings, 
considered themselves authorized to 
plunder the places of worship, di- 
vided with tlie Convention large iicaps 
of shrine's, figures, and vessels, hither- 
to use'd in the offices of religion ; and 
at Ahbt'villc and other plae es, where? 
the churches were still kept open, 
the priests were arre'sted anei thrown 
into dungeons. Nor can the; bishop 
of Mouline's be passed by without re- 
ceiving the execration he merits. 
This furious and atheistical fanatic, 
trampling on the cross and the mitre, 
assumed the pike and the cap of li- 
berty, and from his pulpit preached 
the doctrine, big with horx’or, ‘ that 
death is an eternal sleep.* 

Fabre d’Eglantine, the ne%v calen- 
darist, did not live to see six months 
of his new era run out ; but was 
guillotined with Danton and others. 
On tlie plea that the farmers-genend 
of the public revenue had become rich 
with the spoils of the people, Robes-* 
pierre put thirty-four of them to 
death ; and 20,000,000/. sterling arc 
said to have been gained by this dia- 
bolical proceeding. Meanwhile, the 
revolutionary troops, now a mere 
band of legalized robbers, entered 
each citizen’s house, and, wherever 
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they. found money, carried it off: if 
murmurs arose, a guillotine appeared 
in the rear of the division of the army. 
The officers in those ex[)editions, in 
writing from the country to their 
friends in Paris, would say, ‘ We 
have well sans-culottized such and 
such a town ; we have enlightened it 
to the amount of *200,000 livres, in 
monnoi sonnant^ and cured sixty of 
the most diseased inhabitants of ach- 
ing heads.’ Meanwhile tlie activity 
of the guillotine wjis daily increasing; 
insomuch tlmt, from ten to fifteen 
per day, the amount of executions 
Ijad augmented to fifly and sixty, by 
the month of iMay. 

On die 12lh of that month, tlie 
jirincess Elizabeth, sister of the mur- 
dered king, was brought to trial. 
This noblo-miiuled woman, disdain- 
ingany (.concession whicli might soften 
the cruelty of her judges, magnani- 
mously replied to the first interroga- 
tory of the court, ‘ W hat is your 
iiamey’ ‘ My name is Elisabeth of 
France, and I am sister of tlie mo- 
narch you murdered, and aunt of tlie 

f )r<‘scnt king.’ When charged with 
laving encouraged her nephew in the 
hope of succ(jeding to his father’s 
throne, she replied, ‘ I have con vtjrsed 
familiarly v^ith tliat unfortunate child, 
who was dear to me on more tlian 
one account ; and I gave him all 
those consolations wliicli appeared to 
roc likely to reconcile him to the loss 
of those who liad given him birth.’ 
Without further interrogatory, slie 
was condemned and led to the scaf- 
fold. 

Decadi was the only day, for 
months, -in which the operation of 
the fatal axe was suspended ; and, as 
the newspapers of tfiat evening did 
not contain the accustomed list of 
victims, they were deemed propor- 
tionably dull by the Parisians. Peo- 
ple looked over the names of the vic- 
tims, as one would tile arrivals at 
Bath or Brighton ; and unless the 
readers were sufficiently conspicuous 
to be in danger, they perused them 
with little emotion. llie dajr of 
doom to liobospierre, the atrocious 


author of these sanguinary scenes, 
was now at hand : he had no sooner 
got rid of Danton ami five others, for 
expressing their fears that lie would 
bt^come a second Cromwcdl, than a 
conspiracy was formed amongst the 
remaining rm^mbers of the (Jonven- 
tion, to cut liini off, Taliien, his 
brother rt^gicide, was amongst the 
first to denounce him from the tri- 
bune ; and the wdiole assembly then 
cried, as with one voice, ' Down with 
the tyrant! Down with the Crom- 
well !’ 

Robcspit'rre, his brother, Coiithon, 
St. Just, and Le Bas, were instantly 
put umier arros^t, and conv(»yed to 
separate jirisons ; but Kobt^spierr^ 
being free by the keeper of the 
Luxembourg, in the night, was con- 
ducted to the hall of the cotnniune, 
where Ilenriot, e<»mmandcr of the 
national guard, Fleiiriot, mayor of 
Paris an<l ciUuts of his creatnr(*s, 
had assembled forces ior hi'^ defenct'. 
This was tlie critical moment ; but 
ncith(‘r Ilenriot nor l{obc>pierre him- 
self, had sufficient spirit to h(‘ad the 
mob. and lead it against the (’onv(‘n- 
tion. \\ Idle they deliberated, their 
o])poiier»fs proceeded to action. A 
jiroclarnution to the Parisians was 
made known by torcb-light and beat 
of drum, in every (piarter of the city. 
Tlie rebels sent one out at tlie same 
lime, it was proseri[)tion against 
proscription, Tln^ officers with the 
resp(‘cti\(? proclamations passed each 
other in the streets. Many of the 
guards of these jiarties were cut to 
pieces, or dreadfully wounded by the 
sabres of each other. On the I’lace 
de Grove, both proclamations' were 
read at one time ; that of Robesiuerre 
asserting that a majority of the Con- 
vention liad turned traitors, and 
would soon make every patriot an- 
swer for the smallctst indiscretion ; 
while that of the Convention calhid 
on every good citizen to sustain the 
national representation, menaced as 
it was by rebels and faithless magis- 
trates, The latter document won 
the people ; and the military, 10,000 
in force, and who liad been called 
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together to support Robespierre, pro- 
ceeding to the Maison de ViJle, 
where tlie impeached members were 
haranguing, summoned all within to 
surrender. The outlawed deputies, 
struck with despair^it this unexpected 
turn of affairs, began to lay violent 
liands on themselves ; so that, whem 
the gendarmes entered the building, 
they found Robespierre with one sicie 
of his face blown away b}' a pistol- 
shot, and Couthon severely wounded 
by a carving-knife, which he still held 
i n his hand. Three others had leaped 
out of a two-pair-of-stairs window, 
and were miserably bruised ; but all 
being taken, to the number of eleven, 
they were hurried off on sledges to 
the place of execution, attended by 
an astonishing concouKC of people. 
The crowd forced Itobespierre to 
liold np his head, all blc<‘ding as it 
was, as he passed by the cluirch of 
St. Wadelaine ; and when the guil- 
lotine severed it from his body, the 
applauses of the people are said to 
hav(' last(*d fifteen minutes. 

The Convention next chastised the 
guilty nu'mbcrs of the municipality 
who had aided the rebel.s ; and no 
l<‘ss than 128 magistrates of Paris 
wor(* put to death. Above 4000 per- 
sons, w ho had specific charges against 
them, were released from prison ; hut 
L('hoii, the commissioner of Arras, 
who had guillotined 300 of the inha- 
bitants witliout proof of their crimi- 
nal ity, was executed, as also was Car- 
ri( r, the sanguinary commissioner of 
Nantes. The year 1704 closed with 
these proceedings, and the attetnpts 
of the Convention to crush the jaco- 
bin party ; and die year 1 705 opened 
witli the victories of the republican 
army under Pichcgrti^ in llolland. 
•The stadtholdcr fled to England ; 
and Pichegru entered Amsterdam in 
triumph on tho 20th of January. 
But the comparative tranquillity pro- 
duc<^d by the last step of the Conven- 
tion, was on the point of being dis- 
turbed ill the most terrific manner in 
May, on account of the low rate of pay 
obtained by labourers and artisans. 
Ihc Convention was sitting on the 
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19tli of that month, when 100,000 
citizens took up arms, and a band of 
women rushed into the hall, witli loud 
cries of ‘ Bread ! and tho convention of 
1793 !’ Tlie military were caih'd in, 
when the mob in their fury had killed 
one of th(? members on the spot ; tlie 
soldiers fired, and the former scenes of 
bleeding heads carried on pol<Js were 
exhibited in every stn^et of tluj capital. 
Some of tile dejiutics themselves luang 
afterwards accused ofhavingorganized 
this insurrection, they, in the true 
spirit of the new French principles, 
retired into an ajiartment of the 
house of assernlily, and stabbed them- 
selves. The son of tli<' late king, 
known in history ns Ivouis XVII., 
having died in June, tlie French 
rulers displayed a degree of returning 
sympathy, by exchanging the young 
.sister of that prince (the pre.sent Jt'gal 
(pi een of France), forscweral deputies 
and ainl>a>.«a(!ors, who had been deli- 
vered up to Austria by the treacln^ry 
of Dumourioz. Treaties having been 
entered into with Prussia and Spain, 
the new French constitution 'ivas 
sw'orn to In Septenilier. I'ly this tlie 
(‘Xecutive power henceforth 

lodged in five Directors, and the 
legislative in two Councils, that of 
ancientv'5, like j)e(‘rs, and tluit of 50(1, 
like eoiimions. 

Tlie year 1 79f> commenced with tlie 
entmiiee of Napoleon Buonaparte, an 
oKscure attach^ of the republican 
army, upon Ids extraordinary career, 
lie first came into notice at the battle 
of Monte Notto, and by that victory 
forced tlic king of Sardinia to ced<j 
Savoy to France. The last royalist 
insurrection in the south of I'ranee 
w'as, just at the same juncture, 
crushed. Towards tho close? of 1 795, 
an expedition had been sent from 
England to aid the party r.illed 
(fiiouans, who were in arms against 
the republic ; and the force em- 
ployed con.sisted chiefly of French 
endgrants, under the command of the 
count do Sombreuil, They landed in 
Quiberon bay, and took tho fort of 
the same name 5 but they soon after 
experienced a melancholy reverse, the 
2 
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fort being surprised by tbc repub- 
licans under general llocbc, who 
killed or made prisoners 10,000 cmi- 
gmnts, ClioLians, and English, found 
therein, Tlie count de Sombrcuil, 
the bishop of Dol, with' the clergy who 
accompanied him, and other’prisoners, 
were tried by a military tribunal, and 
put to death ; and before April, 1 796, 
the Chouans, w'ith their chiefs, Cha- 
rette and Stoflet, w^cro exterminated. 
In March, violent disputes arose be- 
tween that party in the two councils 
which supported the Directory, or 
ministry, and that which, for op- 
posing tlie Directory, obtained the 
title of anthdircctorwl ; and the latter 
getting the better, its members not 
only accused the Directory of ex- 
travagance, and bad foreign ptilicy, 
but, secretly instigated by two of the 
directors themselves, Carnot and Bar- 
thelcmi, plotted an insurrection. The 
other three in the Directory, aided 
by the army, commanded the alarm- 
guns to be fired on a sudden, and 
the halls of the councils to be sur- 
rounded by a niili tary force. General 
Augereau, who was charged with the 
execution of these orders, repaired to 
tile barracks ; and being readily sup- 
ported by the soldiers, he entered the 
hall of the 500, and seized Pichegru, 
the president. Carnot took advan- 
tage of the tumult, and fled ; but 
Barthelcmi calmly awaited the storm, 
and with Pichegru, and a number 
of deputies, was transportc^d to 
Ca^nne. 

The power of tlie Directory, or 
rather of the party of Barras therein, 
being rendered complete by this vio 
toiy over- the councils, it projected 
new schemes of conquest to employ 
tlic armies. A French generalhaving 
been killed during a tumult in Rome, 
1797, the French soldiers deposed the 
pope, and erected what they called 
the Roman republic 1798 ; and Swit- 
zerland being in like mailer trans- 
formed into a polyarchy, called the 
Helvetic Confederacy, the govern- 
ment of bot!» was vested in the French 
officers and their partisans. 

In the beginning of 1798 peace 
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was concluded between Austria and 
France, and Buonaparte returned to 
Paris. Not being able to disband its 
vastly numerous troops, the Directoiy 
permitted an invasion of England to 
be now talked of, merely, it w'ould 
seem, to employ the puolic mind ; 
since, after an immense show of pre- 
paration, a large fleet sailed with 
troops, u nder Buonapaite^s commeud, 
for Alalia, and thence crossed to 
Egypt, the obiect being to penetrate 
overland to the Anglo-Indian terri- 
tory. The proceedings of the French 
in Egypt are traced in the memoir of 
Napoleon, who, at the secret call of 
the abbe Sieyes, returned to Paris in 
August, 1799, and speedily put au 
end to the revolutionary government. 

Louis XVIL, dauphin and due de 
Normandie, It usually placed in the 
list of French kings by historians ; 
in the same manner that wc enume- 
rate king Edward V. amongst English 
monarchs. On the judicial murder 
of his parent, 1796, the unfortunate 
prince, then eight years of age, was 
placed as a state-prisoner, with one 
Simon, a shoemaker, a man of drun- 
ken and other reprobate habits, who 
treated liim witlx studied indignity, 
leaving him for a whole year witliout 
cleansing his room, or allowing him 
to change his apparel. Covered witli 
vermin and dirt, and denied every 
mode of exercise, lie soon lost the 
use of Ins limbs ; and, when fallen 
into that debilitated condition, he was 
roused from the dozings into whicli 
he habitually fell, by day and by 
night, at stated intervals, to answer 
to the insulting call of his mifeeling 
guards, ‘ Capet, are you there T When 
scarcely ten years old, death (accord- 
ing to" the statement of the French 
Convention, as at page 25 of this 
volume) put a periw to his suffer- 
ings, June 9, 1795. 

We have now to return to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, whose origin and 
apparently accidental rise to military 
authority, are sketched in liis before- 
named memoir.— (See Napoleon JBuo* 
naparie,) It was in tlie moniti of 
August, 1799, as above stated, that, 
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suspecting the existence of a plot in 
the Directory to prevent the carrying 
out of any such plan of personal ag- 
grandizement as he had meditated in 
his ownlJjehalf, he secretly quitted 
liis supreme command in E^pt, and 
returned to Paris. The directorial 
memben^ were too awe-struck at 
their generaPs unexpected arrival, 
to ask him why he had deserted his 
post ; and this display of weakness 
of the executive autlioritics gave an 
ascendant power to the star of Buo- 
naparte* which nothing henceforth 
was seen materially to cross or check, 
until it had taken its firm position 
in the zenith. 

• Lucien Buonaparte^ the next bro- 
ther of the general, had just been 
elected president of the council of Five 
Hundred; the military openly rejoiced 
at his success ; two at least in the Di- 
rectory were his stanch friends ; and 
there was no individual or party in the 
state, possessed of influence sufficient 
to oppose, witli effect, any project he 
might devise for his own aggrandise- 
ment. Accordingly, upon the appli- 
cation of many regiments to be re- 
viewed by him, he fixed November 
the lOtli, 1700, fora large assembly 
of officers at his house in the Rue 
de la Victoire, at six in the morning. 
Moreau , Macdonald, Beriiadotte, 
Merc; amongst those who thus al- 
lowed their regiments to be reviewed 
ill tlie Champs Elyste. At the same 
time the council of ancients a.sscni- 
bled in the Tuilerit«, and decreed that 
the chief command of the armies 
should be given to general Buona- 
parte.; upon which the general en- 
tered, and in person declared the 
Di rectory distrolved, Buonaparte now 
took up his in the TuU- 

orics ; and on tHe ioth the members 
: of both legislative assemblies were 
summoned thither, and placed in dif- 
ferent apartments, Having brought 
the council of ancients over, the ge- 
neral suddenly entered the room of 
tlio five hundred, accompanied by 
four grenadiers. A fierce outcry arose 
of, ‘ Drawn swords in the sanctuary 
of the laws ? Let him be proclaimed 


a traitor!^ and many members rushed 
on the intruder, one even aiming a 
dagger at his tliroat, from whicli dan- 
ger the grenadiers forcibly saved him, 
carrying him out breathless. Calm 
in the field of battle, Buonaparte liad 
no idea of the liorrors of civil com- 
motion, which he was thus provok- 
ing ; and he came out staggering 
and stammering from the five 
hundred, exclaiming to the soldiery, 

* I offered them victory and fame, and 
they have answered me witli daggers !' 
In an instant after, the president 
Lucien came out, much in the same 
manner. He had refused to pronounce 
liis brother an outlaw ; and, now leap- 
ing upon a horse in the court, thus 
addressed the astonished soldiery, 
amongst whom w'erc standing his 
brother, Angcreaii, Talleyrand, and 
Sieyes : * Factious men wuth daggers 
interrupt the deliberations of the 
senate — I authorize you to employ 
force/ Upon this appeal, Le Clevc, 
by Napoleon’s order, rushed witli a 
(larty of grenadiers into the room of 
the live hundred ; and after the coun- 
cil had been driven out, some of the 
members escaping by the windows, 
Napoleon, Sieyes, and Ducos, wqtc 
declared provisional consuls of the 
state. Thus terminated, without 
bloodshed, the revolution of the IDth 
of BrumairG; and on the 14th of 
December it w’as agreed that 
parte slioiild be consul-in-cbicf, and 
all pow'cr be virtually lodged in bis 
person. 

It w^as in 1800 that Napoleon re- 
solved on the adventurous plan of 
crossing the Alps, to attack the Aus- 
trians on their own ground' in' Italy. 
With 60,000 men he jmssed the groat 
St. Berhard; his main body, of wiiich 
he himself took care, having the gi- 
gantic task of surmounting, with the 
artilleiy, the huge barriers of the Al- 
pine cn^iii. At St. Pierre all traces 
of a road disappeared. We have to 
think of an army, horse and foot, 
laden W'ith all the munitions of a 
campaign, having to he \jrged up and 
along ridges of rock covered by eter- 
nal snow, where the goat-herd, the 
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chamois-hunter, and the smuggler, 
are alone accustomed to venture, and 
to find a track amidst precipices, 
where to slip a foot is death. The 
guns were dismounted, and grooved 
into tlie trunks of trees ; and not 
less than 100 soldiers were sometimes 
occupied in dragging up a single can- 
non. The consul travelled mostly 
on foot, cheering on tliose who had 
the care of the great guns ; but the 
fatigue undergone by one and all is 
not to be described. Tlu‘ descent 
from the heights they had gained was 
not loss difficult (lian the ascent : the 
horses, miih^, and guns wore to be 
let down one slipp<'ry steep after 
another, while the officers, and even 
Buonaparte himself, were content to 
slide clowm seated^ from time to time, 
for nearly 1 00 yards together. The 
Austrian trooj)sat Chatiilon received 
the onset of the invaders with about 
as much surprise as if they had 
(Iroppeil from the clouds ; and at Ma- 
rengo the French soon after gained 
a docisi\e victory over the Austrian 
general Mclas, wlio brought 40,000 
men into the field. As by this one 
battle tlie consul lipd regained nearly 
all that the French had lost in 1790, 
he hurried back to Paris, after grant- 
ing an armistice to Mela.s. 

It was now thaj many fruitless at- 
tempts were made by the adherents 
of the exiled Bourbons to assassinate 
the ambitious general : amongst others, 
by the ignition of a barrel of gun- 
powder, at a point where his coach 
was about to pass to the theatre. 
But intelligence soon arrived at Pa- 
ris of Abercrombie’s complete defeat 
of the'Freiich army in Egv^pt, March 
1801 ; and all Napoleon’s rage being 
thei'eupon directed towards Great 13ri- 
tain, 100,000 men were in a few weeks 
assembled on the coast of France, pre- 
paratory to a descent upon England. 
Tliat hazardous attempt, however, 
was never made ; and even a treaty 
of peace was signed, 1802, between 
the two nations, at Amiens. Buo- 
naparte now occupied himself in con- 
solidating his power. Ho restored 
the French church, though he de- 


clared himself an unbeliever ; allow^cd 
the pope to appoint clergy to the va- 
cant benefices; and drew up the 
^ Code Napoleon,’ the first uniform 
system of laws which the French 
monarchy ever possessed, and which 
at this day forms the rule of a great 
portion of Europe, lie also insti- 
tuted the Legion of Honour, with 
large national domains for its main- 
tenance, and a cross, which entitled 
the wearer to certain precedence and 
a pension. His party r\ext proposed, 
and carried the point, that Napoleon 
should be consul for life. As re- 
spected foreign nations, the ambi- 
tious consul seemed to consider all 
Europe so completely humbled bc- 
fon* liim, tliat it was no longer ne- 
cessary to conceal his views, or retard 
their execution. Before the treaty 
of Amiens had been signed, he caused 
himself to be declared president of the 
Italian republic ; and he then omi- 
nously took possession of the isle of 
Elba, reserved Piedmont, kemt Hol- 
land in his grasp, entered Switzer- 
land, and annihilated its liberty, and 
authoritatively disposed of tlic affairs 
of Germany, as if lie had been sove- 
reign of the empire. He also insisted 
tliJit England should resign Malta to 
its knights. These, and a variety of 
other outrages, equally offensive and 
unjustifiable, at last roused the spirit 
of the'British nation ; and hostilities 
recommenced between the two coun- 
tries, May, 1803. 

Wlicn the British, as supreme on 
the ocean, had seized several French 
vessels before any formal declaration 
of war, ail the English who . hap- 
pened at the moment to be in France, 
were put under arrest. Mortier 
overran Hanover, and the invasion 
of England was a^in planned. But 
the spirited conduct of the British 
on this occasion, raising in an instant 
a re^ilar army 5f 100,000 men, a 
militia of 80,000, and volunteer corps 
to the amount of 350,000, and send- 
ing Nelson with his immense fleet to 
watch and sweep the channel be- 
tween the countries, put an end to 
the consul’s hopes ; and his at^ 
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tcntion was again occupied in do- 
tocting ronspiracics against his own 
life. Pirliegru, a general who was 
known to favour the cause of the 
Bourbons, and captain Wright, an 
Kriglisliman, were soon after found 
dead in tlicir prisons ; wliile the in- 
nocent and noble due d’Engliien was 
kidnapped in a neutral territory 
(Baden), brought to Vincennes, and 
shot in the night after a mock trial ; 
a transaction winch must for ever 
stain with the deepest die the name 
nf Buonaparte. On tlic^ 18th of 
May, 1804, the consul assumed the 
linpiM’ial Dignity ; and in th<» cathe- 
dral ol’ Nntrc Dame, taking the 
drowns from tlie hands of the pope, 
liepliieod tluMU himself upon his own 
and his consort’s (Josephine's) lu’ad. 
In May, IS05, lie repaired to Milan, 
and tlicMe rec(Mved the iron crown <»f 
tin* I -oirihard inonarchs, styling him- 
self King of Italy. Swe<len, Bns'^ia, 
and Austria now united with Eng- 
land to free from French rule Hol- 
land, S\\ it/crland, Sarrlinia, Italy, 
rind the North (icrnian siati's. Na- 
})oh*oii, according t<» his practice 
when war w'us declared against him, 
rushed lo the siamc wJiere in* was 
nio>t likely to surprise liis onoinies ; 
and h(‘ had tlie good fortune to shut 
up the Austrian general, Mack, with 
tit), not) troops, in the garrison of IBm, 
wlii(‘h surrend(?red without a blow. 
MasM’ua was operating in Italy with 
success against tijo archduke Charles 
of Austria and d0,00(> men ; wdiFle 
marshal Ney completely def<*at.ed the 
archduke John in the Tyrol. Murat 
and Augereati w^erc with large forces 
in Boliemia and Swabia ; and Buo- 
naparte, triumphant, and w'ithout a 
battle, entered Vienna, November 
380,j. Ho was here acquainted that 
N(‘lson Imtl totally destroyed the 
combined Spanish and French fleets 
at 'frafalgar, and* that Spain had 
joined hi.s enemies. 

Intelligence so disastrous, however, 
scrv<.*d as a new stimulus to Napo* 
Icon’s energies. He quitted Vienna, 
and advanced on the plain bet'^een 
l^ninn and the village of Austerlitz, 


determined to bring the united Rus- 
sians and Austrians to a contest. 
Lannes, Sonlt, Bernadotte, Murat, 
Oudenot, and Davoust, were in com- 
mand under him ; and on the other 
side were the emperors of Russia and 
Austria, with the archdukes diaries 
ind John. The sun rose with un- 
jonmion brilliancy on the 2nd of 
December ; and, from the issue of that 
lay’s conflict, the ‘ sun of Austcrlitz’ 
las long since passed into a proverb 
imongst the French. From the 
leights, tlie allied emperors w^ere 
loomed to witness, on this fatal day, 
he total ruin of their armies. It 
w'as with the greatt'st difficulty they 
rallied some fragments of their forces 
iround tlicm, aiul effected their re- 
reat ; 20,000 prisoners, forty pieces 
>f artillery, and all the Russian 
•itandards, remained w’ith the con- 
(iiiuor. Such was what the French 
leliglUed to call ‘the. battle of the 
Kmperois.’ A treaty soon followed 
hi.s deci.'^ivo victory. ^ Russia re- 
urned home, and Austria yielded 
Venice to the French kingaom of 
Italy, and the Tyrol to Bavaria. 
Joseph Biifinapaite was now made 
* ing of Naples; Murat grand duke 
f Berg ; Napoleon's sister, Klise, 
prince.ss of Liic(‘a : Pauline, prin- 
-<*ss of Gustalla ; and Louis Buona- 
parte, king of Holland. A new 
jrder of nobility was created : Tal- 
leyrand, Bernadotte, and others, wa*re 
made princes ; the most distinguished 
marshals received the title of duke; 
and a long array of counts filled the 
lower stops of the throne ; all with 
extensive* grants of land in the con- 
quered countries. 

Ill 1806, a bookseller, named Palm, 
a subject of the king of Prussia, was 
seized by Buonapttrte’s emissaries for 
a Hbol upon him, and shot. All 
Germany was in an uproar on Hear- 
ing of so unjust an act ; and the king 
of Prussia, who had long wished to 
shake off the French yoke, now join- 
ed the allies. Napoleon instantly 
marched to Nuremberg, the residence 
of Palm, and principal stove-place of 
the Prussians, blew up the magazines 
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there, and completely defeated the 
Prussian forces at Jena, under the 
old duke of Brunswick, who was early 
tarried off the field wounded in the 
face, and was refused by the heartless 
victor a deatlihcd in his native city. 
Napoleon entered Berlin, and, as had 
been his practice in every conquered 
city, sent oft' the best statues and 
pictures of the royal galleries to Paris, 
depriving even the mausoleum of 
Frederick the Great of the hero’s 
sword and orders. He next ad- 
vanced against the llussians ; and hav- 
ing beaten their forces at Friedland, 
the emperor Alexander sued for 
peace, which was granted, and ratifi(*d 
by the emperors upon a raft on the 
river Nienien, near Tilsit, 1807*— a 
meeting which ended in a singular 
friendship, inasmuch as it was agreed 
that Napoleon should espouse Alex- 
ander's sister, and that the two siiould 
divide Europe between them ! Eng- 
land now saw France, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, league to destroy 
her commerce, by what Napoleon 
termed the ‘continental system;’ 
whereby no liritisli manufactures 
were to be received into cither of 
those states. Earl Catlicart was in- 
stantly despatched with a fleet, to 
compel the Danes to surrender tlieir 
shipping, lest it should fall into the 
hands of Napoleon ; and after bom- 
barding Copenhagen, he was allowed 
to carry away the whole, to the in- 
expressible disappointment of the 
Frendi emperor. 

Under the plea of compelling Spain 
to adopt the continental system, Na- 
poleon sent a large force into that 
country ami Portugal. John, king of 
Portugal, departed as speedily as pos- 
sible, with all ins family," to his colony 
of :"Brazil; and Charles IV, of Spain 
was forced by tlic French to abdicate 
his crown in favour of Joseph Buo- 
naparte. Murat was raised to the thus 
vacated throne of Naples. This was in 
1808. Before tlie middle of thd year, 
however, the Spaniards rose in small 
p^ri^ies upon tlieir invaders, so that 
no French soldier dared to go out 
al^ue ; and the streets of most towns 


were red each morning with the as- 
sassinations of the previous night. 
Still the main body of the Spaniards 
were in alliance with their ojiprcs- 
sors ; and when sir Arthur Wellesley 
landed in the bay of Mondogo, he 
found Junot ready to oppose liiin 
with an immense force. Sir Artliiir 
drove tlie marshal back upon Lis- 
bon ; but when, in consequence of 
the convention of Cintra, sir Hew 
Dalrymple was ciilled before a court- 
martial ill England, and sir Arthur 
subpoenaed as a witness, ^tlio command 
devolved on sir John Moon*. Na- 
jioleoD, who liad left Paris for Erfurt, 
to be assured, in an interview with 
the emperor of Russia, that no assauli: 
w'as to he appn'h^nded on his side, 
hurried towards Spain ; and having 
entered botli Saragossa and Madrid, 
advanced to inei't sir John. Hut 
Soldi w’as already in array against the 
Ihiglish, who retreated towards ('o- 
runiia,on liearing of tlie superior num- 
bers of the enemy. At (^nunna, Moore 
engaged Soult, but iell, mortaily 
wounded, January, 1809. ilistioops 
nevertheless embarked for England 
in safi'ty ; and tin* French, in admira- 
tion of liis heroism, erected a monu- 
ment over his remains. Napoleon 
hurried oft’ to Paris, on finding war 
declared against liim by Austria; 
and in an incredibly short period ho 
gained a victory over the archduke 
Charles at Eckmuhl, and re-entered 
Vienna. So far successful, he re- 
turmd to the Tyrol, where the brave 
moiuuaineers had ris(*n under Hofer, 
to shake off’ the Bavarian yoke; and 
this rebellion being suppressed, he 
defeated the archduko^again at Wa- 
gram, taking 20,Qpir prl^ners, and 
all his artillery, jmcnnwliile, in the 
peninsula, sir Arthur Wellesley had 
returned to take his command, atftl 
defeiitcd Victor at Talavera, for which 
he was created lord Wellington. The 
Austrians being again compelled to 
sue for an armistice, the duke of 
Bninswick-Oels escaped by a most 
masterly retreat to England; and 
Schill, who had heroically tried to 
rous^thc Prussians against the French, 
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luid j)crlshcd at Stralsiind. As the 
pope (Tins VIL) would not agree to 
oppose the English, Napoleon de- 
clared the papal power at an end, 
and conveyed hvs holiness a prisoner 
to Fontainebleau. 

In April, 1810, the emperor di- 
vorced his (pieen Josephine, to marry 
Maria Louisa, datigliter of the em- 
peror of Austria, who in the next 
year gave birth to a sou, styled king 
< 3 f Rome. He then removed his bro- 
ther Louis from the tlironc of Hol- 
land, and added that country to 
Franco. Lorti Wellington in 1812 
made great progress in the work of 
driving the French out of Spain^^de- 
Ivating them at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
dajo/, and Salamanca; and in May 
of that year, Na[)ol<H)n w'as obliged 
wholly to turn his attention from the 
peninsula. Hurrying to Dresden, 
accompanied by the emi)ress, ho sum- 
moned the emperor of Austria, the 
kings of Prussia, Naples, urttem- 
berg, and Westphalia, to meet him, 
and declared was against Russia. lie 
instantly commenced a march upon 
Moscow ; but found the eiieaiy <.‘very 
where retreating before him, after 
bn riling each city and town through 
which lie had to pass. At 8nio- 
Icii^ko and IJorodiiio, the Russian 
gem*ral attacked him, occasioned him 
grtnil lo^s, and then retreated.. At 
length, September 14^ 4^ reached, 
with his immense Rill Oiver- 

looking Moscow, ho speedily 
imticc^l that no smoke issued/ from 
tlie chimneys of the hoini^^^^nd on 
entering the place, it waj^iuid de- 
bcrted by all but the v-^ji^owest and 
most wretched of its population. 
In tluj pillage whichii^ceeded, there 
were f(‘w soldiers yro did not clothe 
themselves in the wlks and rich furs 
of the evacuated warehouses ; but 
what was Napoleon’s perplexity, on 
being roused from his bed during the 
night after his arrival, to witness the 
conflagration of the city. Moscow 
wiis at every point in flames and it 
was now clear that Rostopchin, the 
governor, had, before quitting, under- 
mined the place. ‘ These arc indeed 
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Scythians 1’ exclaimed Napoleon, as 
he removed his head-quarters to Pe- 
trowsky, a league distant : ‘ this bodes 
great misfortune!’ Although he kept 
up the ajipearancc of cheerfulness in 
presence of the army, and even li- 
censed ‘ Le Theatre Frtinyais d 
Moscow,’ ho secretly brooded over 
bis inevitable downfal. lie hastily 
tried negotiations w'itli the Russian 
generals in the neighbourliood : but 
finding all in vain, he conceived the 
plan of securing a retreat to Poland, 
where he hoped to remain unmo- 
lested until the spring. J5ut to oxc- 
cuto this, required all his art and vigi- 
Iwcc. His first object was to deceive 
the Russians by sending all his baggage 
and plunder on the Sniolensko road, 
togetlier with his sick and w^ounded, 
whilst he himself, with his serviceable 
troo])S, should push on to IMinsk, 
when* extensive depots Ijad for some 
time been formed, and where ho ex- 
pected to be reinforced by Victor, 
and what remained of St. Cyr s divi- 
sion. He at the same time attempted 
to decei\e Kntusov wdth regal d to 
his intentions, as if he meant to force 
his way through the Russian army, 
to get possession of Kaloiiga, and 
there to winter, in the most fertile 
province of the Russian empire. 
For this purpose he detached Murat 
upon that route, with orders to keep 
up a protracted warfare ; but evident- 
ly’ intending to sacrifice that di\ ision 
of the army, whilst the other should 
secure its retreat. For all this, how- 
ever, Kutusov was prepared, and 
therefore ordered general Benning- 
sen ^o set off with a suflicient force 
to euffiigc Murat ; a measure which 
was followed by the total defeat of 
that general at Male Yarraslovitz. 
The intelligence of this event was 
like n tliunderclap to Napoleon, w’ho 
saw that not a njomewt wus now to 
be lost in ulterif>r proceedings, his 
attempt to deceive having recoiled 
upon himself. In fact, that division, 
which he intended to covex his re- 
treat, could no longer be serviceable 
to him; the whole Russian army 
W'as now in motion, and he had no 
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. route left but over that waste of de- 
solation which his own troops* and 
the Russians, had prepared for his 
retrograde movement. 

Napoleon began his retreat Oct. 23, 
with his own division of the army: 
and as Sinoleiisko was the nearest 
spot to wliich he could direct his 
route with any hopes of escape, his 
troof»s M'cre ordered to advance in 
that direction. Rut to drag on their 
weak and exljausted frames was al- 
most impossible ; as even in this early 
stage of their movements, they were 
actually feeding upon tlie cavalry 
horses, which were dying daily by 
hundreds, already fi'eling the in- 
fluence of tlic hyperborean winter 
which was setting in. Naj>oleon 
seems at this period to liave made 
preparations for his own personal 
escape from dangers which now he 
not only foresaw^, but who^^c pressure 
he actually felt ; for, like his nicancsl 
soldier, he was obliged to hivouae 
upon the snow, with no other cover- 
ing than the tempestuous and wintry 
heavens. Indeed his situation must 
have be<m dreadful, if be had any 
feelings of conscience to add to those 
of his body ; when, during those hor- 
rible nights of the extremest cold, his 
famished followers attempted to light 
fires, and huddled round the half- 
kindled billets, but died by hundreds 
iii the few short hours of rest, leaving 
on many spots nothing but ghastly 
c!irclcs of corpses at the morning 
dawn. He was indeed now compelled 
to share in those miseries ; for, on 
ode oceasion in particular, his shiver- 
ing troops actually obliged him to 

f »uil off the warm mantle in which 
le was wrapped, on horseback — a 
siiimtion, ti>o, which he was forced 
to assume, from their unwillingness 
that he should ride in a close car- 
riage, defended from those inclemen- 
cies under which his troops were 
sinking even close to his side. To 
follow the dismayed and ambitious 
chieftain, and the various divisions 
of bis army, step by step, through- 
out the whole of their manifold suf- 
ferings, would fill a volume; we 


must, therefore, proceed shortly to 
state, that early in November, Beau- 
harnois, with his division, was driven 
upon Smolensko, after s(?veral severe 
actions, particularly on the 7tli and 
Bth of the month, at the passing of 
the Vop, where ho was obliged to 
leave the greater part of his artillery 
behind. Indeed great blame is justly 
imputed to Napoleon for bringiiig 
from Moscow so vast a moss of heavy 
matiriel^ the delay occasioned by the 
transportation of which was one 
great cause of the final destruction 
of his army, either by their pursuers 
or the weather, through viuioiis 
sufferings, and harassed by (V)ssiicks 
who killed every straggler, Najiohnuf, 
at the fiead of fjOOO chosen horse*, 
pushed on, leaving his daily diminish- 
ing main force to follow as it couUI, 
and arrived on the Ptii of Nov(‘inl)er 
at ISmoIensko, where he fixed his 
head-quarters ; hut in sm h haste 
had lie prosecuted his journey, that 
he was totally ignorant, not only of 
the fate of several divisions of his 
army, btit even of the movements 
and positions of the pursuing Kus- 
siaris. On Iris arrival at Brnoleusko, 
he eoiild nut muster more than 
d0,00(>, out of 100,000 of which 
his troops consisted on leaving Mos- 
cow ; and even of these a great 
portion wore still in danger, particu- 
larly Ney’s division, of lu.OOO, who 
formed his rear-guani, about a da^ ’s 
march from liead-quarters. k^orn 
Smolensko be soon found it necessary 
to retire, giving directions to Davotist 
to remain with his division, and to 
destroy the ])lace prcvioiLsly to leaving 
it, which wtis to be done as soon as 
the other divisions had set oft' for 
Krasnoy ; towards which place him- 
self marched, on the J3tlt November, 
at the head of his imperial guard, 
which was the only part of his troops 
that seemed either to possess any sort 
of fidelity towards his person, or to 
preserve its subordination. Tlie 
villages in the vicinity of Krasnoy 
were, at this moment, occupied by 
general Miloradovitch ; whilst the 
grand Russian army, tinder Kutusov, 
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was now pushing on with the greatest swords of their conquerors, sought 
celerity, in hopes of overtaking the shelter in tlie woods which skirt the 
enqjeror even before he could leave Dnieper, and there, wounded, starv- 
Siuolensko ; movements which it ing, and naked, laid them down under 
was c'xccuting with comparative the frozen thickets, and soon forgot 
fiicility, being well clothed, and, the unfeeling conduct of tlicir leader 
iiJonHJver, accustomed to the climate, and their own miseries in the sleep 
and to the rigours of tlu^ season. In- of death. 

deed, so rapid was its advance, that At length Napoleon arrived at 
Napoleon had scarcely arrived at the banks of the Beresina, having 
Krasnoy, before he understood it his army in tw'o separate bodies, 
was close at Imnd, It was necessary. Here he found the bridges all broken 
liovvever, that lie should wait for down ; and while he was endeavour- 
Davoust, and tluTofore he made as ing to construct a temporary one, 
g(M)d a dispositifui of hi< force as the tlie Russian army was advancing in 
groiiiifl, and the state of liis tioops, great force. Wittgenstein, who com- 
wuuld permit ; at the same time inaiuh'd, now ordered the Cossack 
ttikiug particular can' to provide for hettrnaii I’latov to push forward 
1 1 is retreat, in case of necessity, by sc- towards Rernsoff*, whilst himself, on 
curing some important positions on the 2(>th, advanced towards Vessclovo 
the road to Orclia. (hi the I7tli and Stondontze, where Napoleon 
J lavouht s corps was well advanced to was erecting bridges, at one of which 
join Napoleon ; but the latter's situa- places he hoped to catch him. The 
linii was extremely critical, as Milora- latter village was first attocked and 
dovitch had posted his troops sons to curried, and tlic whole of the French 
permit liiin to pass tlu* Russian line, troops in that quarter taken prison- 
and then to attack him on his fianks ers ; but it ladng soon ascertained 
and rear, which was put in execution that Napoleon was not there, Platov 
with great judgment, aliont a mile w*is sent across the river to join 
mid a half from Krtusnoy. 'llie* corps IVliitchagov, wdiilst Witlgensttdn 
of Davoust was soon thrown into proceed<*d to Vossclovo. The em- 
confusitui ; and Miloradiu iteh in- peror, however, soon appreciated the 
slantiv rushing forward, at the point danger of his situation ; and the rno- 
of I lie*^ bayonet and sabre, the whole merit that liis bridge in this quarter 
division "fled towards the head- was passable, he ordered over a suffi- 
qum ters of Napoleon, wdio W'as then cient number of Ins guards, to insure 
ill the midst of his guards. No his safety. Having then crossed with 
sooner did the emperor discern the his principal officers, be was followed 
f;},t(‘ of the day— itideed he did not by a promiscuous crowd of the sol- 
even wait for that — than he set off* tliery, who rushed upon the bridge 
at a full gallop with liis whole suite ; in such numbere, that .tlie way be- 
tlms/ihandoning a xmrt of his army came completely choked. The Rus- 
to which he had hitherto affixed so j sians came upon this imi>eded mass 
much consequeiK^e, and leaving to almost by surprise ; when thousands 
the fury of an incensed enemy a plunge<l into the river, and the whole 
fu hi-nrarshal whom lie had always scene became one of the most tu^ 
afiecled to regard with peculiar multuous horror. Napoleon, the 
est(*em. The complete dc^struction of better to aid his own es^pe, and re- 
Davoust's corps succeeded to the ac- gardless of the situation of his 
claim ofvictory from the Russian lines. 1 troops, now ordered the bridge to 
'i'he cries of his deserted and dying | be fired ; by which m^m such of the 
soldiers must have followed the flying men as were not drowned fell into 
steps of Napoleon ; but he was ‘deaf the hands of tlie Russians, who also 
to theafipeal, and was seen no more, got possession of the greater part of 
Tlie wretched few who escaped tlie the French baggage and artillery. 
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For half a square mile leading to the 
bridge, the carriages of all descrip- 
tions were so closely locked, that 
neither man nor horse could find 
his way between them ; 5000 men 
were killed in the course of the day, 
the same number were drowned, and 
upwards of 13,000 were taken pri- 
soners. 

The emperor still continued his 
flight ; and as he hurried onwards, 
he was assailed with reports of the 
overthrow of one general, the sur- 
render of another, and the hemming 
in of a third. He heard that Victor, 
in crossing the Beresina, over a bridge 
intended solely for waggons and can- 
non, had lost, from overloading it, 
many thousand men in an instant, 
with die best of his artillery. ‘ The 
scream that rose at the moment of 
the fall of the bridge,’ writes an eye- j 
witness, ‘ did not leave my oars for ) 
weeks : it was heard clear and loud 
over the hurrahs of the pursuing Cos- 
sacks, and above all the roar of the 
Russian artillery;’ and wlicn the Bere- 
sina thawed after that winter’s frost, 
36,000 bodies were found in its bed! 

The cold was still intense, both to 
the flying Napoleon and Iiis far- 
hchind main army; and amid the 
latter, discipline could with difficulty 
he kept up. The artillery Wt'is every- 
where abandoned ; the liorses sank 
and stiffened bv hundreds and by 
thousands ; while the starving sol- 
diery slew others of these animals, 
that*^ they might drink tlieir warm 
blood, and wrap themselves in their 
yet reeking jsktns. The assaults of 
tlie Cossacks continued as before. 
The troops often performed their 
march by torch-ligh^ with the hope 
of escaping their merciless pursuers; 
when they halted, they fell asleep in 
hundreds to wake no more— tlieir 
enemies found them frozen to death 
around the ashes of their watdi^fireS ; 
and, on one occasion, a party of poor 
famished wretcSies were found en- 
gaged in broiling the flesh of their ! 
dead comrades! Flocks of wolvt^s 
followed in the [track of the dying 
army, and even entered France in 


pursuit of the small portion which 
eventually escaped destruction. When 
all these horrors were from time to 
time told to Napoleon, he would 
peevishly exclaim, ‘ Why will you 
disturb my tranquillity V I desire 
to know no particulars, Why will 
you deprive mo of my tranquillity r’ 
On December 4, he arrived at Smor- 
gonic ; when, judging the period to 
be favourable to his own personal 
escape, lie appointed Murat his Hew- 
tcnant-gencra!,aii(l then adopting the 
disguise of a servant, 'and accompa- 
nied by Ciuilincourt, he entered a 
sledge, in which he was drawn across 
the snows to Wilna, where he ar- 
rived on the 7th. IJe staid not **i 
moment at this place, but pushed cm 
with gieat rapidity to Warsaw, whore 
he arrived on tiie 10th of Deci'mber. 
From Warsaw he speedily set off for 
Dresden ; and then, travelling ra- 
pidly by way of Leip^ic and Mentz, 
arrived at Paris on the 18th of De- 
cember, which city lie entered at mid- 
night. When tluj army he had thus 
disgracefully de.sfrted reached Franca*, 
it was found rf'duced from .500,000 
to less than .50,000! Such i.s the 
price at which ambition docs not 
hesitate to purchase even the chance 
of what the world calls gfonj! 

So vast howTver was tlici influence 
of this singtdar man over the French 
people, that he was still able to raise 
by a new conscription 350,000 effec- 
tive soldiers! Finding Prussia had 
joined the Russians, and that all were 
marching towards I'rance, lie was 
soon at the head of Ins new army in 
Saxony, and gained, with little ad- 
vantage, the battles of Lutzeu and 
Bautzen. Though a congress was 
held at Prague, to bring about a 
general reconciliation, it terminated 
without any such result ; and, Aus- 
tria now joining the enemies of Na- 
poleon, the battles of Dresden, 'Culm, 
and last of all Lcipsic, displayed to 
his view that his only security lay in 
retreat. He offered to cede all his 
conquests, and to keep only France 
within the Rhine, but in vain ; the 
allied mouarchs would not listen to 
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him ; and when the Germans had by his side, told him the events of 
forced him over their fiivourite river, the day. lie strode on towards 
the natural boundary of their conn- Paris, crying ‘ You should have held 
trv, an univei'sal thanksgiving to the out longer, you should have raised 
God of battles was offered up, amidst Paris, go, go; I see every one has 
cries of ‘ The Rhino! the Rhine !’ lost his senses 1 This comes of em- 
Napolcou was now to sec all his ploying fools and cowards.’ With 
former allies, and all on whom lie such exclamations Napoleon hurried 
luul imperiously trampled, in vengc- on, dragging Belliard with him, until 
ful array agaiiist him. Holland re- they were met by the first of the rc- 
call(‘d its stadtliolder ; Hanover rc- treating infantry. * In proceeding 
turned to its Englii>h possessor ; to Paris,’ said their leader, ‘you rush 
Brunswick, and the other German on death or captivity.’ At tlicse 
slates, I’ollowed the same example ; w'ords Buonaparte sank at once into 
the Tvrolese were in arms; even perfect composure, gave orders that 
IMurat’ his ow^n creature, otfered to the troops, as they arrived, should 
join Austria to overwhelm liim ; the draw up behind the Essone, (I espatch- 
j\(!riatic was free; and in Spain, ed Gaulaincourt to Paris to say he 
lord Wellington was driving out the would accept whatever terms the 
renniant of the French army, atid allied sovereigns might offer, and 
thnritening to advance upon Paris. turru‘d again towards Fontainebleau- 
Disaffection too was discovcM’ed in The reply from Paris was that he 
France itself: Bordeaux and otlicr must abdieale, before any terms could 
importoiit ciiies wene known to in- be offered : so that, after in vain 
dine to tlie r(‘storation of th(‘ exiled trying to induce his marshals to lead 
Bourbons : add to this the allied his troops, under his own head corn- 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, inand, upon Parijs, he renounced the 
w(‘rc about to cross the Rhine, and crown of Fraiice in a solemn deed. 
api)roach tlic capital : in u word, as The emperor Alexander, and king of‘ 
Napolet)!! afterwards d(*clared at St. Prussia, who were at M. Talleyrand's: 
Helena, ‘he felt tlio reins slipping hotftl in the capital, agreed instantly 
from his hands!’ Buthehv no means that Napoleon sliould keep his title 
yi(dded to despair. He licaded his of emperor, and have full sovereignly 
troopN fought at Bri(‘ime, La IU>- over the little island of Elba, wdtlr 
thiere, Soissojis, and Laon : and, sure a suitable allowance of money ; thaU 
of success, refused to negotiate with the empress should have the duchy 
his (Miemics until it was too late, of Parma ; and that all the Buona- 
llc: was at Troyes when he re- parte family should receive pensions, 
ceived the news of tlie entrance of On the 20th of April, 1814, the 
the allies into Paris ; and hurry- fallen emperor desired the relics of 
ing on horseback to Fontainchlcau, his imperial guard might be drawn 
which he reached late at night, he up in the courtyard of the castle of 
there Ordered a carriage, and, with FonUiineblean. Headvancc^tothem 
Caulaincourt and Bcrtliier, drove on horseback ; and tears dropped 
towards Paris, Nothing could shake from his eyes as he dismounted in the 
his belief that he was yet in time ; midst. ‘ All Europe,’ said he, ‘ has 
. until, while changing horses a armed against me; do not lament 
* few miles from the capital, general my fate : be faithful to the new 
Belliard came up, jjt the head of a sovereign whom your country has 
column of cavalry, and stated the chosen. I will record with my pen 
fact. Leaping from the coach, he the deeds we have done together. I 
bog;in, ‘ Why arc you here,* Belliard ? cannot embrace yon all/ be continued, 
where are the enemy? where my taking the commanding officer in his 
wife and boy ? where is Marmont ? arms, * but I embrace your general. 
where MortierV’ Belliard, walking Bring hither the eagle. Beloved 
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eagle I may the kisses I bestow on 
you long resound in the hearts of 
the brave. Farewell, my children, 
farewell my brave companions — sur- 
round me once more, — farewell !’ 
Amidst the silent but profound grief 
of the party, he hurried into the car- 
riage wliich was waiting for him, and 
commenced his journey to the coast ; 
not, however, without having made 
the painful observation that his do- 
mestics, almost to a man, had forsaken 
him. He called aloud for Constant, 
his head valet, on taking his seat in 
the vehicle ; but that faithless ser- 
vant had concealed himself, that he 
might not be obliged to follow him 
to Elba, though he had, on tlie prece- 
ding day, received from him a present 
of 50,000 francs. Count Bertrand 
was the most distinguished person of 
the fallen emperor’s imnuHliatc suite. 

Napoleon passed through Mon- 
targis on the 2*id of April, in a car- 
riage-and-six, with about 25 horse- 
men behind him. Four commission- 
ers (Russian, Austrian, English, and 
Prussian) were, with their suites, in 
about twenty carriages, witli the 
baggage, suite, and newly-appointed 
domestics of the ex-emperor. The 
foot-guards of the town were drawn 
out under arms, but as the procession 
passed gave no sign either of ap{>ro- 
bation or the contrary. The people 
of Lyon incessantly cried out, ‘ Vive 
Ic Roi !’ as the cortege passed into 
and out of their city ; and Napoleon, 
knowing that the south of France was 
unfavourable to his cause, became 
alarmed for his personal safety, as- 
sumed the costume of an Austrian 
officer, and begged to sit as one in- 
cognito at the commissioners’ table 
at meals. It was at the inn of La 
Caladrc, a little village of Provence, 
that he displayed thegreatest timidity. 
The hostess, not recognising liirn, 
came into his room, calling out ‘ The 
Emperor is a villain, and we hope to 
eaten him here that wo may drown 
him !' Napoleon hereupon would 
neither eat nor drink, turned away to 
a window and wept, and soon after 
occupied himself in devising the most 


singular costumes for disguise. When 
left a few minutes in a room by him- 
self, he was heard to exclaim in 
agony, ‘ Oh ! Richard, Oh ! moii roi ! 
L’univers t’abandonno!’ an<l upon 
joining his suite again, he said, ‘ Men 
kill themselves for love, — folly ! 
They kill themselves tliiit they may 
not live dishonoured — weakness ! 
But to survive the loss of an empire, 
and the outrage of one’s contem- 
poraries — that is true courage!’ 

His fears were not always chimeri- 
cal. In one place, when the train 
stopped to change horses, a woman 
approached one of the commissioners, 
and said, ‘In the name of Heaven, 
sir, give ns leave to plunder liiiu : 
you liave as much re.ason to complain 
of him as we have. It is not cruelty, 
but ju‘itice.’ At Monteliniart, be 
took it into bis head that the com- 
missioners tliemsclves were going 
eitluT to poison or to drown him : 
he w'oukl now therefore cat nothing 
unless j)repared by the master of 
bakers, who had accompanied him 
from Paris, and acted as ins cook. 
Calling for M. Chanhane, the land- 
lord, he aske^l, ‘ At w hat time sliall 1 
arrive at Avignon?’ ‘ 1 o-morrow, 
about six or seven in the morning.’ 

‘ I sliall arrive in daylight, tlien : the 
roads must be verv bad." ‘ They are 
not good, sir.’ Napoleon, then p»it- 
ting his hand to his forehead, iUtered 
thes<‘ broken expressions : ‘ Six or 

seven in the morning: it will l»e day, 
broad day. ’Fbc people of Avignon 
.still love the maintenance of gran- 
deur, even to folly ; their lieads arc 
hot, elevated, like the natives of 
Provence. In that country Is the 
famous I do not w isll to 

enter Avignon. Let horses he 
brought witbotit the ramparts — it is 
there they shall bo changed.’ 

Avignon had suffered so much * 
from the Revolution, that it re- 
garded the fall of Napoleon as the mo- 
ment of its returning prosperity and 
happiness. The imperial insignia 
liad all disappeared, and the white 
cockade was in every hat, wheTi, on 
Sunday the 23d, three carriages en- 
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torod the town, bearing the imperial 
arms. ‘Down with the tyrant!* be- 
came the universal cry ; and the 
British officer in command of the 
escort was deeply aflected when he 
saw it probable that the whole party 
iniglit be overpowered by the furious 
mob, in spite of the guarantee given 
by tlu^ allied powers for the safe con- 
duct of Napoleon. Urging onwards, 
tlu*refore, tlie three carriages, he re- 
mained with liis men in Avignon, 
until the arrival of tliat wlicrcin 
Huoiiapartt' was ; and terrific in- 
deed was the tumult when it entered 
tlu‘ town. Men and women sur- 
I >unded the vehicle, calling out for 
thi‘ir children and relatives, victims 
oV his ambition, and complaining of 
all the injuries tliey liad endured. 
Already oiu* nuiii had seized the han- 
dle of the carriage-door, wlien a ser- 
vant of Napoleon, wIkj was sitting 
on the box, attempted to draw his 
sabre to detend his master. * Toolish 
man !* exclaimed the English offi<*er, 
‘stir not!— and you, friend,’ said he 
to the man at the door, ‘remember 
h(‘ is a prisoner already.’ Napoleon, 
letting down the coacli-gluss in front, 
with much agitation cried out three 
tiim*s to liis domestic to remain 
(piiet. and then mad<i signs of tlianks 
to the ofiicer, >vho, seeing the 
crowd iiesitat<*, ordered his troop to 
fac(* about, and dear the streets, 
'rill', wa-} effected w ith a speed little 
cxpiu'li'd l)y the gallant commander ; 
and lie then ordered tlu; postilions 
to drive away at fitll gallop, Napo- 
leon having only time to exclaim 
fr<*in the ^oach-window, * Bien 
obliged General Bertrand was in 
the left corner of the carriage ; but 
ho (lid not stir, nor utter a word, 
wliile all this was passing. At Don- 
y.crc^ and Aix, the i)arty was rweived 
with every mark of hatred ; and on 
<juiuing ()rgon,Napoleon, giving him- 
s(*]f up for lost, changed his carriage, 
name, and dress, to escape, if possi- 
ble, the danger, which became every 
minute more alarming, lie arrived 
at El oj us, dressed .as an Austrian 
<jfiicer, with a Russian pelisse ; and 


on his head he wore a Prussian cap, 
adorned with a very large white 
cockade! In this strange garb lie 
was completely disguised : besides, 
he had a grisly beard, his eyes were 
hollow, and his aspect was that of 
one wholly beside himself. He ex- 
pressed a wish to make but one step 
from the carriage to the ship wdiicli 
was to carry him to Elba, 'J he bad 
state of the roads making it advisable 
to bring up the English frigate Un- 
daunted, to St. Kapheau, rather than 
to St. Tropez, the cortege arrived in 
the former village (the very spot at 
wdiich Buonaparte had landed from 
Egypt) on the 27th of April. On 
that day the four commissioners, and 
captain Usher of the Undaunted, 
dined with the ex-emperor ; and on 
the follow ing morning early, the w hole 
w'ent on hoard the frigate. Of the pas- 
sage to Elba, and the occurrences in 
that island, until the return of the ex- 
eniperor in the next year to those in- 
viting shores which W'ere ever in his 
view', an account will he found in 
the before-named memoir of Napo- 
leon. 

Meanwhile Loris XVI II., the 
brother of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI., and uncle of the o(pialJy un- 
happy Louis XVIL, laid been re- 
stored to the throne of liis ancestors, 
and had taken up his residence at 
the palace of tlie TuiK‘ri(‘s, in a few 
days alter tlu' departure of Napo- 
leon. 'rii.nt prince had been known 
as * Monsieur’ during his brothers 
life, and, at the opening of the Revo- 
lution, had showai himself the friend 
of rational reform. When com- 
pelled, through jacobin violence, to 
emigrate, 179J, he took up his abode 
successively at Verona, Venice, some- 
where In Germatiy, and then at \\ aiv 
saw, and Mittuu. By the treaty of 
Tilsit, however, 1807, he was com- 
pelled to c^uit the continent ; and an 
asylum being thereupon offered him 
by the British government, he le- 
inovcd to England, and took up his 
abode in the village of Hartwell, two 
miles from Aylesbury, in Bucking- 
bamsbire« There he resided w ith a 
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few attendants, scarcely to be digni- 
fied with the name of a court, until 
his restoration in 18 H; and during 
his sojourn of seven years, at Hart- 
well, lie acquired, by his remarkably 
easy temper and condescending man- 
ners, the esteem, not to say the 
atfection, of most of his neighbours. 
The poor of Hartwell are still in- 
debted to Louis XVIII., for the 
annual proceeds of 100/., appro- 
priated to the purchase of clothing 
ike. The duke of Clarence, after- 
wards king William IV., w^as the ad- 
miral appointed to convey king Louis 
to his own shores ; and the heir of tlic 
Capets had no sooner assumed the 
reins of government, than he issued 
a decree, wherein he declared him- 
self a constitutional, not an absolute, 
monarch ; promised a total oblivion 
of the past ; and intimated that he 
should be sliortly ready to offer to 
the French people a charter, wherein 
the rights of the three estates re- 
spectively would be found carefully 
regarded. The charter was accord- 
ingly promulgated iu a few days ; 
and it is a sufficient compliment to 
the good sense and even the wisdom 
of Louis XVIII., to state, that the 
document is still (save a few not 
very important alterations made in 
J S.qo) the fundamental law of Franco. 

King Louis was meditating some 
extremely rational schemes for carry- 
ing out the charter lie had so judi- 
ciously granted, when lie was as- 
tounded by the intelligence that Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, having escaped 
from Elba, had landed in the south 
of France, and was on the full 
march, with all his own revolted 
troops, tbwards Paris. The king, 
in Ills anxiety to display to the old 
friends of Napoleon his wish to bury 
animosities, had kept about his per- 
son, and even advanced to high omces 
and dignities, many of tiic marshals 
created by that personage ; and, 
amongst these, marshal Ney stood 
foremost to asssure his majesty tliat 
he need fear nothing for that, 
sooner than France should again be 
deceived and ruined, he would head 
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the army then around Paris, meet 
the disturber of nations, and bring 
him cooped in an iron cage, to be 
presented at the foot of his throne.’ 
With his usual sagacity, however, 
Louis resolved not to wait at tlie 
Tuileries for the arrival of the enemy 
of his house, however well caged he 
might be by the marshal of his own 
creation; and he, witliout loss of 
time, began a journey to Ghent, as 
to a place whence, it necessary, he 
could easily be carried back into 
England. 

On the 1st of March, IB15, having 
narrowly escaped a French ship of 
war,Napoleon landed at Cannes, — the 
day of the vio/Hs. the secret symbol of 
his return, — and with 8(K,) soldiers 
began liis march towards Paris. As 
he proceeded, he was joined by the 
labouring population, and succes- 
sively by each troop of soldiers sent 
to crush bis progress : even marslial 
Ney, in spite of liis sworn fidelity to 
Louis XVI I L, and of his promise 
to bring the disturber caged as a 
wild beast, to the feet of his ma- 
jesty, joined his former master 
at Auxerre. On the lytli, Napo- 
leon slept once more in the chateau 
of Fonlaiiiebhniu ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 20th he advanced ihrougli 
tijc forest towards Paris, in full know- 
ledge that marshal Macdonald was 
marching with a large force to oppose 
him. 

It w’as about noon when the mar- 
shafs troops, listening with delight 
to the loyal strain of ‘ Vive Henri 
Qiiatrc,’ perceived suddenly an open 
carriage among the trees, V>ming at 
full speed towards them, followed by 
a handful of Poles with their lances 
reversed. The little flat cocked-hat, 
the gray surtout, the person of Na- 
poleon, was recognised. In an in- 
stant the men burst from their ranks, 
surrounded him with cries of ‘ Viyc 
FEmpdreur/ and trampled their 
white cocl^des in the dtisL On 
that same day Napoleon entered 
Paris, and found in the apartments 
of the Tuileries, wdiich the ^ing had 
just vacated, a brilliant assemblage 
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of tliose who had formerly filled pro- 
minent places ifj his own councils, all 
desirous to support his cause. In- 
deed all France seemed in his favour, 
save the ancient loyal provinces of 
Urittany and La Vendee ; where the 
standard of legitimacy was raised 
against him by the Chouans, and 
maintained by them during his rule 
of ' an hundred days.’ 

It was from foreign nations the 
adventurous exile had most to fear ; 
and ho was hardly reseated on the 
throne, when he learned that he must 
maintain it against the united Aus- 
trians, Russians, Prussians, and Eng- 
lish ; and his preparations to meet 
this gigantic confederacy were most 
energetic. By May, 1815, he had 
raised iI70,000 men in arms, including 
40,000 chosen veterans, in the most 
splendid state of equipment and dis- 
cipline, a large and brilliant force of 
cavalry, and a train of artillery of 
proportionable extent and excellence ; 
and iiaving, in the assembly of the 
C"hamp-de-Mai, made all liis ad- 
herents swear to a new constitution, 
he set oft* for the Netherlands, ex- 
claiming as he entered his carriage, 

‘ I go to measure myself against \N el- . 
lington!* BlucheFs army of Prus- i 
sians, 100,000 in number, communi- I 
ciited on the right with the left of the : 
Anglo-Belgian army of the duke I 
of Wellington, which consisted of 
:^J,000 English, 5000 Brunswickers, 
and a motley host of Belgians and 
others, in all 75,000. On the IGth, 
at Quatre Bras, Amand, and Ligny, 
various contests took place, an<l the ! 
loss was great on both sides ; the gal- 
lant duke of Brunswick fell, and 
Blucher was more than once in im- 
minent danger, and obliged at once 
to retreat ,• a course which the duke 
of VVellington followed, in order to 
* get his position on tlic plain of Water- 
loo, which be liad previously hoped 
might be the spot of conflict. 

At length the 18th of June arrived ; 
and Napoleon, who had feared the 
English would retreat till the Rus- 
sians should come up, was delighted, 
on reaching the eminence of La Belle 
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Alliance, to behold the duke’s army 
drawn out upon the opposite side, 
waiting his attack. ‘ At last, then,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ I have these English 
in my grasp !’ It was about noon, 
when the rain, wliich had been inces- 
santly falling for thirty hours, liad 
abat^, though the weather continued 
’ gusty and stormy, that Jerome Buona- 
iparte began the battle. The English 
formed in squares, and defied all their 
i enemy’s eftbrts. The next attempt was 
I made on the British centre, by cuiras- 
I siers and infantry ; but the English 
1 heavy cavalry macie them retreat, and 
: in pursuing them the gallant Picton 
I w^as killed. The third assault was 
I against the British right, where the 
infantry, in a double line of squares, 
placed chequerwise, with thirty field 
pieces before them, were drawn up. 
The French cuirassiers drove the 
artillerymen from their guns, and then 
rode fiercely to within ten yards of 
the stpiares behind. In an instant a 
most deadly musket fire began from 
the latter, and this magnificent force 
was almost annihilated . The French 
cannonade now opened so furiously 
along their line, that the duke made 
the English lie flat on the ground 
for a space, to diminish its eftects. 
He ]ia(i lost 10,000, and Buonaparte 
15,000 men. 

It was six in the evening, and 
Napoleon saw that a decisive blow 
must be given, before the Prus- 
sians should arrive. He therefore 
brought up his guard, tlie flower of 
his army, and urging them to charge 
boldly under Ney, retired to tlie 
I heights of La Belle Alliance with a 
I spy-glass.. The duke of W,ellington 
! hereupon dismounted, and placed 
j himself.at the head of his line. No- 
thing could withstand the assault of 
the Britisli, for the first moment act- 
j ing on the ofiensivc. The old guard 
gave way. Napoleon from his sta- 
tion observing what was doing, turned 
suddenly pale, and exclaiming, * Tout 
est perdu !’ galloped off to Charleroi. 
At the critical moment of the shak- 
ing of the old guard by this attack in 
I front, Bhichcr was seen emerging 
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with Ills columns from the neiglibom- 
iiig woods : whereupon the fatal cry 
of, ‘ Sanve (pn pent !' ran through 
the French army» Jvtid all was over, 
Blucher agrcM'd lo pursue the fugi- 
tives, while the duke rested his men; 
and it was soon ascertained that this 
glorious victory had left the latter 
loser 15,000 slain, 1‘lie duko and 
one other officer alone c^ime off with- 
out injury. Buonaparte’s loss was 
45,000, On the night of the 20th, 
Napoleon arrived alone in Paris ; on 
the 22nd he sigru^l another act of 
abdication, in favour of his son ; and 
he was then rorpu^sted by the pro- 
visional government of Fouclie, Car- 
not, and three more, to n'tirc to 
Malmaisoiu Fouche, having recom- 
mended him to escape to America, 
informed tlie English governmejit of 
what he had advised ; at Uochefort, 
coris<»<pieiitly, when he hop(*d that 
the Bcilertiphon, under captain Mait- 
land, would receive him as a fi t‘cinan, 
he Wf\s told he must he at the dis- 
posal of the Euglisli governrnont. 
He appealed from on board that \e.s- 
sel to the Prince Kegent of England, 
calling him ‘ his most generous ene- 
my’, but it was decided hv should be 
exiled to St. Helena ; and the North- 
umberland, commanded by admiral 
sir George Cockburn, was apj>oinred 
to convey him thither forthwith, ac- 
companit‘d by four of his friends and 
their families, Bertrand, Moiitholon, 
I^scasas, and Gourgaud, a surgeon, 
and twelve domestics. Of tlie re- 
mainder af the life of this extraordi- 
nary person some account is given at 
the close of his so often alhided-to 
memoir. . That is a personal, the 
above a political, history of the roan. 

Upon this second subjugation of 
the ‘ modern Charlemagne/ Louis I 
XVIII. was a second time restored 
to sovereign power ; and of his period 
of rule, a sketch will be found in the 
closing portion of king George’s 
reign, 

llnssiA I'NDEtt Paul I. and Alex- 
ANnua L — Paul I. Plthovxtz suc- 
ceeded his mother, Catherine IL, on 
the Muscovite throne, 1796. His 


czarina was a princess of Wurttem- 
burg, and niece of the kingofTrnssia. 
Paul took an active part, at his ac- 
cession, in the general confederacy of 
European mouarchs against revolu- 
tionary France ; and semiingSuvarov 
with an immense force into Italy, 
that general, in conjunction with the 
Austrians, drove tlie French troops 
almost entirely from the peninsula. 
Another llussian army was at the 
same time despatchetl to join the 
English it! Holland, wdth a^iewto 
attack the northern frontier of France. 
But on a sudden, infimmeed |jy the 
s<>licitations of a beautiful woman, 
who had been sent by tlie cabinet of 
Paris to the court of Si. Petersburg 
to second the labours of di[)lomatic 
intiiguers, Paul recalled his troops, 
nxide peace with tlie revolutionary 
govornimmt of Franca*, and, witli a 
eorrespimding audacity, seiz(‘d every 
Englisli ship (hat chanced to he in 
his ports, and sent off the *:>ailors into 
Siberian (‘xile. This and other like 
e\travagancie> of the eiupc^ror, soon 
caused a conspiracy againrst him on 
the part of his own nobles, wdio were, 
as a body, hostile* to Frencli interests, 
and especially opposed to the prin- 
(‘iples of the Rc'volution. Paul was 
at his palace of Micliailov, in bc*d, 
wdn^n some young men of his court, 
who had purposely intoxicated them- 
selves at an ent(Ttainra(*wt, arrived at 
the place in the night of March 
1801, GeneraK Suhov (the last fa- 
vourite of Catlierine IL} ami Ben- 
nin^en took the lead ; and, accom- 
panied by Arkatnakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who dail}' made reports to tlie 
czar, induced the valets of the "royal 
sleeping-apartments to open the door, 
by telling them it W7is aVeady six in 
the morning instead of two. The 
servants, on seeing the party enter in 
arms, escaped ; but an husssar, who was 
in the anteroom, resisted, and was 
cut down). Bermingsen and Suhov 
now rushed forward to the czar’s 
cham!>er ; and Suhov, not seeing him 
in his b<*d, cried ‘Good God ! he has 
escaped !’ Benningseii, however, 
more composed, having made a care- 
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fill soarcli, discovered Paul crouched 
hchind a screen. Approaclung him, 
he announced to him tliat he was a 
prisoner, in the name of his son, the 
nnprror Alexander, that his life 
should be respected, but that he 
must make no resisuince. Paul made 
no answer; but it was easy to per- 
ceive, by tlie glimmering of a single 
night-lamp, that his confusion and 
terror were extreme. While Llen- 
niugsen was examining tlie room, to 
guanl against surprise, Paul had suf- 
iicient time to recover ; and advanc- 
ing in his nightcap to the middle of 
the room (ha\ing a Hannel gown 
(iirown over his shoulders, and being 
\vithnut lather sboivs or stockings), lie 
said to his rebellious officers, ‘ What 
liavc 1 done to you, sirs, to merit 
tliis conduct V’ The only reply of 
Suhov was, ‘ F.ov these four years you 
have tortured us !* and as several 
more actually drunki‘n cotispirators 
entered the chamber at the instant, 
Siibov departed in search of tlie 
grand-duke Alexander, who, aware 
of the plot, was, with his consort and 
his brother Constantine, in an apart- 
ment of the palat'e below. Amongst 
the newly-arrivi'd portion were seve- 
ral officers, burning with rage against 
tile czar for having been dcpnM*d, on 
account of alleged misconduct, of mili- 
tarv rank ; and Benniiig.sen, seeing 
Paul begin to resist, entreated him to 
he passive. A general of artillery, 
Piince Tatchvil, Hew upon the czar 
Avirh such violence, that he threw 
him down, and severely wounded him 
against u marble table ; and four or 
bvi‘ others instantly, in the most 
cowafdly manner, assailed him while 
lying prostrate, overturning both the 
sc.r(H‘u and tlu? lamp, so that the 
rex mi was i ii corn pi etc* (ljirkiK\ss, Ben- 
. niugsen bad scarcely time to run to 
• the corridor for a light, when, on his 
return^ he perceivcjl the czar lying 
on till* ground, .strangled with a sash. 
Paul liad made but a slight resistauee 
to this last brutal act ; he had only 
put his hand between th(* sash and 
his neck, and exclaimed, * Gentle* 
un-n, for Heaven’s sake leave me 
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time to pray to God!* when his 
murderers completed their bloody 
work. The unfortunate prince was 
in his forty-eighth year. 

Alexandek I. succeeded to the 
throne ujion the murder of his father, 
1801, and instantly put an end to the 
war with England. Uniting with 
England, Prussia, and Austria, against 
France, 1806, a eainpaign ensued, 
which was notably disastrous to the 
allies ; and after their compkai! de- 
feat at Austerlitz, Alexander re- 
turned to Russia with his shattered 
forces. Again joining with Prussia 
against Napoleon, he was again bcat(*n 
with Icrriblc loss at Eylau and Fried- 
land, 1807 ; whereupon, coming to an 
armistice, the emperors of France and 
Russia met in a tent erected on a 
raft in the midst of tlie river Nieinen, 
and from enemies Avere coincrted 
into such ardent friends, as to agree 
(it is said) to divide Europe between 
them. The treaty of Tilsit which 
ensued, showed Alexander the oppo- 
nent of all his former allies ; and for 
live years h(‘ acted in close union 
with Napoleon, depriving Sweden of 
Finland, and obtaining eastern Gal- 
lieia from Austria. In 1812, how- 
ever, the autocrat broke with the 
Friaich emjieror, ou account of hi.s 
seizure of the territories of his 
hroihor-in-lavv, the duke of Olden- 
burg ; and allying with Sweden (Ber- 
nadotte being the crown-prince), he 
.saw Napoleon enter his dr)minions 
with a vast force in the mouth of 
June, Alexander had long been at 
war lK)th with the Persians and 
Turks; hut he came to terms with 
the latter, in order to contend the 
better with his active opponent, who, 
as he advanced into Russia, found 
every towm deserted and even huriied 
by the inliabitants, and the country 
every w’hore about him a desert. 
Alexander was with Bernadottc in 
Finland, wdien he heard of the en- 
try of the French into Smolensk. 
‘ Should Petersburg be taken,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ I will retire into Siberia, 
resume the ancient customs of oui 
long-beardccl ancestors, and return 
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anew to conquer the empire 1’ ‘ That 
resolution,’ returned the crown-prince, 

* will free Europe/ The calamitous 
issue of Napoleon’s campaign is briefly 
treated of in the reign of that ex- 
traordinary man : after the entrance 
of Alexander with William Frederick 
of Prussia into Paris, at the head of 
150,000 troops, 1814, the deposition 
of the modern Charlemagne followed, 
and the two victorious sovereigns paid 
a three weeks’ visit to England. The 
congress of Vienna now agreed to the 
union of the better part of Poland 
with Russia \ and on Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Elba, Alexander again re- 
paired to Paris, with the emperor of 
Austria and king of Prussia, and pro- 
jected the celebrated ‘ holy alliance,’ 
subsequently entered into for tho pre- 
servation of universal peace on Chris- 
tian principles. The remainder of 
the autocrat’s reign was occu})ied in 
conflicts with the ancient barbaric 
enemies of his country, the Pei*sians, 
Kalmucks, and Turks ; and he died of 
a fever, aged 48, 1825. A conspi- 
racy of a formidable nature, having 
for its object the assassination of the 
emperor and others of his family, in 
order to place the empress alone 
upon the throne, had long been on 
foot, when Alexander died. No fit 
opportunity had occurred for the 
fmeiUe ; and thus, it would seem, he 
happily escaped the murderer’s liand. 
The matter was discovered instantly 
after the emperor’s decease, as will 
be shown. When Alexander ascended 
the throne, the Bussian empire was 
nearly as it had been left, a century 
before, by Peter the Great; and 
there is no other instance in history 
of the rise of an old established na- 
tion, in the brief space of twenty- 
five years, from a condition of com- 
parative rudeness, incivilization, and 
insignificancy, to a state of positive 
prosperity, polish, and power. 

Sweden l ndeb Gustavub IV. and 
Charles XIII. — Gustavus IV. suc- 
ceeded upon the assassination of hts 
father, Gustavus III,, 1792, and in- 
stantly evinced the greatest zeal for 
staying the progress of the French 
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revolution. At length, in 1803, de- 
claring his full resolve to support le- 
gitimacy, he made an excursion 
through Germany, in order to unite 
all the princes of the empire against 
Napoleon ; and being infatuated by 
reading Jung’s ‘ Commentary on the 
Apocalypse,’ he considered the letters 
composing ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte ’ 
to represent the mystical number 666, 
or mark of the second beast of St. 
John s Revelation ; and moreover, 
that he himself was called on to 
overthrow his dominion. So firmly 
convinced did he become of the truth 
of his discovery, that he thoucjht 
nothing more necessary for the ful- 
filment of the prediction, than an 
unqualified refusal to treat, with 
Napoleon. No precaution on his 
part would be requisite to enable him 
to accomplish the intention of heaven. 
Accordingly, when besieged in Stral- 
sund by a French army, he expected 
the visible interposition of an angel 
in his behalf. But when this angel, 
who was to be four German miles in 
heiglit, did not appear, and the French 
batteries were nearly completed, he 
thought it requisite to attend to his 
own safely, and fortliwith retreated 
to the island of Rugen. The king, 
notwithstanding these eccentricities, 
liad all along been very popular with 
his people ; and the most glorious re- 
sults w'ould have taken place, had he 
understood how to profit by the dis- 
position of his subjects. But his 
management of the war in 1808, the 
deplorable state of the finances, his 
abandonment of even the English al- 
liance, and his firm resolution to sec 
his country fall, rather than make 
terms with the French, caused col. 
Aldesparre, who commanded the 
western army, to plan his dethrone- 
ment. Gustavus appears to have 
discovered that danger was impend- 
ing, since on a sudden he endeavour- 
ed to possess himself of the funds 
deposited in the bank of Sweden. 
Having sent notice to the commis- 
sioners of his intention, he arrived at 
the bank with a military escort, 
March 13, 1809, and demanded pos- 
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session of the money ; but the offi- 
cers of the l.)ank having apprized the 
States of the matter, generals Klings- 
})ar and Adlcrkreutz met the king at 
the establishment, and endeavoured 
to make liim aware of the impro- 
})riety of liis conduct. Gustavus, 
however, treated them as rebels, and 
ordered the soldiers to remove them 
from his presence by force. Adler- 
kreiitz then advanced, seized the 
kin" by the breast, and cried with a 
loud voice, * In the name of tlie na- 
tion I arrest thee, Gustavus Wa'^a, 
as a traitor.’ Of the soldiers who 
were present, about forty endeavour- 
ed to defend the king ; but the rna- 
jhrity followed the call of the gene- 
ral to carry into effect the ordure of 
the diet. Gustavus defended himself 
wdth dcisperation ; and it was ordy by 
force they could disarm him. He 
tore liimself loose from the hands of 
the soldiers, arid had very nearly es- 
caped, but was again secured, and 
confined in an apartment, where for 
several hours he raved like u madman. 
Immediately upon the arrest, tlie 
duke of Sudermania, uncle of the 
king, issued a proclamation, in wdiich 
ho announced that he had been call- 
ed to the head of a regency. On 
the 24i\\ of Idarch, Gustavus was 
brought to the castle of Gripeheliii, 
wliere he gave hi his abdication ; and 
on the iifHh there appeared the deci- 
sion of the diet, by which Gustavus 
IV., and all his direct descendants (a 
strange Swedish political rather tlian 
legal decision), were declared to have 
forfeited their rights to the Swedish 
crown, which same was conferred on 
the duke of Sudermania, as Charles 
XIIL Gustavus left Sweden shortly 
after his deposition ; and during his 
exile, he travelled througli most of 
the countries of Europe, but lived 
chiefly in the litfle town of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland. With the unpre- 
tending name of colonel Gustavson, 
he renounced all external observances 
that might remind him of his former 
rank ; refused the appanage which 
Sweden offered him ; urged forward 
a suit of divorce from his wife, which 


he succeeded in obtaining 1612 ; and 
declining all communication with, as 
he obstinately refused all assistance 
from, liis own family, subsisted on the 
produce of his labours as an author, 
together with the little pension he 
drew as a colonel. Among his print- 
ed works, is one which systematically 
developes his peculiar religious and 
political notions ; and it is clear that, 
beyond an eccentricity, amounting 
nearly to insanity, lie was a martyr 
to his belief in the divine right of 
kings, and in the passive obedience 
and non-rcsistance of subjects. The 
moderation and discretion, as well as 
the steadfast tranquillity wuth which 
he endured his fall, did him infiuit^^ 
honour as a Christian prince ; and 
when his decease occurred at St. 
Gall, 18d7, he was very sincerely 
lamented by thousands. IJis son, 
prince CJustavus, heir of the line of 
Wasa, is now a colonel in the Au- 
strian service. Meanwhile the duke 
of Sudermania, as before said, had 
mounted the throne as Charles XIII., 
1809 ; but being already advanced in 
years, and without familvi the Swedes 
made choice, first of the prince of 
Augustenburg, and, on his death, of 
genemi Bernadotte, one of the most 
eminent military officers of the 
French republic, as crown-prince, or 
presumptive heir. On the decease, 
therefore of king Charles, 1818, ge- 
neral Bernadotte was allowed to as- 
cend the throne of the Wasas, with 
free inheritance to his children ; where- 
upon he assumed the title of Charles 
XIV. 

Denmark under FiiEDERrcK VI. 
— We have shown, vol. ii. 622, that 
Frederick, when prince-royal, and 
eighteen years old, was constituted 
regent of Denmark ; and that he act- 
ed in that capacity until the decease 
of his father, Christiern VII., 1808 ; 
when he ascended the throne, as 
Frederick VI. During the war of 
the French revolution, Denmark ob- 
served a strict neutrality; but in 
contesting the right of search, as to 
her mercantile shipping, insisted upon 
by England, which led lier into a de- 
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fensive alliance with Russia^ Prussia, 
and Sweden, slie brought upon herself 
the loss of her east and west India 
colonies, and suffered severely in the 
naval fight of Copenhagen, (Nelson 
being in command of the British,) 
1801. The treaty which ensued re- 
stored her colonies to her. The 
peace of Tilsit, in 1807, in which 
there were secret articles, stipulating 
that the vvliole Danisli navy should 
be delivered over to the French em- 
peror, occasioned, however, a fresh 
rupture with England. This com- 
menced with the appearance of a 
formidable force, under earl Cathcart 
and lord Gambier, on the coast of 
Seeland, and was carried to oj)en 
hostilities upon the refusal of the 
Danish government to surrender their 
fleet, consisting of 15 ships of the 
line, 1 4 frigates, and throe brigs, as 
well as their timber, and the naval 
stores then in the yards and arsenal 
of Copenliagen, Lord Gambier, in 
consequence, bombarded the Danish 
metropolis from the *2d to the 5th of 
September, forced it to capiiulate 
after a considerable part of the town 
had been burned, and carried away 
the fleet to England. In November 
following, a formal declaration of war 
was issued by tlic I^nglish govern- 
ment ; and Denmark, whom the out- 
rage at Copenhagen had effectually 
throwm into strict amity with France, 
was again stripped of her colonial 
possessions, and not only lost the 
islands of Anhalt and Heligoland, 
but the whole of her foreign com- 
merce. Even after tlie destruction 
of Napoleon's armies in Russia, and 
in spite of the efforts of the great 
European powers in 1813, she could 
not be induced to renounce her 
French alliance ; and the summons 
to surrender Norway to Sw'cden im- 
pelled her still more strongly to per- 
sist in that close union. The conse- 
quence was, that the crown-prince of 
Sweden entered Holstein and Schles- 
wig, and, by his successful progress, 
terrified Frederick into signing the 
treaty of Kiel, 1814. lii virtue of 
its terms, Denmark gave up Norway 
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to Sweden, and received Pomerania 
in lieu ; but in 1815, Pomerania was 
ceded by :he Danish government to 
Prussia, in consideration of obtaining 
the duchy of Lanenhurg, and a con- 
siderable sum of money, in making 
peace with England, Frederick re- 
covered tile colonial jiossessions of 
his state, hut still had to lament the 
loss of his navy, and of the island of 
Heligoland. r\om the period of tlie 
victory of Waterloo, 1815, to the 
close of the life of tl^e king, Den- 
mark procet'ded in an uniform career 
of peacefulness ; iicr connexion with 
other nations liaving little to do witli 
real traffic, through the dearth of her 
o>vn staple products, but dependin'^ 
on the hire of her merchant-ships. 
Denmark may be called the carrier of 
Europe, lending, or letting out, as 
she does, her numerous vessels, with 
their sailors. 

lu 1834 the States made a new 
division of the kingdom into four 
electoral districts, each of which has 
at present its provincial assembly; 
these districts are the Danish islands, 
having 70 re[>resenta lives, Jutland 
55, Schleswig 44, and Holstein 48. 
The states of Laiienburg are of very 
ancient foundation ; they consist of 
the liierarchy, nobles, and representa- 
tives of towms, but seldom meet in 
full assembly, tlieir affairs being de- 
spatched by a deputation holding an- 
nual councils under the presidency 
of a marshal. We have shown (vol. 
ii. 270) how Denmark, in 1G60, be- 
came an absolute monarchy, under 
Frederick 111. ; and, notwithstand- 
Jijg the above electoral arrangements, 
the kings of Denmark are still, in tlio 
main, desi>otic. As duke of Hol- 
stein, the Danish ruler is a member 
of the German Confederation, and 
furnishes 3900 men to the tenth 
corps of the confederate army. (See 
Germanic Co?tJederaiton.) Ihe king 
of Denmark must profess the Augs- 
burg form of faith ; his nobility are 
comprised in one duke, 19 counts, 
and 12 barons; the Danish orders ot 
knighthood are the Elephant, Dane- 
brog, and that of ‘ L^Uiiion Parfaite/ 
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ll)c admitting even females. A 
recent year’s income of the govern- 
ment was a million and a half ster- 
ling, with an expenditure beyond it 
(it being the fashion for European 
ttiilcs to get into debt), of uboiit 
:10,(M)0/. The island of Iceland, de- 
scribed in vol. i, 41 f>, is a colony of 
Denmark. King Frederick VI. 
died, mucli esteemed by his people, 
aged 71, Dec. *‘ld, 18iJ9; when he 
wa< succeeded by Christ iern VI I L, 
the present sovereign, his nephew. 

PoilTrOAL t’NDEIl THE ReGENCY OF 
l)oM JoAo Makia Josse. — Dom 
John having been declared sole re- 
gent, in consequence of tlie insanity 
«f his royal motlier, Maria Francisca 
Isabel 1., 1789, tliat prince, as the 
ally of England, took a feeble part in 
the war witli revolutionary France ; 
beyond which, and a forced treaty with 
Napoleon, 1804, nothing important 
occurred until 1807, when Napoleon 
threatened Portugal with an invasion, 
because of the prince’s refusal to 
break his neutrality, by joining France 
against Britain. On tl)e assembling 
of4(\000 French soldiers at Bayonne, 
the English residents resolved on 
(piitting Portugal, and the court on 
escaping to its colony of Brazil; but 
vvlien on the point of departure, the 
regent suddenly determined to make 
concessions to Napoleon, and even 
signed an order for detaining the 
few British subjects who had not yet 
enihaiked. Sir Sidney Smith, with 
his squadron, wliich had come mainly 
to aid the I’ortnguese in their escape, 
blockaded the Tagus most rigorously 
thereupon, and thus shut in the 
prince’s fleet ; and the regent, when 
lie found that, before liis apologies 
could reach Napoleon, the emperor 
had, with his usual flat, declared * the 
house of Braganza to be no more/ 
gladly acceptt»d the protection of the 
English, and was. safely conveyed 
from the coast. On his arrival at 
Rio Janeiro, prince John issued a 
manifesto, 1808, declaring war against 
France, annulling all the treaties he 
had been compelled to conclude by 
Buonaparte (including that by which 
lie had bound Portugal to be neutral. 


1801), and affirming that he would 
never agree to a cession of his coun- 
try. The events which followed this 
extirpation of all the wealtliy classes 
of Portugal are connected with the 
Peninsular war. The queen died 
18J6 ; and great disturbances break- 
ing out in 1820, the regent (now 
king John VI.), deemed it prudent 
to restore order by his presence, 
and accordingly returned to Lisbon, 
1821. 

Gehmany uNDEii Leopold II. and 
Francis I. — Leopold 11. succeeded 
his brother Josepli II., 1790; and 
having ruled the Tuscans for twenty- 
flve year?*, was a very experienced 
prince at the time of his accession. 
He speedily made peace w'ith tlic 
Turks, and brought the Netherla rid- 
ers to their allegiance by liis judicious 
policy. Having entered into an al- 
liance with England, lie was prepar- 
ing to make a stand against the en- 
croachments of France, when a diar- 
rhma carried him to the grave, after 
a brief reign of barely two years, 
1792. liis son, Francis L, succeeded. 
He had been educated by his uncle, 
Joseph IL, was with general Laudohn 
at the taking of Belgrade from the 
Turks, J 789, and had made himself 
well acquainted with affairs during 
his father’s brief reign. The first dis- 
tiirhancc lie received was from Louis 
XVL, whom tlie legislative assembly 
had forced to declare hostilities 
against him, in consequence of the 
manifesto of his general, the duke of 
Brunswick. Wlicn Buonaparte suc- 
ceeded to the command of the French 
in that war, the emperor was obliged, 
by the treaty of Camj)o Formio, 1797, 
to yield the duchy of Milan and Bel- 
gium to France ; taking Venice and 
Dalmatia in exchange. In 1799 
Austria allied with Russia and Eng- 
land against France ; but Francis 
was still unfortunate, and after losing 
Lombardy, was glad to come to terms 
with his enemy at Luneville, 1801, 
whereby his brother renounced Tus- 
cany, and his uncle the sovereignty 
of Modena. When Napoleon had 
declared himself emperor of the 
French, 1804, Francis again joined 
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the party against him ; bnt the issue 
ms still more unfavourable to him. 
After his marked defeat at Austerlitz, 
he saw the ancient empire of Germany 
dissolved^ and by the treaty of Fres- 
Diirg, 1905. was forced to yield Ve- 
nice and the Tyrol to the conqueror. 
He now relinquished his august titles 
of German and Roman emperor, and 
took the more humble one of heredi- 
tary emperor of Austria, witli which 
his house has ever since been content. 
When Alexander of Ru'ssia and Na- 
poleon, after the treaty of Tilsit, were 
devising changes which threatened 
the subversion of his throne, Francis, 
availing himself of Buonaparte’s em- 
barrassments in Spain, began a fourth 
war with his enemy, and ttiat without 
any ally, 1809. All Germany now 
took an interest in the emperor’s pro- 
ceedings ; and the general hatred of 
the French yoke induced the peasan- 
try to swell his ranks, wliile Scliill 
and the duke of Brunswick- Ocls 
created diversions in his favour, and 
harassed his enemy. Vienna, how- 
ever, was obliged "to be abandoned ; 
but as the Austrians still kept in 
force, Napoleon was not soriy , after 
his victory at V\ agram, to accept the 
proffered armistice of the archduke 
Cliarles, wdiich ended in the peace of 
Seboenhrunn, 1809, In 1810 Buo- 
naparte married a daughter of Fran- 
cis ; and Austria was enabled to pre- 
serve a neutrality, as regarded the 
contest between France and Russia, 
until Napoleon refused to evacuate 
Germany in 1813. Francis then 
joined the Russians and Prussians ; 
and after mainly contributing to the 
victory of Leipsic, saw his troops en- 
ter the French territory, preparatory 
to the fall of Paris to his allies/ 1814. 
To that capital lie repaired in April, 
to hold conferences with the emperor 
of Russia and king of Prussia ; and 
on his return to Vienna, a grand con- 
gress of the European powers opened 
its sittings in his presence. After 
Napoleon’s outbreak from Elba, 1815, 
Francis sent troops to occupy Lyon, 
while another force drove Murat Uom 
Naples, end restored the rigiitful 
king ; blit from that period until his 


death 1885, the emperor, delighted 
with something like a rest from his 
labours, interfered not with the af- 
fairs of other states. He died in his 
67th year, and was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand L, the present empe- 
ror, The daughter of Francis, Ma- 
ria Louisa, ex-empress of France, the 
wddow of Napoleon, now duchess of 
Parma, saw her son, the duke of 
Keichstadt, sink into an early grave, 
1832, to the great sorrow of aU the 
imperial family. 

The Sicilies under Ferdinand I. 
— This prince succeeded as Ferdi- 
nand 1V\ of* Naples, at eight years of 
age, when his father received the 
crown of Spain, as Charles III., 1759: 
The marquis Tanucci, a very able mi- 
nister, conducted the regency during 
his minority ; but when Ferdinand 
was of age, and had married Maria, 
daughter of the empress Maria The- 
resa, and sister of Marie Antoinette 
of l'>ance, 1768, his queen, as he was 
very careless respecting his authority, 
ruled the state nearly until her death 
in 1914, assisted by the various no- 
blemen who succeeded each other at 
the helm. The Sicilies were go- 
verned in peace till 1777, when Ta- 
niicci was displaced for objecting to 
the queen’s sitting in the council of 
state. An Irishman, named Joseph 
(or ‘ the chevalier*) Acton, was, after 
organizing both the army and navy, 
which had become alike disordered, 
appointed to succeed him ; and un- 
der his management, ail went on 
well until the breaking out of the 
French revolution. The queen na- 
turally felt incensed against a p^ple 
who were behaving so rigorously to 
her own sister; and Naples joined 
the coalition of 1792 against France. 
Peace was, however, made with the 
Directory, through fear, 1796 ; but 
when the papal territory had been 
occupied by the French in 1798, a 
Neapolitan force of 60,000 men, com- 
manded by general Mack, and ac- 
companied by the king, drove the 
invaders out of Rome. The French 
soon rallied, and compelled Mack 
and the king to retreat towards Na- 
ples; from which city Ferdinand, 
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tlie queen, and the court, removed to 
Sicily for security, in the ships under 
Lord Nelson, January 1, 1799, after 
bestowing large sums upon the lazza- 
roiii to keep them faithful. Tlie 
vnemy meanwhile advanced upon 
Naples; and the populace, left with- 
out a government, murdered every 
rrencliman they could seize, and 
fought for three days in the streets 
with the invaders. The events which 
followx'd have been the tragic tlieme 
of many a lengthened relation. The 
lazzaroni at Irffet agreed to an armis- 
tice with Charnpionet, the French 
commander ; but they had no sooner 
dune so, than a suspicion began to 
be entertained by them that Mack 
had acted traitorously in retreating 
so hastily from Rome. He was 
hereupon compelled to flee for re- 
fuge to Charnpionet himself; and 
when the rabble had missed their 
prey, they commenced, without re- 
gard to the armistice, a most mur- 
derous attack upon the French. The 
young prince of Molliterno, with as 
many liberal Neapolitans of good fa- 
mily as he could collect, end(»avoured 
to bring his countrymen to order ; 
but he was compelled to concert an 
attack upon the lazzaroni with Ciiarn- 
pionet, and on January 22, a flerce 
contest took place with at least G0()0 
peasants, who, unacquainted with 
the stratagems of war, fell into an 
ambuscade near the Caudine Forks 
(the sftot where the Romans had 
been made to pass under tlie yoke of 
the Samnites), and were destroyed. 
On the following day Charnpionet 
gained possession of the heights in 
the rear of Naples, and prepared to 
storm it. But, with much genero- 
sity, that general endeavoured to pre- 
vent so terrible a waste of life, and 
.sent a chief of squadron to the lazza- 
roni with terms. The messenger was 
received by a voUijy of musketry, 
and had the pom of his saddle 
broken by a ball ; and Charnpionet 
had no resource but to open a fire 
upon the city, though night was now 
fast approaching. The lazzaroni sus- 
tained the attack with astonishing 


firmness, and, being 60,000 in num- 
ber, the slaughter which ensued was 
terrible indeed. At the dawn of day 
the fury of the combatants redoubled ; 
and final victory was yet uncertain, 
when a momentary cessation of hosti- 
lities took place, from the exhausted 
state of both parties. 

In this interval, Charnpionet spoke 
to several of the respectable inhabit- 
ants wlio had crept from their houses ; 
and professing to them a profound 
veneration for the city’s patron saint, 
Janiiario, he proposed to put up in- 
stant prayers to him for the restoration 
of tranquillity . This intelligence was 
carried into the ranks of the lazza- 
roni ; when a cry instantly arose of 
* Vivent les Fran^’ais !* and crowds 
accompanied the general, W'hile he 
paid his homage at the shrine of the 
saint. Tlie news of liis conversion 
spread like lightning through the 
city ; and numbers of lazzaroni 
crowded round him when on horse- 
back to kiss his boots, while one of 
the chiefs took his place at the head 
of the French troops, and harangu- 
ing his own terrible soldiers, ordered 
them to cease their fire, and ground 
their arms. He was heard respect- 
fully, and obeyed ; and a shout of 
general joy succeeded to the voice of 
mourning and the shrieks of despair. 
The war was at an end ; and Cham- 
pionet had the unexjiected good for- 
tune to make allies of his furious 
enemies on the very field of battle. 
A sudden eruption of Vesuvius, which 
had been quiet for many years, was 
(contrary to the usual notion of the 
people) regarded as a mark of St. 
Januario’s approval. The situation 
of Charnpionet had been one of peril. 
The French Directory liad actually 
commenced a secret treaty with king 
Ferdinand, to sacrifice him and his 
army ; and had not the Neapolitans 
supposed him stronger in amount of 
force when they attacked him in 
Rome, he would undoubtedly have 
been lost. So mistaken had* Mack 
been as to the French numbers, that 
three distinct oflers were made of 
accommodation with Charnpionet, 
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when the latter was hemmed in on 
all sides, and could not rely upon the 
fidelity of a single regiment ; and 
the garrison of Capua actually capi- 
tulated to him, in the supposition 
that tlie French army in the neigh- 
bourhood was immense. 

But to return to Naples. The 
la^zaroni, who liad hitherto been the 
most strenuous defenders of the royal 
cause (since they had regarded Mol- 
literno and his partisans^ like IVjack, 
as mere tools of the French), were 
now loud in the defence of the new 
system ; and began to evince the sin- 
cerity of their conversion by proceed- 
ing to pillage the palace, and the 
houses of such jis had been attached 
to the court. This, however, Cliain- 
pionet contrived to prevent ; and with 
great tact he induced tiie people to 
abstain from acts which would injure 
their character as republicans in the 
eyes of France. The ungrateful Di- 
rectory, finding their troops losing 
ground everywhere in Italy, recalled 
Championet just at this juncture, for 
what tliey termed disobedience of 
orders ; it being their purpose to 
make him and the other generals of 
Italy account for the treasures they 
were said to have devoted to the use 
of themselves and tlie army. Car- 
dinal Ruifo hereupon landed in Ca- 
labria from Sicily in June ; and upon 
preaching a sort of crusade against 
tlie French, the Neajmlitans rose in 
a mass, and everywhere murdered 
those w'hom they had so recently 
called brethren. Tens of thousands 
perished in a few days, either by pri- 
vate assassination, the sw'ord, or the 
axe of the executioner; for the 
royalists condemned eveiy one wlio 
had favoured the enemy. Thus Ferdi- 
nand saw his whole kingdom sub- 
dued again to his hand. It was on 
this occasion that lord Nelson stained 
his character, by supporting the se- 
verest measures against such as bad, 
through fear, united with the French j 
and in no instance was his conduct 
mote reprehensible than in the case 
of the aged prince Caraccioli. The 
admiral, however, considered the 
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course necessary to secure the throne 
of Ferdinand ; and that sovereign 
rewarded the hero in a manner to 
display his deep sense of the ser- 
vices he had rendered. 

In 1801 Ferdinand concluded a 
peace with I'rance^jhut in 1805 again 
thoughtlessly permitted a Russian 
and English force to land in Naples, 
and attack Napoleon’s army, then in 
Italy. The latter had no sooner 
gained tlie victory of Austerlitz, tliau 
he declared, ^ the Bourbon dynasty 
had ceased to reign at Naples,’ aud 
sent Massena to occupy that king- 
dom. Ferdinand and his court w ilh- 
drew a second time to Sicily; where, 
protected by English forces, they re- 
mained until 1815. A dreadful 
eanhtpKike in Calabria destroyed 
:20,000 persons at tlie moment of 
Massena’s occu[>ation ; but natural 
lii)rrors were disregarded during so 
much civil agitation ; and the fickle 
Neapolitans received as tlieir new 
sovereign, February 1800, Joseph I. 
IluoN APART!:, tlic brothcv of their 
compieror. The British in Sicily, 
undei sir John Stuart, having been 
successful in a pitched battle with 
the French at INlaida, July 1800, the 
whole Island w'as soon after garrisoned 
by English troops ; but we must for 
the present leave the court of Ferdi- 
nand, to return to the more interest- 
ing affairs of Naples. 

King Joseph having been suddcnl)' 
called by Napoleon to fill the tlirone 
of Spain and the Indies, the way to 
which had been cleared by the active 
services of Murat, the hrotlici -in-law 
of the French emperor, the latter 
was invested ly his relative with the 
sovereignty of Naples, as Joachim 
I., 1808. Tlie new monarch put 
down at once the insurrections of 
Ferdinand’s partisans in Calabria, , 
and in 1810 made an attack upon • 
Sicily itself. lQ*the latter case he 
was repulsed by the British ; and 
this want of success, logetlicr with the 
impo.ssibility of inducing Napoleon 
to withdraw the 20,000 French sol- 
diers who held military possession of 
his country, induced Murat to think 
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of means by which he might rule with 
s<»incwliat more of independence. 

King Joachim, though be had 
shown" himself in Egypt, as well as 
in all the liard-fought early battles 
of Napoleon, a singularly intrepid 
man, was so esgiemely vain of his 
fint^ person, as to parade the streets 
of Naples decked in silks and satins ; 
while, in going to battle, he was so 
arrayed as to resemble the chivalric 
knights of the Crusades, rather than 
a modern warrjor. Huonaparte used 
to rail him in derision, ‘ tin roi de 
theatre/ and ‘king Franconi/ in al- 
lusion to the pompous dir(»ctor of a 
minor play-house at Paris. He was 
son of an innkeeper at Ilastide 
Frontoniere ; and, after a military 
education at Cahors, rose in the re- 
volutionary army, became one of 
Napoleon’s staff', and was rewarded 
with the hand of the emperor's 
youngest and most amhitious sister, 
Caroline, for his aid in obtaining him 
file first consulship. It is a fact that 
Joachim was concerting measures to 
throw off the yoke of Napoleon, w lien 
1 hat extraordinary man called liim to 
march wltli him, 18P2, against the 
KiL'^sians. He at first hesitated ; but 
drawn on by his own natural dispo- 
sition, as well as by the ascendancy 
which his brothcr-in-law' still pre- 
served over him, he set out for 
Dresden with 10,000 troops. He 
was tlui most active of the French 
generals iti the pursuit of the Kus- 
bian army : but when he found 
lUionaparte resolved on advancing 
as far as Moscow, lie declared lie 
would not proceed. He, however, 
could not retreat ; and prodigies of 
valour were performed by him in the 
seqmd. A striking instance of his 
intrepidity occurred at Gjatz. Being 
annoyed by clouds of cossaeks, who 
hovered about the head of his co- 
himris, and compelled liim every now 
and then to deploy, he became in- 
censed to the highest degree, and 
suddenly galloping up to the bar- 
baric enemy unattended, exclaimed 
to tliom iu an authoritative voice, 
‘ C’loar the Way, you vermin V It is 


a fact equally incontestable, that 
these wild sons of the desert, awed 
by his manner, at once obeyed his 
command. After the disasters of 
Moscow, Murat abandoned the re- 
treating army, and making the best 
of his way back to Naples, signified 
his intention of joining the Aus- 
trians. Wlien, however, he heard 
of his relative’s success in Saxony, 
he again took the command of his 
cavalry, and remained with him till 
the defeat of Leipsic, October, 181^1. 
He then precipitately abandoned 
Napoleon’s cause again, and in three 
months was in arms, on the Austrian 
side, against th(‘ viceroy of Italy, 
Eugene. ^^'hen informed of his 
defection, Napoleon would not cre- 
dit the fact : ‘ No,* lie exclaimed, 
‘ that cannot he ! Murat, to whom I 
gave my sister! Murat to whom I 
gave a erowm !’ 

The removal of Napoleon to Elba 
soon followed ; but Murat found a 
violent opponent in Louis XVIII., 
and especially in Talleyrand, wdio 
eonsidert'cl it highly imprudent to 
lia\e a cr(‘aturc of the ex-empe- 
rors on a throne so important as 
Naples. Murat, therefore, scrupled 
not to despatch an emissary to con- 
gratulate his old master, when he 
heard of his having landed again 
in France. Soon after, at the head 
of .'>0,01)0 men, he advanced upon 
Tuscany, declaring himself ‘the libe- 
rator of Italy.’ He was, however, 
merely joined by the rabble; and 
having seen bis army dispersed by 
the English and Austrians in several 
petty conflicts, he returned to Naples, 
only to quit it in disguise with a few 
attendants for France. His queen 
he left* behind. When near Mar- 
seilles, he heard of the reverse of 
Waterloo, and that a price was set 
upon his licad ; and after concealiag 
liimself two months in a peasant^ 
cottage near Toulon, he obtained a 
passage to Corsica. 

The reception of king .loachlm by 
the Corsicans was most hospitable* ; 
and it would have been well for him 
had he accepted the emperor of 
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Austria's offer of an abode in Ger- 
many, at the expense of giving up 
his regal title. VVith tlie Austrian 
passports in his pocket, (which had 
been brought to him by Macirone, 
formerly oh his own staff*,) he madly 
sailed for Naples witli a small party, 
and lauded at Pizzo in Calabria, Oc- 
tober 8th, 181a, Some mariners recog- 
nising him by his splendid apparel, 
a shout was raised of ‘ Long live 
king Joachim T bvit just as he had 
reached the town, a party of gen- 
darmes met him, and fired towards 
his little company. The adventurer’s 
situation was now desperate ; and 
leaping from rock to rock, and from 
precipice to precipice, while the shot 
whistled round him, he at lengtii re- 
gained the beach, But the vessel 
from which he had disembarked had 
sailed away! and just as some of his 
companions had got up to him, and 
were leaping with him into a fishing- 
qoat which lay on the shore, tlie sol- 
diers, followed by an immense mob, 
reached the party, and every musket 
was levelled at Murat. Strange to 
say, air who were with him were 
in a few moments either killed or 
wounded, though he himself remain- 
ed unhurt ; but lie was now^ dragged 
from the boat, and hurried, with 
such of his followers as were still 
alive, to the prison of Pizzo, Here 
the fallen monarch was stripped of 
his purse, his diamonds, liis passports, 
and a copy of the proclamation he 
had proposed making to the Neapo- 
litans, and which of itself proved his 
breach of promise. 

General Murziante, commandant 
of the Calabrias, was appointed to 
guard the prisoner ; and a commis- 
sion of militaiy officers was selected 
to try him. Murat refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the tri- 
bunal, observing that his judges had 
all received their posts in the army 
from himself. It was on the 18th of 
October that one of the commission- 
ers walked into his room, and read 
the sentence. He heard it unmoved, 
wrote a letter to his wife, and having 
cut off* some locks of his Imir, gave 
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them, together with the letter, to 
captain Starage, begging iiim to send 
them, as well as a seal which would 
be found in his hand after his death, to 
queen Caroline. The seal was a cor- 
nelian head of his wife. When the 
fatal moment mmjtvcd, he walked 
with a firm step to the place of exe- 
cution. Twelve soldiers were drawn 
up in a narrow court, before whom 
lie stood proudly and undauntedly, 
and whom lie tiius addressed : ‘ Sol- 
diers, I had iioped better of king 
Ferdinand. Both in court and camp 
ray object was the nation’s good : at 
this hour of my death I have no other 
wealth than that of my actions. Sol- 
diers, farewell I Do your duty — saVe 
my face — aim at my lieart — farewell !’ 
Then, turning his eyes downwards, 
he fix(*d them steadily on the corne- 
lian seal, after fervently kissing it, 
and in an instant more fell- So died 
‘ the dandy king whose errors must 
all be ascribed to a wretched educa- 
tion, and the consequent wuint of re- 
ligious principle and moral energy. 
He had ever been ruled by impulse ; 
and his main joy centred in tbe pomp 
and vanity and admiration of tbe 
world. Bravery, amounting to rash- 
ness, was his highest quality. II is 
age was 48. 

To return to Ferdinand and Sicily. 
As soon as Murat had satisfied him- 
self of the inutility of any further at- 
tempt upon Sicily, 1810, the mini- 
sters of Ferdinand proceeded to re- 
gulate the affairs of tlic island ; and 
they had to contend with the great 
jealousy of the people towards the 
exiled Neapolitans. The queen was 
as arbitrary as ever ; while the king, 
pursuing his field-sports, most stoically 
bore the loss of half his kingdom j 
and no event of importance occurred 
until the discovery of a conspiracy at . 
Messina, 1812, to turn outtheBri-' 
tish forces. Aa the plot was traced 
to the queen, tire English interfered, 
Ferdinand resigned iris authority into 
tbe hands of his son Francis, a new 
constitution was framed, and tbe 
queen’s power was at an end. That 
princess left the island soon after. 
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and died at Vienna, 1814. In the 
last-named year, Ferdinand resumed 
thereins of government ; and in 1815, 
on the death of Murat, returned to 
Naples, with the imposing title of 
* Ferdinand L king of the United 
Sicilies.’ He ruled in peace till 
1820 ; when a mSitary revolt, set on 
foot by the Carbonarii compelled 
him to swear to a new constitution 
as liberal as that of Spain. The 
Sicilians hereupon tried to dissolve 
the union with Naples, demanding 
a parliament ctf their own ; whereon 
the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance 
invited Ferdinand to a conference at 
Laybach, and there offered to crush 
the conspiracy. Austrian troops 
marched towards Naples, 1821, and 
having routed the Neapolitans at 
Rieti, the rest of the army willingly 
recalled their king. After reigning 
four years longer, with the constitu- 
tion of 1815, he died, much lamented 
by his subjects, tis a kind and well- 
intentioned monarch, 1825, having 
home sway the extraordinary period 
of sixty-five years, 

‘ The ktzzaroni are the commonest 
order of the people in Naples. Living 
in a fine climate, their wants arc few ; 
and the money that (50,000 of these 
I>ersons earn by running on errands, 
holding horses in the stretts, selling 
pumpkins and water-melons, &c., is 
more than sufficient to suj^ply them 
with food at least, though not always 
with clothing. Tliey live wholly on 
fish or fruit. From their habit uf | 
lounging on benches while waiting 
for c»mploy at every corner of tht? 
city, they obtained their name, which 
means beggars (from Lazarus) or 
idlers. No poor Neapolitan will 
undertake steady work ; and the 
lazzaroni ever act in concert in times 
of civil commotion, ob^'ing then no 
one but the priests of their patron 
■laiuiario. We liaveseen bow Cham- 
pionet overcame them by his respect 
for the saint ; and Kelly, the singer, 
in his visit to Naples, 1779, writes 
as follows, on the same subject ; 

' Nothing could stay the terrible 
eruption of Vesuvius but the pre- 


sence of the bust of the saint at the 
mountain. (See St. Januario.) The 
archbishop refused to .give it up to 
the mob ; and even the king and 
queen appeared in a balcony of the 
palace, and entreated the people to 
abstain from such sacrilege. All, 
however, was in vain, until Father 
Rocco, a priest, came forth to the 
assembled multitude, who fell on 
their knees bareheaded on seeing 
him. He thus addressed them : 
‘What come ye here for, you infa- 
mous scoundrels? Would you dis- 
turb the saint in his holy sanctuary ? 
Think ye, impious rascals, that if he 
had chosen the mountain to be silent, 
ere now he would not have caused it 
to be quiet ? Hence, to your hornet, 
ye vagrants, letrt the saint, enraged 
; at your infamous conduct, should 
I command the earth to open and 
j swallow you up!^ This soothing 
i speech, aided by a kick to one, and 
i a knock on the head to another, 
fairly dealt to all within his reach, 
dispersed the lazzaroni without a 
single nuirmur.’ 

Mr. Matthews, in his Diary, 1818, 
thus speaks of this singular class . 

* The finest-looking men in Naples 
arc the lazzaroni ; but if the name 
be at all connected with laziiu'ss, it 
has litth' application to the bearers 
of burdens in Naples. If they arc 
fond of sprawling in the sun, tliey 
arc enjoying the holiday of repose 
which tliey have earned by their in- 
dustrv, and which they have a right 
to dispose of according to their 
taste. They appear to be a merry, 
j joyous race, witli a keen relish for 
j drollery ; and they are indued with a 
power of feature that is shown in the 
richest exhibitions of comic grimace, 
r know few siglits more ludicrous 
than that which may be enjoyed by 
treating a lazzaroue to as many yards 
of macearoni as he can contrive 
to slide down his throat without 
breaking its continuity.* 

The Cariofiari is a religious as well 
as political Neapolitan combination, 
and especially comprises such landed 
I proprietors of the provinces as are 
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under the rank of nobility. Murat 
gave the league his sanction, and then 
hastily proscribed it. (See lUxc of 
the Carbonori,) 

The chevalier Acton had become 
known at Naples by rescuing 4000 
Spaniards from the Barbary corsairs. 
He was the son of an Irish physician, 
who had settled at Besan 9 on. Being 
dismissed from the ministry, 1803, he 
remained in retirement in JSiciiy until 
his death, 1808. 

Switzerland made the Helvetic 
Republic, 1798. — 'The Swiss, from 
the time tlieir indepemlcnce had been 
acknowledged by the treaty of West- 
phalia, 1648, had maintained a pro- 
sperous and peaceful attitude, until 
the invasion of their country by the 
Frencli, 1798 ; when the old consti- 
tution was subvertt'd by tho>c revo- i 
lutionistSj and a democratical faction 
placed at the head of affairs. Under 
the title of * the Helvetic Republic,’ 
tbo state proceeded as the close ally 
of its enslavers till 1802 ; when Na- 
poleon declared its independence at 
an end, and converted Switzerland 
into a French province. In this shape 
it remained till 1814 ; when, Napo- 
leon being sent to Elba, the ancient j 
Helvetic constitution was restored, 
and has ever since continued in force. 
The reformed redigion had very early 
been introduced into Switzerland by 
Zuinglius ; and though not adopted 
by ail the cantons, it became the 
public faith in others. At Geneva, 
a more rigid system of reform than 
that of Luther was tauglii by Calvin, 
which spread into many of llie pro- 
testant countries, and is at present the 
national religion of Si otland, as well 
as of parts of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, The confederacy of the cantons 
is regulated by an annual diet, the 
president of which is called Landa- 
mann ; the population is two and a 
half millions ; the state has fine ma- 
nufactures of watches, linen, and 
cotton ; and its mountains, one of 
which, Mont Blanc, is the highest in 
Europe, are remarkable for accuma- 
lating ice and snow about their sum- 
mits, which, suddenly giving way, 
usually do great injury to the country 


beneath. The masses of ice, culled 
glaekrs, descend gradually, and settle 
on the lower fields ; but tlmse of 
snow, the avalanches^ nish down with- 
out warning, and frequently over- 
whelm whole villages in an in- 
stant. 

Prussia under** Frederick Wil- 
liam II. and Frederick William 
III., — Frederick William 11., 
grandson of Frederick William 1., 
succeeded his uncle, Frederick the 
Great, 1786. Political errors soon 
lessened the credit gained by his })rc- 
decessors amongst foreign courts; 
and llie treasure left by his uncle 
( 10 millions sterling) was wasted in 
useless wars, and by tfie extravagance 
of favourites. In 1787 he sent a 
force under duke Charles William 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, to compel 
the Dutch * patriots* to acknowledge 
the authority of their Stadtholder ; 
and this bemg effected, an alliance 
took place between England, Prussia, 
and Holland, at the Hague, 1788. 
In the war between Sweden and Rus- 
sia in the same year, Frederick W il- 
liam, in conjunction w'ith England, 
prevented any further attack upon 
Sweden hy Denmark. Being jealous 
of the success of Russia and Austria 
in the Turkish war, he concluded an 
alliance with the Porte in 1790, ami 
guaranteed its possessions. This 
measure having given offence to 
Au-stria, a Prussian army was assem- 
bled in Silesia, on the Bohemian 
frontier, and an Austrian army in 
Bohemia. The emperor Leopold 11. 
did not wish for war with Prussia ; 
and in the convention concluded at 
Reichenbach, J 790, between Austria 
and Prussia, he promised to restore 
the Turks all his conquests, except 
the district of Aluta, The party of 
Stanislaus II. in Poland, having pro- 
posed, after the fimt partition of the 
kingdom, to establisli a new constitu- 
tion, and to make the royal dignity 
hereditary in the house of Saxony, 
an alliance luul been concluded with 
Prussia, 1 791, by which the latter re- 
cognised the integrity of Poland, 
and f»roiniscd to assist it with 40,000 
infantry and 400 cavalry, in case any 
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fotvign power should interfere in its 
internal aflairs. After making peace 
with the Porte, Catherine H., who, 
without taking any share in the war 
llieii carrying on by Prussia and Au- 
stria against France* had calculated 
<ni tluMr efforts, continued to reduce 
Frederick William to the alternative 
either of defending Poland against 
Russia, by virtue of his alliance with 
tliat state, or of making a second 
partition of it, in conjunction with 
Uussia. Frederick William chose the 
iatter, and in , January, 170?!, sent 
troc^ps under general Millendorf into 
Great Poland, which occupied a tract 
t)f country of the extent of 1,100 
(German square miles, with a popula- 
tion, including Danzig and Thorri^ 
of l,200,0{>0 inhabitants. Though 
tile diet at Grodno was obliged to 
agree to this accession, as well as to j 
a .similar cession of territory to Kus- 
hia, the Poles rose in 1794 under Ko- 
sciusko and Madaliuski, to recover 
their independence; in which in- 
surrection the Russians and Prus- 
sians were several times defeated, till 
Kosciusko was taken prisoner, and 
Pniga was stormed by Snvarov. 
Hereupon the third partition of Po- ^ 
hind followed. All that remained, i 
after the preceding paiiitions, was I 
divided between Austria, Russia, and j 
Prussia; by which tlie latter acquir- | 
cd a large addition of territory, and j 
the independence of Poland was an- i 
niiiiiated. In tlie war against France, 
Prussia sentoO, OOP men to the Rliiue, 
1792, under the duke of Rrunswick ; j 
but the duke failed in his plan of j 
marrliing to Paris, and was actually 
compcHed to make a retrograde 
movement. In April, I79Z>, Ihussia 
was, in like manner, driven to make 
peace with the French republic, and 
to leave all her territories beyond the 
iRiiiie in its possession. Soon after 
drawing up a new code of laws,* 
wherein the system of indirect taxa- 
tmn, imitat(‘d from the French by 
Frederick II , was then wisely (be- 
cavisc of neccssit^^ in the then pinch- 
€‘d slate of all tVussian consumers, 
whether of the productive or unpro- 


ductive class,) abrogated, Frederick 
William died, aged 6^1, 1797. 

His son, FiiKUEiiicK William III., 
succeeded, and preserved long a strict 
neutrality with respect to the French 
revolution ; and on that especial ac- 
count, Buonaparte presented him 
with the House of Brunswick’s elec- 
torate of Hanover, 1801. On find- 
ing, however, that the new emperor 
of France had purposed to resume 
his grant. Frederick William declared 
war again, 1806 ; and the conse- 
quences weja |d)e defeat of the Prus- 
sians underHie duke of Brunswick 
at Jena (Yaynah), the caj)ture of 
Hanover, by Napoleon, 1607, and 
the occupation of Berlin, the capital 
of Frederick U'iIJiam, by a French 
army. The emperor Alexander of 
Russia coming hereupon to the suc- 
cour t>f the king of Prussia, the war 
proceeded ; hut the allied forces were 
defeated at I'^riedlarid, and a peace 
wras forced on, in tlie issiu', at Tilsit, 
1807, by the provisions of which 
treaty, Frederick William was de- 
prived of a full third of his domi- 
nions, to be added to France. Prussia 
continued thus diminished and crip- 
pled until 1812 ; when the retreat of 
Napoleon from Moscow iiicca me the 
signal to her, after enduring the most 
indignant treatment from her con- 
queror, once more to rise in arm.s. 
Until the fall of her great enemy in 
1814, she continued firm in her al- 
liaijce with his opponents; and when- 
in the following year, he had made a 
last attempt to recover his pow^T, 
she contributed largely, hy her army 
under tlie gallant Bluchcr, to annihi- 
late his cause at Waterloo. By the 
decision of the Vienna congress, the 
territories of Frederick William were 
restored to him, together with a great 
portion of Saxony, and some districts 
in the west of Germany ; and he 
instantly sat down to bring into 
something approaching order, a coun- 
try whicli, first, by having been the 
spot whereon the French revolution 
had been originally planned by Vol- 
taire and tlie illuminati, was next, by 
I the progress of that work of destruc- 
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tion, Mrholly demoralized, as it was at 
last, as it in retribution, almost 
blotted out as a nation by French 
tyranny. By the aid of the Jesuits, 
whose labours in Prussia, however 
elsewhere questioned, were most dis- 
interested, religion and a regard for 
the laws were restored ; and here we 
must speak of the peculiar state of 
religious opinion among the few 
Prussians that were found to enter- 
tain any, when Frederick William 
recovered his ancient authority. The 
systems of doctrinal handed 

down by Luther andlpbin to the 
protestant part of Prv^ia, had, in 
process of time, and under the in- 
fluence of that liberty ofprivate judg- 
ment which those reformers also 
transmitted as a flrst principle of 
faitl>, become thoroughly decom- 
posed. So far, in fact, had things 
gone# that the only alternatives in ad- 
vance were either to deny Christianity, 
or to, make an absolute separation 
between the province of dogmatic 
theology and tnat of religious belief ; 
reducing the former to a mere de- 
partment of philosophy, and the lat- 
tei;»to a simple development of the 
individual cljaracter. The latter al- 
ternative wai^ naturally accepted as the 
better in itself, and the more agree- 
able to the mystical tendencies of 
the German mind. In this condi- 
tion of the religion of his country, 
Frederick, who had essentially a 
constructive genius, who appreciated 
the advantages, even if he had no 
especial faith in Unity, and who 
saw the means in his power, through 
the exhausted state of the xlogmatic 
principle, determined upon founding 
a flew churchy by the amalgamation 
of the till then divided Lutheran and 
Calvinistic sects. With the assist- 
ance of his minister, M. Bunsen, he 
compiled a new liturgy, and arranged 
a new organization, to which such 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic pas- 
tors as thought proper, were in- 
vited to conform on a certain day. 
The majority of them did so; and 
what was left optional at first, was 
eventually made compulsory on the 
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remainder. In this manner the dis- 
sensions of Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism were extinguished in Prussia, 
and even in other protestant German 
states ; and a new species of unity 
arose, in the shape of what is now 
designated ‘The Prussian Evangelical 
Church.* A formidable task, how- 
ever, still remained for king Frede- 
rick. The catholic (much the larger) 
portion of his subjects, and especially 
the Jesuits, who had been so instru- 
mental in restoring order and reli- 
gion, although they, with great wis- 
dom, expressed their satisfaction at 
seeing one Christian schism less in 
Germany, were strongly opposed to 
the still further combination medi- 
tated by Frederick. That well-in teh- 
tioned sovereign, on seeing success 
attend his exertions in a case where 
there must certainly have been, on 
either side, a great yielding of prin- 
ciples, since the faiths of Luther and 
Calvin, in their pristine integrity, arc 
nearly as contradistinguished as Ilo- 
manism and Protestantism, conceiv- 
ed he might blend even Romanism 
itself with his new churcli. Tliis 
was to be eflected by making ^ open 
questions* of sundry points of faith 
held by the catholics ; and certainly, 
in the then very lax state of religion 
among professing catholics in Prussia, 
the thing did not look wholly im- 
practicable. The king’s first attempt 
w'as made on the marriage-laws ; and 
when the archbishop of Cologne op- 
posed his views, he, after, how^ever, 
a considerable discussion, deposed the 
prelate. 

To understand this transaction, it 
should be known, that though the 
Prussian court and government are 
protestant, the catholic religion prin- 
cipally prevails throughout the state ; 
and tile see of Cologne lias all the 
influence of a metropolitan one in; 
Other countries, where church and 
state go hand in' band. The univer- 
sity of Bonn^ founded in 1818 by 
Frederick, has a theological profes- 
sorship, under the especial control of 
the archbishop of Cologne ; and Dr. 
Hermes, who nad some time filled its 
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chair, and died 1835, had ventured 
to broach doctrines which the hier- 
archy pronounced heterodox. A 
bull, therefore, was issued by Pope 
(Jregory XVL, condemnatory of the 
llermesian notions, just after Cle- 
ment, Baron Droste of Vischering, 
titular bishop of Calama, a man re- 
markable for self-denial, strict piety, 
and generally estimable qualities, had 
been elected to the archiepiscopal 
sec, 1836. Several of the Bonn pro- 
lessors, and many otlicrs of the ca- 
tholic clergy, had become converts to 
Hermes’s opinions ; but so convinced 
was the Prussian minister for eccle- 
siastical afiairs, that the papal bull 
obglit to be obeyed, tj[mt he inti- 
mated to the catholic faculty, ^ they 
must beware of contravening tliebull 
condemnatory of Hermes.’ The new 
archbishop, being of the same mind, 
compelled the witlidrawal of all the 
late professor’s works from the divi- 
nity course ; and he had just passed a 
decree to that eflect, when the king’s 
marriage-ordinance Ciiine forth. At 
once he declared that mixed mar- 
riages (catholics with protestants), 
which had hitherto been winked at in 
Prussia, and were now to be allowed 
without any restriction, were unlaw- 
ful, unless a promise were prcviou‘;ly 
given to educate all the issue of such 
marriages as catholics. He also in- 
structed his clergy never to grant the 
nuptial benediction, until an affirma- 
tive had been given to that proposal. 
The Prussian ecclesiastical minister 
of state hereupon remonstrated ; but 
the archbishop refusing to withdraw 
liis ordinance, it was intimated to 
him from the throne, ^ that his resig- 
nation would be accepted.’ A consi- 
derable display of feeling on the part 
of the orthodox llomisli clergy fol- 
lowed this proceeding ; and violence 
would probably have been resorted 
to, in order to reinstate the prelate, 
had the latter not enjoined peace. 
There can be no doubt tliat the arch- 
bishop’s attack on the system of 
mixed marriages was impolitic ; but 
it is equally clear, that he acted on 
the conscientious conviction that they 


tended to introduce division and \m- 
liappiness into society. In Austria 
under the circumstances, the boys are 
brought up in the father’s, and the 
girls- in the mother’s faith; and in 
Bavaria, and other German states, it 
is by no means imcomraon to have 
marriage contracts, wherein it is sti- 
pulated that all tlic children shall be 
brought up in the faith of the father 
or of the mother. But beyond all 
this, the university of Bonn is known 
to support opinions which belong 
neither to one church nor to the other; 
and tlie prelate s attempt to bring its 
tenets to at least consistency, was 
regarded as the main cause of his 
deposition. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
same able diplomatist who had or- 
ganized ‘the evangelical church/ a 
settlement of the question in ffispute 
between the king and the archbishop 
of Cologne, was obtained from the 
pope himself ; and though the pre- 
late was ultimately restored (sec 
Primla under Frederick William 1 F.). 
the concession of the whole question 
of mixed marriages, which was in- 
volved in the pope’s sanction of his 
previous suspension, gave a com- 
plete triumph to the Prussian crown. 

The disposition on Frederick’s part 
to move with the ‘spirit of the -times,’ 
so forcibly shown, it w^as tliought, in 
this ecclesiastical matter, induced a 
large portion of the Prussian jpeoplc 
to hope that a constitution, in the 
manner of Great Britain, would be 
awarded them. But Frederick’s lead- 
ing maxim was that of the Austrian 
minister, prince Mctternich, a maxim 
displaying the most profound wis- 
dom and knowledge of mankind, — 

‘ All for^ but not through the people 
no popular government, in a country 
circumstanced as his was, but d 
vernment exercised by the sovereim 
and the state, so as to promote the 
people’s best interests, could expect 
his countenance. To conciliate his* 
subjects for refusing to accede to 
their wishes in this respect (that is, 
to grant them a comtiintion^ for which 
they were obviously untit), lie spared 
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no effort to bestow upon them every 
other boon, and every public and 
private blessing. As .regarded his 
officers, and almost his private sol- 
diers, he laboriously inquired • into 
every man's private circumstances 
and condition, administered to their 
domestic comforts, and not unfre- 
quently assisted them by gifts and 
loans of money. He received every 
petition from every person, and an- 
swered as many as he could. He 
appeared in the streets with the 
diess and simplicity of a private gen- 
tleman ; defending himself only by 
gravity and propriety of manners, anS 
by the love and esteem which this 
species of conduct added to his known 
kindness and reputed wisdom and 
virtue, universally procured for him. 
He took also the right way to be 
both feithfully served, and iieartily 
beloved by his ministers, household, 
and numerous personal friends — ‘ ami- 
cos (luserens araando’— seeking love 
by love, doubling his benefits by the 
manner of bestowing them, and libe- 
rally and magnificently giving, not as 
the French say, ‘en maltre/ as a 
master, but in all cases as a friend. 
In this way, perhaps, no sovereign of 
the day has left behind him a better 
name, nor belter realized the well- 
known assertion of the poet, ‘ iiun- 
quam libertas gratior exlat, quam 
sub rege pio.’ That he fell eventu- 
ally into what in England is well 
understood hy ‘ evangelical princi- 
ples,* though in a very moderate de- 
ee, is easily to be accounted for 
e had seen niscountiy absolutely de- 
prived of religious faith, and stif 
saw it, till his decease, crowded will 
teachers of doctrines little in charac- 
ter above infidelity ; and he conceived 
it better to have his subjects all pro- 
fessing Christians, no matter what 
differences might exist among them 
on certain points of both doctrine 
and practice, than to see them run 
^s^back into the nuUifidianism and ne- 
ology of the illuminating philosophy 
This most well-intentioned monarch 
died, sincerely lamented by his peo- 
ple, in the 70ih year of his age, June 
7th, 1840. 


Holland undbk William V. — 
This prince succeeded his father, 
William IV., as stadtholder, 176(5; 
and as the Dutch connexions with 
the French had been annually ce- 
menting for some period, the Eng- 
lish declared war against the United 
Provinces, 1780. A naval engage- 
ment near the Dogger Bank took 
place, 1781 : this was favourable to 
the Ih'itish, who eilecUially stopped 
the Dutch trade for a while, and got 
possession of most of their West 
India colonics. Peace was restored 
1781. Probably, to their separation 
in interest from Great Britain, may 
be attributed tlie differences between 
the status-general and the emper6r 
.Joseph II., who, from the exhausted 
state of several of the European 
powers, seemed to liave a favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing his de- 
signs. In 1781 he had been allowed 
to demolish the barrier of his do- 
minions, for W'hich the Dutch had 
contended so desperately in the time 
of queen Anne ; and ho now seemed 
desirous to encroach upon their ter- 
ritories. A conference concerning 
the boundaries of their respective 
nations was proposed to the States ; 
but as tills, when begun, 1784, w^as 
carried on in that tedious manner 
which generally marks the proceed- 
ings of the Dutch, the emperor, to 
bring matters to an issue, suddenly 
delivered in an ultimatum to the 
commissioners at Brussels, wherein 
he demanded the free navigation of 
the Scheldt in both its branches, to 
the sea ; and in token of his confi- 
dence in the good intentions' of the 
States, he determined to consider the 
river as open from the date of that 
paper. He then sent a ship under 
his flag, up the Schedlt ; but as the. 
Dutch ministiy ordered it to be 
stopped, Joseph made immediate pre- 
parations for war. In November 
1784, a small force of Germans, with 
some field pieces, having advanced 
towards tlie counterscarp of* Lillo 
on the Scheldt, the commander of 
that fortress, resorting to the usual 
mode of defence in Holland, ordered 
the sluices to be opened, and com* 
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pletoly inundated the flat country 
around for many miies. The loss of 
tlie West India colonies to England* 
and the probable success of the im- 
perial arms on the present occasion* 
now excited the animosity of the 
aristocratic faction ; who boldly ac- 
cused the stadtholder of being the 
cause of all their misfortunes, by so 
openly expressing his predilection for 
the English at the beginning of the 
American revolution, 1775. William, 
however, was. supported by a mo- 
narchical party sufficiently strong to 
enable him to seize onV reeswick, 1 7B6, 
a post of great importance to Utrecht, 
as it contained the sluices by which 
two whole provinces might be over- 
flowed; and after a violent tumult 
at Amsterdam, in which several per- 
sons were killed, most of the regular 
troops of Holland revolted, and went 
over to the stadtholder. The dis- 
putes, however, still continued with 
extreme violence ; insomuch that the 
princess of Orange herself was seized, 
and detained prisoner a whole night, 
by the aristocrats. Tlie king of 
Pnis.sia brought temporary quiet to 
the republic, by marching a force into 
llottcidam; and a treaty was in- 
stantly signed, wlicrein the courts of 
London and Berlin guaranteed the 
stadtholdcrship to the house of 
Orange in perpetuity. 

Tliis arrangement was upset by 
the French, 1795. Resolved on ex- 
tending their empire as far in every 
dir(?ction us mere violence could 
effect, that restless people broke into 
Holland like its own waters ; and 
the precipitate flight of William V. 
and his family to England was the 
r(?sidt. The French general, Piche- 
gni and his staff, liaving taken up 
their residence in the stadtholder^s 
palace at the Hague, a ridiculous 
promulgation took .place, to all the 
world regarding * the rights of man,’ 
calling upon the Dutch, under the 
new title of the Batavian Republic, 

‘ to resist oppression ; to remember 
that all men arc born vrith equal 
riglits ; that each man has a right to 
serve God as he pleases or does not 
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please ; that all men are eligible to 
all postsand employments ; that each 
one has the right to require each 
functionary of public administration 
to give an account and justification 
of his conduct ; and that the people 
have at all times a right to change 
their form of government, to correct 
it, or to choose another/ Nothing, 
however, but fatal mischiefs resulted 
to Holland from this revolution. 
French forces remained to preserve the 
Dutch in the most abject submission ; 
the oriental possessions of the pro- 
vinces, their ships of trade, tiieir 
ships of war, became the prey of 
the English ; agriculture languished ; 
their trade itself was trans&rred to 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia ; and for the two factions 
which formerly existed, twenty now 
arose. At length, in 1799, the Eng- 
lish were induced to hope that, by 
an invasion of the Dutch provinces 
they might rescue them from repub- 
lican robbery, and restore their an- 
cient government. Russia lent its 
generous and willing aid ; the British 
netjt easily seized that of Holland ; 
and the landing of a powerful Eng- 
lish and Russian force was accom- 
plished at the Helder. But the diffi- 
culties of the country, the inclemency 
of tile season, and other disadvan- 
tages, which hud not been foreseen, 
and could not be provided against, 
disapiiointed tlie hopes of the in- 
vaders. Holland remained under the 
power of the French ; and in 1806 
it was raised, as if in mockery, to the 
dignity of a kingdom, with Louis, 
the brother of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
for its sovereign. 

The English were too much engaged 
in Spain to care further about Hol- 
land, until 1809; when to create a 
diversion in favour of Austria (which 
had been prostrated by Napoleon's 
victory at Wagram), an expedition 
was sent to the Netherlands, anther 
the earl of Chatham and Sir Rtdmrd 
Strachan, The fortress of Flushing, 
and the island of Walcheren, were 
subdued ; but the unhealthiness of 
the climate forced the conquerors to 

2 
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evacuate tliese acquisitions, after the 
sacrifice of many valuable lives. It 
must be confessed tliat this unfortu- 
nate enterprise was badly conceived, 
and as illy executed. The armament 
did not reach the coast of Holland 
until Austria had been irretrievably 
ruined ; and the main objects of the 
expedition, which were the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet in the 
Scheldt, and the occupation of Ant- 
werp, were scarcely attempted. In 
1810, Louis Buonaparte, tired of his 
brother s iron yoke, ( Napoleon having 
all along regarded Holland simply as 
an enslaved province of bis empire,) 
resigned his crown ; and from the 
period of that event until 1813, the 
country was dc facto part and parcel 
of France. On the defeat of Napo- 
leon at Leipsic, 1813, an insurrection 
began at Amsterdam, the stadtholder 
(son of William V.) was called over 
from England, and all the provinces 
of the Netherlands, catholic as well 
as protestant, (Belgium as well as 
Holland,) acknowledged him ruler. 
William V. had died in England. 

Naples under Josurn Buona- 
parte AND Joachim Murat.— ( see 
ihe reign of Ferdinand /. of the Two 
Sidiies.) 

Persia under Luft Ali Kuan, 
&c. — An interregnum of ten years 
occurred after the death of Kharim 
Khan 1 776 ; and the period was fear- 
fully marked by bloodslied . I nstantly 
on the deatli of Kharim being an- 
nounced in Shirauz, two-and-twenty 
of the principal officers of the army, 
men of high rank and family, took 
possession of the citadel, with a rcso- 
fution to acknowledge Abul Futteh 
Khan, the eldest son of the late Va- 
keel ; while another party proclaimed 
Zikea Khan, also related to the Va- 
keel, and a person of great wealth 
and influence, Bach of tliese and 
many others obtained the govern- 
ment for a short space of time ; and 
at length two powerful competitors, 
Aga Mohammed and Jaafar Khan, 
foiiglit a terrible battle, 1788, at 
Yezdekhast, in which the former 
gained tlie advantage, but was soon 


after driven out by Luft Ali Khan, 
of the Zend tribe, and a relative of 
the late Vakeel, 1789. This chief- 
tain contrived to keep the tlirone, 
though with difficulty, for six years, 
when he fell by the hands of assas- 
sins, and Aga Moliammed was unani- 
mously received as shah, 1795. Ho 
was of the Kajar tribe, and by his 
activity and severity put an end to 
anarchy. Having seen tranquillity 
restored to the various provinces, he 
commenced a war with Kussia for the 
recovery of (Georgia ; ' hut while in 
that expedition, two of liis menial 
attendants whom he had threatened 
with punishment, murdered him, 
1797. He was succeeded by his ne- 
phew, Futteh Ali Khan ; and during 
that shah’s long reign of thirty-seven 
years, Russia dispossessed Persia of 
all licr northern provinces hetw<‘eri 
the Enxine and Caspian seas. TIjo 
peace of Turkmanschai, 1828, left 
Russia the dictator of Teheran ; ne- 
vertheless, Futteh did every thing in 
his power to suppress the Muscovite 
influence, and in the poetic and figu- 
rative language of his country, used 
to exclaim, * The horses of the Irrinls 
can go where the horses of their an- 
cestors w'cnt ; but if wc make w'ide 
roads, the wliecls of the infidels will 
speedily begin to roll, and to traverse 
them/ This was his argument for 
keeping up the ancient w^ariike habits 
of his race, and for preferring the use 
of the saddle to the modern luxury of 
a carriage. Futteh Ali died 18*34 ; 
and a terrible conflict ensued respect- 
ing the succession. 

Kaubul under Timur Khan, &c. 
— Timur succeeded his father, Ah- 
med, founder of the state, 1773, hav- 
ing full sway, at his accession, over 
Kaubul Proper, Balkh part of Kho- 
rasan, Belucbistan, Scinde, and the 
Punjaub. His reign of twenty years 
was tolerably peaceful for that of an 
oriental prince ; but be lost Scinde, 
and left the country at bis decease in 
1793, in a fearful state of division. 
His eldest son Humaiun ought to 
have been his successor, little as strict 
hereditary right is acknowledged in 
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tlie East ; but the Barukzye tribe 
compelled the people to receive Ti- 
iriiir s second son^ Zemaun, as shah, 
who proved a weak and cmcl ruler. 
IJis reign of seven years was marked 
by the extraordinary scheme he had 
j)laniied for the invasion of India. 
By his trifling force, the Mahrattas 
and British were to be subdued ; and 
his family was to recover that ascen- 
dancy in the country of the Mon- 
gols, which had been held by his 
grandfather. An extravagant expe- 
dition to carry out his views was pre- 
vented, 1799, by the insurrection of 
Poyndar Khan, son of Iladjce Jumai, 
noticed in the preceding reign of 
A limed ; which Poyndar now assumed 
the title of Sirafraus Khan. Poyn- 
dar was head of the Barukzycs when 
tlioy placed Zeniaim on the throne ; 
hut the shah seized him and put him 
to death, and thus established a 
blood-feud wliich still exists between 
the two chief tribes of Barukzyes and 
Duranis. In 1800, Zemaun’s own 
hail-brother, Mahmud, rose against, 
and not only dcfioscd, but blinded 
him ; being aided in Ids revolt by 
Fiilteh Klian, sun of the executed 
Siralraus. Maiimud, however, soon 
disgusted the Afghans by his tyranny ; 
and the north-eastern tribe of Ghil- 
zies succeeded in expelling him, 
I80.S, and placed Suujah-cl-Mulk, 
uterine brother of Shah Zemaun, on 
tlie throne. The new sovereign be- 
gan his reign with great wisdom; 
but he had much to contend with. 
The fraternal disputes that had taken 
place„liad given strength to the tribal 
system again, whose frudal authority 
had been almost annihilated by the 
introduction of monarchy ; and Shah 
Sliujal) found it impossible to unite 
the clans against the numerous ene- 
niics that he saw rising against the 
Afghan power. The Sikhs seized 
the Punjaiib (or country of five ri- 
vers), Beluchistan threw off the Kau- 
bnl yoke, and Persia got back the 
portion of Khorasan which Ahmed 
i‘iid taken from her ; so that the 
«ew shah, in a few years after his ac- 
(Session, saw the state peeled down to 
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a district, which was bounded on the 
north by Bukhara, west by Persia, 
south by Beluchistan and Scinde, and 
east by the Indus — being scarcely a 
third of the territory left by the foun- 
der, Ahmed. The conspiracies of the 
tribes at length became so formidable, 
that Fiitteh Klian, now chief of the 
Barukzyes, and brother of tlie subse- 
quently celebrated Dost Mohammed 
Khan, on being refused office by 
Siiali Shujah, organized a rising at his 
castle of Ghiriskh, drove out the 
shah, and restored Mahmud to the 
throne as nominal sovereign, 1809 ; 
himself acting as visir with real pow- 
er. Futteh, liowever, had some diffi- 
culty in maintaining his post. The 
Sikhs, who had already obtained the 
Punjauh, threatened to cross the In- 
dus, and seize Attock; and, on the 
other side, Persia was planning a 
march across the western boundary, 
to take Herat. Attock actually fell 
to Uunjeet Singh ; but Futtelfs ra- 
pid advance upon Herat prevented 
the success of the Persian arms. The 
visir, while at Herat, grossly insulted 
prince Feruz, the brother of Shah 
Mahmud, its governor ; and as the 
ambitious minister had previously 
shown his contempt for prince Kani- 
ran, Mamud’s son, the heir-appa- 
rent, Feruz and Kamran united tlieir 
prayers to the shall that the visir 
might be removed- They even laid 
hands on Fiitteh, and blinded him, 
and eventually had him assassi- 
nated— an act which confirmed the 
Barukzyes blood-enemies of the Du- 
rani house. Dost Mohammed, se- 
cond surviving broiber of Futteh, 
now roused his eighteen remaining 
brothers to join in avenging the visir s 
murder ; the provinces were soon in 
arms ; and Mahmud, hastily abdicat- 
ing, fled with the crown jewels and 
his other treasures to Herat, 1818, a 
place wliich had been his residence 
when governor of Khorasan, under 
his father Timur. Having at once 
acknowledged himself a vassal of Per- 
sia, he was allowed to* keep rule in 
the district of Herat until his decease 
in 1829 ; when his son Kamran was 
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in like manner, permitted to bear the 
title of khan of Herat. (See Founds 
dation of Herat.) 

The Sikh Monabchy bbtablish- 
CD. — The Afghans of Kaubul had so 
harassed tlie Sikhs (after the est£u 
biishment of the Afghan power in 
Persia), that they retired for the 
most part from their settlements in 
the plains, to the mountains of North 
India, the former seat of the Af- 
ghans themselves. At length, how- 
ever, a youth of the warlike sect, 
named Kunjeet, contrived to per- 
form some signal service for Zemaun, 
shah of Kaubul ; whereon he was in- 
vested, though only sixteen years 
old, with the government of Laliore, 
as viceroy, 1798. In 1800, Runjeet 
had so well laid his plans, that he 
assembled all the Sikhs, and declared 
himself not only their king, but in- 
dependent amir of Lahore, to the 
general satisfaction, lie thereupon 
abolished the division into tribes, and 
from year to year, in spite of the jea- 
lousy of the Afghans, saw his new 
state rapidly increase in power. W ith 
the favourite eastern style of Singh, 
or *The Lion,^ Runjeet took ad- 
vantage of the disturbances of Kau- 
biih and over-ran the country. On 
the dethronement of Shah Shujah, 
1809, he received that Afghan mo- 
narch, and gave him a residence at 
Laliore ; and he hj no means forgot 
to deprive him of his well-known ex- 
traofdinaiy horde of jewels. It was 
in 1813, that Runjeet was resolved 
to force from the cx-shah his magni- 
ficent diamond, called Kohinur, * the 
mountain of light,* which Nadir Shah 
liad abstracted from the peacock- 
throne of Delhi ; and the ‘Lions'^ 
character, more unscrupulous than 
cruel, was curiously displayed in the 
measures he adopted to possess him- 
self of the highly coveted prize. The 
exiled family was deprived of all 
nourishment during two days ; but 
whefi their firmness was found proof 
against hunger, food was supplied. 
It was in vain that Shah Shdjmi de- 
nied the diamond to be in his pos- 
session: and having exhausted re- 


monstrance, be resorted to artifice 
and delay. Runjeet, however, was 
neither to be deceived, nor diverted 
from his purpose ; and at length the 
shah, seeing that nothing else would 
satisfy the rapacity of the Sikli, agreed 
to give up the jewel. Accordingly, 
on the 1st of June, 1813, the Maha- 
rajah waited on the shah for the pur- 
pose of the surrender. He was re- 
ceived with great dignity by the ex- 
monarch ; and botli being seated, 
there was a solemn eilencc, wiiich 
lasted for nearly an hour ! Runjeet 
then grew impatient, and whispered 
an attendant to remind the shah of 
the object of their meeting. No 
answer was returned ; but tlie shah 
made a signal with his eyes to an 
eunuch, who retired, and brought in 
a small roll, which he placed on the 
carpet, at equal distances between 
the two chiefs. Runjeet ordered the 
roll to be unfolded, and the diamond 
was exhibited to his sight. He re- 
cognized, seized it, and, without any 
ceremony, immediately retired. The 
jewel in question is of the finest water, 
half the size of a hen’s egg, and 
is calculated by Jewish lapidaries as 
being worth 3| millions sterling. 
Runjeet afterwards contrived to ab- 
stract the Punjaub, and the romantic 
vale of Cachemire (the last in J8J9) 
from Kaubul, having just before added 
Multan to bis state. In 1823, the 
decisive battle of Nushero on the 
north side of the Kaubul river, se- 
cured his power from that stream to 
Pesliawur, the modern capital of the 
then reduced Afghanistan, which, un- 
der Dost Mohammed, agreed to pay an 
annual tribute to the conqueror. In 
1839, when the British had resolved 
on the restoration of Shah Shdjah 
of Kaubul, in order to which Dost* 
Mohammed was to be dethroned, 
Runjeet became their ally, having for- 
gotten perhaps, after the lapse of 
years, how grievously he had despoil- 
ed the Afghans, (the enemies of his 
fisith,) and especially Shah Shujah 
himself, of both territories and jewels. 
Illness, however, seized ‘the lion,’ 
on tlie march from Lahore to Ghuzni, 
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and death ensued, July, 1839 ; when 
the throne he had founded passed to 
his son, Kurruck Singh. 

One of the singularities of Runjeet 
was his formation of a regiment of 
Amazons, 1^0 in number, selected 
from the prettiest girls of Cachemire, 
Persia, and the Pinijaub. They were 
magnificently dressed, armed with 
bows and arrows, and used frequently 
to appear on horseback as cavalry, for 
the amusement of * the maharajah.* 
They not only received handsome 
pay from Runjeet, but were reward- 
ed by liiin for any trifling service, 
with grants of whole villages; and 
fi\C of them sacrificed themselves, 
together with his four wives, in suttee, 
on occasion of his decease. Runjeet 
Singh was one of the wealthiest east- 
erh sovereigns of whom we have 
any r^lprd, as respects jewels; it 
being the barbaric custom to preserve 
property in that concentrated form, 
in case of a sudden reverse of fortune. 
The Kohinurf perhaps the largest 
diamond in the world, was worn by 
him in an armlet, with a diamond on 
cither side of the size of a sparrow’s 
egg. He had also a ruby of extra- 
ordinary weight, having the names of 
Aurungzeb, Ahmed Shah, and other 
rulers, engraven on it; and a topaz, 
for which he gave 20,000 rupees, as 
large as halfa billiard bull. All these 
ho loft by will to the various temples 
of his sect : and the kohinur at the 
present liour forms the eye of the 
hideous idol in the Sikh fane at 
Orissa. 

The^ following account of an inter- 
view with Runjeet will be read with 
interest ; it is the authentic narrative 
of a British officer, high in command 
ia India. ^ He had a fancy for gar- 
•dens, of which he possessed many all 
round Lahore ; in each was a small 
single-roomed villa, with a verandah 
all round, and on the flat roofe of 
these he often reared a small tent, in 
which he slept. His liabit was to 
pllop from one to the other of these 
(some few miles apart) in tlie cool 
season, suddenly ordering the light 
camp-equipage (always ready) to fol- 
low him, sometimes appointing his 


court to meet him. The day I speak 
of, be was girt with his whole court. 
We approached the garden he occu- 
pied through two lines of his favour- 
ite mounted regiment of suwaurs, 
whom he called his * immortals.’ 
Their uniform is a tunic of yellow 
silk, quilted ; the legs are clad in 
tight scarlet silk trousers, and on the 
head is a light steel helmet, round 
which twists a red silk turban ; and 
if all that glitters about them is not 
gold, it still shines very brightly. 
A shield of tough bull-hide, with 
bright steel bosses was slung behind 
each horseman’s back ; and ttieir pic- 
turesque arras were the curved scime- 
tar, spear, or matchlock. We next 
passed between rows of his chosen 
infantry, and so approached the ter- 
race, where, surrounded by his sa- 
traps, sat the maharajah. A sight 
more gorgeous than this court circ.le, 
or more simple than the monarch’s 
own appearance, could not be ima- 
gined. The Siklis are a very hand- 
some race ; Dhian Singh, the prime 
minister, and Suchait Singh, brothers, 
were clad most sumptuously; the 
former, under a panoply of polished 
steel plate armour, an Asiactic Mars, 
moved as lightly as if clad in silk 
alone; the latter, taller, and of a 
softer cast of beauty, was rustling in 
keencaub, and silk, and was one 
blaze of jewels. Tlie other sirdars 
(chiefs) were splendidly dressed also ; 
and when the eye fell from this glit- 
tering circle, it rested upon the figure 
of a little old man, really not mucli 
taller than a dwarf, seated on a low 
plain chair, and habited in a plain 
green Cachemire suit, of the com- 
monest material. On his head was 
a turban like a night-cap ; and a long 
gray bmrd (where all the rest were 
black by nature or art) hung down 
upon his breast in uncared-for rag- 
gedness. This was the mighty Run- 
jeet Singh — the wisest, bravest, most 
powerful, and richest of Asiatic 
princes. At his feet two little boys, 
of about four years old, were rolling 
about in chilcfish glee, bein^ the sons 
of two favourite chiefs slain by his 
side in battle, and he had adopted 
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theit oiFspiing. Tame pigeons were 
hovering over tbc maharajah’s head, 
and deriving from his hands their 
accvistomed food. His chair was 
half hidden by the flowers it stood 
amongst ; and his favourite horses 
were being led past by grooms for 
his inspection. 

SVAIN ITNDEE CuAKT.ES IV. ThiS 

prince succeeded his father, Charles 
III., 1788, and regarded with the 
same anxiety as his predecessor had 
done, the situation of French affairs. 
In every way he laboured to prevent 
the spread of republican principles in 
the peninsula ; and upon the murder 
of Louis XVI., he commenced war 
with tlie revolutionar}' government. 
The Spanish arms, however, were 
constant!}' unsuccessful ; and when 
St. Sebastian, and the fort of Belle- 
garde, followed by Biiboa, hud fallen, 
the affrighted king made an alliance 
with his enemies, 1795. Being now 
('utvrely under the dominion of 
France, Charles commenced war with 
England, but soon saw his fleet 
beaten off Cape St. Vincent, by Sir 
John Jervis. The chief minister of 
Charles was Manuel Godoy, who, 
from being an obscure gardc-du-corps, 
was in one year, 1792, made a lieu- 
tenant-general, an admiral, a duke, 
and a knight of the Golden Fleece. 
He married the king’s own niece, 
and was created Prince of the 
Peace. Through his influence with 
the queen, who might be said to rule 
the whole nation with Godoy, Charles 
was induced to treat his own son, the 
prince of Asturias, as a weakly youth, 
and unfit to succ>eed to the throne ; 
and that infante (afterwards Ferdi- 
nand VII.) was accordingly kept in 
a state of strict seclusion. Mic prince 
of Asturias, however, was the favour- 
ite of the people; and when, in 
1807, the Spaniards reflected upon 
the destruction of their navy, through 
Godw’s attachment to France; upon 
the, loss of their North American 
settlements, which had been bestowed 
on that treacherous power for its 
protection ; and upon the probable 
secession of tlieir South American 
colonies, then in a state of insurrec- 


tion,— they resolved on crushing, if 
possible, the power of tlie minister. 
Prince Ferdinand, urged by inju- 
dicious friends, hereupon [secretly ad- 
dressed a letter to Napoleon, com- 
plaining of his family’s and country’s 
distresses, which he affirmed to arise 
from the thraldom in which both 
were held by Godoy, requesting his 
aid to displace the favourite, and 
putting himself under the emperor’s 
protection. Godoy, being apprized 
of the affair, hastened to king Cliarles, 
and having assured him that liis son 
Ferdinand was conspiring both against 
his crown, and his life, had him 
seized, and placed in close confiqg- 
ment. Napoleon, however, lost no 
time in sending troops into the pe- 
ninsula under the pretence of march- 
ing against Portugal; and when he 
had surprised, and taken seveggl Spa- 
nish fortresses, the court, in alarm, 
resolved on retiring to the colony of 
Mexico. March 17th, 1808, was 
fixed for the departure ; and the 
carriages having drawn up at the 
palace at ten at night, a mutiny com- 
menced against the soldiery, Godoy 
was sought for and ultimately appre- 
hended, and the spirited conduct of 
the brothers, Ferdinand and Carlos, 
alone saved that minister’s life, little 
as he expected protection at their 
hands. The retreat was now aban- 
doned ; and Charles, observing the 

E ilarity of his son, abdicated in 
ivour, and on the i9th of March 
the latter assumed the title of Fer- 
dinand VII. This arrangement, how- 
ever, did not suit Napoleon, who con- 
trived, under specious pretexts, to 
draw father and son to Bayonne, and 
obliged both to resign tiic Spanish 
crown in his favour. Ferdinand and 
his brotlier, Don Carlos, were con- 
veyed in honourable custody to Tal- 
leyrand’s seat at Valcnpay ; where they 
remained till Napoleon, induced by 
bis reverses in Spain and Germany, 
restored the former to his throne, 
1814, with the proviso that he should 
drive the English from the peninsula. 
King Charles IV. died at Rome, 1819- 
Fall OF Venice under the Doge 
Manini. — Three inquisitors had been 
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placed in the room of the doge Mo- 
cenigo, 1776, the Venetians being 
very generally tinctured with repub- 
lican notions ; at all events they bad 
become strongly opposed to the aris- 
tocratical form which had for ages 
prevailed. Nevertheless, by the yet 
great influence of the oligarchy, the 
usual government had been restored, 

1 779; when Paolo Hlmeki was elect- 
ed doge, and ruled the state until his 
decease in 1789, in which year a 
dreadful fire destroyed a large portion 
of the city of Venice. Luigi Manini 
was then chosen doge : and upon the 
coincident breaking out of the French 
rqyulution, Venice joined tlie other 
states of Italy, to oppose the pro- 
gress of the republican leaders. The 
city of the oligarchy, however, was at 
length occupied by the French, 1797 ; 
and tha wedding of the Adriatic was 
omitted that year, by the doge’s com* 
mand, for the first time since the 
institution of the magnificent ceremo- 
nial by Ziani, 1 1 77. A tumult having 
taken place in the city soon after the 
ocen pation, 'wherein severalF rench sol- 
diers were killed, the main republican 
army on its return from Vienna, de- 
])osed the doge, dissolved the oligar- 
chy, and, to the groat joy of a very 
increased populace, constituted Ve- 
nice a republic. Some intention was 
tlien expressed by tlie invaders to 
annex the state to the now Cisalpine 
republic, as a Frcncli province ; but 
the treaty between the French and 
the emperor of Germany not being 
yet signed, on account of the former 
[lavirij refused to restore Mantua, as 
it was stipulated they should do in 
the preliminaries, they ceded Venice 
to Germany, in lieu of Mantua. 
Tims, in the year 1797, was ‘ the city 
• of the seventy isles,’ whose terrible, 
yet often romantic liistory takes so 
prominent u place in European an- 
nals, humbled for ever, by a power 
which had for ccnturiesj^iieen proud 
of her alliance ; and she now simply 
figures as a common seaport of the 
Austrian Lombardo- Venetic king- 
dom. 

Ireland under George IIL, from 
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1789 to THE union, 1801. — We have 
stated that Ireland was in a condition 
little above anarchy when the French 
revolution began, 1789. It was not, 
therefore, matter of surprise to Great 
Britain, that an explosion which 
shook all Europe, should be very 
seriously felt by her ever-effervescent 
sister. The firet token of rebellion 
in France was the signal for revolt to 
the discontented, the unprincipled, 
and the profligate of all nations. In 
England, French innovating opinions 
spread with rapidity, and their pro- 
gress at one time was most alarming ; 
but the firmness of the executive 
government, supported by the good 
sense of the nation, prevented any 
actual outbreak. In Ireland those 
destructive principles took an imme- 
diate liold ; and the people were 
urged forward to the last stage of 
crime* A conspiracy was entered 
upon to separate the territory from 
Great Britain, and to establisli a re- 
public, after effei^tiug the ruin of all 
religious establishments. Tiie most 
active engine of this treasonable com* 
biiiation was the Society of United 
Irishmen, established J791. The 
subject of parliamentary reform was 
a cover to its real designs ; but it cir- 
culated writings of a flagitious ten- 
dency with perseverance ; and * the 
lower classes were trained by' it to be 
instruments of the most diabolical 
barbarity. The soldier was incited 
to betray bis king, the tenant his 
landlord, the servant bis master* In 
the issue, magistrates, witnesses, ju- 
rors, all who ventured to support 
the law's, were marked for destruc- 
tion ; and assassins, sparing neither 
sex nor age, spread everywrherc ter- 
ror and dismay. In the sjjimmer of 
1796, a direct communication with 
the enemy was opened by the heads 
of the conspiracy ; and French assist- 
ance was promised speedily to be 
sent in aid of the disaflected, whose 
number in Ulster alone was 100,000. 
An agent was soon after despatched 
to the French Directory (lord Fitz- 
gerald), who, accompanied by Mr. 
U’Connor, had an inter^dew with 
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general Hoche ; and in this confer- 
ence every tiling was settled respect- 
ing an invasion* 

Accordingly, in December, 1796, 
the French fleet took advantage of a 
thick fog, and escaping from Brest, 
unobserved by admiral Colpoys, an- 
chored in Bantry Bay. The appear- 
ance of this armament excited a con- 
siderable degree of alarm, since the 
Union Society had not extended its in- 
fluence so far ; so that the demonstra- 
tions given of an ardour to oppose the 
enemy wherever a descent should be 
attempted, induced the invading ships 
to retire. During 1797, extensive 
preparations were made, both at the 
Texel and Brest, for a second at- 
tempt ; but the enemy’s designs were 
again frustrated by the victory of 
lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, in 
October. In the mean time, vigor- 
ous measures were pursued against 
the conspirators. The insurrection- 
act was passed, by which the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland was enabled to 
proclaim any county in a state of 
disturbance, and to treat it accord- 
ingly ; while the habcjis corpus-act 
was suspended, and the yeomanry es- 
tablished. Notwithstanding these 
forts of the law, many parts of Lein- 
ster and Munster were in the pos- 
session of a complete banditti early 
in 1798 ; and no night passed with- 
out the commission of numerous 
murders. The arrest of the Leinster 
committee, however, on the 12th of 
March, with several leading members 
of the Union, tended so much to 
harass the designs of the conspirators, 
that a plan was digested by their mi- 
litaiy committee for a general rising 
on the 23rd of May. The govern- 
ment being perfectly informed of the 
plot, several of the leaders were ap- 
prehended on the 21st. Neverthe- 
less, the insurrection took place on 
the night appointed. The rebels first 
attacked the town of Naas, but were 
repulsed by the Armagh militia ; and 
in several other engagements tbw 
were in like manner defeated. Thefr 
principal strength seeming to be col- 
lected in Wexford, a vigorous attack 


was made upon that coiintv by gene- 
rals Lake and Moore ; and such was 
the activity and ener^r of the officers 
and soldiers, that tranquillity began 
gradually to be restored. Lord Ed- 
ward Fitxgerald, a son of the first 
duke of Leinster, the chief leader of 
the insurgents, was arrested in Dub- 
lin ; and being severely wounded in 
the struggle with the magistrates, 
he died a few days after in prison, 
June 4th. About the end of Au- 
gust, some frigates from France a[)- 
peared in Kilala bay, and landed 
about 1000 men, with arms and 
ammunition ; but the invaders, on 
being attacked by general Lake, Sur- 
rendered at discretion. Anotlier 
French expedition was intercepted by 
the squadron under sir John Warren, 
and captured. This last occurrence 
put an end to French hopes; and 
though banditti continued for some 
time to infest the country, they were, 
by the vigilance and activity of the 
king’s troops, pursued to tlieir lurk- 
ing-places, and destroyed. 

The union of Ireland with CJ real Bri- 
tain seemed now the only thing want- 
ing to her security. The subject was 
laid before the British parliament by 
Mr. Pitt ; and after undergoing an 
ample discussion, it received the ap- 
pruj^ation of a great majority in both 
houses. Wlien the subject caint-! to 
be considered in the Irish parlia- 
ment, the same intemperate violence 
which had characterized its debates 
on former occasions was manifested : 
in a word, dazzled and bewildered by 
a phantom which they called Inde- 
pendence, the members were inca- 
pable of canvassing a subject of such 
magnitude, in all its bearings. When 
two countries cxist<^as separate na- 
tions under the same sovereign, the 
question respecting tlie expediency 
of a legislative * union, abstractedly 
considered, seems to be attended with 
no difficulties. Among the import- 
ant benefits that may naturally be 
expected to flow from such a junc- 
tion, may be reckoned an increase of 
energy, a consolidation of resources, 
a coincidence of views and interests, 
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and tlie gradual decay of national | 
distinctions, by which animosities are 
Ibrnented, In the case of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the situation of both 
liad rendered such a measure neces- 
sary for their mutual prosperity ; and 
France, without it, would certainly 
have added Ireland to her doini- 
iiioiis. Notwithstanding the inflam- 
matory harangues of the democratic 
party," and Uie opposition of Mr. 
G rattiin, tiie 1 rish pari lament at length 
agreed upon a bill, which, after vast 
opposition, Anally passed both houses, 
April IBOO; and a similar bill hav- 
ing l)een brought into the British 
ptwliament by Mr. Pitt and lord 
Grenville, botli received the royal 
assent. It was hereby determined that 
from the 1st of January, 1801, there 
should be but one imperial parlia- 
ment for the British islands ; wherein 
Ireland should be represented at 
Westminster by four spiritual peers 
taken in rotation every session, twen- 
ty-eight temporal peers chosen by 
tht' Irish prelates and peers for life, 
and 100 commoners (since increased 
to 105), elected in die usual man- 
ner. By the act of union, the Irish 
are admitted to a share of all the 
trade of Great Britain, except such 
as is confined to chartered companies, 
and is of course not free to the»>4n- 
iiabitants of Britain at large. Ire- 
land still retains her own laws and 
courts of justice, together with her 
court of chancery ; and her majesty 
is represented in Dublin by a lord- 
lieutenant, as when the two islands 
were two kingdoms. Ireland is like- 
wise exempted from all concern with 
the debt of Great Britain contracted 
before the Union; in which respect 
the terms granted to her are prefer- 
* able to those which bad been granted 
by England to Scotland;^ and her 
contribution to the imperial expenses 
is but as one to seven-and-a-haxf. 

The Loans Libutekakt of Ire- 
land, from the first, in 1361, to the 
present day, have been as follows : — 
1301, Lionel, earl of Ulster; 1379, 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March ; 
1382, Philip Courteney, lord Birm- 


ingham, general; 1384, Robert De 
Vere, earl of Oxford; 1894, king 
Richard II., in person ; 1895, Ro- 
ger Mortimer, earl of March and Ul- 
ster; 1399, king Richard IL, in per- 
son (second time) ; 1401, Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster ; 1410, John, duke 
of Bedford; 1418, Edward, earl of 
March ; 1414, sir John Talbot ; 1416, 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster ; 1427, 
sir John de Grey; 1428, sir J. Sut- 
ton, lord Dudley ; 1482, sir Thomas 
Stanley ; 1438, Lion, lord Wells ; 
1440, James, carl of Ormond ; 1446, 
J., earl of Shrewsbury ; 1449, Rich- 
ard, duke of York ; 1461, George, 
duke of Clarence, for life ; 1479, Ri- 
chard, duke of York; 1483, prince 
Edward, son to Richard III. ; 1485, 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln ; 
1490, Jasper, duke of Bedford ; J 496, 
Gerald, earl of Kildare, and in J504; 
1501, Henry, duke of York, ^ter- 
wards Henry VI IL; 1504, Gerald, 
earl of Kildare ; 1520, Thomas How- 
ard, carl of Surrey ; 1,530, Henry, 
duke of Richmond; 1558, Thomas, 
earl of Sussex ; 1 598, Robert, earl of 
Essex ; 1599, sir Charles Blunt, 
lord Mountjoy ; 1639, Thomas, lord 
viscount Wentworth, carl of Straf- 
ford ; 1643, James, marquis of Or- 
mond; 1649, Oliver Cromwell; 1660, 
James Butler, duke, marquis, and 
carl of Ormond; 1669, John Ro- 
berts, lord Roberts ; 1 670, J. Berke- 
ley, lord Berkeley ; 1672, Arthur 
Cupel, earl of Essex ; 1677, James 
Butler, duke of Ormond ; 1685, Henry 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon; 1686, Ri- 
chard Talbot, earl of Tyrconnell ; 
1690, Henry Sidney, lord Sidney ; 
1695, Henry Capel, loi*d Capel ; 
1701, Lau. llvde, earl of Rochester ; 
1 703, James Butler, duke of Ormond, 
and in 1711 ; 1707, Thomas Ilerbeit, 
earl of Pembroke ; 1709, Thomas 
Wharton, earl of Wharton; 1711, 
July 3, James, duke of Ormond ; 
1713, Oct. 27, Charles, duke of 
Shrewsbury; 1717, Aug. 7, Charles, 
duke of Bolton, 1721, Aug. 28, 
Charles, duke of Grafton ; 1724, Oct. 
22, John, lord Carteret ; 1731, Sept. 
11, Lionel, duke of Dorset, and again, 
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September 19, 1751 ; 1737, Sept 7, 1790, Jan, .5, John, carl of West- 

William, duko of Devonshire; 1745, moreland ; 1795,^ Jan. 4, William, 
Aug. 31, Philip, earl of Chesterfield ; earl of Fitzwilliam ; 1795, March 31, 
1747, Sept 13, William, carl of Han- John, carl Camden ; 1798, June 20, 
ripgton ; 1751, Sept 19, Lionel, duke Charles, marquis Cornwallis; 1801, 
of Dorset; 1755, May 5, William, May 25, Philip, earl of Ilardwickc ; 
marquis of Hartington; 1757, Sept. ISOfi, March 18, John, duke of Bed- 
25, John, duke of Bedford; 1761, ford; 1807, April 19, Charles, duke 
Oct. 0, George, earl of Halifax; of liichinond; 1813, Ang.26, Charlo.s, 
1 763, Sept. 22, Hugh, duke of North- earl Whitworth ; 1*81 7, Oct. 9, Charles, 
uinberland ; 17G5, Oct. 18, Francis, carl Talbot; 1821, Dec. 20, llich- 
caii of Hertford; 1767, Oct 14, ard, marquis Wellesley, and again, 
George, viscount Townsend ; 1772, Sept 26, 1833 ; 1828, March 1, 
Nov. 30, Simon, earl ilarcourt; 1777, Henry, marquis of Anglesey, and 
Jan. 25, John, earl of Buckingham- again. Doc. 23, 1830; 1829, March 
shire; 1 760, Dec. 23, Frederick, earl 6, Hugh, duke of Northumberland; 
of Carlisle; 1782, April 14, Wil- 1830. Dec. 23, Henry, marquis ‘pf 
liam Henry, duke of Portland ; 1782, Anglesey; 1833, Sept 26, Richard, 
Sept 35, George, earl Temple, and marquis" Wellesley ; 18p4, Dec. 29, 
again, December 16, 1787, as nuir- Thomas, earl of Haddington ; 1835, 
quis of Buckingham ; 1783, June 3, April 23, Henry Constantine, earl of 
Robert, carl of Northingtou ; 1784, M ul grave ; 183.9, April 3, Hugh, vis- 
Feb.-24, Charles, duke of ilutland, count Ehrington ; 1841, Sept. 15, 
who died 24th Oct. 1767 ; 1787, Dec. Thomas Philip, earl de Grey. 

10, George, marquis of Buckingham ; 

CHIEF BATTLES. 

Lord Howe’s Victory, 1794, hap- the Godavery, so as to come between 
peued on the 1st of June, in the At- tlie approaching enemy and HyJra- 
lantic ocean, 1000 miles from the had. The confederates, finding them- 
coast of France ; and it was the first selves thus baffled, retraced their 
of that series of triumphs which even- steps to Jalnapoor ; and continued 
tually extinguished the French navy, retw^ating, in order to augment their 
in the w'ar of the revolution. Villa- foitH^, until they reached the banks of 
rct-Joyeuse was the French admiral, the Kaitna and Juah, along which 
Nile, 1798, gained by the immor- they encamped. Here tlie general 
tal Nelson over the French fleet un- resolved to attack them, though tlicir 
der admiral Brueys, in Aboukirbay. army amounted to 40,000 men, and^ 
Seringapatam, 1 799. — This capi- his own did not not exceed 5000, of 
tal of the Mysore country, in Ilin- which only 2000 were^ Europeans, 
dustan, w^as taken by general Harris, Having made the fortified village of 
and the body of Tippd Sultaun was Assayc his head-quarters, the general 
found under heaps of slain at one of crossed the Kaitna at a ford near the 
the gates. village of Pepulpon ; ujjou which 

Marengo in Italy, 1800, between the enemy opened upon his troops a 
Napoleon, and the Austrians under cannonade that did terrible execu- 
Melas ; in which the latter were de- tion. As the British guns could not 
feated, with the loss of 15,000 men reach ihc foe in return, the general or- 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. dered the artillery to be left behind, 
Assaye, 1803. — On August 29, and the whole line to move on. This 
1803, general Wellesley, having re- was the critical moment : the stoutest 
ccivijd intelligence that Scindiah and heart must have felt the greatest 
tlie rajah of Berah were marching anxiety at seeing so small a force ad- 
upon Hydrabad, tlie Nizam’s capital vanciiig to the charge against an ar- 
mov€*d forward to the left bank of I my eight times their number, in a 
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strong position, and protected by 
more than 100 pieces of cannon, all 
served by French ofiicers and engi- 
neers. The enemy, however, were 
soon compelled to fall somewhat 
hack ; and though the ranks of the 
74th were in a few minutes so thin- 
neJ by the cannonade, that a body 
of Scindiali’s cavalry was encouraged 
to charge it, the horsemen were 
charged in turn by the British ca- 
valry, and driven with great slaughter 
into the Jiiah. At length the ene- 
my’s line, overawed by the steady ad- 
vance of the British, gave way in 
every direction ; and tlie general’s 
cavjilrv, which had crossed to the 
northward of the Jnah, cut in 
among their broken infantry, and 
charged the fugitives along the banks 
with the greatest effect. The small- 
ness oft his force did not permit 
general Wellesley to secure all the 
advantages he had gained ; and 
even while his troops were pur- 
suing the fugitives, a considerable 
number of the enemy, who had, after 
Fal.itaff’s method, thrown themselves 
on the ground, as if slain, suddenly 
rose up, and seizing the guns that 
hiid been left in the rear by the Bri- 
tish, h(.*gan to open upon them a fierce 
and destructive cannonade. Their 
cavalry also, which had been con- 
stantly hovering round tlic Brif&h 
troops without coining to action, still 
<‘ontinued near general Wellesley’s 
line. Tlie battle, therefore, com- 
menced afriish ; and the general, see- 
ing his own imminent danger, charged 
the party which had seized the guns, 
and, after a warm contest, in which 
a horse was shot under him, routed, 
and put it to flight. At the same 
time colonel Maxwell, at the head 
of the English cavalry, charged a 
Tiody of the enemy’s infantry wbicli 
had formed again, and compelled it 
to give way. This dbeided the vic- 
tory ; and the enemy’s army, cavalry 
and all, retired precipitately, leaving 
1200 dead on the field, and the whole 
country covered with their wounded, 
and in the possession of the British. 
iSeven standards, 98 pieces of can- 


non, the camp equipage of Scindiali. 
bullocks, camels, military stores, and 
ammunition in abundance, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The loss 
of the British in officers and men 
was 2237 killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing. As a mark of the public ap- 
proval of the conduct of general 
Wellesley and his brave troops, the 
governor-general of India directed 
that the names of the officers and 
men who had fallen in the battle 
should be recorded, together with 
the circumstances of the action, upon 
a public monument, to be erected at 
Calcutta in perpetual remembrance 
of the glorious victory. 

AtTsTEULiTZ, in Moravia, 1805, 
gained by Napoleon against the em- 
perors of Austria and Russia in per- 
son ; a contest as sanguinary as anj^ 
in the annals of civilized nations. 
The league wdiich had been formed 
to check the ambitious progrci|fcof 
the ‘ Modern Charlemagne’ was mus 
ofiectually dissolved. During this 
battle, one of Napoleon’s light infan- 
try w^as discovered to be a female, 
Maria Schcllenck ; who, concealing 
her sex, liad entered the French ar- 
my, J 792, and received six wounds at 
the battle of Jemappes. A severe 
sabre-cut in the thigh occasioned the 
denouement ; but when cured, she 
resolved, and was permitted, to fol- 
low the regiment, and at last was 
placed by the emperor as tenth on 
the list of lieutenants, and invested 
by his own hands with the cross of 
the legion of lionour. She retired 
with a pension, 1807, and died at 
Meiiin, 1840. 

Trmai.gau, 1805. — This was 
fought off* the Cape of that name in 
Spain, when the gallant Nelson to- 
tally defeated the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, under the com- 
mand of admiral Villeneuve, who, 
witii two Spanish admirals, was made 
prisoner. So great a victory, how- 
ever, was purchased at the price of 
the illustrious Nelson’s life. 

Jena (pronounced as Yaynah), 
1800, between Napoleon and the king 
of Prussia ; wherein the latter was 
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defeated, and his general, the duke of 
Brunswick, mortally wounded. The 
duke implored of the conqueror that 
he might die in Brunswick ; but his 
request was treated with scorn, a cir- 
cumstance whicli led to the devoted 
hostility of his son, the duke of Bruns- 
wick-Oels, to the person of the French 
usurper. 

Maida, 1806, gained by general 
sir John Stuart and the English over 
double the number of French, com- 
manded by general Regnier, in Cala- 
bria, South Italy. 

Friedland, 1807. — Buonaparte in 
this (in Prussia) defeated the Rus- 
sians with great slaughter, and the 
peace of Tilsit was the result. 

CoBUNNA, 1809, gained by the ex- 
cellent general sir John Moore, though 
at the expense of his own valuable 
life, while retreating to his ships be- 
fore the French. 

tllkipsxc, 1818, fought by Napoleon 
against the allied armies of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, the French hav- 
ing 180,000, and the allies 300,000. 
The fact is, that the Germans rose C7i 
masse on this occasion, to shake off 
the yoke of the modern Charlemagne ; 
and, under such circumstances, few 
nations have ever succumbed even to 
a foe incomparably superior in num- 
ber. The emperor of Russia, the 
king of Prussia, and Bernadotte, 
since king of Sweden, entered the 
city, when victory had determined for 
them, by three different gates, after 
occasioning a loss to the French of 
80,000 men, and 150 pieces of can- 
non. The issue was the freedom of 
Germany, and the match of the allies 
to dethrone Napoleon. 

Waterloo, 1815. — Of this import- 
ant conflict, which closed the war of 
the French Revolution, we have 
laboured to frame an accurate, though 
somewhat lengthened, account. 

The duke of Wellington reached 
Brussels from Vienna on the 5th of 
April, 1 81 5, and found Kleist in com- 
mand of the Prussian force. Kleist 
was disposed to retire, in case of being 
attacked, behind Brussels, a plan 
which the duke warmly opposed ; bis 


own views, based as much on political 
as military considerations, being in 
favour of a position in advance of 
that city. The duke purposed tak- 
ing the initiative in me contest at 
the beginning of May ; but on find- 
ing Napoleon's state of preparation, 
he abandoned the project — his own 
force being so uneoiial, and the mu- 
tinous state of the Saxon troops 
making such a course hazardous in 
the extreme. The British materieiy 
also, was scantily supplied from 
Woolwich ; and as "respects horses, 
drivers, pontoons, heavy artillery, &c., 
the duke’s difficulties were equally 
embarrassing. Napoleon was there- 
fore left, of necessity, to take -tlie 
game into his own hands ; and he 
played it, in the first instance at 
least, with a skill and energy worthy 
of his best davs and reputation, ft 
is probable that no extensive mili- 
tary operation was (rv(T conducted to 
its issue, wliatever that issue might 
bo, without many derangements of 
the origintil conceptions of its lead- 
ers, arising from the casualties of the 
busy moment, the failure of de- 
spatches, the misconstruction of or- 
ders, the misdirection of columns, &c. 
The operations now in question were 
certainly no exception to this rult' 
on cither side. As to Napoleon, if 
his own account of them he believed, 
few commanders in critical circum- 
stances have betm worse seconded, 
as far as prompt obedience and punc- 
tuality were concerned ; while, on 
the other hand, if Ney and Grouchy 
are to be credited in their defence, 
no subordinates ever suffered more 
from tardy and contradictory orders 
on the part of their chief. As to the 
FInglish, they were not exempt from 
accident; and that the fate of tlio 
contest of Ligny, on tlic 1 6th of June,' 
was seriously influenced by the ab- 
sence of Bulo^s corps, tlie fourth, is 
known to every one. In Plotho’s 
very circumstantial account, we find 
the fact mentioned, that orders wore 
forwarded to Bulow from Sombref, 
on the 15th, which were expected to 
secure his junction for the next day. 
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TIui despatch was sent to Hannut^ 
where it was presiimed that it would 
find his head-quarters established. 
These were still, however, at Lifege; 
and the despatch appearing to be of 
no consequence, wvmchiig $heinend^ 
lay at Htuinut unopened, and was 
fmmd there by Bulow, only on his 
arrival at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 

W hatever the defects of Blucher’s 
ciualry and artillery at Ligny, and 
whatever the merits of tlic general’s 
position, it is ‘clear that Napoleon 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it 
bedbre nightfall from the old warrior 
whp held it. The spot had been 
vis*ited shortly before the oomnience- 
ment of the action by the duke of 
Wellington ; on which occasion the 
two generals concerted in person 
their future measures for mutual co- 
op(?ration, in whatever manner the 
first collision might end. We be- 
lieve it to be the opinion of most 
Engli.^h officers acquainted with the 
ground at Ligny, that the duke 
miller similar circumstances, would 
have defendc'd it in a different manner 
from that adopted by the Prussians, for 
that th<; locality admitted of a dispo- 
sition whicli would have less exposed 
the masses not immediately engaged, 
to the murderous fire of the French 
artillery ; but it is alleged that the 
course had been adoptee! from know- 
ledge and experience of the habits 
and Dwniie of the Prussian troops, 
who cannot think of fighting unless 
they sec their enemy. 

Napoleon’s first attack ivas made 
on tlie 15th ; and it was upon the 
Russian outposts at 'rimin. The 
prince of Orange was the earliest to 
firing the duke of Wellington the in- 
, telUgencc ; and he found fais grace at 
(liniier at his hotel (then three o’clock) 
at Brussels, about a hundred yards 
from his quarters in‘*the park, which 
he had taken care not to quit during 
tlie morning, nor even on the preced- 
ing day. Orders were accordingly 
despatched at five o’clock for the 
movement of the British army to the 
h‘ft ; and these reached most of the 
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corps by eight, and probably all by 
ten o’clock v. m. This will at once 
show that the assertion of the numer- 
ous ‘ Waterloo chroniclers’ regarding 
the duke’s having been surprised by 
Napoleon’s sudden proximity, has no 
foundation in truth. The circum- 
stance of many of the British officers 
being engaged at a ball at Brussels, 
on the evening of the 1 5th, has been 
one of the arguments brought to sup- 
port this erroneous view of the mat- 
ter ; but an attention to the follow- 
ing statement, and to the memoir of 
the duke of Brunswick, will enable 
the reader to banish such a prejudice 
from iiis mind. 

When the duke of Wellington had 
been summoned from Vienna to take 
the command in the Netherlands, 
the armies of our continental allies 
were distributed in different parts of 
Europe ; while the greater part of 
that of England had b€^en dettthed 
to North America, and, though peace 
had been concluded with the United 
States, had not yet returned. On 
his arrival from Elba, Buonaparte 
had found a French army in France, 
completely organized, consisting of 
250,000 men, with cannon and all 
requisites, and capable of increase 
from a number of old soldiers and 
returned prisoners dispersed througli 
the country. It is obvious that, 
under such circumstances, the first 
measures which the generals of the 
allied armies could take must be de- 
fensive. Tlie armies in tlie Belgian 
provinces, and on the left bank of the 
Rhine, must have been strictly di- 
rected on this principle. They wen? 
at the outposts; and it was their 
office to protect the march of the 
other armies of the allies to the in- 
tended basis of combined operations. 
Each of these armies, indeed, had 
particular interests to attend to, be- 
sides those which were common to 
all ; but the peculiar objects intrusted 
to the British, were of stipreme and 
paramount importance. Tlie force 
under the duke’s command, consist- 
ing of British, Dutch, and Hanove- 
rians, had to preserve its communi- 
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cations with England, Holland, and 
Germany, to maintain its connexion 
with the Prussian army, and to pro- . 
tcct Brussels, the seat of government | 
of the Netherlands. Napoleon had i 
great advantages, whether for offen- 
sive or defensive operations, in the 
number, position, and strength, of the 
fortresses on the north-east frontier 
of France. These enabled him to 
organize his forces, and arrange their 
movements, beyond the power of de- 
tection on the part of the allies, even 
to the last moment. They put it 
out of the power of the allies to un- 
dertake any offensive operation which 
should not include the means of car- 
rying on one or more sieges, possibly 
at tile same time. The country oc- 
cupied by the duke and his allies was 
comparatively open, for tlie ancient 
strongholds of Flanders had been 
found in very bad condition ; and 
though his measures were as active 
as judicious to put them in a state of 
defence, no activity could repair their 
deficiencies in a very brief space of 
time. No general ever occupied a 
defensive position of greater difficulty 
and inconvenience ; and the uncer- 
tainty of the length of time during 
which it was to be so occupied, was 
an aggravation of tliat difficulty. It 
is clear, from numerous passages in 
colonel Gurwood’s twelfth volume, 
that the duke could do nothing to 
terminate that period, till the other 
armies of the allied powers sliould 
have entered on the basis of combined 
operations. The duke could only 
occupy himself, as he did, in strength- 
ening his position by pushing on the 
works of Charleroi, Namur, Mens, 
Ath, Tournay, Ypres, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Antwerp. Reports of an in- 
tended attack by Napoleon had been 
frequent before June ; and, previously 
to the 15th of that month, it was 
known at Brussels^ tliat Buonaparte 
had left Paris to take the command 
on the northern frontier. This cer- 
tainty, however, could make no im- 
mediate change in the position of 
the allied armies : it could not invest 


them with the power of taking the 
initiative. All the usual precautions 
for the forwarding of orders to the 
troops in their respective canton- 
ments liad been already adopted ; but 
any decisive drawing together of the 
forces, founded on any hypotliesis 
which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destructive to some one 
or other of the interests which it was 
the business of the duke to preserve 
inviolate. His grace, therefore, was 
as watchful to know his enemy’s 
movements as all these circumstances 
could make a general ; and he was no 
more surprised by the opening at- 
tack of the 15th, than he was at find- 
ing his own dinner ready in the park, 
at three o’clock on that day. 

We must be brief witli the pro- 
ceedings from the first assault at 
Thuin on the said 15th, to the close 
of the 17th of June. That onset of 
tile French led, on the 16th, to the 
grand attack upon murshal Bliichcr 
and his Prussian army, consisting of 
100,000 men, at Ligny ; and Jilu- 
cher’s defeat was the result. Ano- 
ther party of the enemy contended 
on the same day at Quatre Bras, 
against tlie duke of Brunswick-Oels, 
and liis corps of black jagers ; but in 
that conflict the French were driven 
from the field, though, in the pursuit, 
tiie brave duke received a wound, 
of whicli he instantly expired. On 
the 17th a deluge of rain fell. There 
is no truth in the story of an inter- 
view having taken place on the 1 7th 
between the duke of Wellington and 
mai-shal Bluchcr. The duke, in the 
early part of that day, had enough to 
do to conduct his unexampled re- 
treat to Waterloo, from before Na- 
poleon’s tinitcd force, and superior 
cavalry ; a movement which, but for 
a trifling affair at Genappe, would 
have been accomplished without the 
loss of a man. id is grace remained 
at Quatre Bras so occupied, until 
half-past one, r. m. ; and he then rev 
lired by the high road to the field of 
next day’.s battle, which ho thoroughly 
examined. lie was quitting the plain 
of Waterloo, to dine in the village of 
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flial name, when an aidtMie-cainp of 
lord Anglesey overtook him, with 
the intelligence that the 7th hussars 
hiul been engaged with the Frcncli 
h'luers, and that the enemy was 
j>res:?ing upon his rear. On hearing 
tliis, he turned back instantly to the 
])lain, and remained there until dark. 
r>hicher, on the other hand, was 
forrod to keep his bed throughout 
the i7th; his age and increasing in- 
iiimities having rendered the fatigues 
of the previous day almost too much 
for l)iia. 

On the morning of tlic 18th, how- 
ever, lUucher was nearly as early in 
the .saddle as the illustrious duke, 
anc^took the head of Bulows newly- 
arnvi'd division. It is stated to Iiavc 
heeu almost ludicrous to see him 
urging on its onward course, like 
Miltorfs griffin through the wilder- 
ness, cheering the march- worn troops 
till the defile of St. Lambert rang 
to his old war-cry (whence his sobri- 
<|uet) of * Vor warts r (forwards!) 
and reminding them both of the rain 
liuving spared so much powder at 
the Katzhach, and of his solemn 
j»ledge to assist the English. As for 
JMiipolcon, on that most eventful day 
to iiim as well as to his opponents, 
when lie had likewTse early mounted 
his liorM’, he began to look out from 
an eminence he had reached, in scnirch 
of the British cavalry. His first im- 
pression, on seeing so few Englisli 
liorse, was, that they had escaped ; 
and he h<‘gan to vent his disappoirit- 
im^nt to those around him in no 
measured terms. Hut Foy, who had 
had miuii Peninsular experience of 
the duke of U'ellington*s tactics, 
wariiexl him not to rely on appear- 
ances. * Vellington/ said he, ‘ never 
shows Ills troops. A patrol of dra- 
?<K>ns will soon ascertain the fact; 
hut if he he yonder, I warn your 
majesty , * (pm rinfantt^rie Anglaise, 
mi (hud, est It diableT 
^Ve must here state that Napo- 
leon, out of his large disposable force, 
{‘'i men on tln^ field, and the 

uukc% in jibout 05,000. The 
'rench liad 26,000 cavalry, mostly 

iir. > 
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experienced troops, and forming ])art 
of tlie 76,000. Napoleon’s men were 
w holly French, and, under their idol, 
felt assured tliut victory would crowni 
their efiorts ; while the positive num- 
ber of Hritish soldiers was but 32,000, 
including the German legion of Cruns- 
wickers, &c. — the rest bein^ cuiii- 
posed of Belgian, Dutch, and Nassau 
troops, and 10,000 out of the 06,000 
never acting on the field, hut remain- 
ing stationed all day near Hal, to 
cover the approach to Brussels. 

The field whereon was now to be 
fought a battle, the most singular in 
its accompaniments, and the most uio- 
mentous in its c(insequences, of any 
before recorded in the history of Eu- 
rope, is not far distant from the spot 
on wdilch Diunouriez gained the lirst 
victory of revolutionary France over 
the Austrians. Though the scourge 
of war had spared* for more than 
twenty years the fruitful plains of 
Belgium, its return seemed permitted 
by Providence to achieve, at one 
blow, on the same soil, the annihila- 
tion of a military tyranny, which had, 
from its first rise, sought tlie aggran- 
disement of a single state, at the ex- 
pense of trampling on the rights and 
independence of all others. I he road 
from Brussels runs through the forest 
of Soignit's, composed of close-grow- 
ing hoecli-trees, to the village of Wa- 
terloo. Beyond that point, the wood 
assumes a more stiaggling^ app(*ar- 
aiico ; and about a mile further, at 
the ridge of lieights, called Mont Saint 
Jean, the trees almost disappear, and 
the country becomes quite open. The 
chain of heights extends ft>r about a 
mile and a half, and corresponds 
with a similar hut higher chain, run- 
ning parallel with it. Tlie two lines 
are separated from each other by a 
valley, not a mile in breadth ; and 
the declivity on each side is a gentle 
slope, diversified by undulating kinks, 
that seem as if formed by the action 
of water, although' the valley is at 
pri'seut destitute of any stream. The 
ground is traversed by two high-roads, 
or causeways, both leading to Brus- 
I sols ; the one from Charleroi through 
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Genappr, and the other from Ni- 
velles. On roacliing the simmiit of 
the heights, tliese two roads unite at 
the hamlet of Mont Saint Jean, from 
which the British position \vas at 
some distance in advance. The Bri- 
tish rear was nearer to the farm of 
Mont Saint Jean ; and another farm- 
house, called La Haye Sainte, is si- 
tuated upon the Charleroi causeways 
near the foot of its descent from the 
heights. In the middle of the valley, 
considerably to the right of the Eng- 
lish centre, stood the chateau de 
Hougonmont, an old fashioned Fle- 
mish villa, with a tower and species 
of battlement It was bounded on 
one side by a large farm-yard, and on 
the other it opened to a garden, 
fenced by a brick wall, and an exte- 
rior hedge and ditch ; the whole pre- 
mises being encircled by a grove of 
tall beecli-trecs,. covering a space of 
three or four acres. 

The British army, with 120 pieces 
of artillery, was drawn up in two 
lines. The right wing, commanded by 
lord Hill, consisted of the 2nd and 
4th English divisions, under sir Henry 
Clinton, and major-general Hinuber, 
the 3rd and 6th Hanoverians, and 
the 1st Belgians: its extremity w'as 
stationed at iVIcrke Braine, where it 
was protected by an enclosed coun- 
try, and deep ravines. Tlie chateau 
of lioxigoumont, which stood in front 
of the centre of this wing, formed a 
very strong advanced-po.'^t. The cha- 
teau and garden were occupied by 
the light companies of the giiards, 
under lord Saltoun, and colonel Mac- 
donnel; and the wood or park by 
the sharp-shooters of Nassau. At 
the commencement of the action, the 
right wing presented the convex seg- 
ment of a circle to the enemy ; but, 
as the French gave ground, the ex- 
treme right came gradually round, 
and the curve being reversed, became 
concave, enfilading the field of battle, 
and the high road to Charleroi, which 
intersects it. Tlie centre, under the 
prince of Orange, was stationed in 
the front of Mont Saint Jean : it was 
composed of the Brunswick and Nas- 


sau troops, with the guards under 
major-general Cooke, and the 3rd 
English division commanded by sir 
Charles Alien. The farm of La 
Haye Sainte seemed as a key to the 
centre ; it w^as fortified as well as the 
time permitted, and strongly garri- 
soned with iJanoverians. The left 
wing consisted of the 5th and 6th 
divisions, under sir Thomas Picton, 
with genends Kempt, Lambert, and 
Pack. It extended to Ter-la-Haye, 
which it occupied, and the defiles of 
which protected its extremity, and 
prevented it from being turned. 
From Smouheu, to wliich the flank 
of this wing reached, a road riuis to 
Chain, and the woody passes of St. 
Lambert, through which the duke of 
Wellington kept up a communica- 
tion witli the Prussian army at Wav res. 
Tlie front line w^as composed of the 
Hite of the army ; the second was 
placed behind the declivity of the 
heights in the rear ; the cavalr}’ were 
principally posted in the rearof the loft 
of the centre ; and tlie artillery on the 
heiglits in front. In case of disaster, 
the wood of Soignies lay within two 
miles ; and its verge might, by a few 
resolute troops, be defended "against 
almost any force. 

"Fhe fiirce of the French army on 
tlie iieights of La Belle Alliance was 
about 75,000 men, with nearly 30(7 
pieces of cannon. The 2nd corps 
formed the left wing of the army, 
under Jerome Buonaparte, ex-kiiig 
of Westphalia. It leaned its right 
upon the road to Brussels, and it^ 
left upon a small wood, within can- 
non-shot of the English army, 7'he 
1st corps was in the centre, under 
counts Reille and D'Erlon, on the 
road to Brussels, and opposite tlie 
village of Mont Saint Jean. I'lu’ 
6th corps, under count Lobau, with 
the cavalry of general D’Aunioiit, 
was kept in reserve, and destined to 
proceed in rear of tlie right to op- 
pose the Prussians, as soon as they 
should make their appearance on the 
left of the British. The cavalry and 
tlie guards were in reserve in the 
rear. The French lines extended 
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two miles ; those of , the English a 
mile and a half. In such a confined 
theatre was the terrible battle to be 
fought, and this may in a great 
xrieasure account for its sanguinary 
consequences. 

THE BATTLE. 

The night of the 17th of June, 
18J/j (that previous to the conflict so 
iinperistiably designated by the epi- 
tliet of Watekloo), was a fitting pre- 
cursor of the fury and tlie carnage *of 
the coming day. • Tlic tempest raged, 
and the thunder rolled unremitting- 
ly, accompanied by such vivid and 
extensive sheets of lightning, and 
.■^ucli deluges of rain, as arc rarely 
Avitiiossed out of tr<)pical regions, 
llotii armies had to sustiiin the rage 
of the elements, without the means 
eitlier of refreshment or shelter ; and 
the British soldiers were up to their 
knees in mud. Napoleon, on enter- 
ing tile held at the dawn of day, be- 
liold his enemy drawn up in order of 
l):ittle on tlii^ opposite* heights ; and, 
after liis heforementioned allusion to 
{lie .small arriount of English cavalry, 
Jic exclaimed to his staif, witli appa- 
rent exultation, ‘ Ah ! je les liens 
done, ces Anglais!’ and then pro- 
ceeded, witli Ids accustomed (quick- 
ness, to make the necessary arrange- 
.iiienls for combat. Having compell- 
(m 1 a farmer, named La Coste, who 
lived at tlic house called Lu Flelle 
Alliance, to act as his guide, he as- 
eeiuh^d an eminence, and acquainted 
himself witli the various features of 
the surrounding country; every ob- 
servation he made being carefully 
noted oh a map which he carried 
rolhui up in his hand. After his de- 
scent, he gave orders for the disposi- 
tion of the troops ; and before tliree 
oylock they wore all at their allotted 
stations. A courier had been previ- 
ously de.spatched to marshal Grouchy, 
with orders to attack the Prussians 
at Wavres, and compel thorn to a ge- 
neral action. Though Napoleon must 
have been conscious that such an ati- 
tempt w’oiild terminate in the anni- 
hilation of the marshars corps, yet. 


I in that same selfish spirit winch had 
urged him to desert his army in the 
retreat from Moscow, he conceived 
any sacrifice necessary, bating that of 
his own precious life, which would 
aiford the chance of vanquishing ‘ the 
hero of the Peninsula,’ who had so 
continually foiled his best tacticians, 
and paved the way for liis exile to 
Elba. Simply to keep Blucher in 
check, as we sliould throw a hat or a 
handkerchief to divert the attention 
of a pursuing mcadow^-bull, the force 
of poor Grouchy was to be cast at the 
feet of ‘ marshal orwarts.’ 

A short time before the conflict of 
Waterloo began, Napoleon again as- 
cended an eminence, on which an 
observatory had been recently erected 
by the king of the Netherlands, and 
wdiencc he W'as enabled for tlie first 
time to gain a perfect view of botli 
lines. H(i w'as forcibly struck by the 
appearance of the British troops — 
against wdiom he had never before, in 
the inilitarv action of above twenty 
years, as flomer would have sung, 

‘ been placed, standing apart, to fight 
in contention’ — vmchvsthni cridL lie 
was, a.s a soldi(*r, manifestly subdued 
in spirit by the brilliant coup d’a*il 
q)resented to his sight ; arising from 
the combined efiects of the noble 
bearing, beautiful arrangement, tho- 
rough ecqiiipment, and, last not least, 
the imposing power of the scarlet 
and blue clothing, of his enemy. Tri- 
fles such as these, like the spark whicii 
can set the city in a blaze, affect the 
minds of the most ambitious and 
most reckless of men on occasion, — 
and more espc*cially in the moments 
of apprehended danger. They speak 
to tlic heart, and produce such invo- 
luntary exclamations as tliat of king 
Aliab, when he saw the dreaded pro- 
phet IJlijah — ‘ Hast thou fomitl me, 
oh! mine enemy?’ — And the neces- 
sary reply to such interrogatory, ‘ 1 
hfiv€ found thee I’ carries witli it dag- 
gers to the breast of the inquirer. 
So was it witli Napoleon, when he 
had feasted his eyes upon the splen- 
did exhibition which the English ar- 
rayed forces presented. No more 
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did he exclaim, ‘ Je 1(‘S tions, done, 
ces Anglais !’— but, grunting out at 
intervals an ‘Ah! nh ! — grand! — 
bel! beir be at length said (what 
we will translate), ‘ Soo how steadily 
those troops take their ground I How 
beautifully those cavalry form ! Ob- 
serve those grey horse (they yrcro 
the Scots Greys) — arc the}’ not noble 
troops ajul then, as if to shake oti' 
the melancholy forebodings winch 
had assailed him, he suddenly changed 
his tone from a low to a high and 
loud one, and exclaimed, ‘ Mais voyez, 
mes amis — In half an hour I shall 
cut them all to pieces !’ All the 
combinations for the attack were now 
made, under his own eye, with great 
skill and rapidity, the nuniieuvres 
being contpletely concealed from his 
antagonists by the nature of the 
ground. 

The Ilritish army calmly awaited 
the result of these mighty prepara- 
tions, Their ilhistrioiis chief had 
taken a commanding station under a 
tree on the Hrusseds road, precisely 
in the centre of the llriiish line, near 
the top of Mont Saint Jean, from 
which every movement made or 
threatened could, wdth the aid of an 
achromatic telescope, be distinctly 
seen ; and every arrangement was 
adopted to meet the lirst onset of the 
foe, upon whatever point of the lino 
it might be made. An officer of the 
staff, on viewing the formidable forces 
of the enemy, expressed a wi'^h that 
the Prussians had arrived. ‘ The 
roads are heavy/ repli(‘d his grace, 

‘ they cannot be here before two or 
three o’clock ; and my brave fellows 
will keep double that force at bay 
till then.’ 

About, eleven o’clock the troops 
were busily engaged in cooking some 
provisions to rc»cruit their strength, 
which was almost exhausted by long 
fasting and fatigue ; but before they 
could partake of this refreshment, 
the voice of the aides-de-camp was 
heard, giving the solemn note of 
w'arning — ‘ Stand to your arms ! The 
Trench are moving!’ A furious can- 
nonade instantly began, which soon 
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spread along the whole line ; and an 
immense array of French cuirassiers 
was .seen sweeping across the plain, 
to embarrjiss the British deployments. 
But this first essay >vas checked by a 
brilliant charge of the Life (iuards 
and Oxford Blues, which in a mo- 
ment put the enemy to flight. I’hc 
53rd corps of the l‘'reiich army, in three 
divisions, now advanced towards the 
British right, it being the object of 
Napoleon to get possession of Hou- 
goiimont ; the occupation of which 
I Would facilitate elloits to turn 
this wing. Prince Jerome advanced 
to the assault of this important post ; 
hut after a vigorous contest with the 
Nassau troops, he was compelled to 
retreat. The attack wiis almost in- 
stantly renewed by general F«»y, w'bose 
furious oiijsct succeeded in driving 
the Nassau troo[)s from the wood ; 
and the chateau itself inu.sl have been 
carricnl, but for the desperate l)ravery 
of the light companies of llu* guard.s, 
by whom it was dt^fended. A Frem h 
officer and a few of his men actUidl} 
forced tlu‘ir way into the court-yard, 
where coloiu'l iViacdonuel fought hand 
to iiarid wutli the a.ss;tilants ; and it 
w'as owing to an exertion of personal 
strength on the part of tiiis gallant 
officer, that the gait's of the chateau 
were closed against the enemy. Hon- 
goumont now became completely in- 
vested ; but its valiant dcftniders re- 
solved to avail themselves to the 
utmost of the W'alls and deep ditches 
by w'hich it was surrounded. At one 
time the French rushed through a 
hedge, which they conceived to he 
the barrier of the garden ; but this 
exterior boundary only masked a gar- 
den wall, w'hich was loop-holed a ml 
scaffolded, and all who penetrated 
through this opening were immedi- 
ately shot. A furious contest raged 
at the same time in the orchard, overv 
avenue of w;Jiich was strown witJi 
the dead or wounded. Finding all 
otlier means to penetrate tlje chfitc’au 
unavailing, the French brought u|i 
some howitzers, the shells from which 
soon set the outhouses on fire, togt*- 
ther with a large haysUick in the 
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( (nirt-yanl ; and mimbcrs of tbc 
\vi)un(Ji‘(l of both parties, who had 
placed indiscriminately in one 
oftluj tired buildings, perishc?d in the 
tlanu'S. Yet the intrepid defenders 
<>f 1 lougoumont, ihongli surrounded 
lu this assemblage of horrors, refused 
to yield ; and when they wer<^ driven, 
l»y tlie ignition of the chilteau itself, 
into (Ik‘ garden, they maintained the 
coiiihat through the re'.nainder of the 
day. urid<T colonels Woodford and 
IMacdonnt'l, and never permitted the 
ru 'iny to advahve beyond its [mc- 
ciiirts. The sanguinary nature of 
this drt'adful coiuhat may he appre- 
ciatvd from the fact, tliat more than 
dead and wounded lay around 
thi> post in a very short space of 
time ! 

The partial sueecss of the eiu'my 
in getting possession of the wood, 
which in a great measure' sepaoited 
llongoumont fnmi the Briti.di line, 
favour(‘d a dc'sperate attack, whieli 
was iruuh' by the remainder of prince 
Jerome's corj)S, on the duke’s right 
M ing. This mf»vement was conducted 
in the most formidable style of Freneh 
tactics; the preparations being carried 
on under cover of tlte clouds of smoke 
which were driven from the burning 
houses towards the British position. 
Artillery, dt^xterously placf'd, and ad- 
nurahly served, with swarms of sharp- 
shooters, endeavoured by their lire to 
thin the ranks, and distract the at- 
tention of tile opposing battalions. 
Heiu'v bodies of cuirassiers and lan- 
cers advanced, supported by denst' 
enhimns of infantry marching with 
sl\i)iildercd imisktds, to take ailvan- 
lage of the first impression nuuh' by 
tile cavalry, to rush forw'ard, and com- 
pSett' tile destruction of the broken 
imilvs of the lirilish by the bayonet. 
•'fh(‘ duke was aware that Napoleon 
\M)nld resort to this most favourite 
ni<»dc of attack ; and he w^as proparcil 
to meet it. He had formed his bat- 
tjilions into sej>arate squares, each 
•iicle of wliich w'as four men deep, and 
the srpiares were arranged alternately, 
hivc llu* squares on a ehess-honrd, so 
that (‘acli of those in the rear covered 
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the interval betwc'on two of those in 
front. It was impossible that this 
formation could be broken by caval- 
ry, if the men preserved their [ire- 
scnce of mind ; for in the event of 
horsemen venturing between tlie 
squares, they would he exposed to an 
exterminating fircMii frontand on both 
flanks. Tile artillery was placed in 
the intervals of tlie line of squares; 
while infantry, the Brunswick yagers, 
and sharp-shooters, detached in front, 
skirmished with the Fn'nch tiralleurs, 
and preserved the battalions in a great 
meiusure from their desultory but de- 
structive fire. 

'riiis nK)d(' of formation presenh'd 
such an apparent iiieijiiality of num- 
bers to the ey(', that a sjiectator, 
unac(piainted with military tactics, 
would not have supposed it jiossible 
that thc'se small detachc'd black masses 
e<iid(l have resisted for a moment (he 
furious torrent that was about to 
assail them. Tlie I'reueh cuira.ssier.s 
and lancers rushed ou with a noise 
and clamour whii h seenu'd to unsettle 
the firm earth ovi'r which they gal- 
loped, and made a tremendous dash 
ou the guards and Brunsw iekors ; 
but the steady appe/» ranee of the lat- 
ter soon checked their ardour. Re- 
pulseil at the first onset by a destruc- 
ti\evt)Iley fired at tt'ii yards distance, 
the cuirassiers used every effort of 
the most determined valour to throw 
these iiumoveabh' ])hakinxes into dis- 
order. As if reckless of life, they 
galloped nj> to the very bayonets, eut 
at th(‘ soldiers over their inii.skets, 
an<l fired their pistols at the office i-s. 
Otliers rode at random between the 
sipiares, and were mown down by 
the crossing fires, or by attacks of the 
British eavalry whicii rushed at in- 
tervals from the rear ; while those 
squailrons, that, loss daring, stood 
at gaze, were swept off in hundreds 
by the British artillery, which was 
. never in higher order than on this 
memorable day. Still undismayed, 
fresh sepmdrons of the enemy pressed 
on with desperate courage ; or, if tiu* 
cavalry attac'ks were suspended for a 
moment, it was only to give place to 
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the operations of their celebrated ar- 
tillery, which, at 100 yards distance, 
played on the British squares with 
the most destructive execution. The 
cuirassiers, meantime, waited like 
birds of prey, to dash at any point 
where the slaughter should make the 
slightest opening ; but their intrepid 
opponents, closing their files, with 
steady composure, over the bodies of 
tlicir dead and dying comrades, still 
presented to their view that compact 
array of battle, which rendered every 
new effort to disorder it abortive. 
During the interval of the cavalry- 
attacks, the squares sought protec- 
tion from the murderous effect of the 
French artillery, by deploying into a 
line four deep, and lying t»n the 
ground ; but in many instances they 
had scarcely time to perform this 
evolution, when they were again 
called upon to re-form and oppose 
fresh charg(*s. The promptitude and 
coolness with which the manoruvres 
were executed, at length convinced 
the enemy of the rashness of their en- 
terprise ; and the battle slacken<»d in 
this quarter, to rage with greater fury 
on the other points of the line. The 
right continued still exposed to a 
severe cannonade ; but tlie interval 
of comparative tranquillity w'lis seized 
to reinforce with six companies of 
the guards, under colonel Hepburn, 
the brave garrison of Hougoumont, 
which succeeded in driving back Foy’s 
division, and in regaining possession 
of the w’^ood. 

Defeated in his object of turning 
the riglit wing, and establishing him- 
self on the road to Ni voiles, Napo- 
l(*on now organized the wliole of ins 
forces for a combined attack, with all 
arms, on the centre and loft of tho 
fVitish position, which, if successful, 
would cut it in two, separate tho Bri- 
tish army from that of the Prussians, 
and make him master of the road to 
Brussels. Preceded by the fire of 
their immense artillery and numerous 
sharp-shooters, vast columns of in- 
fantry and cavalry were seen moving 
arro'-'s the plain to charge on differ- 
ent points at the >ame moment ; and ! 


while a strong body advanced to the 
attack of La Hayc Sainte, the key of 
the British centre, wdiich they speed- 
ily invested, another pressed on to the 
heights of Mont St. .Fean, and a third 
moved on Ter la Haye, to the left of 
the position, wdiere the 5th and Gth 
British divisions were posted, with 
some Belgians, and a brigade of heavy 
dragoons under the command of sir 
Thomas Picton. The mode of at- 
tack on this point was of the most 
tremendous description, and was in- 
tended, on the part of the French, to 
be a battle of cavalry and cannon. 
Headed by the iron-clad cuirassiers, 
on whose mail the musket-halls were 
heard to ring, as they glanced ‘off* 
without injuring the w'earers, the 
French infantry ascended the heights 
where the remnant of Pack’s gallant 
brigade (the Royal Scots, 4:2nd, 44th, 
and 9*2nd regiments) weret post(»d. 
Some Belgian troops were forced to 
give w'ixy before the ra})id onset of 
the enemy ; but the duke of W elling- 
ton, who happened to be in that part 
of the field, moved up the Britisli 
brigade to a kind of natural embra- 
sure, formed by a hedge and bank in 
front of the lino ; and from thence the 
brave Highlanders gave the enemy a 
reception siinrlar to that which they 
had experienced from the guards 
and Brunswiekers on tho right. Sir 
Thomas Picton now advanced tosiip- 
I port the corps with sir James 
Kempt’s brigacle, corn])osod of the 
28th :i2nd, 7f>th, and J>5th regiments. 
Vast masses of French infantry had 
arrived at this time behind the very 
hedge wliore the British were posted. 
Their muskets were almost muzzle to 
muzzle, and a French mounted offi- 
cer attempted to seize the colours of 
the 32nd ; when general Picton, 
suddenly resolved on becoming the* 
assailant, and promptly forming 
his division into square's, rushed 
through the hedge, and attacked the 
advancing columns of infantry and 
cavalry with charged bayonets. Ap- 
palled by this almost unparalleled act 
of intrepidity, the enemy hesitated, 
fired a loJley, and fled ; but that 
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volley proved fatal to one of the 
nobh'fit commanders of whom the 
l^rltLsh army could boast. A mus- 
kct-ball struck the right temple of 
the gallant Picton, and in a moment 
mniibered him with the dead. Not- 
withstanding this disastrous event,, 
the division maintained its charge 
under sir James Kempt, till it had 
repulsed tlie enemy from the crest of 
the liill, to which they had nearly 
attained. 

Ijefore the French had time to re- 
rr)V(*r from the elfeets of this furious 
iiftack, a brigade of heavy dragoons, 
(oirimanded by sir William Foii- 
soijhy, wheeled round the extremity 
of tile cross-road, full on the flank of 
The foe. It was composed of the 
Kovals, Grej^s, and Knniskillens — 
England, Scotlaiid, and Ireland, in 
high rivalry and irresistible union. 
Tlie f^Jnd llighlanders (now rc'diiced 
to *200 men) had at this moment 
jderced the eentro of a column of 
French infantry of as many thou- 
sands, and tiie Greys dashing in at 
the opening, the two poginients 
* iieered each other, shouting, ‘ Scot- 
land for ever!’ The cuirassiers and 
lancers now advanced to save their 
infantry ; and the (ireys being rein- 
f<.>rced by the Royals and Knniskil- 
h’n dragoons, one of the most dread- 
ful cavalry engagements recorded in 
lh<* lustory of modern W'arfaro en- 
sued. Tile far-famed cuirassiers 
maintained a long and murderous 
niggle against thi‘ British dragoons, 
in which some extraordinary feats of 
d<*vterity and courage win-e displa^^ed. 
Tile impenetrable armour of the 
Ficueh gave them a decided advan- 
?ag(‘ over their antagonists, who could 
“lily strike at their necks or limbs ; 
Imt numbers of them were cut down ; 
iiud at length both cuirassiers and 
laiKcrs fled in confusion, abandon* 
iiJ‘4 their artillery and infantry, w^hen 
nearly 3000 prisoners, two eagles, 
•ind several pieces of cannon, reward- 
‘ d tlu' prowess of the victors. The 
^‘3iiiiiation, however, which this suc- 
<css was cahmlated to inspire, received 
a s(’v<Te elicck by the fall of the in- 


trepid leader of tlic attack, sir Wih 
liam l*onsonby. 

Napoleon, from his commanding 
station near La Belle Alliance, viewed 
the progress of this mighty struggle, 
and tlie valorous, but fruitless efforts, 
which his devoted followers were 
making to secure tlie victory. The 
intre])id conduct of the British fre- 
quently called forth his eulogiums ; 
and observing how the chasms w'ere 
everywhere lilled up the instant they 
had been made by the French artil- 
lery, he <'xclaimed to Marshal Soult, 
‘ Quels braves soldats ! comme ils 
travaillent ! tres bien !* adding, ‘ Mais 
il faut qu’ils plient !* ‘Non, sire!’ 
replied Soult, ‘ ils aimeraiont mieux 
etre tallies eii pi^ices.^ To the intel- 
ligence of every fresh repulse, his only 
reply was, ‘ Avant ! avanti’ Acting 
on tills principle, the defeat of his 
troops on the right and left led him 
to adopt the most desperate efforts to 
break through tlie centre, in front of 
which La Have Saintc was still 
vigoioiisly ^di fended by the Hano- 
verian light troops. At each end of 
the eourt-yard of this farm-house 
stood a large door or gate, through 
which the besiegers and the besieged 
bred at each other witli dreadful 
effect. When the last cartridge of 
the Hanoverians had been expended, 
they kept up an unequal contest with 
sw'ords and bayonets through the 
window.^ and embrasures, till the in- 
creasing numbers of the enemy, ena- 
bled them to storm the house ; but 
the resistance of the gallant Germans 
ended not until nearly their last man 
had ceased to breathe, and the wdiole 
building jnesentod a scene of siiat- 
tered ruin. 

The French had for some hours 
kept up a violent cannonade on the 
centre of the Britisli line ; but the 
latter having now established a post 
on the causeway, Napoleon ordered 
his general to direct their main force 
against the troops so posted. The 
gallant soldiery resisted for hours the 
varied attacks of the enemy’s cavalry 
and artillery; and a ' somewhat par- 
ticular description of the kind of con- 
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flict sustained by a square at this 
post, composed of the JiOth and 75rd, 
commanded by sir Colin Halket, may 
afford some idea of this extraordinary 
description of combat. To no square 
did tlie French artillery and cuiras- 
siers j)ay more frequent visits ; so 
tliat the soldiers began almost to re- 
cognise the faces of those messengers 
of death. Sometimes they galloped 
up to the very points of the hayonets ; 
at other times, confiding in their ar- 
mour, they fearlessly walked their 
horses round tins bulwark of steel, 
that they should liavc more time to 
seek some chasm in the ranks at 
which they might rush in. The 
cuirassiers were repeatedly driven 
off; and upon each of tlu'se occjisions 
the lino W'as promptly formed, to give 
tlie flying foe a more effective volley, 
or to render the enemy’s artillery Icnss 
devStructivc to themselves. VMien 
again the storm was seen gathering 
and rolling on, the command to ‘ Re- 
form square — prepare to receive ca- 
valry/ w^as promptly and ^accurately 
obeyed. In a moment the whole 
were prostrate on their breasts, to let 
the iron sliower fly over ; and tljcy 
were erect in an instant, when the 
cannon had ceased, and the cavalry 
charged. At one period of the com- 
bat, the commander of the cuirassiers 
attempted to throw this invincible 
phalanx ofl’ its guard by a rtLse-de- 
guerre^ by lowering his sword Ic 
sir Colin Halket ; when several ol 
the English officers cried out, ‘ Sir. 
they surrender !’ But the general 
justly suspecting that a body of w’^ell- 
monnted cavalry would not surrender 
to a corps fixed on the spot in 
defensive position, made no other 
reply tlian, ‘ Bti firm — fire !’ and the 
volley put the colonel and his ciiiras 
siers to flight, with a laugh of derision 
from the men he had intended to cu 
to pieces. The duke of Wellirigtor 
paid frequent visits to this distin- 
guished square ; and having upon on 
occasion inciuired ‘ How tliey were V 
their commander replied, ^ that nearl} 
two-thirds of their number had fallen, 
and that the rest were so exhausted, 


hat it might he attended with ad- 
'antage if one of the foreign corps 
who had not suffered, would take 
heir station even for a sliort time.’ 
The reply of the duke was, ‘ It is 
‘mpossible! the issue of the battle 
iepends on the unflinching front of 
he British troops; you and I and 
every Englishman in the field must 
die on tlie spot we now occupy.’ 
Enough, my lord,’ said sir Colin, 
we stand here till the last man falls.’ 
And, though himself severely w^ound- 
d, this brave man would no doubt 
have kept his word, had not the 
British cavalry soon flown to his rc- 
liefi 

The duke now fidt that the crisis 
had arrivt^d which called for all his 
energies ; and they w ere exerted w ith 
dccisi\e eftect. Many of his short 
but encouraging phrases had a talis- 
manic eflect on tlie men. Riding up 
to the 95lh, when in front of tlur 
line, awaiting a formidable charge of 
cavalry, lie exclaimed, * Stand fast, 
95th, — we mnst not he beaten— what 
will they say in England V’ To an- 
oth^T regiment, wdien fiercely en- 
gaged, he said, ‘ Hard pounding this, 
gentlemen — let’s see who will pound 
longest. Never mind, we’ll win the 
battle yet!’ 

The situation of the British line 
had become extremely hazardous ; and 
several of the regiments, having no 
longer a sufficient number of men left 
to fiirni square, were obliged to re- 
ceive the cavalry in line, in order to 
cover the necessary space of ground. 
A close column of French infantry 
now pressed forward to carry .the vil- 
lage of Mont St. Jean, in the rear ol’ 
the British centre ; but some gallant 
charges from the latter threw tlie as- 
sailants into disorder. The hussars 
displayed their usual courage; but,- 
notwithstanding the heroic exertions 
of the earl of Uxbridge, tlieir light 
blood-horses were forced to give way 
before the ponderous rush of the 
cuirassiers, and great destruction 
would have ensued, had not the 
household brigade, composed of the 
life guards, Oxford blues, and h'st 
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dragoon guards, led on by sir John 
KlU y, made a charge on the French 
cavalry, wiiicli was productive of the 
most t rcincndous effects. The weight 
nTi(] armour of the cuirassiers proved 
iiK'dectual against the shock of this 
s[)leridid and irresistible brigade — 
tluy wore literally ridden down upon 
the field — hundreds were driven head- 
long into a quarry or gravel-pit, 
\vli(‘re thay rolled, a confused and 
nudistinguishablo mass of men and 
horses, till the lire of the cavalry and 
artiller}^ [>ut a period to their suffer- 
ings, Those who h)r some time 
^tood their ground, proved also the 
sup(*rior strength of the llritish sol- 
ditifs, with whom they fought hand to 
hand. A corporal of the life guards, 
named Shaw, well known as a pugi- 
list, and c(|ually formidable as a 
swordsman, slew or disabled ton cui- 
rassiers with his own hand, belore he 
was killed by a pistol-shot. The 
officers, as w(,*lt as the men of this 
heroic hand, w(^rc closely engaged in 
Individual combat with tiie enemy. 
Sir Joliii KIley, who was remarkable 
for his strength, liis liovsemauship, 
and his skill in tlie us<! of the sword, 
performed feats tjf valour that would 
liavc done hontmr to the brightest 
(liy^ of chivalry ; and htdrig at one 
]>criod of the combat surrounded by 
six or seven cuirassiers, he, though 
si'verely wounded, cut his way 
tlirough tlM»m, leaving four of his 
assailants dead behind him — their 
wounds bearing striking indications 
of the unusual strength of the arm 
that had inflicted^ them. Colonel 
Ferrier, of the 1st life guards, fell 
cm tins memorable occasion. He 
had led his regiment to the charge 
no less than eleven times ; and most 
of the charges were not made till 
• aft<‘r his head had been laid open by 
tlui cut of a sabre, and itis body 
I’/u'rced with a lance. Major Pack, 
of the royal horse guards, was also 
particularly distinguished. He had 
l»e(m one of the first to dash amongst 
*Ik; ranks of tlui enemy ; and lie and 
ins opponent having dismounted eacli 
otiu r, he leaped upon a froopdiurM', 


and, in his second charge, led his 
squadron against a column of cui- 
rassiers. He killed tlie officer com- 
manding the column ; but he himself 
was the next moment run through 
the body, and nunilicred with the 
slain. The result of this brilliant 
charge was most important. The 
enemy were driven from the heights 
with the loss of 1200 prisoners, tlie 
farm of La Haye Sainte was retaken, 
and tlie Ilritisli were re-established 
in the positions they had before oc- 
cu[>ied. I'lie duke of VVellingloii 
could now with difficulty restrain the 
impetuosity ofthe troops ; who, after 
standing so many hours exposed to 
the most furious charges, eagerly de- 
mamh»d to he led against the enemy. 

‘ Not yet, not yet, my brave fellows !’ 
was his rcj)Iy ; ‘ be firm a little longer 
— yon shall have at them by and by.' 

Indeed the patience of tlie illus- 
trious chief, as well as that of his 
heroic followers, must have been put 
to the severest test. The combat had 
continued for six hours with un- 
abated fury, and oiuvfourth of the 
allied troops were killed or wounded 
— while the remainder were worn 
I out with fatigue, and destitute ofthe 
smallest refreshment. It would be 
impossible*, under such circumstances, 
hut that the spirits of the men must 
droop. In fact, during the intervals 
of the cavalry attacks, while the 
French artillery were dealing ha- 
voc in the British ranks, an indiffer- 
ence to life seemed spreading fast 
among the soldiery, though, on tlie 
near approach of the enemy, thc^y 
became as alert as ever. Yet the 
duke remained cool, and apparently 
cheerful ; and he was fully det(*r- 
mined to maintain the eontest so 
long as a single regiment continued 
firm at its post. An aide-de-camp 
coming up with the intelligence that 
the 5th and (>th divisions were nearly 
destroyed, and that it was utterly im« 
possible they could maintain their 
ground — ‘ I cannot help it,’ said, liis 
grace : ‘ they 7mist keep their ground : 
would to (iod that Blucher or night 
were come !’ 
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Wliile the battle was thus raging 
ill the ,centre, the 2nd corps of 
French, under prince Jerome, had re- 
newed their attacks upon the right 
wing. I'he post of Hoiigoumont, 
which had received repeated rein- 
forcements from the division of the 
guards, had never ceased to be the 
object of the most desperate assaults ; 
but its brave garrison maintained it 
to die last, and the loss of the French, 
in this attack alone, is estimated at 
10,000 men. Sir Frederick x\dam’s 
brigade, who were close to the right 
of the centre, had been for two hours 
exposed to a dreadful lire of artillery, 
without being able to discharge a 
musket at tiie enemy. Tiie brigade 
had only joined tlie army the ])re- 
cedirig evening ; and die men wt're 
so exhausted by a fatiguing march of 
two days, that die continued roar of 
cannon and bursting of shells was not 
sufficient to prevent several of them 
from falling asleep ; in which state 
many fell victims to the balls which 
flew thickly around them. At length 
the French lancers made a dash at 
some artillery in the roar. The bri- 
gade were instantly on tlieir feet, 
formed square, and repelled the ene- 
my. The latter returned again and 
again to the charge; but, aided by 
the 13th light dragoons, who came 
up to their assistance, under colonel 
Iloyer, the brigade finally succeeded 
in putting the lancers to the rout. 

It was now five i and the British, 
though dreadfully weakened, still gal- 
lantly maintained their position at 
every point ; but some movements 
on the enemy’s right began to indi- 
cate tliat they had ascertained that 
their opponents were about to be 
supported in the unequal contest by 
their Prussian allies, whose arrival 
had been so long and ardently ex- 
pected. In fact, general Bulow, with 
two brigades of infantry and a corps 
of cavalry, was then defiling by Ohain, 
in the rear of the French army, after 
having encountered extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in his passage through the 
woods of St. Lambert. But while 
Napoleon continued the main con- 
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flict against the British position, he 
opposed to this new enemy the 6th 
corps, under count Lobau ; and an 
engagement was immediately com- 
menced in this quarter, but with 
little energy, as Bulow did not wish 
to undertr^e any thing serious till the 
arrival of marshal Bluchcr. 

It is thoiiglit that Napoleon, os a 
prudent general, should at this mo- 
ment liave discontinued the action, 
the whole of tlie Imperial guard 
being still in reserve— who, consider- 
ing the cxliaustcd state of the British, 
would liave been more than sufficient 
to cover his retreat on the Dylc and 
Sambre. But his recollection of the 
day of Marengo, wlicre his reiterated 
efforts, after tlie battle had been to 
all appearance lost, secured him the 
victory, led him to hope for a similar 
triumph on tliis occasion, — as on that 
triumph alone rested his hopes of 
uniting the French nation in support 
of liib throne. After reflecting for 
some moments on his critical situa- 
tion, he determined again to attmrk 
the weakest part of the British line 
in great force ; hoping to curry it be- 
fore the remainder of the Prussians 
could arrive. He accordingly brought 
forward tiie whole of the cavalry of 
his guard, and directed it, supported 
by fresh masses of infantry, on the 
centre of the position. Its first shock 
was iiTcsistibie, and tliirty pi<»ces of 
cannon fell into its power. But the 
presence of the duke of Wellington 
quickly averted the danger which 
now menaced the army. Placing 
himself at the head of tlie three bat- 
talions of English, and three of 
Brunswickers, he addressed them in 
a few animating sentences, and then 
led them against thes enemy, who 
were now prcfudly advancing to the 
very rear of his lines. In a moment 
victory was rescued from their grasp 
— they abandoned the artillery they 
had taken, and fled with precipi- 
tation. 

During the conflict in the centre, 
count Lobau had repulsed Billow’s 
advanced guard, and driven them 
again into the woods; and Napoleon 
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( xprosscd the strongest confidence 
that (irouchy was moving in the 
same line as the Prussians, and would 
shortly arrive to liis assistance. He 
ihert'iorc resolved to persevere in his 
rxertions to carry the British posi- 
tions, notwithstanding the immense 
sacrifice of* lives which was the con- 
&e(j\ience of every fresh attack ; and 
so certain was he of success, even at 
this advanced period of the battle, 
that he ordered his secretary to send 
an express to Paris, announcing tliat 
the victory wa5 his! About seven 
it was told him that powerful bodies 
of Prussians were opening from the 
woQds near Frischermont, and threat- 
ctjtng his rear ; but he treated the 
aide-de-camp who brought tljc intel- 
ligence wdth contempt. * Allez-vous- 
en !* said he, ^ vous avez pear— allez 
aux colonnes qui se deploient, ct 
vous vorrez qiie ce sont celles de 
Cirouchy.’ All w'ho obeyed his com- 
mand were kilh^d or taken ; and he 
was made sensible of his error, when 
the Prussians cornmoneod the attack 
on his right wing. H(’ still, however, 
l>elieved that Grouchy must he as 
near to stipport as this new enemy 
was to attack him ; and he caused 
g^'Tieral Labedoyere to circulate this 
opinion amongst tlie troops, with 
whom he now resolved to make a 
last grand effort. Having detached 
the wiiole of the r(*serve.s of the 0th 
corps, and the young guard, with 
jno pit'ces of cannon, against the 
Prussians, he brought forward 15,000 
of the Imperial guard, who, having 
lomainod on the rklge of La Belle 
Alliance, had scarcely yet drawn a 
trigger in the action. He placed him- 
f^eir at the head of these celebrated 
troops, descended tlie hill, and led 
tluun till they reached a ravine, half 
• way between La Belle Alliance and 
La Have Sainte, wdiere he was pro- 
tected from the fire of tlie British 
iu’tillory. Here his veteran guards 
defiled before him for the last time. 

on by marshal Ney, this noble 
column then pressed on with loud 
"'fioiits, and the clang of warlike music, 
ground covered wdth heaps of 
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slain, and slippery with blood ; rally- 
ing in their progress such of tlie 
broken cavalry and infantry of the 
line, as still maintained the combat. 
Such was the clamour, that the 
British believed Napoleon himself 
would be the leader in this new at- 
tack ; but they were not unprepared 
to meet him. The duke of Wellington 
had not failed to improve the ad- 
vantages which the repeated repulses 
of the enemy had given him. The 
extreme right of the line, under lord 
Hill, had gradually gained ground 
after each unsuccessful charge, on 
the right of the centre, until, the space 
between Hougoumont and Braine-la- 
Leude being completely cleared of 
the enemy, this wing, with its artil- 
lery and sharp-shooters, was brouglit 
round from a convex to a concave 
position, so that its guns raked 
the enemy as it debouched upon 
the causeway. The service of the 
British artillery upon this occasion 
was so accurate and destructive, that 
the heads of the French columns were 
enfiladed and almost annihilated be- 
fore they could reach the high road ; 
so that they seemed for a consider- 
able time advancing from the hollow 
way, without gaining ground upon 
the plain. The enthusiasm of the 
Imperial guard, liowever, enabled 
them to ov(»rcomo this obstachs as 
well as a charge of tlie gallant liruns- 
wicker?, which they repelled with 
considerable slaughter. 'Hiey rushed 
up to the heights with gn^at spirit, at 
a point where the British guards lay 
prostrate in a hollow, to avoid the 
destructive fire of the French artil- 
lery, by which the assault was co- 
vered. The duke had placed himself 
on a ridge behind, declaring he 
would never quit it but in triumpli ; 
and as soon as the Imperial guard 
had approached within one hundred 
yards, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Up, 
guards, and at them 1’ The French 
battalions appeared startled at the 
apparition of this fine body of men, 
who were drawn up four deep ; but 
soon recovering their composure, they 
advanced at tlic charge step, their 
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artillery filing off to the riglit Jiud 
left, till they were within twenty 
yards of their oiiponents, and were on 
the point of dashing at lliera with 
their bayonets, when a volley was 
poured upon them by tlie British, 
wliich literally drove them back wdth 
its shock. A second volley increased 
their confu.sion ; and before they had 
time' to deploy, the British cheered, 
and charged them with an effect 
that proved irresistible. The duke 
himself at this crisis brought up ge- 
neral Adam’s brigadt*, and completed 
the rout of the enemy, A regiment 
of tirailleurs attempted to cover their 
retreat, and attack tlie pursuers ; but 
they fled at the very cheers of the 
British. The old guard had still 
preserved their scpiares ; hut they 
were now charged by the Briti/h 
cavalry, forced, and almost entindy 
cut to j)ieces; and their leader, general 
Camhronc, was taken prisont;r. 

Napoleon beheld, from his station 
in the ravine, the rout of his chosen 
troops. He talked of rallying them 
ti make another effort, still jiersist- 
ing that Grouchy was at hand ; hut 
from this he was dissuaded by Ber- 
trand and Drouet, who repn'sented 
how much the fate of France and of | 
the army depended upon his life. 
Hitherto he had shown the greatest 
coolness and indifference throughout 
this eventful day ; but when he ob- 
served his celebrated guards recoil in 
disorder, tlie cavalry inti^rniingled 
with the foot, and trampling them 
down, he said to his attemiaiits, ^ Ils 
sont mcles ensemble!’ shook his head, 
and retired to his former station on the 
heights f)f La Bello Alliance, 'fhens 
on the advance of tlic British liru?, he 
exclaimed; ‘ A present tout est perdu 
— kauvons nous !’ and instantly left 
the field (then half-past eight), ac- 
companied by five or six officers, and 
galloped along the road to Genap[>e. 
iNo other course but flight now re- 
mained for him, to escape death or 
captivity, 

Tlie duke of Wellington had hi- 
therto suffered no prospei't of ad van « 
tage to draw the main artny from its 
position; hut now the dcc sive niom<*nt 
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was come for bringing this dreadful 
engagement to a termination. The 
acuteness of his sight enabled him to 
perceive tin* advance of the Prussians 
in great force on the enemy’s right 
flank ; while the ruinous disorder in 
which the French fled before the 
British guards, declared them past 
the power of rallying. He therefore 
determined to become the assailant 
in his turn. He ordered the whole 
army to advance to the charge ; the 
centre formed in lino four <leep, 
and the battalions 'on the flanks 
ill squares for lludr security ; tlie 
duke himself, with his liat in his hand, 
leading tlie whole line, which wa.s 
I su[iporli‘tl by the cavaJiy and arfcii- 
' leiy. Ibis movement is rc‘presented 
as having hei n one of the finest mi- 
litary spectacles ever witiiesssi'd ; and, 
could it have been vii'wed apart from 
I the s(*ene of carnage wliieli the field 
exliibited in every quarter, must have 
excit(‘il an indescribable glow of tri- 
umph in the bosoms of the gallant 
troops, who for so many hours had 
Tiiaintained, with unwavering eon- 
stcincy, tlie un('(|ual contest. The set- 
ting sun, wliich throughout the san- 
guinary day had been veiled in clouds, 
now bunr-t forth for a moment, and 
darted a cheering ray on the British 
columns, as they rushed down the 
slopes, and crossed the plain that 
separated them from the French po- 
sition. To ascend the heights of La 
Belle Alliance was the work of a mo- 
ment, — though in the presence of the 
fire of 160 pieces of cannon. Some 
resistance was still offered by the 
remnant of the Imperial (iuard, ral- 
lied by marshal Nev ; but it was 
quickly overcome. ^Fhe reserve of 
the young guard, which was posted 
in a hollow between Belle Allianct* 
and Monplaisir, w:is totally routed 
by the 62nd and 7 1st regiimmts, who, 
after they had put the enemy to flight, 
separated, and, ruiming on two sides 
of an oval for a considerable way, 
met again, and thus cut off a groat 
number of prisoners. The first line 
of the French was now thrown back 
j upon and mingled with the second, in 
' inextricable confu.^ion : pressed by 
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llie Rritiaib in front, and hy llio Prus- 
sian:^ on tlie ri{;'ht flank and in the 
roar ; cor| s of varied description 
w tMV hkndccl in one confused tide of 
Hiirht, wliich no person attempted to 
truidc or to restrain. l!aggage-wag- 
irons, dismounted guns, arniiumitioii- 
carts, aiul arms of every dei>cription, 
cuinUerod tlic open fields as w<‘ll as 
tlie causeway; and with them were 
intenuingled in thick profusion the 
corpses of the slain, and tin* liodies of 
the wounded, who in vain shrieked 
and im])lored compassion, as tlio fu- 
gitives and their pursuers drove head- 
i(uig over them. The victory of 
Waterloo was achieved! 

. have only a few parting re- 
marks to make. It is an indi.‘^pu table 
fact, that to the coming up of the 
Prussians at last, is to be ascribed the 
utter ruin of the French army, on the 
day of Wkiterloo; and we should be 
ungrateful did we not acknowledge 
tin* .service. Put we cannot .subscribe 
to tlie theories, whether French or 
Prussian, which give it the full me- 
rit of saving from destruction an ar- 
my, which had, while as yet unsup- 
ported, repulsed every attack, and 
annihilated the French cavalry. We 
know that no thought of so di.sastruus 
a result crossed the minds of those, 
aliout the duke’s person ; and that 
oflicers of his staff', wdio left the field 
wounded towards the close of the ac- 
ii<in, did so with no other feeling of 
anxiety, than for the personal salet}- 
ot‘ liim they left behind. It is said 
tliat liertrand, sub-setpumtly, at St. 
Uel(;na, set much store by an opera- 
ghtss, through which Napolecni had 
discovered the English geiK'ral at 
W’aterloo. We believe that neither 
the duke nor his staif succci-ded at 
any moment of the action in idenli- 
. lying the person, or oxa<*t position, of 
his gr(’at opponent ; though few great 
battles have brought rival headers so 
m'ar. That our chief was every 
wih're, except in the rear, is well 
Itiown ; and the casualties among 
his own staff, of whom many were 
hit at bis side, bespeak the hot »er- 
^iee he went through. Danger piir- 
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sued him to the la.st. After sixteen 
hours iii the saddle, he was alighting 
at his own quarters, when the spi- 
rited animal, long alterwards a pen- 
sioner in the paddocks of St rat h- 
fleldsaye — as if conscious of tli<' 
termination of his labours — jerk- 
ed. out liis heeb in a fasliion, 
which a slight change of direction 
might have made fatal to his late rider. 
Such an exploit would have rendered 
[)oor "Cupenhageif rather more fa- 
mous than ‘tlie little gentleman in 
black velvet,’ so often toasted in our 
Jacobite revels of the last century. 

The following passage, from a Prus- 
sian pen, shows that tliere need be no 
disjnite hetw^eeri the tw'o allied na- 
tions, as to their re.spcctive contribu- 
tions, under God, to the viclory ,0 
gloriously achieved on the plains of 
Waterloo. ‘ Upon the que.siion, 

“ Who really fought and won the 
buttle of the 18th,” no discus^on, 
niueli lc‘ss contention, ought to have 
arisen. Without in the slightest de- 
gree impeaching the just share of 
Prussia in the victory, or losing sight 
for a moment of the fact that she 
bore a great share of the danger, and 
drew much of it from lier allies and 
upon herself, at a decisive moment, 
no nnj)r(‘jiHiiced person can conceal 
from himself that the iionour of the 
day is due to the Anglo-Nctherlandbh 
army, and to the measures of its great 
leader. The struggle of Mont St. 
Jean wa.s conducted with an obsti- 
nacy, ability, and foresight, of which 
history affords few examples. The 
great loss of the English also speaks 
the merits of their services. More 
than 700 officers, among them the 
first of their army, w hethcr in rank or 
merit, and upward.s of I ft, 000 soldiiM’s, 
fell, or retired wounded from the 
lield.’ We may here remark, injus- 
tice to the Prussians, that tlieir loss 
on the 18th has been greatly under- 
rated by many writers. The return 
of killed and wounded, for the 14th 
corps alone, shows a loss of 5000 ; of 
which 1250 w ore killed. This bloody 
struggle occurred principally in the 
village of Planchonuit ; the capture 
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of which is compared by tlie Prus- army was divided into tw^o corps ; 
siaris with that of Blenlicim, in the the prince of Orange having corn- 
battle of Hochstct. It is a part of tnand of the one, and lord Hill of the 
the action which has been little no- other. The dukeof Brunswick-Oels 


ticed, but which was creditable alike 
to French and Prussians. The vil- 
lage was stormed and retaken three 
times. We think that the entire loss 
of the Prussian army on the 18th, 
could hardly have been less than 
7000, at wliich their authorities com- 
pute it. Especial credit is due to 
Thielman, who, during the day of the 
18th, resisted the obstinate endea- 
vours of Grouchy’s far superior force, 
to cross the Dyle at V\avres. 
Grouchy, indeed, effected towards 
evening the passage of that river at 
Limales, but too late for his purpose 
of dividing the Prussian army, or 
forcing liluclier to concentrate his 
force, and abandon his allies. We 
know not which most to admire — 
the determination of lilucher to re- 
deem his pledge of succour to el- 
lington, or the gallantry with vrhich 
Thielman enabled Blucher to carry 
this resolution into effect— protect- 
ing at once the flank and rear of the 
Prussian army, guarding one road of 
direct access to Brussels itself, and 
preventing Grouchy from iiiarcliing 
to the assistance of Napoleon. This 
struggle, so unequal in point of num- 
bers, was continued for some hours on 
the lyth. It w^as not till \'andamme 
liad advanced on the direct road to 
Brussels, as far as Rossiercs, on the 
verge of the w'ood of Soignies, there- 
by turning the right flank of Thiel- 
nian, that the latter abandoned the 
defence of Wavres, and began an or- 
derly retreat on Louvain. He had 
previously learned the extent of the 
success of the allies on the 18th, and 
must have been easy as to the re- 
sult of any f urther advance of Grouchy. 
The news reached the Frenchman a 
little later ; and he forthwith com- 
menced a retreat, which, perhaps, in 
its execiUioti, did him even more ho- 
nour than his previous exploits. 

It should be borne in mind, that 
in the arrangement of the British 
force on the ISth, the whole English 


had expressed his private wish to 
lead one division against the enemy 
of his house ; but lliis, from some 
point of etiquette, could not be ac- 
ceded to, and the consequent dis- 
appointment to the gallant duke very 
nearly prevented his ai)pearance 
among the allied troops. During the 
rout tliat ensued on the evening of 
the 18th, 40,000 (the whole remains 
of their army) French escaped, leav- 
ing behind them 150 pieces of can- 
non, and all their ammunition. Tile 
British lost on the occasion, generals 
sir Thomas Picton and sir William 
Ponsonby, and four colonels killed ; 
and the killed, wounded, and missing 
of officers and privates, British, Ha- 
noverians, and Brunswickers, amount- 
ed to nearly 13,000. The duke of 
Brunsw ick liad fallen, as before stated, 
at Qiiatre Bras— determined, since 
he could not have a leading com- 
mand, to be foreim>st in the light, — 
oil the Kith. 

Lastly, the conflict of Waterloo 
itself, to be rightly understood, should 
be regarded as a battle fought l>y tlie 
right wing of an army, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a position, till 
the arrival of its left should render 
victory certain. To act on the de- 
fensive, requires in the commander 
more tact, talent, and technical know- 
ledge, than the assault, the coup^^* 
main^ and all other modes of attack ; 
aiid the strategy required and dis- 
played at Waterloo by the duke of 
Wellington, has placed him highest 
on tlie roll of modern warriors— an 
occasion on which all the energies of 
his opponent’s master-mind were 
aroused to baffle him. Till the ap- . 
proach of the Prussians, the battle 
was purely defensive on the part of 
the English, without preventing of- 
fensive operations, as far as charges 
of cavalry and infantry may be so 
termed; although there is no truth 
whatever in tlie statement made by 
several historians, tliat the duke flung 
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liiniself from time to time into this the wonder of future generations, 
or tliat sciLiarc, to animate the men. were born within three months of 
It was, in fact, a liolding fast of each other ; the illustrious duke in 
ground ; wliicli, if successful, could May, and Napoleon LUiona})arte in 
iu»tfail of leading to the most splendid August, of the year 1769. The vie- 
results, tlie moment the flank move- tory was gained on the same day, 
merit should take effect. The two June the l8th, that king John signed 
great leaders who thus, on this Magna Cliarta in 1215 — six exact 
memorable day, respectively closed centuries after that most important 
a military career, that will excite event. 

I-MINENT PERSONS. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, born at ! 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, Aug. 15, 1769, 
was second son of an advocate of 
considerable r('putation. 1 J is mother, 
Letitia Ramolirii, was noted for her 
b(^*uty, and the masculine spirit she 
displayed, when the Corsicans under 
Paoli were struggling to avoid French 
domination. Joseph was tlieir eldest 
son, then Napoleon, Lucien, Louis, 
and Jerome, and three girls, Elise, 
Caroline, and Pauline. Wlum the 
emperor of Austria, in after times, 
would have found the descent of 
llie Buonapartes from some pett}' 
princes of Treviso, his son-in-law ro- 
j)li<*d, ‘ I am the Rodolpli of iny 
lace!’ and he silenced a professional 
genealogist with, ‘ Friend, my patent [ 
dates from Monte Notte,’ liis first i 
battle. The young Napoleon was j 
placed at seven in the military school j 
at Brienne, where Pichegru w’as his j 
monitor, and where lie first acipured ; 
the French language ; and it has ! 
been thougiit that the hauteur dis- j 
played towards him as a foreigner by ; 
the young Frencli gentlemen of this j 
serninarw had a strong effect on the j 
first political feelings of the future i 
emperor of France. Certain it is, i 
he looked upon the French as an [ 
inferior people, and secretly prided 
himself on being born an Italian. 
At fifteen he was removed to the | 
Eoole Militaire at Paris, a wonderful j 
compliinciit to his talents ; and in | 
two years spent there, he greatly ad- 
vanced in mathematics, devoured his- 
tory, and made Ossian his constant 
eoinpanion. In his sixteenth year, 
after being examined by the great | 
Laulace, he was made a lieutenant of i 


artillery, and soon after captain, but 
unemployed; and he witnessed the 
storming of the Tuilories by the re- 
volutionary rnob, observing, when he 
saw Louis XVL come into a balcony 
viith the red cap of liberty on his 
head, that ‘ Jiis cannon ought to liuve 
kept the rabble out/ So poor was 
he at this juncture, that he proposed 
to his friend De Boiiricnne to take a 
liouse or two on lease, and sub-let 
them, to make a little money. In 
179a Napoleon was in Corsica, just 
as an order had come from Paris to 
deprive Paoli of h‘s office of go- 
vernor. Paoli raised a civil commo- 
tion, and endeavoured to enlist Na- 
poleon on his side ; but the latter 
joined the Freneli in their assault 
upon Torre di ('apitello, which jirov- 
iiig unsuccessful, he was banished 
w ith his whole family from the island. 
In th(‘ height of his power beseemed 
to keep this disgrace iu memory ; for 
he never did any thing for Corsica, 
save d(*fraying the cost of a small 
fountain at Ajaccio, 

After residing some time in France, 
he was appointed by the revolutionary 
government to conduct the siege of 
Toulon, then defended by the French 
royalists and English; and by grtat 
perseverance he gained possession of 
the place. But he \vas soon unat- 
tached again, and was long in actual 
distress at Paris, projecting all sorts 
of plans for immediate subsistence. 
Happening to witness general JVle- 
nou s timid conduct, when sent to 
liarangue the national guards, who 
had assembled to compel a ciiange of 
government, he was called on to give 
evidence before the Convention ; and 
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Barras one of the directors, who }iad 
seen his exertions at Toulon, pro- 
posed that * his little Corsican’ should 
meet the tiunultiious soldiery on the 
following niorning. It was on Oc- 
tober 4th, 1795, that 30,000 national 
guards advanced by different streets, 
at two in the afternoon, to the 
siege of the palace. Buonaparte gave 
orders to tire; and in an instant 
the artillery swept the streets, and 
befor(‘ nightfal ewery thing was 
quiet. In a few dtiys after this ex- 
ploit, tile director of it was appointed 
commander-in-ehief of tlie armic? of 
France. It was now that he married 
Josephine do la Pagerie, a West In- 
dian, the wddow of viscount Beaiihar- 
riais ; and in ten days after that event 
he fought the battle of Monte Notte, 
near the Alps, against the Sardinians 
and Austrians, a victory which was 
succeeded by one at tlie bridge of 
Lodi, and the conqueror’s entrance 
into Milan. Venice, Rome, Tus- 
cany, successively fell to the French; 
and the battle of the bridge; of Ar- 
eola, where Buonaparte was nearly 
suffocated in a bog ; tiiat of Rivoli, 
where lie had three horses shot under 
him ; and that of Mantua, all ended 
in favour of the invading army. The 
treaty of Campo-Formio, 1797, at 
lengtli gave cpiiet to the Austrians, 
who thereupon ceded Flanders and 
the boundary of the Rhine to France. 
^ Buonapai'tt; was received on his re- 
turn to Paris with strong marks of ap- 
probation by the peojile, though jea- 
lously regarded by tlie Directory. He 
courted no one, but passed all his 
evenings in mathematical studies, and 
was, February 1 798, engaged in plan- 
ning an attack uj)on England ; but in 
May, the fleet which had been pre- 
pared for the descent, took its course 
towards Egypt, seizing on Malta on 
its route. Tlie real object of this 
expedition was to penetrate to the 
British colony in Hindustan. After 
capturing Alexandria, Buonaparte 
declared himself a Mahometan, and 
advanced towards the Pyramids ; and 
there the Mainluks, who were in 
great force, were cut to pieces, in 


their spirited hut rash attempt to stop 
his progress. It being the custom of 
the Mamluks, who are all nearly on 
an equality, to carry their wealth 
about them, an immense booty was 
obtained by rifling their dead bodu;s ; 
a single corpse often making a sol- 
dier’s fortune. At the moment that 
Cairo had fallen to the invaders, 
Nelson arrived with the flritish fleet 
ofl‘ Alexandria, engaged the French, 
and after a most obstinate battle in 
the hay of Aboukir, completely an- 
nihilated their force: The French 
admiral’s ship, L’Oriont, blew up, 
with all on hoard : and Nelson ob- 
tained, what lie liimself called, ‘ not 
a victory, hut a conquest.’ WIm^i 
B uonaparte heard of Nelson’s suc- 
cess, ‘ The fates,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ have 
decreed to France the empire of the 
land : to England that of tlie sea.’ 

Affecting to have rescued Egypt 
from the Mamluks* usuq^ation, the 
French general, without showing a 
desire to place any otlicr party on 
the throne, set about improving tlic 
country. Canals, that had been shut 
up for centuries, were opened ; the 
waters of the Nile flowed again where 
the skill of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies had guided them ; jiro- 
perly was seciirc*d, cultivaticm ex- 
tended, and extraordinary improve- 
ments were eftected. Wliilc thus oc- 
cupied, Buonaparte learned that the 
Turks were preparing to attack him ; 
upon which he hastened into Syria, 
and soon possessed himsrdf of El 
Arish and Gaza. At Jaffa, however, 
the Turks made a resolute defence; 
and when the French eventually' en- 
tered it, savage indeed was their re- 
venge. Part of the garrison (1200 
men) were marched out three days 
after their surrender, divided into 
small parties, and bajoneted to a 
man ; and Buonaparte; justified the 
atrocious act, on the plea tliat he 
could not afford soldiery to guard so 
many prisoners. Tlie siege of St. 
Jean d’Acre, which was defended by 
the pacha of Syria, Ahmed Djezzar, 
aided by the English admiral, sir Syd- 
ney Smith, had lasted sixty days, 
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wlu'ii the plague broke out amongst 
the French, and compelled tlieir re- 
ueat upon Jaffa, towards Egypt. The 
hospitals of Jaffa were soon crowded 
with the sick; and it is affirmed by 
Oe L'ourrienne, the gencrafs own 
friend, that Buonaparte gave instruc- 
tions for the poisoning of sixty French 
patients, whom the surgeons con- 
sidered unlikely to recover— an order 
whicli was carried into cfficct. At 
length, with his remaining troops, 
the general reached Cairo ; but he 
luistiiy repaire<l to Aboukir, uii find- 
ing that a Turkish force had landed 
there, and, with Murat and Brienne 
as sub-commanders, completely rout- 
ed it, taking captive Mustafa Pacha, 
the general, and putting fwrs-de- 
combat 18,000 Turks, being the pre- 
cise number of the attacking army. 
This victory had scarcely been gained, 
wlieu liie letter of the abhe Sieves, 
alluded to in tlie account of the llevo- 
lutioii, caused Buonaparte to hasten 
with all s<‘crecy to l^aris. He left 
Klebcr as his successor in the com- 
mand ; touched at C orsica, but did 
not long stay there (fjndin|]j, as ho 
facetiously observed, ‘ that it rained 
cousins’) ; and having passed through 
tlje midst of the Englisli fleet unseen 
at midnight, landed at St. Uapheau, 
and sp<'edily reached Paris ; wh(»re he 
was received by the I)ir(»ctory with 
an awe that prevented them from 
irK|uiriri why he had quilted liis 
(oininand and duty. Tliis wjis in 
1 709. 

The parallel reign of France con- 
tains an otitline of the career of 
Buonaparte (begitining at pages 
100- J 'of this volume) until his ba- 
nishment to Elba (page 111); and 
we will now proceed to note wdiat 
»>(•< Tirred, after tlie commissioners of 
the (iiroat Powers had seen him safe 
on board the British frigtite Un- 
daunted, lying off the identical village 
St. llaplieau, which had received, 
him Hrst on his ascent to, as it now did 
on his descent from, power. 

Captain Usher, on receiving the 
cx-omperor on board his ship, on d||< 
Ulorning of April 28th, 1814, with a 
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view to carry liim to Elba, apologized 
to him for the comparatively insuf- 
ficient accommodation the vessel af- 
forded ; but he was instantly inter- 
rupted by a ‘ Non, non/ from his 
guest, who observed ‘ that a British 
man-of-war was a palace.’ ‘ When 
he had got on board (writes the cap- 
tain), he walked round the ship ; my 
people crowded about him, and, for 
the first time in his life, he felt con- 
fidence in a mob. [He was always, 
in liis best days, manifestly subdued, 
and somewhat agitated, when he saw 
a large multitude of persons, not 
military, collected togetlier, be tlie 
occasion what it might.] His spirits 
seemed to revive, and he told me 
next morning he had never slept 
better. On that (next) day lui 
asked me a thousand questions, and 
seemed quite initiated in all nautical 
matters. At breakfast one morning, 
he asked me to bring-to a neutral 
brig that was passing. I said, laugh- 
ing, that I was astonished his ma- 
jesty should give such an order, as it 
was contrary to his system to de- 
nationalize* lie turned round and 
gave me a pretty hard nip, saying, 

* Ah, aiptain !’ When we were sail- 
ing by the Alps, he leaned on my 
arm for iialf-an-liour, looking ear- 
nestly at them. I told him lie once 
passtMl them with better fortune. He 
I laughed, and liked the compliment. 
U o had a smart gale when off Cor- 
sica. He asked me to anchor at 
Ajaccio, the place of his birth ; but 
the wind changing, made it impos- 
sible. In the gale 1 told itim 1 had 
more confidence than Cmsar’s pilot : 
tlie compliment pleased him. He was 
dressed very plainly, wenrilig a green 
coat, with the decorations of the 
legion of honour. The whole-length 
portrait of him, with the cocked-hat, 
and arms folded, as w'alking in the 
grounds of Malmaison, is the strongest 
likeness of him I have seen.’ 

On the 3d of May, at six in the 
evening, the English frigate ap- 
peared ill the roads of Porto Ferrajo, 
in Elba ; and hoisting out a boat, 
several officers landed, and officially 
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communicated to the commandant of 
the port the events vvhich liad taken 
place in France, th#* abdication of 
Napoleon, and his arrival at Elba. 
All the neceisary preparations there- 
fore were made during the night for 
his reception ; and all the authorities 
were required to attend the ceremony 
of his entrance. On tlie ensuing 
morning a flag, sent on shore by the 
dethroned emperor, was taken into 
the town with solemnity, and imme- 
diately hoisted on the castle, amidst 
a salute of artillery. This flag liad 
been made on hoard by his own di- 
rection, out of materiais accidt'n tally 
at hand, and consisted of a white 
ground, interspersed witii bees ; the 
centre having tin* arms of Napoleon 
and those of the isle united. Some 
time after this flag had been hoisted. 
Napoleon landed, atid was saluted 
with 101 rounds of cannon : lie was 
dressed in a blue great coat, under 
which appeared a suit richl} em- 
broidered with silver ; he had a small 
round hat, wdth a white cockade ; 
and three fiddlers and two tifers pre- 
ceded him, amidst a multitude of 
people, rather curious than eager to 
sec him. He w'as conducted to the 
house of the mayor, wliere he re- 
ceived the visits of ail the superior 
civil officers, spoke to each of them, 
affecting an air of confidence and 
even of gaieJy, and putting a nuniher 
of questions relative to the isle. Al- 
ter reposing some moments, lie got on 
horseback, and, wnth his suite, visited 
the forts of Marciana, Campo, Capo 
Liviri, and Rio, On the 5th, ac- 
companied by the commissioners, he 
visited the iron mines, which consti- 
tute the wealth of the isle of Elba ; 
and having asked what might be their 
revenue, w'as told 500,000 livres. 
* These .500,000 livres will then be 
mine.’ ‘ Hut, sir,' said one of his 
suite, ^you know, that by a decree 
you appropriated tlnnn to the legion 
of honour.’ ‘ Where was my head 
when I gave this order ? (he replied) ; 
I have issued so many foolish decrees !’ 

At the moment of Buonaparte’s 
arrival ih Elba, he was to the last 


degree unpopular. The visitations 
of the French had left lasting 
memorials among the suffering in- 
habitants ; but his addrc.ss and 
liberality soon operated a change. 
He began instantly to alter and im- 
prove ; to make roads, and to erect 
buildings. In a few weeks a theatre 
was raised, an old church was con- 
verted into a spacious barrack, an 
easy carriage-road was made into the 
town, and conducted by the best 
level tow^ards the opposite extremi- 
ties of the island, and others were 
lined and levelled. Five thousand 
men w’cm’c constantly employed, at 
six panls (three shillings) a day, in 
these various undertakings ; and 'the 
peasantry w itne'^sc'd siidderily the 'ef- 
fects of improvements, wliich till th€‘n 
])erhaps tluw had scarcely imagined 
possible. The influx of foreigners, 
attracted by curiosity to see the in- 
di\itiual wl)o had been unceasingly 
present lo the hopes and feais of 
almost ev(‘ry nian in Europe during 
by far tlu; most eventful period of 
its liistorv, l)roiight money and occu- 
pation to the islanders. Tliey seemed 
to receive a now existence, and for 
the first time to regard theinscdvcs ns 
fiulding an ascertained place* in the 
map of the world. No one can w‘on- 
der that the cjieet of all tins should 
be a stiong nttnclunent on the part of 
the Elhese for the autlior of so much 
happiness. Add to this his insinu- 
ating address. — Think of Napoleon, 
wdio had bowed with his single arm 
the necks of emperors, and shaken 
the foundations of the oldest Euro- 
pean thrones, that sc‘(*med to have 
exist(»d hut by his license, talking, 
unattended and familiarly, with any 
common peasant wdiotn he mot in 
his walks, — interesting himself in Ins 
condition, listening to his story, hear- 
ing and, when possible, redressing 
his complaints. 

The ex-emperor had four places 
of abode in the different quarters of 
the isle, to which he shifted about, 
as if to cheat his fancy with the 

f fion that his dominions were 
ually extensive. Ho rose at two 
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ill tlic morning, and studied till day- 
liglit French and Egyptian history. 
At daylight he went out on foot, or 
oil horseback, whatever the weather, 
to superintend his public roads, or the 
building of some house. At nine he 
returned to breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a dish or two of meat, of 
which he eat sparingly, and of various 
kinds of wine, all of which he tasted. 
A cup of cofice followed. lie then 
retired to bed, and slept two liours ; 
after which he remained in Ins cabi- 
net, receiving strangers, directing his 
government, giving audiences on busi- 
ness, arranging his phuis, and latterly, 
pcM’haps, preparing thoscj proclama- 
tions which he issued on his landing 
iiT France. Towards evening, and 
before dinner, attended by Bertrand 
or Drouet, he took an airing, wdtb 
more than his usual state, and always 
in his carriage. He dined at eight, 
and never without company. P(t- 
soiis of di.stinction he placed lieside 
liirn ; hut at the opposite side of the 
table tluTO was left, as in n>val usage, 
an o}>en space. He ale rapidly of a 
great variety of dishes, calling for 
them jiromptly as he wanted them ; 
a few glasses of French wine, swal- 
lowed hastily, concluded his dinner ; 
and a dish of coffee w^as the signal 
for rising from the table, which all 
wt re expected to obey, whether tlnw 
had dined or not. Half an hour sut- 
liced Ihr this meal. If ladies w^ire 
at the table, he would generally help 
them himself, and .sometimes, when 
gay, was full of compliment to all 
around. When thoughtful, he said 
nothing, and nobody presumed to 
address him. Ills drawing-room after 
dinner was usually the little garden 
b(‘liind the palace, where lie spent 
the rest of tlie evening in conversa- 
tion w itli his friends, lie retired at 
‘eU*\en; but his mother and sister 
Fauline still remained, till the com- 
}>any had separated. On Sunday he 
went regularly at twelve o’clock to 
mass, where all the authoritie.s were 
expected to attend : the mass was 
Vibrated in the palace. A le] 
followed ; when he addressed him: 


in order to each person round tlu- 
circle. 

On the 26th of Feb. 1815, not 
quite ten months after his arrival, 
the Elbese were astonished and af- 
flicted to see him sail away, without 
notice to them of any sort, for France ; 
and indeed so secret had been his 
preparations for this mighty enter- 
prise, that general Bertrand, his most 
confidential friend, had no intimation 
of it until the very moment of de- 
parture. He put to sea in Ills own 
brig, accompanied by four smaller 
vessels which he had seized for the 
purpose, having on board 1000 or 
IJOO men, composed of French, Ita- 
lians, Poles, Neapolitans, and Elbese; 
and on the 1st of March, the dny of 
the vio/ets^ the secr(?t symbol of his 
return, landed at Cannes, in the bay 
of Juan, betw'cen bVejus and An- 
tibes. He immediately despatclu^d 
fifrt‘en men to summon Antibes. 
These wore admitted within the gates, 
and immediately disarmed by order 
of the commandant. Napoleon, on 
hearing this, sent a detachment of 
fifty men to occupy Cannes, which 
he himself readied about midnigVit : 
his army bivouacked in the vicinity 
of the town, and early on the 2na, 
the troops continued their march, 
preceded by four pieces of cannon, 
and a superb carriage, in which the 
emperor was seated. Finding the 
people of Grasse unfavourable to his 
cause, lie proceeiled through St. Val- 
licr, towards Digue, through which 
he passed on the 4th to (iap. On 
landing in France, he had issued tw'o 
proclamations, one to the French 
people, and the other to the army, 
copies of which he disseminated as 
he proceeded ; and while at Gap, he 
printed several addresses from the 
soldiers of his guard to their comrades 
of the French army. These last were 
well calculated to make an impres- 
sion upon his former subjects. The 
disasters and disgraces which they had 
recently sustained were all imputed 
to treachery ; and he held out to 
them tlie pleasing hut delusive hope, 
that his presence would restore the 
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glory of the French empire. Mean- 
while intelligence of the landing of 
Napoleon was received at Paris, and 
measures w'cre promptly taken to 
counteract his design ; but in spite 
of the proclamations of king Louis 
and the activity of marshal Sonh, the 
minister of war, the progress of ihv. 
invader was truly alarming. From j 
Gap he proceeded towards (Grenoble i 
on the 0th ; and forty of his advanced 
guard fell in with the videttes of a 
force of 6000 troops of the line, wdio 
were on the march from Grenoble to 
oppose him. As they refused to com- 
municate with Napoleon’s general, 
Cambronne, the cx-emperor, when he 
came tip, hurried to where the vi- 
dettes had stopped, and making him- 
self known to the soldiers (about 
800 men), opened the breast of liis 
coat, and told them, * that tlie lirst man 
who wished to kill his emperor might 
do it/ An unanimous cry of ‘ Vive 
TEmpereur!’ was their answiT— the 
guard and the soldiers embraced — 
and the white cockade being torn off 
and trampled on, every man with 
enthusiasm supplied its place with 
the tricolor. VVlicn added to his 
ranks, Napoleon thus addrt'ssed the 
party : * 1 come with a handful of 
brave men, bt^caiise 1 reckon on the 
people and on yon. The throne of 
the Bourbons is illegitimate ? because 
it has not been raised by the nation ; 
it is contrary to the national will, be- 
cause it is contrary to the interc^sts of 
our country, and exists only for the 
interests of a few families. Ask your 
fattiors—ask all the inhabitants who 
arrive here from the environs, and 
you will learn from their own mouths 
tile true state of affairs ; they are 
menaced with tlie return of tithes, of 
privileges, of feudal rights, and of all 
the abuses from which your successes 
had delivered you. Is it not true, 
peasants ?’ — ‘ Yes, sire,' ansu'cred one 
of them, ‘they wish to chain us to 
the soil : you come as the angel of the 
Lord to save us !* 

Fatigued as was the invader, he 
wished to reach Grenoble the same 
evening; and upon liis arrival be- 
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fore it, notwithstanding the prepa- 
rations made by the garrison to op- 
pose him, the gates were siiddt niy 
throwm open, without a shot being 
fired, and at ten at night Buonajiarte 
entered the city, in the midst of an 
army and a people animated by the 
most lively enthusiasm. The next 
day he w^as addressed by the munici- 
pality, and reviewed the troops in 
tlie midst of the whole population of 
the department; and then putting 
his army in a forced march to ad- 
vance upon Lyon, he slept at Bour- 
goin on tlic 9th. Meanwhile theeoiiiit 
d* Artois, the due d Orleans, and sc*- 
veral marslials, had arrived at Lyon, 
fully relying on the fidelity of tiic in- 
habitants to the Bourbon cause ; biU* 
on reviewing a regiment of dragoons, 
they had occasion to expect the worst. 

‘ Let us march,’ said the count d’Ar- 
tois to a solilier covered with scars 
and decorated with three chevrons, 

‘ against the disturber, and shout 
manfully Vive Ic Hoi!’ ‘No, mon- 
sieur,’ replied the fellow, ‘ no soldier 
will fight against his father. 1 can 
only answer you by ciydng, Vive 
rEmp(‘reiir !’ The count instantly 
entered his carriage, and quitted Ly- 
on, escorted by a single geiidarnie. 
As Napoleon advanced, he re-esUi- 
hlisiied in their offices all who had 
been depriv(*d of them at the mo- 
ment of his abdication ; and with a. 
rapidly augmenting army, lie reached 
Auxerre on the 1 7th. Here count 
(iertrand gave onh^rs to collect all 
the boats to embark the army, which 
was already four divisions strong, and 
to convey the men the same niglit to 
Fossard, so that they would he able 
to arrive at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing at Fontainebleau ; and while at 
Auxerre, Napoleon was joined by 
the perfidious Ney, who, on leaving 
Paris, had solemnly pledged his w^ord 
to Louis ‘that he would bring Buo- 
naparte to his majesty’s feet in a 
cage, like a wild beast, in the course 
of a week.’ 

The Bourbons had collected 
^|||||0,OOO men at Meltin, strengthened 
powerful artillery ; and the best 
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spirits seemed to prevail among the 
troops. Ilel}'irig on their numbers, 
they had left the towns, the rocks, 
and the forest of Fontainebleau un- 
guarded ; preferring the flat plains of 
jMehin, where the whole of their army 
miglit act at once against the com- 
paratively small band of the invader. 
On the tiOtii, Napoleon reached and 
occMipied Fontainebleau witliout tlie 
feast opposition. He had then with 
him only 15,000 veteran troops : but 
others were eiljier following him, or 
advancing to support liis riglit and left 
flanks, on parallel lines of march. It | 
was with great joy that he thus made 
the palac(* which had witnessed his 
clownfid, tlie first to receive him in 
his success. Early on the morning 
of tlie iJOth, prc'parations were made 
for the encounter which wfis expt^cied 
to take place. The army was drawn 
up in three lines ; the intervals and 
the flanks were armed with batteries; 
the centre occupied the Paris road. 
The ground from Fontainelileau to 
Mel nil is a continual declivity ; so 
that, on emerging from tlie forest, 
you liave a clear view of the country 
l)(‘fore you, whilst, on the other hand, 
those below can ('a^ily discry wliat- 
ev(‘r appears on tlie eminence. An 
awful silence (broken only at times 
by peals of martial music, int (‘tided 
to confirm the loyalty of the troops, 
hy repeating the royal airs of ^ Vive 
ih'Uri Quatre !’ and ‘ La Kelle Ga- 
hriolle!* or by the voice of the coni- 
iiiauders, and the march of the divi- 
sions to their appointed ground) 
pervaded the army of king Louis, 
under marshal Macdonald. All was 
anxious expectation : the chiefs con- 
scious that a moment would d«3cide 
the fate of the Bourbon dynasty — and 
the troops perhaps secretly awed at 
the thought of meeting in hostility 
tlu‘ man whom they had been accus- 
tomed to obey. On the side of Fon- 
tainebleau no sound as of an army 
rushing to battle was heard ; if the 
enemy were advancing, his troops 
evidently moved in silence : pe]i|||||k 
his heart failed him— and he haflWf 
♦ rcated during the night — if so, 


France was saved, and Europe was 
still free. 

It was about noon,— the Bourbon 
troops listening with delight to the 
loyal strain of * Vive Henri Quatre* 
—when a trampling of horses bc^camc 
audible above the music. The sound 
approaclied : an open carriage, fol- 
lowed by a handful of Poles with 
their lances reversed, appeared among 
the trees on the skirts of the forest — 
it drove down the hill with the rapi- 
dity of lightning — it reached the 
advanced posts. The little flat c(»cked- 
hat, the grey surtout, the person of 
Napoleon, w^as recognised. In an 
instant tire men burst from their 
ranks, surrounded the vehicle wdtli 
erics of ^ Vive rEmperonr,* and 
trampled their white ci>ckades in 
the dust. ‘ Napoleon, Napoleon lo 
Grand!’ spread from rank to rank, 
while barelieadcd, (Bertmnd seated 
at his right, and Drouet at his left), 
Napoleon continued his course, now 
waving his luirul, now opening his 
arms to the soldiers —whom he called 
‘ his friends. Iris companions in arms, 
whose hononr, whose glories, whose 
country, he now carnc* to restore!’ 
All disci pJiiu^ was forgotten, diso- 
beyed, and insulted — the comman- 
ders-in-ehief took to flight — tliousands 
nish(‘d on Napoleon’s passage? — ac- 
clamations rent tlic sky. At that 
moment his own guard descended the 
hill — the imperial inarch was played 
— the cagl(‘s wxmc onCe more dis[)layed 
— and those wdiose deadly weapons 
wore to have been aimed at each 
other’s life, embraced as brothers, and 
joined in universal shouts. In the 
midst of these greetings did Napoleon 
pass through the whole of the royal 
army ; and, placing himself at its head, 
he pursued his course to Paris. The 
population of the villages flocked 
around him ; the inhabitants of Paris, 
informed of liis approach, came out to 
meet him ; and at the head of 200,000 
persons, in the midst of enthusiastic 
exclamations, he re-entered the ca- 
pital. 

The events of the * Kcign of an 
Hundred Days’ (as the French still 
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love to designate the period whicli 
elapsed between the landing on * the 
day of the violets’ to what they call 
‘ the battle of Mont St. Jean’ -not 
of Waterloo, on any account — ) will 
be found at p. li'2 of this volume; 
and it now- only remains to give an 
account of Napolcoifs second exile, 
and of the mariner in which he closed 
his eventful life, V\ hen the order 
from the allied sovereigns had reached 
the llellerophon, off Rochefort, on 
board which the cx-emperor liad taken 
refuge, for ‘ the removal of general 
Buonaparte to the British sliip of 
war, Northumberland, therein to he 
conveyed a prisoner to St. Helena,’ 
arrangements were made for bringing 
up the Northumberland from Spit- 
head ; and Napoleon was transferred 
thereto on the morning of August 4, 
1815. 

Mr. Warden, surgeon of the North- 
umberland, who went the voyage to 
St. Helena, thus writes. ‘ As the 
boat approached (biinging Buona- 
parte and his suite from the Bellero- 
phon to the Northuiribcrland), the 
figure of Napoleon was readily dis- 
tinguished, from his apparent resem* 
blance to the various prints of him. 
An universal silence prc?vailcd when 
the barge reached the side ; and there 
was a grave but anxious aspect in 
all the spectators, which, in tlic opi- 
nion of others as well as myself, was 
no small addition to the solemnity of 
the ceremonial. Count Bertrand as- 
cended first, and having bowed, retired 
to give place to him whom he still 
considered his master. The whole 
ship’s company sejemed at this mo- 
ment in breathless expectation, With i 
a slow step Buonaparte mounted the 
gangway; and, on feeling himself 
firm on the cpiarter-deck, he raised 
his hat, when the guard presented 
arms, and the drum rolled. The offi- 
cers of the Northumberland, who 
were uncovered, stood considerably 
in advance. Those he approached, 
and saluted with an air of the most 
affable politeness. He then address- 
ed himself to sir George Cockburn, 
and liastii}' asked for the ^ capitainc 
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de vaisseau,’ who was immediately 
introduced ; but on finding tliat he 
did not speak French, lie intimated a 
desire, more by gesture than by words, 
to enter the cabin, where lie continued 
for about an hour. His dress was 
that of a general of infantry, when it 
formed a part of his army. The coat 
w'as green, faced with white ; the rest 
was white, w'ith white silk stockings, 
and a handsome shoe with gold oval 
buckles. His face w^as pale ; and in- 
deed his general appearance justified 
the conjecture that he had not passed 
the preceding night in sound repose. 
His forehead is thinly covered with 
dark hair, as wxdl as the top of. his 
head, which is large, and lias a singu- 
lar flatness : what hair he has behind 
Is bushy, and 1 could not discern the 
slightest mixture of wdiitc in it. His 
eyes, which arc grey, are in continual 
motion, and hurry rapidly to the va- 
rious objects around him. His teeth 
are regular and good ; his neck is 
short, but his shoulders of the finest 
proportions. The rest of his figure, 
though blended with the Dutch 
fulness, is of a very Imndsome form. 

* On the first day of his arrival 
on board, Napoleon ate a very hearty 
dinner, with w'hieli he drank claret, 
lie passed the evening on the cpi ar- 
te r-deck, whcie he was amused by 
the band of the 58d regiment; and 
he personally requested them to give 
the airs of ‘ God save the king/ and 
‘ Rule Britannia.’ At intei*vals he 
chatted in a way of tiusy pleasantry 
with any officer who was able to 
converse with him in French, lie 
never moves his hands from tlieir lia- 
bitual places in his dress, but to ap- 
ply them to his siiuff-lKix ; and never 
ofl’ers a pinch to any one with whom 
he is conversing. At dinner on the 
second day, he selected a mutton- ' 
cutlet, which he contrived to dispose 
of without the aid of either knife or 
fork. He passed much of the third 
day on deck, and appeared to have 
” “,id particular attention to his toi- 
. He played at whist in the 
ing, and was a loser. The whole 
of the next morning he pstssed in the 
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r.ibin ; and it was acknowledged by 
his attendants that he was very sea- 
sick. Ill the afternoon he came upon 
deck ; but I could not help smiling 
when I beheld the nmn who had 
stalked so proudly, and with so firm a 
stej) over submissive countries, totter- 
ing on the deck of a ship, and catch- 
ing at any arm to save himself from 
falling. He seldom omitted an of)- 
port unity of asking a (piestion. lie 
asked Mr. Snnth, tlie lieutenant, how 
long he had been in the service, and 
when he replied nine years, observed, 

' 1'hat surely is a long time.’ ‘ It is, 
indeed,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘and pai’t of 
it .was passed in a I'reneh prison.’ 
’Napoleon immediately shrugged up 
his hhould(‘rs, and clo.'jed the eonver- 
sation. He asked our orthodox cliap- 
lain if he w as not tipitrifan (rnc*aning 
a Presbyterian), and inquired the ori- 
gin i)f tlui re/igiova society of John-- 
sonians in Scotland. Every one ro 
nannhers tlu; threatened invasion of 
England in iSOo, and the various 
conjectures which w’cre fornieil on 
this nuMiientous subject, Napoleon, 
in conversation, averred that he had 
men on the coast, and that it 
was his determination to head them 
ill person. Jt w^as hinted to him that 
hi^ Hot ilia was altogether insuffieient, 
and that such a ship as the North- 
umbei land would have run down Hfty 
of them. Tills lu? readil} admitted; 
but lie staled that liis plan was to rid 
tile channel of English men-of-war ; 
and for tlmt purpose he liad directed 
admiral Villeneuve, with the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, to 
s ill iif)[)arently for Martiniipie, for 
the (‘xpr(‘ss purpose of drawing after 
him our best ships, Villeneuve was 
d rected, on gitinirig a certain lati- 
tude, to take a baffling course back to 
Europe, and, having eluded the vigi- 
lance of Nelson, to enter the Kngli.sh 
Channel, and dash at the capital by 
way of Chatham, Ilut Villeneuve 
was met on his i*bturn by sir Robert 
Calder ; and, having suffered a defeat, 
took refuge in l*'errol. 

‘ It having been told NapoleoniiR 
j>copl<' thought he W'oiild commit sui- 
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cide rather than be banished to St. 
Helena, he replied, sensibly enough, 

‘ Suicide is a crime the most revolt- 
ing to my feelings ; nor does any 
reason present itself to my under- 
standing by which it can be justihed. 
It certainly originates in that species 
of fear which w<? denominate 
7ierw» For w'hat claim can that man 
have to courage, wdio trembles at the 
frow'us of fortune? True heroism 
consists in becoming superior to the 
ills of lib', in whatever shape they 
may challenge us 1o the combat,’ 
I'lie ceremony of ‘ er(»ssing the line’ 
was performed ; and Napoleon, w ho 
app<*ared not, sent his contribution 
lo Neptune and Ampiiitrite, while 
llerrrand, ifee., the children, and do- 
me's! ics, received with cheerfulness 
their share of the god’s ablutions. 

I recur once more to Napoh'on. He 
has an uncommon face ; large, full, 
and pale, hut not sickly. In conver- 
sation, the musch's suiicr little or no 
exertion ; with tlu* exception of those 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
mouth, the whole seemed fixed, and 
the forehead perfectly smooth. \\ hen 
he vvislus to enforce a question, he 
sometiuKS employs his hand, but that 
alone : and were I dt'seribiug a jyetil 
maUrr, 1 might attribute the display 
to its iincoininoii liandsouieness. I 
have never observed, when lauglitcr 
has prevailed around him, that he 
has caught the infection. The inte- 
resting children on hoard, who amuse 
every body else, do not attract his 
attention. There is a large good- 
tempered Newfoundland dog, which is 
a frequent and ratlier rude playfellow 
of these urchins ; and in a situation 
wdiere no active ontcrtainmciits are 
exhibited, the interludes of these per- 
formers afford no small degree of 
amusement to tliose around them. 
But they have never won a smile, 
that I have observed, from the <?x- 
imperial spectator. 

‘ The sensation excited in tlie little 
colony of St. Helena on the arrival 
of Napoleon, may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. He did not 
; leave his cabin for a full hour after 
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the ship tiad anchored in the bay; 
however, when the detk became clear, 
he made his appearance, and looked 
as any other man would look at a 
place which he beheld for the first 
time. Indeed I saw no change in his 
placid countenance, nor did I hear of 
his having uttered a single peevish 
expression throughout the voj^age : 
tlie ladies indeed discovered some dis- 
tress on the first view of tlieir rocky 
cage, but their general conduct on the 
occasion displayed a degree of self- 
possession which was not expected of 
them. After sunset on the 17th of 
October, 1815, when tlie inhabitants 
of the only town in the island, James 
Town, wearied out in w’aiting for the 
spectacle of Ihionaparte’s landing, liad 
retired to their homes, Napoleon, ac- 
cording to the wish he had expressed, 
passed unobserved to the house whert'- 
at iie.w^as to sleep on the first night. 
Karly on the next morning he as- 
e<mded the mountain on horseback, 
accompanied by sir George Cock- 
burn, to Longwood, a spot w'hich was 
to be his residence ; but stopping on 
his way down again at the Briars^ the 
abode of Mr. Balcombe, a respectable 
merchant, he was so pleased with its 
situation, that he expressed a wish to 
live there, if possible, until Long- 
wood should be ready for his recep- 
tion. On his removal to the latter 
place, certain limits were allowcjd him 
for exercise, around which a cordon 
of sentinels was stationed. While he 
continued within the circle, he expe- 
rienced no additional vigilance ; but 
when he ventured beyond, an oflSicer 
was on duty to attend liim. 

‘ On the arrival of a ship from Eng- 
land, Napoleon desired to see me. 

‘ What is the news from France?’ 
was one of his first qiu'stions. 

I told him that it related to mar- 
shal Ney. MV hat,’ said he, ‘Ney 
bite been sentenced to be shot.’ I re- 
plied it is even so ; the marshal de- 
clared lie had been deceived by you, 
and that the proclamation which he 
was accused of writing was formed by 
general Bertrand.’ The latter, who 
was present, rpiietly observed that 


Ney had a right to save himself by a 
fabrication if he could ; while Napo- 
leon thoughtfully exclaimed, ‘ ^ey 
was a brave man.’ 1 mentioned that 
it was believed an insurrection would 
take place in Paris, in the event of 
Ncy’s execution. ‘ An insurrection!’ 
said Napoleon, with a kind of con- 
temptuous calmness, ‘ pooh ! get tlie 
troops under arms !’ 

‘ 1 am now about to vary the scene. 
Napoleon, when lie takes his exercise 
on horseback, generally bends his way 
tlijough a dec]) ravhie, luxuriantly 
covered with vegetation, and, from its 
loneliness, called by himself * the val- 
h\v of silence.’ Here he stopped ^hc 
other day at a farmer’s door, and was 
met by master Legg, the tenant of 
the mansion, a plain lioncst country- 
man, and invited into the lioiisc. He 
accordingly aligiited, and, accompani- 
ed by count Las Casas, entered, took a 
seat, and bt‘gan his interrogatories. 
‘Have you a wife?’ — ‘Yes, please 
you, emperor.’ ‘ Have you any chil- 
dren?’ — * Six.’ ‘ How much land 
Imvc you got ?’ — ‘ A hundred acres, 
sir emperor.’ ‘ All capable of being 
cultivated ?’ — ‘ No, not one-half.’ 

‘ What profit docs it bring you ?’ — 

‘ Not a great deal, but it is much im- 
proved since you, Mr. Emperor, came 
amongst us.’ ‘ Aye, how do you 
make that out?’ — M\hy, you must 
know, sir emperor, we do not grow 
corn in this liere island ; and our 
green vegetables require a ready 
market. We have generally had to 
wait for the arrival of a fleet ; and 
then, rat’em, they’d sometimes all 
spoil ; but now, sir general, we have 
a prime sale for every article.’ 

* Where is your wife ?’— ‘ Dang it, 
and please you, I believe she is scared ; 
for I see my children have all run 
out.’ ‘ Send for them, and let me be 
introduced. Pray have you any good 
water?’ — ‘ Yes, Mr, Emperor, and 
wine too, such as is to be had from 
the Cape.’ The good woman’s alarm 
liad by this time subsided, and she 
persuaded by her husbixnd to 
c her appearance, and entered 
with every mark of respect, and some 
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astonishment. Napoleon, Las Casas, 
tiui farmer, and liis wife, forming a 
pnrlir quam^c\ sat down to four glasses 
of Ca|)e wine ; and, when they were 
nnptied, the visit concluded. The 
good man and liis family had been 
j) laced so much at their e:isc by the 
courteous demeanour of their nnex- 
])ected guests, that their subsequent 
visits laid them under no restraint ; 
and oven the little children used fre- 
(j'.u'ntly to express their wishes by 
inquiring of their mother, ‘ Wlnui 
will iioney coint’aiul see us again?'’ 

Knougli has been c^xtracted from 
Mr. Warden’s letters, to show that 
Napoleon for sonn* time ])assed his 
rale as clieer fully as could be ex- 
])eeted from his ehara< t(T and jire- 
vious habits. The following account 
of a dinner-party given by the ex- 
emperor, must (‘lose our aiiecdoti- 
eal account. * I was sitting one morn- 
ing,’ records the lady of an ollicer of 
the 6.3d, then stationed at St. Helena, 

‘ in our tent at Dead wood Camp, 
when the countess Bertrand called, 
with an invitation from the ex-empe- 
ror for uk; to dine that day with him 
at Lfjiigwood-liouse. ‘ The emperor,’ 
said the countess, ♦ will invite your 
husband on another day ; for he 
niak(*s it a rule never to invite luis- 
haud and wife together. So yon can, 
if you wish, go with me and the grand 
jriareselml bertrand,’ 1 replied, J 
sla>ultl he happy to accept the invita- 
tion, provided myliusband shall have 
no objection to it. ‘ What V said the 
countess, ‘are the English wives in 
such subjection, that they cann<»t ac- 
an invitation, even from an 
emperor, w'ithout leave of their hus- 
bands?’ • Yes,’ replied I, ‘nor can 1 
cive an answer until mine comes 
At this reply she looked 
•surprised, and rather offended, but 
soon resumed her amiable manner. 

‘ Buonaparte’s carriage and four 
cari;e to ftjteb genrjral and countess 
Bertrand from Hntt’.s-gate, where 
they llieri resided, and they called for 
me. W’ hen wc arrived at bongw^ooi 
"e found count and countess MflP 
tlioloii, baron Gourgjiud, count Las 
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Casas, and sir George Bingham, as- 
sembled in the drawing-room. Buona- 
parte soon after entered, and sat down 
at the chess-table; for he always 
played a game before dinner, lie 
asked me to play with him, which I 
declined, saying 1 was a bad player. 
He then asked me if 1 knew back- 
gammon. * You m»»st teach me,’ said 
he, ‘ for 1 know but little of the game.’ 
Sf> down we sat. 1 was in consider- 
able agitation at the idea of giving 
instruction to the great conqueror. 
But luckily, as soon as he had placed 
the hack-gammon men, a servant 
entered, saying, ‘ Le diner dc sa nia- 
jesU* est servi.’ Madame Bertrand 
tlien wliispered to rue, ‘ You are to 
sit in the empress’s scat : it has been 
so ordered.* (This is a seat left vacant 
on ordinary oi'casions, on the right 
huml of Napoleon.) I accordingly 
was led to it l»y the grand inareschal. 
Tlie instant Buonaparte was seated, 
a servant came behii»d, and presented 
him with a glass of wine, wdiich he 
dratik off' befure he began to eat, — 
his invurialde custom. The dinner 
was on superb gold and silver plate, 
and beautiful china ; the meat was 
served on side-tables by several smart 
servants, in magnificent liveries of 
green and gold ; and there was a vast 
variety of vegetables, cooked in the 
most delicate manner. Buonaparte 
ate of a number of dishes w ith great 
appetite ; he several times offered 
things to me — an honour, I was told, 
by Las Ctusas, he rarely condescended 
to do even to queens. He talked a 
great deal to me; his conversation 
was chiefly in questions respecting 
India, and the manners and dress of 
the natives tliere ; I must not forget 
to inform my female friends that he 
admired my dress, which consisted of 
a silver worked muslin in stripes. lie 
asked me how much I gave a yard for 
it in 1 ndia. He also admired, or pre- 
tended to admire, my bracelets, which 
were of beautiful pearls. Be that 
as it may, I believed it all, and began 
to feel tolerably conceited and much 
at my ease. ‘ Your English gentle- 
incii,* said he, ‘ sit an intolerable time 
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at dinner, and afterwards drink for 
hoiii*s together, when the ladies have 
left them. As for me, 1 never allow 
more than twenty minutes for dinner, 
and five rainutes additional for gene- 
ral Bertrand, who is very fond of 
bon-bons.’ Saying this, he started up, 
and we all followed him into the 
drawing-room ; when the generals, 
each taking a chaprau^brast under iiis 
arm, formed a circle round him, all 
contintung standing. Coffee was pre- 
sently brought ; and the cups and 
saucers were the most splendidly 
beautiful I ever beheld. 1 admired 
the china ; upon which Buonaparte 
took a cup and saucer to tlie Jiglit, to 
point out their beauties. Each sau- 
cer contained a portrait of some 
Egyptian chief, and each cup some 
landscape of Egypt. ‘ This set of 
china,’ said he, ‘ was given me by the 
city of Paris, after niy return from 
Egypt.’ He then re([uestO(l mo to 
sing ; and I sang a few Italian airs. 
The countess Moiitholon next sang 
some little French songs, and he 
joined in humming the tunes. A 
party of reverm was then formed for 
him by his generals ; and 1 sat down 
to a round-game with the two coun- 
tesses and sir G. Bingham. Napoleon 
was now^ in high spirits ; he was win- 
ning, and he always liked to win at 
cards; and ho began to sing merry 
French songs. About ten o’clock he 
sitddcnJy rose ; and making a sliding 
bow to us ail, he retired to his private 
apartments, attended by count Las 
Casas.’ 

The remainder of this extraordi- 
nary man’s life was p;xsscd in conv(*r- 
sations with his officers on past twents, 
plans, not to say plots, for tlie fu- 
ture, in receiving the visits of per- 
sons of respectability who touched at 
the island, and in squabbles with the 
governor sir Hudson Lowe, who had 
the unenviable task of being bis 
gaoler. It was in 18-iO, that from 
not taking regular exercise out of 
doors, his health began ^ isibly to de- 
cline : he would not conform to the 
governor’s order to be waicked, nor 
would lie show himself, as required, 


once in the twenty-four hours, to one 
of his guards ; and it was soon evident 
that a formidable disease was attack- 
ing his stomach. He even refused 
to be relieved by medicines : to bis 
physician be said, ‘ Doctor, no phy- 
sicking ; we are a machine made to 
live ; do not counteract the living 
principle — let it alone— -leave it the 
liberty of self-defence — it wu'Il do hot- 
ter than your drugs.’ W ith his lu‘alth, 
his mind sank also. Some fishes in 
a pond in the garden at Longwood 
had attracted his notice: they si ck- 
cin‘d and died. ‘ Every tiling I love,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘every thing that be- 
longs to wc, is stricken. Heaven. and 
mankind unite to afflict me.’ Fits 
of long silence and of profound me- 
lancholy were now fre([uent. ‘ In 
those days,’ he once stiid aloud in a 
revery, ‘ in those days I was Napo- 
leon. Now I am nothing. ify 
strength, my faculties, forsake me— I 
no longer live.’ Another plij'siciaii 
was called in (April 18*21) but he 
also was heard in vain ; ‘ Quod scrip- 
tuni, scriptnm,’ once more answered 
he ; ‘our hour is marked, and no one 
can claim a moment of life beyond 
what fate lias predestined.’ Wliilc 
drawing up his wdll, he said, ‘ lie 
knew he had a schirrus of the pylorus 
— the physicians of Montpellier pro- 
phesied it w^onld he hereditary in our 
family — my father died of it!’ He 
then gave directions to the priest, 
Vignali, as to his body lying in state 
by torchlight, and observed, ‘ I am 
neither an atheist nor a rationalist ; 
1 believe in God, and am of the reli- 
gion of my father. I was born a 
catholic, and will fulfil all the duties 
of that church, and receive the assist- 
ance which she administers.’ The 
last sacraments were tlicrefore admi- 
nistered to him, after which he fell* 
into a stupor. On the 4th of May 
the island was swept by a tremendous 
storm, which tore im all tlie trees 
about Longwood. Tlie 5th was an- 
other day of tempests : and at about 
in the evening of that day, Napo- 
n, having pronounced the words 
‘ tetc d’armee !’ passed for ever from 
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th(‘ dreams of battle. On dissection, 
it was found tliat a cancerous ulcer 
occupied nearly the whole stomach. 

Napoleon was buried on the 8th, 
after lying in state, in a grave pre- 
pared among some weeping willows, 
beside a fountain, where his favourite 
evoriiug-scat had been. The pall 
spread over his coffin was the mili- 
tary cloak he wore at Marengo : his 
household, the governor, tlie admiral, 
and all the civil and military autho- 
rities, attended him to the tomb ; and 
the road not being [lassable for car- 
riages, a party of Englivsh grenadiers 
hore the body. Tlie burial service 
wasin^ad by Vignali ; while the rite 
was performing, the admiral’s ship 
tired minute guns ; and three volleys 
W(TC given from fifteen cannon, as 
the coffin descended into the 
grave. 

The character of Napoleon, to be 
fairly estimated, must be discussed 
and drawn half a century from his 
(lay. k.hiffice it to say, in (ionclusion, 
that the last four years of his struggle 
nUmcy cost Europe ux vitUiom of hu- 
man livc'S. 

ERfUEiiicK William, Dukk of 
llauNHWiCK AND Okls (1771 — 181.5), 
fourth and youngest son of duke 
Cliarles William Ferdinand, was edu- 
(■at(‘d under private tutors at Lau- 
sanne, and early entered the Prussian 
army, lie was twice wounded in 
rmnee, 1792; after the pc^ace of 
ikihle, li(! olitained a regiment ; and 
he married, in ]8(M, the amiable and 
beautiful princess Mary of Paden, 
by wlioin he had two sons, Charles 
and William. In 1806 he succeeded 
bis uncle as duke of Otiis and liern- 
stadt. Upon the death of his father 
at Jena, 1806, and the inhuman con- 
duct of Napoleon on that occasion, 

‘ duke I'rederick took part in the war 
'vith France, with all the ardour 
'^hieh the oppression of Gc^rmany 
iuid his father’s unhappy fate inspired; 
and he w^as taken prisoner wdth Blu- 
<‘l»er at Liibeck. His eldest brother, 
the hereditary duke, dying withoi|^ 
i^!^u(», 1 806, and his two unmarried brh^ 
^ hers being unable to reign, (one of 


them through blindness), he would 
have succeeded his father in the go- 
vernment, had not Napoleon at Tilsit 
willed it otherwise. From that time 
the duke lived in retirement at Brus- 
chal, in Baden, until the loss of his 
beloved consort in 1808, again turned 
his attention to the camp ; whereon 
he raised a free corps of Jagers in 
Bohemia, in aid of the emperor of 
Austria. The occupation of Napo- 
leon’s best armies in Spain induced 
the emperor, who was anxious to 
escape from French domination, to 
declare war against Buonaparte in 
the spring of 1809. Buonaparte, 
howevcT, entered Vienna in May; 
and, on the 6th of July, destroyeti 
the strengtli of Austria in the deci- 
sive battle of Wagram. By a treaty 
hereupon signed, Austria was de- 
privt^ci of a large extent of territory, 
and compelhMl to abstain from all in- 
tercourse w’itli Ruglancl ; while it was 
agreed that Napoleon should es- 
pouse th(» daughter of liis enemy. 

Tlie duke of Brunswick had al- 
ready engaged in the contest with 
France, as an ally of the (emperor, 
and had di^feated, with his gallant 
corps, a body of 12,000 men under 
maislial Junot, who with Jerome 
Buonaparte, king of Westphalia, was 
ravaging the unproU'cted inhabitants 
of Saxony ; but when the news of the 
armistice between France and Aus- 
tria reached him, he determined 
to fight his way to England, where 
he was sure of prottictiim. And here 
it must be stat(?d that, when the 
duke’s fath(^r had received his death- 
wound at Jena, Napoleon had re- 
fused his request to enter Brunswick, 
and die in his own bed. ‘ Qu’il s Vn 
aillc en Angleterre, y chercher son 
salut : — ^je veiix I’^craser lui et toute 
sa famille!’ was the note he wrote 
to the party waiting his orders at 
Brunswick. The young duke, bear- 
ing this inhuman proceeding in mind, 
arrayed his followers in mourning 
habiliments; as a member of the 
order of the Tete Morte of Wnrt- 
temberg, he placed the death’s head 
and cross-bonos (its device) upon 
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their caps in front, and substituted 
flowing black liorse-hair for the gayer 
feather ; and till the death of Napo- 
leon, this gloomy uniform was com- 
manded to be used. Tliougl) dcsert- 
€»d, on the arrival of the news alluded 
to, by all his cavalry officers, save 
ten of the youngest, tlie duke set his 
troops in motion ; and notwithsUind- 
ing the opposition he met with at 
Leipsic, Halle, and other points, ar- 
rived with his corps unhniken at the 
gates of lialbcrstadt. 'riiis town be- 
ing possessed by 3000 W estphalian 
soldiers, the duke assaulted it, and 
after a severe contest gained posses- 
sion, taking prisoner count Wellin- 
gerode, the bosom friend of king Je- 
iome,with all In’s officers, and 1 000 men. 

On the 3!stof July, the duke ar- 
rived at liruiiswick ; ‘ and it was an 
affecting event to see him, after an 
absence of several years, once more, 
though as it were by stealth, in the 
midst of his affectionate people. 
The danger and fear of incurring the 
punishment of death, were not suffi- 
cient to restrain the marks of attach- 
ment which ail were eager to show 
him ; and every countenance ex- 
pressed the sentiments which good 
citizens entertain towards their legi- 
timate sovereign.’ On the following 
morning intelligence arrived, tliat ge- 
neral lieubeirs cor[)s was approach- 
ing from Celle, with a view of closing 
tljfC road to Cuxhaven against the 
Hlack Legion ; and that general Gra- 
tien, with a force of Saxons, was fol- 
lowing close in its rear. The danger 
of being overpowered induced the 
duke to venture a battle ; and at three 
in the afternoon he advanced against 
Retibell, and drove him back upon 
Cello. Notwithstanding this advan- 
tage, sixteen Brunswick officers, in- 
timidated by reports of the strength 
of th<^ enemy in the rear, asked for 
their discharge ; and the duke having 
freely complied, ^ve up his inten- 
tion of pursuing me enemy. But in 
order to deceive them, a detachment 
of fifty cavalry was^ sent to press on 
their rear-guard ; so that the Saxons, 
believing the whole force of the Brims- 
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wickers to be approaching, in the 
hurry of their consequent retreat, left 
behind them ten waggons and the 
wounded, together with a note from 
the commander, recommending the 
latter to tlie protection of the black 
troop, the geiu*r<jsity of whose chief- 
tain he complimented in the highest 
strain. 

The duke now made the best of 
his way to iJanover ; and on entering 
the city, ho took prisoners a battalion 
of the Westphalian infantry, and 
several detaclmicnts of Dutch and 
French, besides rapturing four can- 
non, and a large quantity of military 
stores. At Lremen he met with 
similar siuccss, the authorities flee- 
ing, and GUO sol(li(?r5 laying down 
their arms. I'he Jiigers were in- 
stantly sent to Bracke, to embark in 
such vessels as they could find ; and 
at length, after seeing all his faithful 
followers safely on board, the duke 
himself took ship on the 7th of Au- 
gust. A con.sid(‘rable force of V\’csl- 
phalians harassed the Brunswickers 
at tlie moment of their departure, 
and the Danish batteries, by which 
the vessels had to pass, fired upon 
them {IS they approached the land by 
tacking ; but tliey eventually got 
clear of their enemies, and on the 
8th, an English squadron under lord 
George Stuart, semt in search of 
them by king George, took them all 
speedily on board. In a few days 
after, the gallant little party reached 
the British shores, where they were 
received with the greatest joy ; and 
being taken into the British service 
in the peninsula, tliey there acquired 
fresh reputation. 

On the decline of Napoleon’s 
fortunes, 1813, the duke was re- 
called to Brunswick, and wel- 
comed with all the entliusiasnf 
which his sufferings and noble con- 
duct had inspired ; but though sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting tlie wel- 
fare of his subjects — being one of the 
most liberal and high-minded princes 
of his age— he was unable to fulfil 
their expectations. F'inding no- 
thing to support him in the cow- 
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stitution of his country, which had j 
been completely changed by the 
French occupation, and adopting the 
rcsohition to ettbet at once those re- 
hums which a cool judgment would 
work out by degrees and with pa- 
tience, however salutary they might 
setMn, or distinctly they might be 
called for, — he lost the affections of 
a large portion of his people. Com- 
plaints were made of liis unwieldy 
military cstablislimcnt ; the finances | 
were allcgc'd to be ill-managed ; and 
perhaps the sudden change in French 
affairs alone prevented the outbreak 
of that revolution in his state, which 
hurst forth upon his son with such 
severity. The return of Napoleon 
frdrfi Elba, probable as that issue had 
originally appeared to Frederick 
William, drew off from domestic anx- 
ieties tlm attention of his restless 
snhjeets ; wlu), still sor<‘ with French 
wounds, relibhed little the notion of 
a second visit from their taskmasters. 
To frustrate as far as possible the 
designs of the enslaver of nations, 
defend that liberty which they had 
obtained so recenily,and so distinctly ^ 
against their hopes, the Bninswickers j 
to a man thought of nothing now but 
arming against the Frencli. * The 
gallatit duke, as njight be expected, 
caught the flame ; but he did not take 
advantage of his subjects’ fears, and [ 
fas otlier rulers often have done) 
seize the glowing moment to induce 
a compliance -with his wishes. -No : 
though his life of labour for his coun- 
try was disregarded, and his views for 
its liappincnss had been treated as 
\isionary, he rernemberod alone his 
father’s, death, and he resolved to 
nvengc it. He had some little am- 
bition to hope for a leading com- 
mand in the coining contest — to be 
entrusted, in fact, with one of the 
Ivvo grand divisions of the Hritisli 
army ; hut he saw' that could not be 
granted liim, and at length forgot his 
disappointment. He anticipated his 
own fall; and in that spirit he went 
forth at the head of his devoted 
diigors,to seek the enemy of his house 
the man who had insulted the very 
^*<»rpsc of lus parent.’ 


Brussels being the hcad-«piurters 
of the British forces, to which he 
still purposed to attach his troops, 
he repaired to that city in the early 
patt of June 1816; and while 
waiting there with his allies, he 
accepu»d tlic invitation of the duke 
of Richmond to a grand ball at liis 
grace’s residence on the 1.5th. Jn 
the interval between the sending 
forth of the cards and the appointed 
evening, the French had quietly ad- 
vanced upon the Netherlands, were 
already at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from Brussels, and had even 
slightly conflicted at Thuin. The 
duke of Wellington, however, when 
aware of the fact, out of consid(‘r- 
ation for the citizens, pro[)Osed that 
the ball should be attended by the 
militar}^ invited, as if nothing were 
c*xp(‘cted ; and every precaution hav- 
ing been taken liy the troops, the gay 
assembly accordingly took place. 
Tile duke of Brunswick altendod 
among the rest ; but, aware of tlic 
proximity of the enemy, he quitted 
the ball-room ait midnight, to arm 
for the coming day’s fatal conflict. 
At two o'clock on the morning of 
the Kith, his corps being assernhled, 
he advanced towaids Quatro Bras; 
hilt fresh orders coming to him from 
the duke of Wellington, he halted at 
the nearest hamlet. While here, ho 
expressetl great anxiety respecting 
his two children at Brunswick, hav- 
ing despatched a mcss(»nger thither 
for their preceptor, the rev. Dr. 
Prince, to w'hom he was desirous of 
personally communicating his wishes, 
in the event of his fall in action. 
That gtmtleman, however, from the 
early advance of the French, w'as not 
enubh^d to reach Brussels in time ; 
and, an order from the duke of Wel- 
lington to march arriving, his serene 
highness delayed no longer to put 
himself at tlie head of his gallant 
Jiigors. 

The French had been firing forsome 
hours upon the British outposts, aud 
there had been a slight skirmish be- 
fore his arrival ; so that, having 
speedily formed in buttle army, he 
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advanced upon the enemy. After 
an obstinate engagement of three 
hours, the enemy gave way, and a 
partial pursuit of them coinmenced 
by the Brunswickers. The duke, at 
tlie moment that the rout commenced, 
was being congratulated by some of 
the officers of his staff, and was in the 
act of taking a handkerchief from the 
breast of liis coat, to wipe away the 
perspiration that poured from his 
head and face, the result of his long 
exertion, when a bullet, aimed it was 
thought by a French guerilla from a 
neighbouring hedge— for the fight 
had ceiised — struck and shattered his 
right wrist, and passing throngli his 
body, came out under his left shoul- 
der. He did not live five minutes 
after receiving the fatal shot. Once 
he attempted to speak, hut could only 
whisper the name of Olfermann, the 
colonel of the corps ; and once he 
made a sign to the men who were 
carrying him off the lield, that they 
would raise his head a little higher. 
Before the bearers could gain a rest- 
ing-place for the body, its noble s})irit 
had fled. Idolized as the d\ike had 
been by his faithful Jagers, they put 
the corpse upon the ground, and ‘all 
unused to weep* as they were, wept 
aloud ! The shouU of ‘ The enemy is 
coming !’ at length roused the bearers 
from their grief ; and they conveyed 
the body with all speed to the palace 
of Lacken, whence it was removed by 
easy stages to Brunswick, for inter- 
ment. 

Lord Byron has too vividly com- 
memorated the last moments of the 
hero, to pass his description un- 
noticed : 

lliere was a sound of rev* Iry by uiuh^. 

And Bvlgium’d capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry; ami bright 
The lamps shone o*er fair women and brave 
men : 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell , 

Soft 6)08 look'd love to eyes which spake 
again, 

And all wont merry a marriage bell. 

But hush t hark 1 a deep sound strikes like 
a riniiig knell ! 

Bid ye not hear it !— No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the atony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be uncoudn'd. 


No sleep till morn, when Youth and Plea, 
sure met-t 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But, hark 1 that heavy sound breaks in once 
more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before ; 
Arm 1 arm ! it is — it ia->the cannon's open, 
iug roar 1 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chiefta:u ; he did 
hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with death’s prophetic 
ear; 

And wheu they smiled because he deem'd it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too 
well 

Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, — 
And rous'd the vengeance blood alone could 
quell : 

He rush'd into the field, and foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 

Duke Frederick William wa«s. in 
liis 45tli \ear, and was succ(*eded by 
his eldest son, prince Charles. The 
Black .liigcrs remained attached to 
the British army, and performed their 
last duty, two da\s after, on the lield 
of Waterloo. Tlie great foe of their 
late cliieftaiii there terminating his 
political existeiic<\ they were subse* 
(picntly disbanded, to adopt the oii- 
ginal Prussian costume of the Bruns- 
wick troops. (See Expu/sion of the 
Duke of Brums wick.) 

IloUATio Njslson ( 1758 — 1805 ) 
was born at Biirnliam Thorpe, Nor- 
folk, of which parish his father was 
rector, and was in early life placed on 
board his uncle’s ship, though of very 
delicate stature and health. ‘ V\ bat,’ 
said captain Suckling, w'hen he heard 
of hi.s wish to go to .sea, * what has 
poor Horatio done, that lie, above all 
the rest, should be sent to rough it 
at seaP After various voyages in 
merchant-vessels, he w'as raised to the 
rank of post-captain ; and he had com- 
mand of different ships, when our 
West India settlements were threat- 
ened by the French. His first rise 
was occasioned by the admiral of his* 
station observing him always more 
prompt and regular in tlie perform- 
ance of trifling duties than young 
men are usually found ; a strong 
proof of his practice of a maxim 
which was always in his mouth when 
he rose to eminence. * Take time 
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the forelock, my boys !* was bis was on fire, he appeared on the quar- 
oonstant advice to midshipmen, *and terdeck, and immediately gave orders 
if the time is to be four in the mom- that boats should be sent to her re- 
ing, be at your post at a quarter be- lief. It was soon after nine that the 
fore— let a quarter before be your fire, from some accidental cause, broke 
motto.’ He was called from America out. The admiral, Brueys, after being 
at the breaking out of the French re- three times wounded, had been, by a 
volution, to aid in the Mediterranean: fourth shot, severed almost in two. 


and tliere he assisted at the taking of 
Toulon, and superintended the land- 
ing of the troops at Biistia. Although 
he lost an eye at the siege of Calvi, 
his strrvices were wholly overlooked, 
ns he had acted only under the orders 
of sii Charles Stuart. For his con- 
duct ulf Cape St. Vincent, 1797, in 
which action lie forced two large 
Spanish frigates to strike their flags, j 
he \vas made rear-admiral of the blue. * 
His next service was an attack on the 
town of Santa (h’uz, in the ihland of 
Teneriife ; in which he recidved a shot 
through the right elbow, as he was 
sttipping from the boat, in coiise- 
(juence of which his arm was obliged 
to he amputated, and he received a 
pension of 1000/. 

In Aj)ril, 1798, admiral Nelson 
was sent to the Mediterranean, to 
watcii the progress of the armament j 
at. I’ouloii ; and when the French 
fleet, which conveyed Buonaparte to 
I'gypt, had escap<‘d his vigilance, lie 
soon after discovered it moored in 
ilu' bay of Ahoukir, and by a well- 
oxt^ciited iiiujKfiUvre, obliged it to 
come to action. He obtained a most 
'Signal victory ; all the French ships 
but two being taken or destroyed. 
During the severity of the contest, 
Nedson received a wound in the 
lu*ad ; and the great effusion of blood } 
occasioned an apprehension that the j 
injury was mortal. The generous com- I 
tnander, however, would only be j 
assisted in his turn by the surgeon ; 1 
and the joy of the wounded men, ! 
and of the whole crew, when they 
beard tliat the hurt was superficial, 
gave him deeper pleasure than did 
ibc unexpected assurance that his 
bi'e was in no danger. The surgeon 
rcfpievstcd him to remain quiet ; but 
''b('n a cry was beard that the 
enemy's ship OHent (the admiral’s) ' 


By the prodigious light of this con- 
flagration, the situation of the two 
fleets could be clearly perceived ; and 
at ten, the ship, while its defenders 
were firing with great vigour, blew 
up, witli a shock that was felt to the 
very bottom of every vessel. Tiie 
tremendous explosion was followed 
by a stillness not less awful : the fir- 
ing immediately ceased on both sides ; 
and the first sound which broke the 
silence, was the dash of shattered 
masts and yards, falling into the wa- 
ter from tlie vast height to which they 
had been forced. Only seventy out 
of many hundreds of the Orient’s crew 
w^ere save<l, .and those by the English 
boats. Nelson w^ould not call the 
issue of this memorable conflict of 
the Nile a victory, but a <*onquvst; 
and he received for the achievement 
the title of baron Nelson, and a pen- 
sion of :2000/. 

The admirafs next service was the 
restoration of the king of the Sicilies, 
wh<»sc sid)jccts had joined the French 
agfiinst him ; h\Jt in effecting this, he 
stained Ills character by sanctioning 
the trial and lianging of the aged 
prince Caraccioli, who had been tre- 
panned, in his alarm, to join the 
French, when at the head of the Sici- 
lian marine. He had been forty 
years a faithful subject ; and Nelson 
IS supposed to have been influenc<‘d 
by lady Hamilton, wife of the English 
ambassador, his attachment to w hom 
occasioned his sepiration from lady 
Nelson on his return to England. 
Meanwhile the king of Sicily be- 
stowed on his delivm er the estate of 
Bronte (thunder), worth 3000/. a 
year, with a dukedom ; and as Mr. 
Southey, his excellent biographer, 
observes, the sailors w^ere no less 
pleased with their commander’s ap- 
propriate title of duke a/fhunder, than 
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NoUoii himself was with the simple 
oiFering of the Greeks of Zante. 
They sent him, out of gratitude for 
the security which that part of Greece 
had obtained by bis reduction of Si- 
cily, a gold-headed sword, together 
with a truncheon, set round with all 
tlie diamonds the island could fur- 
nish, in a single row. 

In 1801 lord Nelson was employed 
on the expedition to Copenhagen, 
under sir Hyde Parker ; in which he 
displayed his accustomed gallantry, 
and effected the destruction of the 
Danish ships and batteries. On his 
return home he was created a viscount, 
and his honours were made heredi- 
tary in his family, even in the female 
line. When hostilities recommenced 
after tlie peace of Amiens, he was 
appointed to command the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and for nearly 
two years was engaged in the block- 
ade of Toulon. In spite of his vigi- 
lance, the French fleet got out of port, 
March 30th, 1805, and being joined 
by a Spanish squadron from C adiz, 
sailed to the West Indies. Thither 
Nelson pursued them, and tracked 
them back to Europe; and after 
passing some weeks in the shelter of 
Cadiz harbour, the French, command- 
ed by Villeneuve, and the Spaniards 
by Gravina, ventured forth again, and 
on tlie 2 1st of October came up with 
the English squadron off’ Cape Tra- 
falgar. Hereupon an engagement took 
place, which was followed by a most 
glorious victory to the British, though 
at the vast expense of their com- 
mander's life. Nelson’s ship was the 
\^ictoiy ; and it had been part of his 
prayer that the British fleet might be 
otstingubhed by humanity in the vic- 
tory which he expected. Setting an 
example himself, ne tw^ice gave orders 
to cease tiring upon the Redoutable, 
supposing that she had struck, be- 
cause her great guns were silent ; 
for, as she carried no flag, there was 
no means of instantly ascertaining 
the fact. From this ship, which lie 
bad thus twice spared, he received 
hb death. A ball, fired from her 
mizen-top, struck the epaulet on 
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his left shoulder, and he fell upon 
his face. Faint as he was, he ob- 
served, as they were carrying him 
below, that the tiller ropes, whicli had 
been shot away, were not replaced, 
and ordered new ones immediately 
to be rove ; then, that he might not 
be seen by the crew, covered his face 
and his stars with liis handkerchief. 
Had he but earlier concealed his 
badges of honour, England perhaps 
would not have had cause to receive 
%vith sorrow the news of the battle of 
Trafalgar. It was soon found that his 
w^oiind was mortal. This, however, 
was concealed from all except caj>- 
tain Hardy, th(* chaplain, and the 
medical attendants; and all thatoould 
be done was to fan him with paber, 
and frequently to give him lemoiuuh* 
to alleviate his thii‘st. Though in 
great pain, he expressed much anxi- 
ety for tlie event of the action ; and 
as often as the crew of the Victory 
hurraed for the striking of n ship, a 
visible expression of joy marked the 
countenance of the dying hero. More 
than an hour elapsed horn the time 
when Nelson received his wound, 
before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook liands in silence ; Hardy 
in vain struggling to suppress the 
feelings of that painful moment. 
‘Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘how 
goes the day "with us ?’ ‘ Very well,’ 
replied Hardy, ‘ten ships have struck, 
but five of the van have tacked, and 
show an intention to bear down 
upon the Victorj’. I have called two 
or three of oiir fresh ships rtuind, and 
have no doubt of giving tliem a 
drubbing.’ ‘ 1 hope,’ said Nelson, 
‘ none of our ships have struck T 
Hardy answered, • There is no fear 
of that.’ Then, and not till then, 
Nelson spoke of himself. ‘ I am a 
dead man, Hardy ; I am going fast ; 
it will be all over with me soon.' 
Come nearer to me. Let my dear 
lady Hamilton have my hair, and 
all other things lielonging to me.’ 
Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. 
Beatty could yet hold out some pro- 
spect of life. * Oh no !* ho replied, 
‘ It is impossible. My back is shot 
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tlirougb. Beatty will tell you so/ 
(Japtuin Hardy then shook liands with 
him, and with a heart almost burst- 
ins;, hastened upon deck ; but return- 
ing; after a wdiilc, he congratulated 
the dying commander on having 
gained a complete victory, after cap- 
turing fifteen of the enemy. ‘ That's 
well,’ cried Nelson, ‘but 1 bargained 
for twenty/ He then desired Hardy 
to anchor ; but upon being told tliat 
the command of the fleet had de- 
volved ut)on admiral Collingwood, 
‘Not while I mii alive!’ exclaimed 
Nelson. Collingwood, liowever, took 
the command, and in this critical 
situation evinced a degree of promp- 
titude and nautical skill, which tended 
greatly to the preservation of the 
captured vessels, and proved his judg- 
ment as a commander. (For tliis 
valuable service he was afterwards 
promoted to a barony* and died, 
aged 62, 1810, Jis in his memoir.) 
The wounded hero now requested 
tliat his body might be conveyed to 
his parents — not thrown overboard, ^ — 
and staled that he left lady Hamilton 
and his daughter, lloratia, us a le- 
gacy to his country. His articulation 
soon after became difficult, but ho 
was distinctly licard to say, ‘ Tluink 
GoJ, I have done my duty.’ These 
words he repeatedly pronounced, and 
•were the last which he uttered. This 
illustrious man’s deatli, in the service 
of bis country, occurred in his 48th 
} crir, October 21, 1805. 

It w.‘is long affijmed that the man 
who had given the fatal wound from 
tile Redoubtable, did not live to 
boast w:hat he liad done. An old 
ciuarteniiasler (as the tale went) had 
seen him Are, and calling out, ‘ That’s 
he — that’s he,’ two midshipmen 
aimed at him. When they took pos* 
session of the prize, they went into 
tlie mizen-top, and found him dead ; 
with one ball through his head, and 
another through his breast. But 
there is no truth whatever in the 
story. All the honours which a great 
country could bestow were heaped 
jqjon the memory of Nelson. His 
brother was made an carl, with a 
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grgnt of 6000/. a year ; 10,000/. were 
voted to each of his sisters, and 
100,000/. for the purchase of an 
estate. So perfectly had the hero 
performed his part, that the fleets 
of the enemy were not merely de- 
feated, but destroyed : new navies 
must be built, and a new race of sea- 
men reared for them, before the pos- 
sibility of invading our shores could 
again be contemplated. The funeral 
of the first of naval commanders was 
made a national afiair, and took place 
at St. Paul’s, with a procession the 
most magnificent in tlic memory of 
man. 

William Pitt (175J)— 1806), 
second son of the great lord Chatham, 
completed his education at Pem- 
broke hall, Cambridge, under Dr. 
Pretyman, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester. After making the usual 
continental tour, he entered at Lin- 
coln's-inn, was called to the bar, 1780, 
and when he had attended the western 
circuit once or twice, ’sat in parliament 
for Apphhy. His first speech was in 
support of Mr. Burke’s reform of 
finance ; and as he also sided with the 
party wishing for a reform of parlia- 
ment, he acted us a delegate in one of 
the assemblies held in Westminster 
for the promotion of that measure. 
On the dissolution of lord Rocking- 
ham’s administration, and the forma- 
tion of lord Shelbunie’s, he became 
chancellor of the exchequer, though 
only 23, 1782. The general peace 
which followed, however, was made 
the ground of censure by a strong 
opposition ; and the cabinet again 
gave way to the coalition of Fox and 
North, which, in its turn, through the 
failure of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, re- 
stored Mr. I'itt to office, in the far 
higher capacity of prime minister, 
1783, when not yet 24 1 A fresh par- 
liament, 1786, gave the new minister 
ftill power, as the tories, who were 
now mainly excluded, liad hitherto 
opposed liis liberal views; and Mr. 
Pitt instantly passed his India Bill, 
establishing the board of control; 
which was followed by the ingenious, 
but, as to direct consequences, delu- 
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sive scheme of a sinking-fund to li- 
quidate the public debt. A commer- 
cial ti'eaty with France followed in 
3787; and Mr. Pitt then made 
vigorous efforts to put down both 
Russian and Spanish aggrandisement, 
avoiding, however, a war. With the 
same firmness he supported the 
Stadiholder against the machinations 
of France. In 1788, he evinced his 
determination to support the consti- 
tution, by resisting the doctrine of the 
opposition, ‘ That the regency, during 
the king’s indisposition, devolved 
upon the prince of Wales by right 
maintaining, with great good sense, 
that it lay in the two remaining 
branches of the legislattii'e to fill up 
the office as they should thirds: pro- 
per, though admitting that the prince 
could not be passed over, in nomina- 
ting to this post. By the adoption of 
this principle, he was enabled to pass 
a bill greatly restricting the regent’s 
power, which the king’s recovery 
rendered unnecessary. The French 
revolution now broke out, and, as if 
by magic influence, destroyed the pre- 
vious bearing of party ; the Kng- 
lish nation being suddenly and simply 
divided into the opponents and sup- 
porters of French principles. Thus, 
while a war against anarchy was df^ 
dared on the one side, with the pre- 
mier at the head, tiu* friends of ra- 
tional amelioration, on the other, 
found themselves unavoidably con- 
founded with a great mass of ignorant 
and heated characters, who espoused 
some of the wildest and most vision- 
tiry notions of the innovators of 
France. Under this state of things, 
a vigilant eye and a steady hand were 
obviously necessary, to steer the ves- 
sel of state amid a conflict of opinions 
so violent and alarming ; and the 
manner hi whicli Mr. Pitt exercised 
the almost unlimited power he pos- 
sessed, can scarcely be regarded by 
any class of men but with admiration. 
All sober minds must admit that the 
temporary sacrifices his measures in- 
volved — such as restrictions upon 
ersonal liberty, the dissemination of 
igh principles of government, 
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the abandonment of all projects of 
home reform — saved the country ; 
and that Mr. Pitt had the nation with 
him at the commencement of hostili- 
ties with France, is sufficiently cer- 
tain. In the conduct of the ensuing 
war, Tearfully as it at first went against 
us, his splendid abilities shone forth, 
England’s prime minister became the 
arbiter of nations ; in every corner 
of the habitable globe did his coun- 
cils either positively direct, or con- 
siderably influence the measures of the 
throne; and his histor}^ is therefore 
the history of all the civilized king- 
doms of the world. But to return to 
his home operations. The suspension 
of cash payments in 1797, the neces- 
sity of attending to home defence, 
the alarming mutiny in the fleet, 
and the accumulation of the public 
burdens, were alleviated by a com- 
mercial monopoly, that, assisted by 
the temporary operation of an un- 
limited paper-issue, materially modi- 
fied consequences, both in form and 
in fact. Soon after the important 
m^'asurc of tlie Irish union had been 
efiected, 1800, by Mr. l^itt, (whose 
sole object in wdiich was t!ie exten- 
sion of good government to Ireland,) 
the hopeless asi>ect of the war with 
France began to turn the national 
attention towards peace ; and Mr. 
Pitt, sensible that it never could be 
accomplished on the high terms of 
Ills councils, (which were privately 
known to admit further concession to 
the Irish catholics), resigned liis post, 
180J, carrying with him into retire- 
ment the esteem of a strong and 
powerful party, who hailed diim as 
‘ the pilot who had weathered the 
storm/ The peace of Amiens Suc- 
ceeded ; and the Addington adminis- 
tration, which concluded it, Mr, Pitt 
supported for a time, and then joined 
the, opposition, and spoke on the 
same side witli his old antagonist 
Mr. Fox. The new minister, who 
had renewed the war, unable to main- 
tain his ground, resigned; and 
1804, Mr. Pitt once more resumed 
his post at the treasury. Returning 
to power as war-minister, he exerted 
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all the energy of his character to 
render the arduous contest success- 
ful ; and he found means to engage the 
two great military powers, Russia and 
Austria, iu a new confederacy, which 
was liowcver dissolved by the battle 
of Austerlitz. Mr, Pitt’s health had 
been sensibly declining for some time ; 
liis constitution, weakened by an he- 
reditary gout, and injured by a too 
liberal use of wine, often mingled 
with laudanum by way of stimulant, 
was in a most shattered condition ; 
and the intelligence of Napoleon’s 
success, like the last overwhelming 
wave of the defenceless wreck, ex- 
tinguished for ever tlie energies of 
hijn whose ambition would have 
raised his country high above all 
otliers; and whose sole earthly object 
was her glory. He expired at his 
house at Putney, January the 23d, 
1800, aged 47 ; and the last words 
w'liich quivered on the lips of the 
dying patriot, were, * Oh I my coun- 
try !* That Mr, Pitt was eminently 
fitted for his elevated station is abun- 
dantly evident. He w^as steady to j 
bis principles, and must not be ' 
charged with a love of expediency 
because he maintained the opinion 
on which he acted, formed as it was 
after mature deliberation, against all 
obstacles to the end : his plans were 
invariably magnanimous, extensive, 
and noble. In devising the good of 
Kiiglaiid, he went farther than the 
])n.'.scnt moment, and beyond the con- 
sideration of her exclusive w-elfare : 
h(^ legislated for ages to come, and 
laboured to bring (under God) ulti- 
mate prosperity, not only upon his 
own native land, but upon Europe 
and the world. 

CiiABLKs Jam£s Fox (1748— -180G), 
second son of Henry, first lord llol- 
• land, was educated at Eton, and 
Ile.rtford college, Oxford; and as he 
displayed great abilities, his father 
procured him a seat for the borough 
of Midhurst, 1768, before he was of 
legal age. In 1770 he was made a 
lord of the Admiralty, and soon after 
a commissioner of the Treasury. As 
H lory he spoke and voted against 


Wilkes ; but having, on some un- 
known ground, olFended lord North, 
he was, after being a supporter of his 
administration for six years, so cava- 
lierly ejected, that he changed poli- 
tics, and became leader of the oppo- 
sition. During the American war, 
1775 to 1782, he was the antagonist 
of the ministry ; and on the removal 
of lord North, he was made secretary 
of state. The death of lord Rock- 
ingham dissolved the new cabinet ; 
and Mr. Fox, after some time op- 
posing the measures of lord Shel- 
burne, the next minister, returned to 
power by liis well-known coalition 
with lord North. This event is re- 
garded as a stigma in his political 
life; as, in the ardour of his zeal, he 
had often declared he would employ 
all liis powers to bring lord North to 
the scatfbld for the flagitiousness of 
his public life, Tlie memorable 
Iiidia-bill brought on the downfal of 
the coalition, 1783, and the elevation 
of Mr. l^itt to the helm of the state. 
The French revolution was an event 
which Fox hailed as the harbinger of 
freedom, happiness, and prosperity 
to all Europe ; but he lived to wit- 
ness and own the fallacv of his bedief. 
Deserted by some of liis associates, 
who regarded his systematical oppo- 
sition as disloyal, ho formed the de- 
sign of withdrawing from his attend- 
ance in parliament, except on con- 
stitutional occasions ; and in his ad-* 
dresses at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern (substitutes for his senatorial 
services), he gave offence to the 
ministry, and liis name was struck 
from the list of privy councillors. In 
1803 he returned to his seat, and on 
the death of Mr. Pitt, 1806, was 
drawn from opposition, and, by 
the advice of lord Grenville, made 
secretary for foreign affairs. In this 
situation he had the opportunity of 
witnessing the chicane and perfidy of 
the French government ; and he ex- 

f iericnced how ill-calculated for the 
mppincss and independence of Eu- 
rope was tlic political system of that 
people, whose extravagancies and 
crimes had been once honoured as the 
3 
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ebullitions of freemen. Having lived 
to feel the disappointment which a 
generous mind must experience in a , 
diplomatic intercourse, conducted on 
the one part witii frankness and sin- 
cerity, and on the other with artifice 
and duplicity, this illustrious states- 
man fell a prey to the insurmountable 
attacks of a dropsy, aged 58, 1806, 
in the same year with his illustrious 
rival. Highly gifted as an orator 
and a statesman, Mr. Fox was, in 
private life, the convivial friend, and 
the man of integrity and honour. 
He had been dissipated in j^oiith, and 
tins character necessarily tinged his 
inaturer years ; but his faults, as 
Burke observes, ‘ were not formed to 
extinguish tlie fire of great virtues.’ 

Tub Jenkinsons. — These were fa- 
ther and son, successively earls of 
Liverpool. Charles Jenhinson (1727 
— 1808), eldest son of colonel Jen- 
kinson, who was youngest son of sir 
Robert, first baronet of the family, 
was educated at the Charter-house, 
and University college, Oxford : and 
by family interest became, after hold- 
ing otlier offices, secretary at war, 
1778. On the dissolution of lord 
North’s ministry, he joined that por- 
tion of it which supported Mr. Piit, 
under whose auspices he became pre- 
sident of the board of trade ; an 
office which he held in conjunction 
with the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster, given him 1786; in 
which year he w^as created baron 
Hawkesbury. In 1796 he was made 
carl of Liverpool, and, as the private 
adviser of George IIL, shared in all 
the obloquy attached to the confiden- 
tial friends of the Bute administra- 
tion. Having early devoted his at- 
tention to political studies, he became 
exceedingly conversant with the law*^ 
of nations, and the principles and de- 
tails of commerce and political arith- 
metic ; and for his services in these 
matters, he w^as rewarded at last with 
the valuable sinecures of collector of 
customs in the port of London, and 
clerk of the Pells in Ireland. He 
died, aged Bl, 1808. His treatise on 
the coins of the realm is a very valu- 
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able numismatic work. His son was 
Robert Banks Jenkinson (1770 — 
1828), who was educated at Cheam 
school, and University college, Ox- 
ford. After filling some of tlie high- 
est offices in the state, he succeeded 
to his father’s title, 1808 ; and on the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, 1812, 
he became prime minister, and con- 
ducted the affairs of the nation, not 
only to the close of the war with 
Napoleon, but far into the reign of 
George IV. — being only compelled 
to resign by a stroke of paralysis, 
February, 1827. His death occurred 
at the ago of 58, 1828. The talents 
of Lord Liverpool were of the busi- 
ness, not of the speculative ordor. 
Steady in views, and upright in in- 
tention, the candour he ever dis- 
played in debate, and the sensible 
reasons he advanced for carrying out 
his plans, caused him to be regarded 
as a cautious and safe director of the 
helm ; and his general w^orth being 
acknowledged, this very justly add(*d 
strength to the prevailing good opi- 
nion which he enjoyed, almost with- 
out distinction of party, among liis 
countrymen, to tlie period of his 
political decease. To him the church 
of England is especially indebted, for 
his judicious appointment of bishops ; 
selecting them as he did, not on ac- 
count of birth or political bias, but 
for their spiritual fitness for the sa- 
cred office. 

Marie Therese, Princess »e 
Lamballe, of the royal house of 
Savoy, was born at Turin, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary beauty, talents, 
and virtue. On being left a widow 
by the death of the duke dc Bourbon 
Penthievre, she became superintend- 
ent of the household to queen Marie 
Antoinette ; on whose flight with 
Louis to V&rcnncs, she proceeded to 
England. She hastily returned how- 
ever to Paris, when she heard of the 
arrest of the royal family by Drouct ; 
and when the queen was sent to the 
Temple, she heroicallyresolved to share 
her fate. Slie accompanied her mis- 
tress thither, therefore, but was soon 
after separated from her, and placed 
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in the prison of La Force ; and on 
Sept. 3a, 1792, was summoned before 
her self-constituted judges. Wlien 
in their presence, she was required to 
swear that she would love liberty and 
cfjuality, and hate the king and the 
queen ; when she replied, ‘ I will 
take the first oath ; the second I 
cannot, it is not in my heart.* One 
of the bystanders, wishing to save 
her, thereupon said, ‘ Do however 
swear and there were many con- 
nected with the tribunal, who, in like 
manner, desired to spare her. The 
majority, however, had resolved on 
her destruction ; and some one hav- 
ing called out in mockery, ‘ Let 
riKidamc be set at liberty!’ the prin- 
cess was attaeked on every side by 
sabres, and stabbed to death. Her 
body being torn piecemeal, her head, 
heart, and hands, after being paraded 
upon pike-heads about the streets, 
were carried in procession to the. 
Temple, to strike terror into the 
royal prisoners. The extreme blood- 
thirstiness of the Parisian mob may 
be gatliered from the fact, that there 
was nothing in the conduct or cha- 
racter of their victim, which could 
rejisonably have excited their anger. 
She had been uniformly kind and 
obliging to her dependants, and had 
ever displayed moderation in the ex- 
ercise of that power and influence 
whicli slic derived from her lugh situ- 
ation and connexions. In confirma- 
tion of this remark, her character has 
remained free from Veproach amid 
the storms of the rcvcd^lion ; and even 
her cruel murdercii and their abet- 
tors Iiave shown respect to her mc- 
Jnory in various ways. She died in 
her 44th year. 

CuTIIUKRT COLLINGWOOD (1748 — 
1810) was born at Newcastlc-on- 
* Tyne, and entering the navy, rose to 
be flag-captain on board the Prince, 
admiral Benbow’s ship. In 1797 he 
commanded the Excellent, in the 
action off Capo St. Vincent ; was in 
1 799 made rear-admiral of the white ; 
promoted to the red 1801 ; and in 
1804 to be vice-admiral of the blue. 
Ills most important service was ren- 


dered at Trafalgar ; and his conduct 
on that memorable occasion elicited 
from Nelson the most encouraging 
remarks. On the fall of the great 
leader, the command of the fleet de- 
volved upon him as senior officer ; 
and to his promptitude and skill 
was owing the preservation of the 
numerous captured vessels. He w^as, 
after the battle, made vice-admiral of 
the red, and a peer, by the title of 
baron Collingwood. He died, while 
cruising off Minorca in the Villc de 
Paris, 1810, aged C2 ; and his re- 
mains were publicly buried at St. 
Paul’s. 

In command, lord Collingwood was 
firm, but mild, most considerate of 
the comfort and health of hisS men, 
and strongly averse from the disci- 
pline of flogging. Ilis sailors always 
called him ‘ their fatlier.’ As a sci- 
entific seaman and naval tactician, lie 
had few if any equals ; and in action, 
his judgment was as cool as his cou- 
rage was licry. liis mind was en- 
liglitencd to an astonishing degree, 
considering the circumstances of his 
early life and defective education ; 
and his letters to liis wife, on the 
mode in which he w'ished his daugh- 
ters to be brought up, while replete 
with good sense, afford a charming 
specimen of his amiable character. 
We will quote one of these epistles, — 
family letters giving the closest por- 
trait we can have of any man, 

‘Ocean, June 16, 1806. — This 
day, my love, is the anniversary of 
our marriage , and I wish you many 
happy returns of it. If ever wc 
have peace, I hope to spend my 
latter days amid my family, which 
is the only sort of happiness I can 
enjoy. After this life of labour, to 
retire to peace and quietness is all 
I look for in the world. Should we 
decide to change the place of our 
dwelling, our route would, of course, 
be to the sontViward of Morpeth ; 
but then I should be for ever* re- 
gretting those beautiful views, which 
are nowhere to be exceeded ; and 
even the rattling of that old waggon, 
that used to pass our door at six 
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o*clock on a winter’s morning, had its 
charms. The fact is, whenever I 
think how I am to be happy again, 
my thoughts carry me back to Mor- 
peth ; where, out of the fuss and pa- 
rade of the world, surrounded l»y 
those I loved most dearly, and w'ho 
loved me, I enjoyed as mucli happi- 
ness as my nature is capable of. 
Many things that I see in the world 
give mo a distaste to the finery of it. 
The great knaves are not like those 
poor unfortunates, who, driven per- 
haps to distress from accidents which 
they could not prevent, or at least 
not (having been) educated in prin- 
ciples of honour and honesty, arc 
hanged for some little thievery : while 
a knave of education and liigh breed- 
ing, who brandishes his honour in the 
eyes of the world, would rob a state 
to its ruin. For the first I feel pity 
and compassion; for the latter ab- 
horrence and contempt — they are the 
tenfold vicious. 

‘ Have you read ?— but, wdiat 1 am 
more interested about, is your sister 
with you ? and is she well and happy ? 
Tell her — God bless her ! — I wish I 
were with you, tliat we might have a 
good laugh. God bless me ! I liavc 
scarcely laughed tlicse three years. 
I am here wuth a very reduced force, 
having been obliged to make detach- 
ments to Ml qvarters. This leaves 
me weak, while the Spaniards and 
French within are daily gaining 
strength ; they have patched and 
pieced, until now they have a very 
considerable fleet. Whether they will 
venture out or not, I do not know ; 
if they come, I have no doubt we 
shall do an excellent deed ; and then 
I will bring them to England my* 
self. Ifow do the dear girls go on ? 
Do not let them be made fine ladies ; 
but give them a knowledge of the 
world which they have to live in, 
that they may take care of them- 
selves when you and I are in Heaven. 
They must do every thing for them- 
selves; and never read novels— ^but 
history, travels, essays, and Shak- 
meare’s plays as often as they plcase« 
What they call books for young per- 


sons are nonsense. The memory 
should be strengthened by getting by 
heart such speeches and noble senti- 
ments from Sliakspeare or Roman 
history, as deserve to be imprinted 
on the mind. I w’ould have them 
taught geometry, too, which is, of all 
sciences, the most entertaining ; it 
expands the mind more to the know- 
ledge of all things in nature, and 
better teaches to distinguish between 
truths, and such things as have the 
appearance of tniths, yet are not, 
than any other. Their education, 
and the proper cultivation of the 
sense which God has given them, are 
the objects on which my happiness 
most dejieiuls. To inspire them with 
a love of every thing that is honour- 
able and virtuous, though they may 
be in rags, and to give them a con- 
tempt for vanity in embroidery, is 
the way to make them the darlings 
of my heart. They should, in read- 
ing, never have access to two books 
at the same time ; but when a sub- 
ject is begun, it should be finished 
before any tiling else is undertaken. 
How would it enlarge their minds, if 
they could acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of matliematics and astronomy, 
to give them an idea of the beauty 
and wonders of creation ! I am per- 
suaded that the generality of people, 
and particularly fine ladies, only 
adore God because they are told it is 
proper, and the fashion to go to 
church ; but I would have my girls 
gain such an acquaintance with the 
w^orks of creation, that they may have 
a fixed idea of the nature of tlmt 
Being who could be tlie autjior of 
such a world. Wlienever they have 
that, nothing on this side the moon 
will give them much uneasiness. I 
do not mean tliat they should be 
stoics, or want the common feeling 
for the sufferings that flesh is heir 
to ; but they would then have a 
source of consolation for tlie worst 
that could happen. Give them niy 
blessing, and charge them to be dili- 
gent. 

‘ Tell me, how do the trees which 
I planted thrive? Is there shade un- 
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der the three oaks for a coipfortablc 
.summer-seat? Do the poplars gro^if 
at the walk? and does the wadi of 
the terrace stand firm ? My bankers 
tell me, that all iny money in their 
hands is exhausted by fees on the 
peerage^ and that I am in their debt, 
wliich is a new epoch in my life ; for 
it is the first time I was over in debt 
since I was a midsliipman. Here I 
get nothing ; but then my expenses 
are nothing, and 1 do not want it, 
particularly now tliat I liavc got my 
knives, forks, teapot, and the things 
you were so kind as to send me.’ 
Lord Collingwood’s title (he having ! 
no, son,) liccaine extinct at his de- i 
r«ise, 1810. 

Loud Edward Fitzgejiai.d (1763 
— 1768) was fifth son of James, first 
duk(! of Leinster, and early adopted 
liberal political notions. J5uring tlic 
ferment which the French Revolu- 
tion produced in Ireland, he became 
an active member of the Society of 
United Irishmen, established 179i- to 
spread levelling principles ; and when 
a con.spiracy had b<?en framed to se- 
[>aratc the island from the British 
dominions, he went as its secret agent 
to the T'rench Directory, to solicit 
the aid of a French fleet. It has 
been shown in the Irish history, that 
the plan.s of the conspirators were 
admirably frustrated, and that lord 
Edward’s person was attainted of 
high treason, and seized by the ma- 
gistracy of Dublin. During the 
scuffle which ensued with the officers 
of justice, when his lordship had de- 
clared that neither his papers nor 
himself should he touched, lie was 
severely wounded by a pistol-sliot, 
and died soon after in prison, aged 
85, 1798. Lord Edward bad mar- 
ried Pamela, natural daughter of 
Egalit^^ duke of Orleans, (by the 
governess of his children, the cele- 
brated madame de Genlis), by whom 
he left iksue ^ son and two ilaughters. 
liis attainder was reversed by the 
British parliament, 1819- 
Charlks Marquis Cornwallis 
(1738~1805) was son of Charles, 
he first earl, and received his educa- 


tion at Eton, and St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. Devoting himself to thcj 
profession of arms, he in 1758 ob- 
tained a captain’s commission in the 
light infantry ; in 1761 was aidc-de- 
cainp to the marquis of Granby, and 
W'ent to Germany till the conclusion 
of the campaign ; succeeded in 1 702 
as earl Cornwallis ; and throe years 
after was made aide-de-camp to the 
king. He obtained the 33rd regi- 
ment of foot in 1766, and two years 
after married Miss Jones, a lady of 
large fortune, who died*%jf a broken 
heart, when unable to dissuade him 
from his attendance in the campaigns 
against the Americans. The seizure 
of Philadelphia was, followed by tlic 
reduction of Soutli Carolina, and the 
defeat of Crates with an inferior force ; 
but these advantages were tarnished 
by the earl’s defeat at York-town, 
1781, and tlu3 surrender of himself 
and his whole army to the enemy. 
He laid the blame of this issue on sir 
Henry Clinton, who had not given 
him tlie succour lie expected ; and 
though removed from his place of 
governor of the Tower on his return 
by capitulation to England, he was 
in 1786 sent out to India, wnth the? 
double appointment of conimander- 
in-chief, and governor-general. His 
first exploit on this new scene was 
an invasion of the Mysore country, 
whose sultan had attacked the state 
of the rajah of Travancore, the ally 
of the English. Lord Cornwallis 
entered the Mysore, 1791, and in the 
next year besieged the capital city of 
Seringapatum, and obliged the sultan, 
Tippii Saheb, to sue for peace, to pay 
a large sum of money, and to yield 
his tw^o sons as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty On the conclu- 
sion of this important war, his lord- 
ship returned to England; and was 
created a marquis, and appointed 
master-general of the ordnance, for 
his services. From 1798 to 1801 he 
was lord lieutenant of Ireland, con- 
ducting himself with great firmness 
and judgment during the rebellion 
there; in 1802 he signed the peace 
of Amiens; and in 1804, on the 
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reed of the marquis Wellesley, was 
again made governor-general of In- 
dia. In that countiy he died the 
next year, 1805, at Ghuzpoor, aged 
07 : lamented as an amiable, unas- 
suming man, a just ruler, and a vigi- 
lant and active soldier. 

Ralph Abeuchomby ( 1738 — 1801), 
born at Tillibodie, Clackmannanshire, 
early entered the army, and \vas ap- 
pointed, 1795, comniander-in-chief of 
the forces in the West Indies ; in 
which expedition he captured the 
islands ot Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and Trinidad, with the set- 
tlements of Demeraraand Essequibo. 
In the attempt upon Holland, 1799, 
he (now sir Ralph) had the sole 
command on the first landing, and 
both his troops and himself greatly 
distinguished themselves ; but lie 
acted under the duke of York’s or- 
ders when that prince arrived, and 
the final issue of the expedition was 
a truce, which gave great disgust 
generally to the nation. The next 
and last service of sir Ralph was the 
expedition to Egypt, of which he was 
commander- in - chief, 1801. Tlie 
troops, after a violent conflict, landed 
at Abonkir, March 8th ; and on the 
13tli was fought the battle of Alex- 
andria, wherein sir Ralph was un- 
hoi-sed and wounded in two places, 
notwithstanding which ho disarmed 
his antagonist, and gave the sword to 
sir Sidney Smith. He kept the field 
during the day, and was then con- 
veyed on board the admiral’s ship, 
where he expired on the 19th, aged 
sixty-three. His widow was here- 
upon created baroness Abercromby, 
with remainder to the issue male of 
her late husband ; and a pension of 
2000/. a year was granted by the 
country in support of the dignity. 

Adam Duncan (1731 — 1804), 
born in Scotland of a respectable fa- 
mily, went very early to sea, and 
served as post-captain in 1702, at the 
taking of Havannah. In 1779 he 
shared in the victory of admiral 
Rodney over the Spaniards ; was 
made rear-admiral of the blue, 1789, 
and by regular gradation, became, 


1794, vice-admiral of the wlffie squa- 
dron. In 1795 he was sent to watch 
the Dutch in the harbour of the 
Texel, and had for two years that 
harassing and uninteresting duty, un- 
til at last his men mutinied ; but liis 
sailing homewards in consequence, 
induced the Dutch fleet to come out, 
and his men tliereupori returning to 
order, he encountered the enemy oflT 
Camperdown, in Holland, defeated 
them, and captured eight of their 
ships, together \vith their admiral, Dc 
Winter. This splendid achievement 
obtained the gallant admiral the title 
of viscount Duncan, and a pension of 
2000/. a year ; and from that period 
he retired to private life, and died*, 
aged 73, 1804. 

Michael Ney (1769 — 1815), born 
of humble parents, at Savre Louis, 
entered as a private into the French 
hussars, and had obtained the rank 
of a subaltern at the beginning of tlie 
revolution. In the progress of that 
anarchical visitation, he rapidly rose 
to command ; and in the shameful 
invasion of Switzerland, 1798, he was 
the principal leader. He w^is created 
n]ai*shal of France, 1804, and in the 
next year gained the victory to which 
he owed his title of duke of Elchin- 
gen. He mainly contributed to the 
success of the French at Friedland ; 
was a skilful officer during the re- 
treat from the Peninsula before lord 
Wellington; and his services at the 
terrible battle of Mojaisk, in Russia, 
where he commanded the centre of 
the French army, procured him the 
title of prince of Moskwa, and the 
soldiers’ epithet of ‘bravest ,of the 
brave,' Having subsequently lost the 
battle of Dennewitz, in Germany, 
the dissatisfaction of Napoleon in- 
duced him to retire to Paris in a kind 
of disgrace. He was, however, again ' 
employed in 1814 ; tliotigh he aRer- 
wai*ds contributed to induce the em- 
peror to resign his authority, and was 
one of the first of the imperial gene- 
rals who offfered submission to 
Bourbons. He preserved therefore 
all his titles and pensions, and was 
created a peer of France. In Fe- 
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!)ruary, ll5. when Napoleon had 
returned from Elba, and was on his 
march to Paris, Ncy received orders 
from the minister at war to repair to 
his government of Besan^*on ; and 
before proceeding thither from his 
country seat, he visited Paris, and as- 
sured Louis XVIII. that he would 
bring him the disturber of Europe coa- 
fined in an iron cage. He then set 
'out with some regiments towards 
Lyon ; but instead of attacking the 
invader, he joined his standard, and 
became one of his most active par- 
tisans. He led on the last charge of 
his old master’s force at Waterloo, 
on the failure of Napoleon to take 
iho command, against the duke of 
cllington in person; and after that 
event, he took refuge in Auvergne, 
where he was arrested as one of the 
authors of the revolution, conveyed 
to Paris, convicted of treason, and 
condemned by a council of war to be 
shot to deatn, a penalty which he 
siittered with great fortitude, in his 
47tli year, Dec. 7, 1815, 

IMarshal Macdonald (1765 — 
1840), of a Scottish family, entered 
the French army as a lieutenant, 
1788. He was a colonel at Jc- 
mai)pcs, and was made general on 
passing tlie Waal when it was frozen. 
He was severely wounded at the 
battle of Trebbui, 179.9. Though 
iiis friendship wdth Moreau brought 
bim into disgrace with Napoleon, 
the latter did not refuse him the 
b.'iton of marechale, when he had 
made a successful attack on the Aus- 
trian centre at Wagram; and he was 
crcatodjduc d^rTarente. In the Rus- 
sian campaign, he commanded the 
loth corps ; and at Lefpsic ho sprang 
hito the river Elster with Pouia- 
towski, and, more fortunate tluin the 
‘gallant Poliet, escaped. In 1815, 
when the troops under him in the 
service of Louis XV III, went over 
to Napoleon, he refused to join iir 
their revolt ; and he took no part in 
the ensuing conflict at Waterloo. He 
died at his domain of Courcelles, 
near Orleans, 1840, aged 75. 
Alexander Berthxer (1763 — 


1815), bom at Versailles, having ob- 
tained a commission in a regiment of 
dragoons, served in the American re- 
volutionary war, and acquired con- 
siderable reputation. , During the 
French revolution, he became com- 
mandant of the national guard at Ver- 
sailles ; and in this situation he ex- 
erted himself to check the excesses 
of the populace. During the ^ reign of 
terror’ he served under La Fayette and 
Luckner ; and afterwards under Buo- 
naparte in his first Italian campaign. 
From this time he accompanied Na- 
poleon in all his movements, as chief 
of the stall’, for which situation he was 
eminently fitted, though, as a general, 
his talents were not above medio- 
crity. In 1808, he married a bava- 
rian princess ; in 1805, was created a 
marslial, grand huntsman of the em- 
pire, and chief of the first cohort of 
the legion of honour ; in 1806, be- 
came prince of Neufchutcl ; and in 
1809, prince of Wagram. In 1810, 
he officiated as Napoleon’s proxy in 
the marriage with Maria Louisa. 
On the restoration of Louis XVI II , 
he accepted the situation of captain 
of one of the companies of tlie/rr/)y/e.t- 
du-corps ; and on the return of Napo- 
leon, he retired to Bamberg, where, 
on the iiOth of March, 1815, he died, 
cither by falling accidentally, or pur- 
posely throwing himself, from a win- 
dow, at which he had been surveying 
the entrance of the Russian troops 
into the town. 

Jean Victor Moreau (1763 — 
1813), born of a respectable family 
at Morlaix in Brittany, quitted the 
law for the army, enlisting cland(*s- 
tinelyas a common soldier at eigh- 
teen. His father, however, purchased 
his discharge, and he became an ad- 
vocate ; but on the outbreak of the 
revolution, he accepted the com- 
mand of a volunteer legion of repub- 
lican Breton youth, and joined the 
army of the north. In the cam- 
paign of 1794, he, at the head of a 
separate corps of 25,000 men, rapidly 
reduced several strong places in Flan- 
ders ; and after aiding Piotifigru in the 
conquest of Holland, was appointed 
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con(imaiider-in»chief of the army of the 
Rhine, opening the campaign of 1796 
by the defeat of the Austrian general 
Wurmscr, whom he drove across the 
Rhine, and pursued into Germany. 
The archduke Charles of Austria, 
who attempted to arrest his course, 
met for some time with no better 
success ; but the Austrians were at 
length so largely reinforced, that Mo- 
rcau was compelled to yield to num- 
bers, and he finislied the memorable 
campaign by a masterly retreat through 
the dehles of the Black Forest, in 
which, though assailed on all sides by 
a hostile peasantry, and with a supe- 
rior army hanging on his roar, he tri- 
umphantly fought his way to the 
Rhine, On being suspected of join- 
ing with Pichegru in a correspon- 
dence with the Bourbon princes, he 
resigned his command, 1797 ; but he 
was recalled to act against the Aus- 
trians in Italy, 1798; supported the 
cause of Buonaparte at Paris, when 
the latter had resolved on being first 
consul ; and received the command of 
the armies of the Danube and Rhine, 
at wlfose head, 1800, he won from 
the Austrians the sanguinary and de- 
cisive battle of llohenlindeii. I'he 
first consul loaded him, on his return 
to Paris, with eulogy; but Buona- 
parte and Moreau were each too eager 
in the same career of ambition, to 
pursue it without dangerous collision. 
On a charge, which pretended to im- 
plicate him in the royalist conspiracy 
of Pichegru and Cadouhal, 1804, 
Moreau was exiled by his rival’s fac- 
tion to America ; where he resided 
till induced by the emperor Alexan- 
der of Russia to assist the allied ar- 
mies against his country, 1816. He 
had scarcely arrayed himself in their 
ranks, when he was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Dresden ; and in a few 
days, after bearing the amnutation of 
both legs without a groan, ne expired. 

Charles Pichegru (1761—1804), 
born of poor parents at Arbois, en- 
listed as a common soldier, and, by 
his energetic conduct in the revolu- 
tion, was appointed to succeed gene- 
ral Hoche in the command of the ar- 
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my of the north, 1794. soon 
restored the discipline of that force, 
which had been greatly broken ; ob- 
tained possession of nearly the whole 
country on the line of the river Wahl 
before winter ; and when that season 
had set in, crossed the ice, and com- 
pletely drove the allied English and 
Dutch from Nimeguen, Breda, and 
the adjacent territory. During the 
Parisian insurrection of the Faux- 
bourgs, 1795, he contributed, as gene- 
ral of the army of Paris, to allay the 
ferment ; and he then joined the army 
of the Rhine, and entered into corre- 
spondence with tlie prince of Conde 
to restore the Bourbons. Being sus- 
pected, Moreau was sent to supci- 
sede him,M796 ; and retiring to Jura, 
he was elected deputy for that de- 
partment, and president of the coun- 
cil of 500. In 1 797, on a charge of 
leaguing to overthrow the republic, 
he was transported with J?arthelomi 
and others to Cayenne ; whence ho 
escaped to England, and there plan- 
ned, with Cadouhal. and other Ven- 
dcaris, the overthrow of the first con- 
sul’s government. He was seized 
while in disguise at Paris, 1804, and 
carried to tlie Temple ; where he was 
found strangled, April G, 1804. 

Franz Kellf.rmann(1 735 — 1820), 
horn at Strasburg, entered the army 
as a private among the Couflans 
(French) hussars, when 17. His ar- 
dour, intelligence, and passion for arms, 
soon attracted the observation of his 
superiors ; and having given manifest 
proofs of his talent and courage, in 
the Seven Years’ War, he was made 
an officer, and rapidly promoted, till, 
in 1788, he was appointed (juarter- 
master-general. Having adopted with 
enthusiasm the principles of the re- 
volution, he was in 1792 appointed 
commander of the army of the Mo- 
selle. He then effected a junction 
with Dumouriez, on the plain of 
Champagne ; and on the 17tb of 
September, lie greatly distinguished 
himself by his defence of the position 
of Valmy. The failure of this * can- 
nonade of Valmy^ by the duke of 
Brunswick, causw the allies to re- 
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treat, ancf^erhaps decided, not mere- 
ly the whole campaign, but also the 
f‘at(^ of Europe, and the supremacy of 
France, till 1813. Kellermann next 
se rved under Custine, who denounced 
liini to the National Convention ; 
and though he justified himself against 
the accusation of that officer, several 
'^i)nilar attacks followed, and he was 
at lengtli arrested, and confined in 
the military prison of the Abbaye at 
I'iiris. Fortunately, his trial did not 
take place till after the expiration of 
the lloign of TiTi’or, and he was 
atTjiiitted. In 1795 he took the com- 
mand of the army of the Alps and 
Italy; but he was soon superseded 
hy jBuonaparte. On his return to 
Faias in 1798, lie was nominated a 
member of the military board esta- 
Idislied by the Directory. In 1801 
he was president of the conservative 
senate, and in the following year was 
made a marshal of the empire. Un- 
(]<'r Napoleon, he served with groat 
cn dit in Germany and Prussia ; for 
wliich the soi^dhant emperor gave 
Jiirn the^estates of Jolianuisborg, and 
(United him due de Valmy. After 
ilui fall of liis benefactor, 1814, Kel- 
hirmann voted for the restoration of 
the Bourbons ; and, continuing firm 
to their cause when Napoleon return- 
( d from Elba, he was allowed a seat 
.in the chamber of peers, and, though 
(ai the liberal side, was employed by 
tlu' government until his decetise, at 
age of 85, 1820. His dying re- 
(|iK‘St was ^ that his heart should be 
l)\uiod on the field of Valmv’^in 
( onsecrated ground we hope, though 
the Buonaparte school little cared 
I’or such' matters. 

liy the Buonaparte school must be 
uriderstood, the race of military men, 
officers and privates, who sprung up 
in France with the Revolution. Ail 
iti the main were atheists ; and this 
nil pretty well comprised, at one 
juncture (the moment when Napo- 
leon assumed the imperial title), the 
'vhole French nation. It was not 
that Buonaparte encouraged infidel 
opinions among his subjects; but 
they had been all born at a period 


when religion, through the teaching 
of the illuminating philosophers, had 
been cast aside by all classes under 
those of the noble and gentle ; the 
officers of the Revolution ♦ having 
been, almost to a man, taken from 
the ranks, cvcntuallv to become mar- 
shals and peers of the empire. Men 
thus nurtured without religion, were 
not very scrupulous in inpttcrs of 
conscience ; and wdiat all duly edu- 
cated persons style ‘ principle,’ the 
Buonaparte school were celebrated 
for denouncing as ‘ prejudice.’ 

.Fean Klebeii was an officer in 
the French reiiublican army, who, 
for Ills many stTvices, was raised to 
the rank of general, and took the 
command of the French army in 
Egypt, when Buonaparte left it se- 
cretly, to return to Paris. In tin's 
post of difficult}^ Kleber not only 
kept tlie unruly soldiery in subjec- 
tion, but captured Cairo. He was 
entering into negociations for (he 
removal of the army safely to Eu- 
rope, wdicn an Arab assassinated 
him in the garden of his residence, 
1800. Klcher, it is affirmed, was al- 
ways envied by Napoleon ; and there 
are those wlio assert, that the de- 
signs of the former upon the throne 
of France, were b4>tii as well concerted 
as those of the latter, and w ell know'll 
to that more fortunate general. 

Louis Dksaix was also a French 
general of the Revolution. He acted 
under Moreau on the Rhine, 1790, 
and materially tended to that com- 
mander’s success at Rastudt and the 
bridge of Kehl ; In which last action 
he was wounded, and had his horse 
killed under him. Accompanying 
the Egyptian expedition, he was made 
governor of Upper Egypt, and distin- 
guished himself greatly against Mu- 
rad Bey ; but when Napoleon re- 
quired his aid in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1800, he joined him at Ma- 
rengo, and was killed on the field at 
the moment that victory had decided 
in favour of the Frencli. liis body 
was interred with high military ho- 
nours in the convent of Mont St. 
Bernard; where a splendid monu- 
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menty besides one at Paris, comme- 
morates his acliievcments. 

Alexander Suvarov, the Russian 
iield-marshal, rose to distinction in 
the Seven Years* War. From 1768 
to 1789, he was distinguished as a 
most intrepid, but somewhat barbaric, 
warrior, against both Turks and Tar- 
tars ; and in the last-named year, by 
his tiineif arrival with 10,000 Rus- 
sians, he saved the Austrian army 
under the prince of Snxe-Coburg, 
then surrounded on the banks of the 
Kyminisk by 100,000 Turks. To his 
victory over this vast force he wjis 
indebted for his title of count. The 
next and most sanguinary of his ac- 
tions was the storming of Ismailov, 
1790. In tlireo days lie sacked the 
place, tliongh it had withstood the as- 
saults of other generals seven nioritlis ; 
and after putting to the sword 40,000 
of the iniiabitants, his only despatch 
to prince I^otenikin, the minister, 
was, ' Glory to God, Ismailov is ours.’ 
The empress now sent Suvarov against 
Poland ; and after sacrificing *J0,000 
Poles in his way to Warsaw, he paved 
the way for the unjust division of 
that country. He defeated the French 
at Novi in Italy, J799 ; but was com- 
pelled to retreat through Switzerland 
w'hen Moreau became his antagonist. 
This memorable exploit was consi- 
dered on all hands to have displayed 
his military talent even more, if pos- 
sible, than his many victories ; but it 
was his last manoeuvre, as he was soon 
after recalled by the capricious Paul, 
who desired peace witli France. He 
died near Petersburgh, 1800, aged 
70. Though cruel as a soldier, Su- 
varov was always governed by a spe- 
cies of religious principle, as well as 
by his notions of strict justice. Dur- 
ing the struggle which took place, 
when forcing his way by the passage 
of the Alps of St. Gothard, he re- 
mained a whole day in his shirV in 
sight of the army, with a shoe on 
one foot and a boot on the other, to 
accomplish a vow ; and he never 
marched without an image of his pa- 
tron-saint about his person. 

John Moore (1761 — 1809), son 
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of Dr. Moore, the well known author 
of * Zeluco,’ was born at Glasgow, 
and educated at the high -school of 
that city. After accompanying his 
father and the youthful duke of Ha- 
milton in a tour of the continent, 
(Dr. Moore acting as travelling tutor 
to the duke), he obtained an en- 
signey in a foot regiment, the gift of 
the duke of Argyll ; and he gradually 
rose to the higlicst command, after 
serving in the American war, in Ire- 
land during the rebellion 1798, and 
under Abercromby^ in Egypt. In 
1808, he was appointed to tlie com- 
mand of an army to be employed in 
driving the French out of Spain^ and 
Portugal ; and after a course of rthc 
most gallant and masterly description, 
ho fell at Corunna, aged 48, as re- 
lated in the account of the Peninsular 
War ; and was buried there by torch- 
light, amid the firing of the enemy, 
in the night of January ICth, 1809. 

Gebuaual Lkbreciit von IJlu- 
CHER (1742 — 1819) was born at 
Rostock, in Mecklenburgh Scliwerin ; 
in which province bis familj^ iiad been 
established for some centuries, having 
given a bishop to Liibock in tlm 
thirteenth. He entered the Swedish 
army at fourteen ; but, being taken 
prisoner, exchanged the service, on 
his release, for that of Prussia, in 
which he continued during the Seven * 
Years’ War. He quitted the army on 
the signing of peace, but rejoined it 
(again in the Prussian service), and 
distinguished himself, as a major- 
general, by his masterl}*^ retreat 
through Liibeck, after tlic battle of 
Jena, 1806. Towards the close of 
the campaign, he was once more made 
prisoner by the French, but was 
exchanged for the due dc Bellino ; 
and he again gained great credit for 
his bravery and skill at Lutzen, Leip-' 
sic, and in the driving of the French 
out of Germany, almost to the gates 
of their own capital, 1814. For his 
constant shouting his war-cry of 
* Vor warts’ to the troops during this 
last exploit, he acquired among them 
the appellation of Manckall Vor- 
‘ Marslial Forwards which 
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is still the name that Gormans delight 
10 use in speaking of him. Towards 
the close of the campaign in ques- 
tion, the infirmities of old age almost 
induced the marshal, at one moment, 
to abandon his command, and retire 
into tlie Netherlands ; but the spirit 
triumphed over the flesh, and, though 
unable to remain in the saddle for 
tile last attack on Montmartre, he 
gc'ive his orders with calmness and 
precision from a carriage. His ap- 
pearance on this occasion must have 
taxed tlic gravity of his staff, how- 
<‘ver difficult the task of rixeiting 
laughter in a Prussian soldier ; for, 
to protect bis eyes, then in a state of 
violetit inilammation, the grisly ve- 
teran supplied flie place of his cocked 
hat by a French lady's bonnet and 
veil! His health totally j)revented 
him from sharing the triumphal entry 
of tlie sovereigns into Paris ; and on 
the ‘id of April (1814) he resigned 
the burden of his military connnand. 

The ptxHcc of Paris, however, by 
no means satiated Bliichcr’s thirst for 
tlie humiliation of France ; and it is 
well know'n that he expressed his dis- 
like of it very unceremoniously, even 
to his sovereign, and openly blamed 
the lenity of the allied monarchs in 
sparing the capital. ‘ It ought to 
luiv('l)cen ransacked and then burned 
.to the ground (he would cxelaim), in 
return for thevillain’s brutal spoliation 
of llerlin, and his monstrous robbery 
of our works of art I’ After enjoying 
tli(‘ nward of his services in the eii- 
tlmsiastic congratulations of London 
( V, hither he accompanied the king of 
Pius'^ia and emperor of Russia, on 
the iiill Of Paris), and of Berlin, the 
V(t rail divkled for a\vhile Ids resi- 
dence* between the latter city and 
lh'(*slaii ; at all times and places ex- 
iKiiing his discontent at the conces- 
sions of the allies. Napoleon he 
now thought’ ought to have been 
b ulged, instead of being allow'cd the 
dignity of a king even of Elbesc. 
Uinneasured in his language, mixing 
freely in the society of all classes, 
and venting his spleen on all diplo- 
nmtists, but especially on Hardcu- 


berg, he became, without any per- 
sonal object of aggrandisement or 
political ambition, but in the mere 
indulgence of his ill-humour, the 
nucleus of a little ^Fronde,’ calcu- 
lated to offend, without influencing, 
the sovereign and his ministeis. That 
he looked forward to another trial of 
strength between his countrymen 
and the French is evident ; but it is 
hardly possible, that, at his ago, he 
should have contemplated Uie pro- 
bability of once more, in person, 
directing the fortunes of the contest, 
and of at last feeding fat the ancient 
grudge he bore, not only to Napo- 
leon, hut to the wliolc French nation, 
llis speculations were more the off- 
spring of las feelings, than of any 
profound observation of the political 
state of Europe ; and he might have 
gone on smoking, gaming, and scold- 
ing, without interruption, if the great 
event had not occurred, which re- 
stored him to his more legitimate 
vocation. The news of*Napoleon*s 
escape, 1815, found him accidentally 
at Berlin. llis first impulse was to 
I call on the English ambassador, to 
twit him with the negligence of his 
countrymen ; his next to exhibit 
himself in the principal street of the 
capital in his field-marsliars uniform, 
— a significant hint to younger genje- 
rals, not to expect he would concede 
to them his place in the approaching 
fray. His . nomination to that post 
of honour and danger soon ensued, 
and bis old companion and adviser, 
Gneisenau, was once more at his 
side. 

It has been shown, in the sketch 
of the battle of Waterloo, how 
spiritedly ‘ marshal Vorwarts’ bore 
the first attacks of the French, yet 
was near being defeated at Ligny on 
the 16th of June, 1815. In that 
conflict he had his horse shot under 
him, and narrowly escaped with his 
life, — a whole squadron of cavalry 
actually charging over him, as he lay 
lielpless on the ground. It was only 
by an act of devotion, to which ev€m 
Froissart has furnished no parallel 
exploit of high chivalry^ tuat his 
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aide-de-camp, Nostitz, saved him 
from destruction. By that faithful 
and admiring friend, the marshal was 
conveyed to a cottage, whence he 
dictated hts despatches, and issued 
liis orders, unshaken in spirit, though 
sorely bruised in body. While the 
surgeon was rubbing his contusions, 
he asked the nature of the liniment ; 
and on being told that it was brandy, 
he stated his opinion that an internal 
application would be far more eflica- 
cions. This was objected to, but 
was subsequently allowed in the mi- 
tigated shape of champagne ; and he 
said to the messenger, who was on 
the point of departing with a de- 
spatch finished at the moment the 
bottle was placed on his table, ‘ Tell 
his majesty, when he asks about me, 
dm ich hntte kail nachgetrimkcii^ and 
that all will do well.’ His order of 
the day for the 1 7tli, after some re- 
flections on tlic conduct of the ca- 
valry and artillery, (on whom, wlien 
he had made the fruitless charge at 
their head, the French cavalry, who 
stood firm in their ranks, poured a 
most destructive carbine fire, in the 
manner of the sixteenth century, 
instead of fightiiigat tlic sw ord point, 
as now tlic usage,) concluded with 
these 'words — ‘ 1 shall lead you again 
against the enemy : we shall beat j 
him — for we mmtl On the defeat 
of the French troops at Waterloo, 
on the 18th, lie was created Fiirst 
(prince) of Wahlstadt by liis sove- 
reign. He did not, however, survive 
this honour long. His last illness 
came upon him at Kriblowitz ; his 
death-bed was attended by the king, 
who had ever regarded him ; and he 
expired calm and resigned, in the arms 
of his faithful Nostitz, aged 77, 1819. 
(Blucher pronounced BheelC-her,) 
Chablxs Dumoueiez (1739 — 
J823), born at Cambrai, entered the 
army early, and served in Germany 
during the Seven Years’ W'ar. After 
tlie peace of Paris, 1768, he was for 
many years a wanderer, joined the 
French expedition against Corsica, 
1760, then acted as a private emis- 
sary of Louis XV. to different coun- 


tries, but was at last imprisoned in 
the Bastille, through the jealousy of 
the ministry, and there kept until re- 
leased by Louis XVI. at his acces- 
sion. In 1778 he was sent to Cher- 
bourg, to form a great naval establish- 
ment connected with the proposed 
invasion of England ; and he fur- 
nished the ministry with plans for 
the conquest of the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Wight. At the be- 
ginning of the revolution he took 
the popular side, as a Girondist ; but 
he soon became disgusted with, as 
well as afraid of, the ultra- revolu- 
tionists, or jacobins, and was rejoiced 
to escape from internal politics to 
command the army a^^ainst the dpim 
of Brunswick, in tlie room of La 
Fayette. It was then that he made 
j that stand in the forest of Argonne, 
W’hich, by giving time to Kellennann 
and others to come up with fresh 
troops, and defe*it tlie Prussians at 
j Vahny, 1792, saved France from an 
invasion, which in all probability 
would have extinguished the revolu- 
tion. After gaining the battle of 
Jemappes against the Austrians, and 
taking great part of Flanders, Du- 
mouriez was called to Paris during 
the king’s trial ; but after the execu- 
tion, lie returned to the army, fully 
resolved, like Monk in the case of 
Charles II., to restore the monarchy,- 
should occasion offer. Meanwhile, 
entering Holland, he took Breda and 
other towns ; but being checked by 
the army of the prince of Coburg, 
he gladly entered into secret nego- 
ciations with the prince, and retreated 
to St. Armand, within the . French 
frontier, March, 1793. When cen- 
sured by the Convention, lie can- 
didly declared, that a republic was 
but another name for anarchy, and 
that he would alone support the con- 
stitutional monarchy of 1791; and 
upon some of the members repairing 
to St. Armand to seize him, lie sent 
them under guard, to be detained as 
hostages, liis design now was to 
march upon Paris; but finding bis 
soldiers unwilling to proceed thither, 
he retired from command. The Aus- 
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trians, however, did not relish his 
plan of a constitutional monarchy; 
so that, regarded with coldness by 
tlicm, hated by the royalists, and de- 
nounced by the Convention, even to 
the offer of ^00,000 francs for his 
liead, he once more became a wan- 
tlcror, till, in 1805, he obtained leave 
from the British ministry to settle in 
England. There the remainder of 
liis days was spent in literary pur- 
suits, especially in vrriting his own 
memoirs ; and he died at Turville 
i\ark, near Henk?y, aged 84, 1823. 

.h»SEPHiNi: DE r.A Pagerie (17G3 — 
1814), the first wife of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, was born in Martinicjuc. 
WJulc very young her fatlicr took 
her to France, to marry her to the 
viscount Bcauharnais. Josephine, 
in the prime of her beauty, and still 
more adorned by that peculiar grace 
wliich distinguished her through life, 
had what was then called ‘ great suc- 
cess’ at court. She bore the viscount 
two children, Eugene and llortenso. 
Her husband was known in the begin- 
ning of the lievoliition, as an advo- 
cate of constitutional principh's ; but 
the fury of terrorism increased, and 
he who had valiantly defended what 
he supposed to be France, at tlie 
head of its armies, was thrown into 
})rison, and executed. Josephine also 
• was included in the list of proscrip- 
tion ; but the death of her h.usband 
reduced her to such a state of inca- 
pacity, that she could not be removed ; 
and to this circumstance she owed her 
escape from the scaffold, Robespierre 
at length perished, and the vicountess 
was delivered from prison by Tallien, 
who was never forgotten by her, nor 
by Ihigene, from wliom he received a 
considerable pension till his death, 
Josephine was indebted to Barras for 
• the restoration of a part of the pro- 
]»(‘rty of her husband ; and at his 
house, after the 43th Vendemiaire, 
she inc't general Buonaparte, who had 
previously taken an interest in her 
on the following account. The dis- 
arming of the citizens having been 
decreed, a boy of fifteen years pre- 
sented himself to Buonaparte, and 
^vitli great earnestness demanded the 


sword of his father. That boy was 
Eugene; and Buonaparte, touched 
by his filial zeal, was desirous to see 
his mother, to whom be immediately 
became attached. He married her in 
1796. She followed the hero of 
Italy ; and her whole subsequent life 
was intimately connc?cted with that 
of Napoleon, at whose side she 
stood like a good genius. She had 
considerable influence over him ; and 
his letters to her are proofs both of 
her amiable character, and of his 
warm attachment to her. She was 
always benevolent, and ever accessi- 
ble to such as sought protection or 
mercy from tlie emperor through her. 
When Napoleon became desirous of 
mariy ing the daughter of Francis of 
Austria, she felt it deeply ; yet had 
slie firmness enough to consent to 
what he tlionglit best for France and 
for himself, and to be divorced from 
him. She retired to her beautiful 
seat of Malmaison, with the title of 
empress-queen-dovvager ; and thither 
the respect and love of all the better 
French followed her. She was 
doomed to see the destruction of 
that throne on which she had once 
sat, 1814. The emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and the king of Prussia, 
but particularly tlie former, showed 
their respect for her virtues by re- 
peated visits to Malmaison ; but the 
fate of her (piondam husband under- 
mined her strength ; and having ex- 
posed herself, while in a feeble state 
of health, by walking on a cliiJly day 
with the emperor Alexander, she 
was seized wi th a pleurisy, and died, 
aged 51, May 29th, 1814. Her last 
words were, * L’ilc d’Elbe! — Napo- 
leon!^ Josephine was handsome; 
her figure was elegant and majestic, 
and all her movements were f*ull of 
grace ; but her greatest charms were 
a religious conduct, and an unchange- 
able goodness of heart. Her virtues, 
however, place the character of her 
‘expedient* husband in the worst of 
lights. 

Gilbert Mottier, Marquis ds 
LA Fayette (1757 — 1834), bom at 
Chevagnac, in the now Haute Loire, 
adopted republican notions from his 
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very cradle; and though offered a 
place at court by the relations of his 
wife (of the family of Noialles 
d’Aycn), he preferred meddling in 
the A^merican revolution. With that 
view he offered his services to the 
radical philosopher, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, armed a vessel at his own ex- 
pense, and landed at Charleston in 
April, 1777. He fought as a volun- 
teer at the battle of Brandywine, on 
the II til of September, 1777, and 
was wounded. Congress having novr 
given him a brevet of major-general, 
he s(*rved in the north under Wash- 
ington’s orders, and was at the battle 
of Monmouth, in June, 1778; and 
he afterwards received the thanks of 
congress, and the present of a valua- 
ble sword. In 1 779 he returned to 
France, the government of that coun- 
try having acknowledged the inde- 
Xiendence of the American states ; 
and he obtained assistance in money 
and men, with wdiich he returned to 
America. In 1780, he commanded 
the advanced guard of Washington’s 
army ; and in the following year he 
was intrusted with the defence of Vir- 
ginia, against lord Cornwallis. Be- 
ing joined bv Washington and Ilo- 
chambeau, he contributed to the 
operations in consequence of which 
lord Cornwallis was obliged to ca- 
pitulate at York-tow'n. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis, lie returned 
to France for fresh reinforcements ; 
but the peace of 1783 prevented his 
sailing back to America. Having 
thus helped to get a foreign people 
through their revolution successfully, 
he next resolved to try his skill in tlie 
same way in his own country ; and 
in 1787, being returned a member of 
the Assembly of Notables, he advo- 
cated the abolition of lettres de 
cachet and statesprisons ; and sup- 
ported the claims of the protestants 
of France, who were still labouring 
under civil disabilities. He also 
promoted the convocation of the 
States General, of which assem- 
bly he was returned a member. 
In this capacity he seconded Mi- 
rabcaifs motion for the removal 
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of the military from the neighbour- 
hood of the capital; and in July, 

1 789, he proposed the fij-st declara- 
tion of riglits, which formed the basis 
of the following constitution. In 
the same month, being appointed 
commandant-general of l\iris, he or- 
ganized the national guard, and dis- 
tributed among the soldiers a tri- 
coloured cockade, namely, blue and 
redf the colours of the commune of 
Paris, and whUc\ the colour of the 
lilies of France ; and these became 
thenceforth the national colours. On 
the loth of October of tliat year, he 
marched at the head of the national 
guard to Versailles, wdiere a tiumiltu- 
ous multitude Imd preceded hua ; 
and brought thence tlie alarmed 
Louis XVI. and his family to Paris. 
Something like sympathy for the 
danger of his king now prompted 
La Fayette to adopt less levelling 
opinions, and to express himself fa- 
vourable to monarchy, if ‘ well re- 
strained.’ W ith this cliange of views, 
he, in the Assembly, after voting for 
the suppression of the hereditary 
nobility, supported the proposal for 
• a constitutional monarchy and 
even when the king had been ar- 
rested in bis flight, and brouglit back 
from Varennes, lie proposed his njsto- 
ration to the regal ofSce, provided he 
would swear to a specified consti- 
tution. Upon this, tlie republican 
party broke forth into insurrection ; 
an tmeute whicli La Fayette and the 
national guards put aown on the 
Champ de Mars. The war of the 
first coalition having begun, La Fay- 
ette was appointed to the command 
of the army of Flanders ; anti he de- 
feated the allies at Philippeville and 
Mauberge. He was, however, hated 
by the jacobins at Paris, and mis- 
trusted by the court ; and so mo- 
narchical liad he become in 1792, that 
he demanded of the Legislative As- 
sembly the punishment of the out- 
rages committed apinst the king at 
the Tuilerics on the 20th of June. 
But the republican party was already 
preponderating in that oligarchy ; and 
La Fayette found that he was not 
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s^ife in Paris. It is said that he then 
proposed to the king and royal fa* 
iniiy, to take shelter in his camp at 
t^ompibgiie ; but his advice was ro- 
jfcton by Louis, or rather by tliose 
around him, who placed all their con- 
fidence in the duke of Brunswick 
and the Prussians. On the 30th of 
June, the jacobins of Paris burned 
La Fayette in effigy ; and he was 
soon after outlawed, and obliged to 
cross tlic frontiers with a few friends. 
His intention was to repair to some 
neutral country ; but he was arrested 
by the Austrians, and carried to the 
fortress of Olmutz, in Moravia, where 
liis wife and daughter soon after 
joined him, to console him in his 
<;onfinement. He remained in pri- 
son for five years, and was released at 
last by the treaty of Campo-Formio; 
but not approving of the arbitrary 
conduct of the Directory, he repaired 
to Hamburg, and did not return to 
France till after the 19th Brumaire, 
1799. Here he found himself again 
in opposition to Biionaparte^s ambi- 
tion ; and after voting against the 
consulship for life, he retired to the 
country, wlierc he applied himself to 
agricultural pursuits. In 1815 he 
was returned to the house of repre- 
s^'iitatives, convoked by Napoleon on 
liis from Elba ; and when the 

allied troops Imd compelled a disso- 
lution of the new ‘legislative assem- 
bly,’ he protested against that vio- 
lence, and retired to his country resi- 
dence at Lagrange. In 1824 he went 
on a visit to the United States, where 
he was received with tlie greatest eu- 
thusitism in every dej>artment of the 
^hiion. In 1830, being in the house 
^>1* deputies, he was foremost among 
the nu‘mbcrs who resisted the or- 
denruuices of Cluirles X. as arbitrary. 
H’o even, republican once more, 
Called out the national guards ; and, 
putting himself at their head, he pro- 
posed Louis Philmpc, due d’Orleans, 
^ hing of the French,— stating his 
conviction, that a monarchy, based 
popular institutions, was the go- 
vermuent best suited to France, 
his suggestion, however, had 
^oL. ni. 


been adopted, and the duke of Or- 
leans had been called to the throne, 
he soon quarrelled with the king of 
his own choice, opposed as he was 
to all Louis Philippe’s views of both 
foreign and domestic policy ; and he 
was rapidly descending to his original 
ultra sentiments, when death seized 
him, in his 78th year, 1S34. 

Caspar Monoe (1740 — 1818), re- 
nowned as a mathematician, was born 
at Beaune, and made such progress 
among the fathers of the Oratory at 
Lyon, that at sixteen he became a 
teacher. In 1780 he removed to 
Paris, and lectured in the Academy 
of Sciences ; and when the Revo- 
lution broke out, he regarded the 
regeneration of France as certain. 
Tlirough the influence of Condorcet, 
he was made minister of the marine, 
1792 ; and he held at the same time 
the portfolio of minister of war, dur- 
ing the absence of general Servan 
with the army. He thus became a 
member of the executive council of 
government, in whiclt quality he 
signed the order for the execution of 
Louis XVI. Shortly after, he re- 
signed his functions, in consequence 
of wdiicli he was exposed to the per- 
secution of the ruling party of the 
jacobins, against which he success- 
fully defended himself. He was then 
employed, together w^ith other men 
of science, in improving the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and otherwise 
augmenting the military resources of 
the country ; and, together with Bcr- 
thollet and Guyton Morveau, he prin- 
cipally contributed to the ostablisli- 
nient of the Polytechnic scliool. In 
1790 he w^as commissioned to go to 
Italy, and collect the treasures of art 
and science from the countries con- 
quered by the French ; and the la- 
bours of Monge and his colleagues 
gave rise to Uie splendid assemblage 
of works of taste and genius, which 
for a time ornamented the lialls of 
the Louvre. In 1798 he went with 
Buonaparte to Egypt, where he was 
again employed in tne service of sdi- 
encc. On his return to France, he 
resumed his functions as professor at 
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th« Polytechnic school, in the success 
of whicn lie greatly interested himself. 
The attachment which he on various 
occasions manifested to Buonaparte, 
led to his being nominated a member 
of the senate, on the first formation 
of that body ; and the emperor fur- 
ther made him count of Peluslurn (!) 
and gave him, on setting out for 
Russia, a far more tangible proof of 
his affection— *200,000 francs. The 
fall of his benefactor involved Monge 
in misfortune ; and after being ex- 
pelled the Institute, 1816, and de- 

{ )rived of all his employments, he 
ost his reason, and died, aged 72, 
1818. ^ G^ometrie Descriptive’ 

is the most talented work of Monge ; 
but his practical treatises have been 
made great use of by engineers of all 
nations. 

Edmund Burke (1730 — 1797), 
son of an attorney at Carlow in Ire- 
land, was born there ; and, after gra- 
duating at Trinity college, Dublin, 
entered at the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don. He some time lived by his 
pen ; and his ‘ Essay on the Sublime,* 
introduced him at once to the circle 
of the learned. Dodsley, at his sug- 
gestion, commenced his Annual Re- 
gister, 1758, which is to this day con- 
tinued by Messrs. Rivington. In 
the Rockingham administration he 
held office ; but, as a member of the 
commons, he constantly attacked Mr. 
Pitt, especially on tlic regency (luos- 
tion, and was at first a warm admirer 
of the French revolution. Upon 
the destruction of the French mon- 
archy, however, he altered his tone, 
published his ‘Reflections’ on the 
event, separated from his party, and 
zealously supported Mr. Pitt. His 
accusation of Mr. Hastings is the 
only blot on his political character ; 
as a private man, he was affable, 
benevolent, exemplary in all duties, 
religious and moral, and dignified in 
demeanour. As an autlior, Burke 
will ever hold rank among the most 
accurate critics, for his elegant and 
philosophical work ‘ On the Sublime 
and^ Beautiful.* He died 1797, aged 
sixty-seven. 


Richard Brinsley Shsridan 
n751— 1816), son of Thomas Sheri- 
oan, the celebrated lecturer on elo- 
cution, was born in Dublin, but sent 
for education to Eton. Thence he 
was removed, on account of his pa- 
rent’s embarnissments, at eighteen ; 
but he soon after entered himself at 
tlie Middle Temple, with a view to 
the bar. His briefs, however, when 
called to plead, were lamentably few, 
and for subsistence he began writing 
for the stage ; and it is almost need- 
less to say, that his * Rivals,’ ‘ Duenna,’ 
and ‘School for Scandal,’ speedily 
gained him high reputation as well 
as wealth. Having bought, in con- 
jimetion with two others, Garrick’s 
share in the patent of management 
of Drury-lane theatre, the property 
qualified him for a seat in parlia- 
ment ; and entering the lists against 
lord North, his oratory was so power- 
ful, that when that lord resigned, he 
was made under war-secretary. He 
held office in the coalition ; and, upon 
its dissolution, became the violent 
opponent of Mr. Pitt. In the im- 
peachment of Hastings he sided with 
Burke; and his eloquence on that 
occasion has been considered one of 
the most able of oratorical efforts. 
Notwitlistanding his marriage with a 
woman of fortune, a post of 12,000/. 
a year from the crown, and his share 
in Drury-lane, Sheridan, being wholly 
improvident, became at length the 
tenant of a gaol. He died 1816, 
aged sixty-five. 

As a dramatic author, Sheridan is 
at the head of that department of 
comedy whidi exhibits the vices of 
fashionable society in its every-day 
commerce, its deceptions, intrigues, 
slanders, and detractions ; and the 
‘School for Scandal’ is bis master- 
piece. 

As an orator, Sheridan was ex- 
traordinary for variety and force; 
ai^d in the anathemas of vengeance, 
or in bursts of anger, scarcely any 
English speaker ever equalled him. 
Pitt’s eloquence was more acciirato, 
copious, and better arranged : it was 
uniformly impressive, while his power 
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in sarcasm was equal to Sheridan’s 
force in angry denunciation. Fox 
was superior in argumentative force : 
his reasoning fapulties were always 
kept in full action during his 
specclies ; and so closely did he con- 
diet in this way, that he pursued his 
consequent, link by link, to the veVy 
end of the chain of deductions. As 
ii mere speaker, he was inferior to 
Pitt, Hu lie, and Sheridan. Burke 
was wholly different from the three 
meutionea. He often reasoned ill, 
ilew desultorily from one subject to 
another ; and when he wished to 
accuse or condemn, lost both temper 
and nuinnei*s ; but his diction was so 
rich and varied, his vivacity and ra- 
pidity so extraordinary, and his genius 
so marked, that liis hearers thought 
themselves convinced, wiicn they 
were only dazzled. In a word, while 
Sheridan, by passionate declamation, 
could rouse the slumbering spirit of 
his auditors, Burke could urge them 
forward to scenes of daring action : 
and while Fox could convince his 
hearers by irresistil>le appeals to their 
reasoning faculties, Pitt, by his sober, 
dignified, and sensible exliortations, 
could lead them on to prudent re- 
sr)lves, and thence to generous iind 
nobhs but judicious deeds. 

dusErii Lagkangi: (1730 — 1813), 
was born at Turin, and at the early I 
age of sixteen was made professor of | 
the artillcry-scliool ^lere. Joining 
his pupils, who were mostly older 
than liimself, he originated the acadc- 
niy of Turin ; and in the first volume 
of its transactions, made himself 
known .by his application of the 
theory of recurring consctiuences, and 
the doctrine of chanct‘s, to the differ- 
ential calculus. Euler was so as- 
tonished at his calculations of the 
itjotions of fluids, and his remarks 
on vibration, that he caused him to 
he chosen a member of the Berlin 
academy; and he ultimately* became 
its director in physics. On the death 
nf Frederick the Great, Lagrange 
h(‘came a member of the academy of 
iicienres at Paris ; and although the 
involution alarmed liim, he w^as, on 

o 


the settlement of the institutions, 
made professor of the polytechnic 
school, and laden witli honours by 
Buonaparte. He died, 181 3, aged 77. 

The distinctive mark of Lagrange’s 
genius consists in the unity and 
grandeur of his views. His principal 
w^ork, ‘ Meconique Analytiejue,’ re- 
fers all the laws of equilibrium and 
motion to a single principle ; and, 
what is not less admirable, it submits 
them to a single method of calcula- 
tion, of which he was himself the 
inventor. All his matliematical com- 
positions are remarkable for that ele- 
gance, symmetry of form, and gene- 
rality of iu(‘thod, which constitute 
the perfection of the analytic style. 

Johann Lunwic Buuckhahdt, 
born at Lausanne, studied at Leipsic 
and Gottingen, and visited England 
in 1800, to offer his services to the 
society of African discovery. When 
they were accepted, he went to Cam- 
bridge to study Arabic, and acquire 
a knowledp of medicine and sur- 
gery ; and in Marcli, 1809, he sailed 
for Malta, and thcncc proceeded to 
Aleppo, wlu^rc he assumed the cha- 
racter of a Mussulman, and adopted 
the name of Ibrahim. After a stay 
of three yeai-s in Syria, ho visited 
Nubia, whence he crossed the Red 
Sea; and iifter visiting Mecca and 
Medina, arrived in Cairo in June, 
1815. The following ^ring he took 
a journey to Mount Sinai, and on 
his return to Cairo, he proposed to 
join one of the trading caravans to 
Timbuctoo ; but while waiting for 
the departure of the caravan, which 
was delayed on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, he was 
seized wdth dyscnteiy, and died at 
Cairo, aged His travels have 
been published, and are still very 
popular in England. 

CoNTJEMPOEARIES. — T hOMAS HaR- 
DY (1769—1839), son of Joshua 
Hardy, esq., of Portisham, Dorset, 
entered the navy at a very early 

I ieriod of bis life, and viras captain of 
ord Nelson’s flag-ship, the Victoiy, 
at the battle of Trafalgar. In bis 
arms the illustrious hero died ; and 
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after be bad carried the banner of 
emblems at bis splendid funeral, he 
iras made a baronet by George III., 
honoured with various commands, 
and finally appointed governor of 
Greenwich hospital. Sir Thomas 
died, aged 70, 1839. Matthew 
G aEOOAY Lewis, son of a Jamaica 
proprietor, wlio was under-secretary 
at war, was born in London, and 
educated at Westminster school; on 
quitting which he travelled in Ger- 
many, and caught that spirit of ter- 
rific description so peculiarly the 
characteristic of German novelists. 
Commencing romance-writer on his 
return, Mr. Lewis produced his 
‘M onk,* ‘Talcs of Terror,’ ^CastlcSpec- 
tre,’and other harrowing narratives, 
too well known by tiic readers of 
such works to need description ; and 
of which it is enough to say, that 
while they evince the inventive ge- 
nius of the author, they too often 
display bad taste and licentiousness. 
His ‘ Bravo of Venice,’ a translation 
from the German, is free from the 
latter charges ; but then the work is 
not diis own. His most talented 
original production is ‘ The Monk,' 
the popularity of which obtained him 
the epithet of ‘Monk Lewis.’ Mr. 
Lewis sat in parliament, but rarely 
spoke ; and he died at sea, when on 
a voyage home from his West India 
possessions, aged 45, 1818. Jame^ 
Lackington (1746 — 1815), born at 
Wellington, Somersetshire, was son 
of a poor shoemaker, and apprenticed 
to his father’s trade. After falling 
among the raethodists, he was turned 
to more worldly pursuits by the oc- 
currence of an election at Taunton, 
where one of tiie parliamentary can- 
didates bought him out of his inden- 
tures. He was for some subsequent 
years a dissipated character, till he 
married, 1770, and with bis wife re- 
moved to London, 1773— his whole 
property, on his arrival there^ con- 
sisting of half-a-crown. From being 
a journeyman shoemaker be turned 
boot^stall keeper, with a capital of 
1774; and from buying small 
^tautities of secondhand books, be 


rose to be able . to purchase whole 
libraries, reversions of editions, and 
to contract with authors for their 
works. His business at length en- 
abled him to live in style, lie had 
married a second wife, a complete 
‘ book-worm,’ without being a blue- 
stocking ; one who read from morn- 
ing till night, and again from night 
until break of day- * I now dis- 
covered (writes he* in his memoir of 
himself) that lodgings in the country 
^ere very healthy. The year after, 
my country lodging* was transformed 
into a country house; and, in another 
year, the inconveniences attending a 
stagc-coach were remedied by a clia- 
riot.’ He assures his readers, more- 
over, that he found the whole of what 
he was possessed of in ^ small profits, 
bound by industry, and clasped by 
economy.’ In 1792 the annual pro- 
Jits of his business were 5000/. In 
1798 he retired from business, in 
favour of Mr. George Lackington, 
his cousin, who kept up the large 
establislmient in Finsbury-square for 
many years ; and finally resided 
on a large estate he had bought at 
Budleigh Sulterton, Devon, where 
he rejoined the metbodists (after 
abusing them in his autobiography), 
and wliere he died, aged 09, 1815. 
Constantine Count de Volney 
(1755 — 1820), was bora in Britanny 
and on coming to his small patri- 
mony, he indulged his taste for tra- 
vel. After examining Egypt and 
Syria, he resided some time in a 
Maronitc convent on Mount Liba- 
niis, studying the oriental tongues; 
and lie then returned to France, to 
publish the result of his labofirs. On 
the breaking out of the revolution, 
Volney, as a deputy for Anjou, em- 
braced the liberal cause ; and in 3791, 
appeared his ‘ Ruines,’, a deisticaL 
work on the revolutions of empires, 
which was soon after prSictlcally 
answered by the horrible reign of 
Robespierre, which it contributed to 
faring on, and wherein Volngj was 
imprisoned, and with much difficulty 
escaped with bis life. From this 
period be whs for a while silent. 
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taught history, and visited America, 
where Washington received him with 
friendship. Napoleon, on Ins eleva- 
tion, did not nice his anti-monarclii- 
cal principles, so that" he never ob- 
tained preferment during his rule; 
hut on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, 1814, he was, singularly enough, 
constituted a peer ; from which mo- 
ment he constantly argued on the 
liberal side, as formerly, until Ins 
decease, aged 65, 1820. Jean sM 
Florian (1755—1794), a novel and 
dramatic writer of France, was born 
at liis father's chateau in Languedoc, 
and through his kinsman Voltaire, 
becarme page to the due de Pen- 
.tHibvee, who encouraged his taste for 
literature. HU first work was ^Ga- 
lathea and a succession of novels, 

f )lays, and fables, soon rendered him 
jiglily popular. During the reign of 
Robespierre, he was imprisoned, for 
having affixed to his ‘ Niima Pom- 
pile" (the production by which he is 
best known in England) some verses 
in praise of the unhappy Marie An- 
toinette ; and soon after his release, 
which occurred not till the ty- 
rant’s death, 1)6 fell into a decline, 
which terminated his life at the age 
of 39, 1 794, The pastoral romances 
of ‘ Estelle^ and ‘ Galathea’ have fully 
. ostablished Floriau’s fame ; and all 
his works are remarkable for their 
good moral feclin'^ and benevolent 
spirit. Mulhab Rao Holkar, a 
Mahratta soldier, became known for 
bis conquests, as the general of the 
first i’eshwa of that Indian district, 
and whom, before his death in 1766, 
be bad almost supplanted, as chief of 
Malwa. His nephew, Tuckagee 
Holkar, succeeded, and nearly ob- 
tained all the Mahratta district ; and 
,tlie latter dying in 1797, left four 
sons, whose patrimony was usurped 
for a time by Scindia, the most pow- 
erful of the Mahratta chiefs. In 
1802, Joswunt Rao Holkar, the third 
son, an able, brave, unscrupulous 
soldier of fortune, defeated Scindin, 
and re-established himself in Malwa. 
Tlie marquis Wellesley, then gover- 
nor-general, refused; however, to 
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cognise his title, and in 1804 com- 
menced a war against him, which 
was terminated, at the end of 1805, 
by a peace more favourable than 
Holkar had reason to expect, and 
which left to him the greater part of 
his dominions. The violence of his 
temper ultimately grew into madness, 
and the last three years of his life 
were passed in close confinement : he 
died m 1811. When he was placed 
under restraint, his son, four years 
old, Mulhar llao Holkar, succeeded 
to the nominal authority; all real 
power being of course in tlie hands 
of one or two ministers. A wretched 
anarchy ensued ; but after the final 
overthrow of the Mahratta power in 
1818, Mulhar was suffered to retain 
a small portion of his dominions, un- 
der the protection of the English. 
Sir Richard Worsjley (1751 — 1805), 
born in the isle of Wight, succeeded 
to the baronetcy in his eighteenth 
year, and soon after visited the con- 
tinent ; where he cultivated his taste 
for antiquities by the study of the re- 
mains of ancient Rome, and made 
some large purchases of statues, mar- 
bles, and other articles of virtu, 
which, on his return to England, it 
formed his principal amusement to 
classify and arrange. Sir Richard 
published a * History of the Isle of 
Wight,' and vras about the person of 
king George HI., as comptroller of 
the royal household. JosEru Wright 
(1734 — 1797), a celebrated painter, 
usually styled VWright of Derby,* 
was born in that town. He visited 
Italy, where he made great advances 
in his profession, returned to Eng- 
land in 1755, and was elected an as- 
sociate of the royal academy.* His 
later pictures were cliiefly landscapes, 
which are much admired for elegance 
of outline, and judicious management 
of light and shade. He fell a victim 
to unwearied attention to his pro- 
fession, and died of a decline. Phjju^ 
Hackert (1737 — 1806), a distin- 
guished German landscape-painter. 
Catherine of Russia having employed 
him to paint the two battles of 
Tschesme, count Orlov, in order to 
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enable the artist to form a correct 
notion, of the explosion of a vessel, 
caused a Russian frigate to be blown 
up in his presence. The singularity 
of this model, maiw months before 
spoken of in all the European papers, 
contributed not a little to Increase 
the fame of tlie picture. Girolai^o 
Tibaboschi (1731 — 1794), was born 
at Bergamo, and was distinguished 
for love of learning and unwearied 
application even in "early youth. He 
prevailed on his father to let him, at 
nfteen, commence his novitiate at 
Genoa, with a view to tlie priest- 
hood ; and on its expiration, after the 
usual period of two years, he was 
directed to give instruction for five 
years in the lower schools of Milan, 
and afterwards in Novara. He was 
subsequently appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric at Milan, in the 
university of Brera ; and in this situ- 
ation he distinguished himself, not 
only as a teaclicr, but as an author. 
Several works of deep research and 
uncommon solidity obtained for him 
an offer of the place of librarian to 
Francis III. of Modena. Tiraboschi 
made use of the valuable resources 
thus placed at his command, to com- 
pose his celebrated work, ‘ Storia 
della Litteratura Italiana,’ which ap- 
peared successively in fourteen vo- 
lumes. This production, which, in 
extent of learning, accuracy, com- 
pleteness, and style, has scarcely an 
equal, extends from the commence- 
ment of intellectual cultivation in 
Italy, to the year 1700 ; and it excites 
80 much the more wonder at the 
quantity and value of its contents, as 
it was completed in the short space 
of ten years ; during which the aiitlior 
alio found time, as if for recreation, 
to produce various other works, all 
highly distinguished in their kind. 
He died a sacrifice to incessant ap« 
plication, aged 63, 1794. John Joa- 
chim Esciienburg (1743—1820) was 
bom at Hamburg, went to Bruns* 
wick as a tutor, and was appointed to 
the professorship in the Carolinum 
there, an office which he filled till 
his death. .. Germany is indebted to 


him for an acquaintance with many 
good English writers ; and much value 
is set on his translation into German 
of Shakspearc. He died aged 77. 
Aloys, Baron von Reding (1755 — 
1818), became a celebrated general 
and landamman of the Swiss. On 
the invasion of his country by the 
French iu 1 798, he was at the* head 
of the troops raised for its defence, 
and gained several advantages, es- 
pecially at Rlorgartcn, over the ene- 
my ; but his forces being unequal to 
the contest, he was at length com- 
pelled to submission. He afterwards 
iiad a considerable share in the com- 
motions every now and then raised to 
recover independence, and was' in 
I80J chosen landamman of all Swit- 
zerland. As he still laboured to re- 
store his country to freedom, Buona- 
parte had him arrested ; but he was 
set at liberty in a few months, and 
when his enemy had met with re- 
verses in 1812 and 1813, favoured 
secretly the passage of the allied 
troops through the Swiss territories, 
over the Rhine. The baron died, 
aged sixty-threc, 1818, Franz Jo- 
seph Gall (1757 — 1828), who was 
born in Suabia, became known as 
the founder of a new psychological 
system. When a boy at school, in- 
stead of attending to his studies, he 
wholly occupied himself in attempts 
to associate the dispositions of his 
schoolfellows wdth the fonns of their 
heads, or some features of their coiin- 
tenanct^ j and one important result 
of his observations was, that * bull- 
eyed ’ boys, as he terms those wiio 
have prominent eyes, were*-^invaria- 
bly quarrelsome fellows. (Query, 
hence the significant epithet, du/Mes ?) 
One thing led to anotlicr ; and the 
form of the skull being at last taken 
by the ardent young German as a* 
capital basis whereon to build his 
aery castles, he, by dint of visits to 
lunatic asylums, and to persons re- 
markable for any peculiar talent, 
gained a sufficieDt number of notes, 
wherefrom to spin lectures, which he 
commenced giving at bis house iu 
Vienna (having by that time proceed- 
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ed 1796* A doctrine so new 

os that described under the head of 
‘Phrenology,’ p. 80, so subversive 
as it was of all that had been pre* 
Tiously taught in psychology, pro- 
duced no little excitement in the 
world ; but Dr. Gall, careless of 
hostility, went on lecturing, with his 
constitutional calmness. When he 
had made 'Dr. Johann Gaspar Spurz- 
hcirn, a highly attractive man, of 
popular manners, not only a convert, 
hut liis coadjutor, the science of 
vranhlogy made* great strides ; and 
ashamed of that original and correct 
title, the projectors gave it the more 
aspiring one of phrenology. Every 
European capital but Paris and Lon- 
don, had admitted the lecturers, and 
listened to them with rapture; but 
^(lapoleon, who hated all ^ German 
geniuses,’ set his face strongly against 
their proceedings, when they had 
made a noise in Paris, 1807; andbotii 
Gall and Spurzlieim came thence to 
London for a time, J 81 3. 'Plie amiable 
character of the former, and the bril- 
liant manners of the latter, ensured 
tliem listeners and friends, if not 
proselytes; but it w^as found that the 
pair were already somewhat divided 
in sentiment, and though Dr. Spurz- 
heiin remained long a lecturer in 
Britain, Dr. Gall soon returned to 
J’aris, where he continued till his 
decease, J828, in his 72d year. Dr. 
Spurzheirn left England for America, 
1H32, to spread his opinions ; hut 
died soon after his arrival there, at 
Boston, aged 56. Sarah Trimmer, 
daughter of Mr. Kirby, clerk of the 
works at. Kew, was born at Ipswich, 
and early instructed in classical, as 
well as English literature. In 1762 
she married Mr. Trimmer, by whom 
slie had twelve children ; and for 
their advancement she wrote a host 
of religious and moral books, which 
have been adopted by most families. 
She died, aged 69, 1810 . Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, daughter of Mr. 
Aikin, a dissenting preacher, was 
born at Ribworth, Leicestershire, 
and received a classical education 
from her father, who presided over the 


dissenting academy at Warrington. 
In 1774 she married Mr. Barbauld, 
a dissenting divine ; and at Palgrave, 
Suffolk, bis residence, she wrote her 
‘ Hymns for Children,’ which are 
justly considered of standard merit in 
conveying the first rudiments of in- 
struction to the infant mind. Mrs. 
Barbauld eventually resided at Stoke 
Newington, to be near her brother, 
who was a physician there ; and she 
occupied her hours in editing a col- 
lection of English novels, and a selec- 
tion of British essayists. She died, 
aged 82, 1825. Charlotte Smith, 
daughter of Mr. Turner, a gentleman 
of property in Sussex, married at a 
very early age Mr. Smith, a West 
India merchant, whose extravagance 
brought him to a gaol ; in which 
condition his affectionate wife en- 
deavoured to purchase liim comforts 
by commencing author. She was 
soon distinguished for her novels of 
* The Old Manor House,’ * Romance 
of Real Life,’ &c., productions of 
great merit, though imbued too much 
will) her own sufferings ; and she 
also wrote * Rural Walks,* and other 
hooks for youth ; which, until the vast 
influx of later publications, were ex- 
tremely popular. She died, aged 57, 
1800. Thomas Paine, son of a 
quaker Rtayniakcr of Thetford, Nor- 
folk, obtained an exciseman’s post at 
Lewes, where he also kept a grocer’s 
shop. Under Franklin’s patronage, 
he quitted his business to visit 
Amcriai, and preach up the separa- 
tion from the mother-country ; and 
in the same spirit, he returned to 
England, 1792, to'publish his ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ in reply to Burke’s ‘ Re- 
flections on the l^rench Revolution.* 
A prosecution on that account by the 
attorney*gencral occasioned his night 
to France, where he was at once 
chosen a member of the National 
Convention ; but when, after voting 
Jbr the trial of Louis XVI., he voted 
against his execution, lie was arrested 
by the jacobins, and committed to 
the prison of the Luxembourg— 
where a dangerous illness saved him 
from the guillotine. On the fall of 
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Robespierre he was released. In 
1795 appeared his attack upon Revc- 
lation^ entitled * Tlie Age of Reason/ 
being an investigation of true and 
fabulous Tlieolog}' ; a production 
whicii forfeited the countenance of 
by far the greater part of his American 
connexions, and obliged him once 
more to find refuge in France. He 
bad lost his first wife, and been sepa- 
rated from a second by mutual con- 
sent ; and he now obtained a female 
companion in tlie person of a ma- 
dame dc Bonneville, the wife of a 
French bookseller, wlio, with her 
two sons, accompanied him in 1802 
to America, where the remainder of 
his life, by the account of all parties, 
was passed in extreme wretclicdness. 
Universal]}' shunned for his continued 
gross attacks upon religion, he sought 
solace in drunkenness, and died a 
victim to that species of intempe- 
rance, aged 72, 1809. Claude Louis 
BxaTHOLLET, a French chemist, born 
in Savoy, who after studying medi- 
cine at Turin, became physician to 
the duke of Orleans at l^aris. llis 
analysis of ammonia, azote, and 
chlorine, first gave him a nume; and 
being made professor of chemistry in 
the Polytechnic school, he rapidly 
rose to celebrity. When Buonaparte 
in 1798 set ofl* on his Egyptian ex- 
pedition, he took with him, among 
other men of science, Bertliollet, 
who, on his return with the general 
to Europe in the following year, was 
rewarded for the zeal he had shown 
in providing, by the resources of his 
genius, for the exigencies of the 
French army. On the restoration 
of Louis XVIIL, 1814, he was made 
a count ; and as be did not take iiis 
seat in the chamber created by Buona- 
parte on his return from Elba, he 
obtained his right and dignity on tlic 
second restoration of the king. Not 
long after his return from Egypt he 
fixed his residence at the village of 
Arcueil, near Paris, where he asso- 
ciated a body of scientific students, 
who aided him in his experimental 
investigations; and there he died, 
aged 74> 1822. His ‘.Recherches 


sur les loix d’Affinitd,* displays much 
thought and ingenuity, and is en- 
titled to great praise, as affording 
many valuable hints to the chemical 
rofessor, on a subject which, if 
rought to perfection, would vie with 
the great discovery of Newton. Phi- 
lip LouTHEiiBoirao (1740 — 1812), 
born at Strasburg, studied painting 
under Tischbein,and afterwards under 
Casanova, and displayed great talents 
in the delineation of battles and 
hunting pieces. After residing at 
Paris, he came to' London, 1771, 
and was soon employed to decorate 
Druiy-lane theatre and the Opera- 
house. In 1782 ho was chosen a 
royal academician, and he at Icngtii 
devoted his time to landscape. He 
was a highly eccentric man, and at 
one period seems to have been ac- 
tually insane upon the subject of ani- 
mal magnetism, to which imposture 
he was a singular dupe. He died in 
England, aged 72, 1812. The land- 
scapes of Loutlierbourg are cele- 
brated for their art, rather than for 
their nature. The painter, though 
his scenery is sometimes beautiful, 
indulged in glaring colours, and vio- 
lent contrasts ; and his skill consisted 
in knowing where best for effect to 
plant a tree, pour a cascade, drop his 
cattle, scatter his sheep, or raise a 
ruined tower or crumbling temple, 
lie also painted a few historical sub- 
jects, such as lord Howe’s Victory, 
and the Review of Warley Camp ; 
and he at one time devised what he 
called the * Eidophiisikon,' (likefness 
of nature,) an exhibition wherein he 
made his pictures move accompanied 
by music^ something on the plan of 
the more recent Diorama, Alex- 
ander Wilson (1766—1813), born 
at Paisley, left the weaver’s occupa- 
tion to travel with his brother, a* 
pedler ; and eventually crossing to 
America, began to take an interest 
in the ornithology of the United 
Suites. Though little encouraged, 
he contrived to publish no less than 
Seven beautiful volumes of his * Ame- 
rican Ornithology,’ wherein he notices 
more than forty new species of bis 
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own discovery. His death occurred 
in a manner characteristic of the 
man, at Philadelphia. While sitting 
at a window with a friend, he caught 
a glimpse of a ‘ rara avis/ for which 
]ii‘ had been looking out in vain ; and, 
rushing out of the house with his gun, 
he, after an arduous chase, wherein he 
swam a river, caught the object of bis 
pursuit. The exertion, however, 
brought on a dysentery, of which he 
died in ten days, entreating as he ex- 
pired, ‘ that he might be buried where 
the birds could ^ing over his grave.’ 
Ji:an de la Habpe (1739 — 1803), 
the dramatic critic, was the son of a 
Swiss officer in the French service, 
and was born at Paris. Having a 
natural taste for authorship, he de- 
voted himself to play- writing, and 
Avhat was then in much repute, to the 
composition of encomiastic ‘ eloges* 
of certain great men ; who, however, 
wxre mostly of the freethinking turn, j 
Although hailing the Hevohition, at ' 
its outbreak, as the harbinger of poli- 
tical regeneration, La llarpe soon 
found himself suspected, and in pri- 
son ; and his incarceration had the • 
admirable effect of making him a 
(Jliristiaii, since it was his lot to be in 
tlie same cell with the good bishop of 
St. Hrieux. Escaping from death, 
he sought retirement for the future, 
and died therein, aged 04, 1803. His 
commentary on Racine’s dramas is 
Ills best critical work ; but his ‘ Ly- 
ceum, or Complete Course of Litera- 
ture/ is the proiluction on which hU 
fame, ns an original thinker, rests. 
Jacques BERJNAitniN oe St. Piekue 
(J737rrl814), born at flAvre, w’as 
the descendant of St. Pierre, the pa- 
triotic mayor of Calais at the ncriod 
of Edward III.’s capture or that 
town ; and, after an excellent mathe- 
matical education, having money, he 
rambled from country to country, un- 
til, tired of doing nothing, he enter- 
ed, first the Russian service, and then 
that of the Poles against the Rus- 
sians, as an engineer, in wdiich latter 
capacity he was made prisoner. He 
is next found in the French army, 
also as an engineer; but so eccentric 


were his habits, that some one, to get 
rid of liim, gave him the post of in- 
teudant of the botanical gardens at 
Paris ; in which capacity, amid the 
storms of the Revolution, he gave to 
the world the beautiful tales of * Paul 
ct Virginie/ and ‘ The Indian Cot- 
tage ;* on which his reputation as an 
author may fairly depend. This sin- 
gular, but apparently well-intentioued 
man, wa.s one of the few who passed 
the great Revolution with money in 
their pockets ; and he died in com- 
fortable circumstances, and in retire- 
ment, aged 77, 1814. Louis Bou- 
gainville, an illustrious French na- 
vigator, had the command, in l7fiS, 
of an expedition of discovery, fitted 
out by his government ; and In his 
passage round the world, visited the 
Society Isles, New Guinea, &c,, and 
gained much important insight into 
the habits of the people of the coun- 
tries he explored, of which lie subse- 
quently gave an interesting account. 
After escaping so many perils by sea 
and land, he was at length torn to 
pieces by a revolutionary mob in the 
streets of Paris, 1792. Marie Jo- 
seph Chenier (1762 — 181 1), was son 
of the French consul in Turkey, and 
born at Constantinople. Though 
much attached to poetical composi- 
tion, he became a great admirer of 
the Revolution ; and, while his dramas 
were played to regicide critics, liis 
odes were sung by the murderous 
mobs of Paris, at the transportation 
of the ashes of Marat to the Pan- 
theon, at the festival in honour of 
Rousseau, and on many similar occa- 
sions. As a deputy of the national 
convention, he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI.; and when his own bro- 
ther, Andr4 Chenier, a man of oppo- 
site principles, who had offended the 
jacobins by writing in favour of or- 
der, had been condemned to death, 
and a wish bad been expressed dur- 
ing a sitting of the legislative body to 
save him, the unnatural Marie Joseph 
exclaimed, * Si mon fr^re est coupa- 
ble, nil’ll perisse!’ and Andre was 
accordingly guillotined, 1794, at the 
age of 31. This unfeeling conduct 
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attracted much notice, even in that 
bloodthirsty time ; and the deputy 
had many letters sent to him from 
the departments, with this epigraph, 
^ Cain rendez nous votre frere !’ So 
pliant was Chenier in principle, tliat 
he successively displayed liis devotion 
to the directorial, consular, and im* 
perial governments ; in consequence 
of which lie was one of the council of 
five hundred in 1798, and in 1799, 
was appointed a member of the tri- 
bunate. He died at Paris, aged 49, 
1811. Jean Ducis (17JJ8— 1817), a 
distinguished French tragic poet, was 
born at Versailles, and studied at the 
college of Orleans. After passing 
many years as a general writer, he at 
thirty-five adopted the course which 
Terence is said to have done as re- 
spects the works of Menander ; giving 
to tlie public the plays of the English 
Shakspeare in a French dress. ^ liam- 
Ict,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ • Lear,’ ‘ Mac- 
beth/ and ‘ King John,* were pro- 
duced in succession ; and all were 
eminently successful hut the last. 
Ducis was soon chosen to succeed 
Voltaire in the French academy ; hut 
devoting himself wliolly to the drama, 
and professing royalist principles, he 
took no part in the events of the Re- 
volution, and even rejected tiie fa- 
vours proffered him by Buonaparte. 
Upon the restoration of Louis XV 1 1 L, 
he had an interview with iliat mo- 
narch, much to his gratification ; and 
he died, aged 84, 1817. Ducis, al- 
thoiigli adapted to write from a good 
model, was inferior in original com- 
position ; and in all he produced, 
beyond his paraphrases of Shakspeare, 
he wants both harmony and con- 
nexion. But his paraphrases liave 
all the merit which Terence could 
claim ; namely, that, although work- 
ing upon a foreign basis, he instilled 
a spirit into his imitations^ which 
gave them high claims to originality. 
Henri Pestalozzi, famous for the 
invention of a new system of cduca^* 
tion, was born of respectable but poor 
parents in Switzerland, 1745. Left 
an orphan early, he adopted from in- 
clination the employment of a teacher; 
and having done some good amongst 


the indigent youth of Zurich, by in- 
stilling into them at least moral prin- 
ciples (the religious he left to their 
parents), he wiis placed over the or- 
phan-house at Stantz bvthe Helvetic 
government, 1799, whence he re- 
moved to Baugdorf, and ultimately 
to the castle of Yverdun. In 1803 
he formed one of the Helvetic con- 
sulta summoned to Paris by Napo- 
leon ; but notwithstanding the French 
emperor’s notice, tliat of Alexander 
of Russia, and of his own govern- 
ment, lie died, through his ill-re- 
g\i1atod generosity and careless ha- 
bits (certainly not from any vi- 
cious ai)propriatiori of his gains), 
in comparative poverty, aged 8tJ, 
at Brugg, 1827. The system of 
Pestalozzi was in its main feature 
(that of mutual instruction), like 
that of Bell and Lancaster ; a system, 
certainly, wlum applied to a particular 
range of school studies ^especially to 
arithmetle), likely to advance and 
benefit th<‘ pupil. Every experienced 
teacher, however, knows that thc^re is 
a limit to the advantage derivable 
from all viva vocc and mechanical 
methods of instruction; and tliat a 
good basis in the general principles of 
[diysics, is of far higher value than an 
accpiaintance, complete, as far as it 
can go, with the nature and use of a 
few physical products, the uhjrcts of 
the Pestaloz/i scliool. Pestalozzi 
was eminently calculated for tiie pas- 
toral duty which he originally under- 
took, of causing a mass of young 
semibarbarous people to tliink. His 
scholars were the cliildren of the 
poor ; and unaccustomed a.s they 
were to the sympathies of home, 
they regarded their instructor as a 
parent, which his persuasive and 
aflectlonate manners warranted. 
Jean Roland (1732 — 1793), a 
French ^revolutionary statesman who 
was brought into notice by the talents 
of his wife, Jeanne Phlipon, an 
engraver’s daughter, and author of 
* Travels in England and Switzer- 
land.’ He became acquainted with 
Brissot and other popular leaders, 
and through their irmuence was made 
minister of the interior. On tlie 
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abolition of the monarchy, (though 
he and bis wife had Imiled the Ro- 
volution as the commencement of 
the golden age!) he was involved in 
the proscription of tlic Girondists, 
but escaped to Rouen. His wife, 
however, wlio remained to plead liis 
cause at the bar of the convention, 
was, thongii for the moment left 
alone, ultimately seized and guillo- 
tined as a conspirator against ‘the 
unity and indivisihilit}' of the re- 
])ublic,’ ; and when Roland 

heard of her c:?ecution, he set of!* 
towards l\:iris, and at some miles 
from Rnu<‘n, sat down on a hank, 
an(l^ deliberately pul an end to his 
e\1stcnec witli a sword, being then 
aged (»l. His ‘Dictionary of Arts 
and Manufactures* forms part of the 
‘ ICnryclopedie Methodicpie/ Ji:an 
Raitly ( 17?3b — horn at Paris, 
(piitted the study of pairiting for 
tliat of astronomy ; and becoming 
knowm by his treatise on the satellites 
of Jupiter, w'as <’lccted an ass«)ciate 
of tlu; royal academy of sciences, 
1770, He reached the higliest de- 
gn*e of celebrity bet\v<‘cn tliat year 
and I7H5, by tlui publication of his- 
tories of ancient, modern, and ori- 
(‘ntal astronomy ; wherein he gives 
acTurate accounts of the oiigiri and 
progress of tlie science, and of the 
lives, writings, and discoveries of 
previous astronomers. At the open- 
iijo: of the revohition, M, Railly 
w'lis chosen a deputy of t!ic iicrji’^rlat 
in the states-general ; and he tvas 
[>r(‘sidont of the first national as- 
s<‘nil)ly, when the king’s proclama- 
tion was issued, ordering it to dis- 
pers(; ; on which occasion lu* called 
on the members to swear that they 
woiild never separate till they had 
obtained a ‘free constitution/ On the 
day the Bastille was destroyed, 1780, 
be was elected mayor of Paris ; but 
tbough greatly aiding the revolu- 
tionists while in that office, ho gave 
off ence to the people by ordering the 
soldiery to fire on the mob in the 
Dbamp de Mars, July 17, 1701, At 
the close of that year the constituent 
assembly was dissolved, and 


Bailly retired to private life ; but, in 
the subsequent reign of terror, he 
was denounced as the enemy of the 
republic ; and after the mockery of 
such a trial as was usual in the case 
of the prejudged victims of the de- 
magogues who then ruled France, he 
was guillotined Nov. 11, 1793, with 
circumstances of great insult and 
barbarity, aged 57, Richard Price 
(17*23 — 1791), born in Glamorgan- 
shire, became a preacher among the 
Socinians at Hackney, 1758, and re- 
mained there in tliat capacity till his 
decease. After the publication of 
some tracts on religion and morals, 
he w%as made D.D. by the university 
of Glasgow; and when, in 1771, he 
had written on ‘ Annuities,’ he be- 
came regarded as a talented matlie- 
matical calculator, insomuch that 
Mr. Pitt, on becoming prime-minis- 
ter, consulted him concerning a re- 
duction of the national debt. The 
esUihlishment of the sinking-fund 
was the result of the doctor's recom- 
mendation. Hailing the French 
revoliition as the source of unmixed 
benefit to mankind, he published a 
sermon ‘ On the Lovt* of our Coun- 
try,' wiicrein he asserts the right of 
the people to cashier their rnlei-s ; and 
this gave vise to Mr. Burke’s famous 
‘ K(‘f!cctions,’ wfiierein the doctor is 
treated as a political incendiary. 
Certainly his allusions to the fate of 
Louis XVI, are deserving of the 
severest censure. Dr. Price died, 
aged 68. Jr. an Brtssot (1754 — 
1793), tile son of a lawyer of Char- 
tres, in the Orleannois, espoused the 
principlcvS of the French revolution, 
married Mclle, Dupont, a young 
lady employed under Madame de 
Genlis in educating the daughters of 
the duke of Orleans, and came to 
England to avoid persecution, and to 
write in favour of the republican 
<*hange in his country. On return- 
ing secretly to Paris, 1784, he was 
seized, on the charge of writing a 
libel, and imprisoned in the Bastille ; 
hut his wife’s interest with the Or- 
leans family obtained his release, 
and he at length crossed to America, 
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1788, with tlie quixotic intention of 
forming a republican colony of 
Frenchmen in that land of liberty. 
When the revolutionary party had 
got ahead, he returned to France, 
and became president of the Jacobin 
club ; in 1791, he was chosen secre- 
tary of the legislative assembly ; and 
in the latter capacity be soon be- 
came known as the head of a party 
composed chiefly of members from 
the department of the Gironde, 
wlience they were indifferently styled 
Girondists, or Brissotincs- During 
a brief period, he was at the summit 
of power ; but the defection of 
Dumouricz shook his party, and, 
upon quarrelling with the Jacobin 
club, be was expelled that society. 
As he had expressed himself opposed 
to the king^s death, he was marked, 
on the rise of Robespierre, for 
punishment ; and when, on tlie ruin 
of his party, 1 793, lie was escaping 
to Switzerland, his flight was inter- 
cepted, and he was tried with twenty- 
one of his friends, and ordered for 
execution. Tlie whole number 
perished with great fortitude by the 
guillotine, October 25th. Gkorge 
I>anton(1759 — 1794), born at Arcis- 
siir-Aube, entered the profession of 
the law, and became a powerful ad- 
vocate of popular rights, at the open- 
ing of the French revolution. On 
the detention of Louis XVI. at Va- 
rennes, he proposed his dethrone- 
ment to the assembly in the Champ 
de Mars ; and though pursued by 
duns, and threatened with arrest 
daily for debt, he appeared constant- 
ly in the disgraceful scenes of 1 792, 
till chosen minister of justice — in 
which capacity Robespierre and the 
other partisans of anarchy rallied 
round him as their protector, on 
liearing of the Prussians having en- 
tered Champagne. Ilis ascendancy 
on that occasion excited the jealousy 
of Robespierre, and was the cause of 
his destruction. After warmly ad- 
vising the king’s execution, he took 
a leading part in the proscription of 
the Girotidists ; and he was the first 
to pr^ure a decree for the formation 


of the rcvolutionaiy ^ tribunal.’ He 
had thus heaped up the pile for his 
own immolation ; for Robespierre 
caused him to be brought before it as 
an enemy to the republic, and he was 
executed by the guillotine, aged 35. 
John Heinrich Danneckeb (1758 — 
1841), born at Stutgar^, of poor pa- 
rents, became the Nestor of German 
sculptors. His style was formed 
chiefly on the antique ; and his com- 
positions are full of truth, life, and 
nature. His most distinguished sur- 
viving pupil is Wagner, at Rome. 
The artist, for many years previously 
to his decease, aged 83, had retired 
from all active employment, and 
fallen into a state of second child- 
Ijood and oblivion. Jean Baptist 
JiOUVET, one of the chief actors in 
tlie French revolution, began giving 
aid thereto by a work in disparage- 
ment of marriage, and subsequently 
voted for the trial and death of the 
king. His jiersonal hatred of Uobes- 
pierre, however, caused bis outlawry, 
when that other scoundrel’s party 
had gained the ascendant*, but on 
the d'rath of the great terrorist, Lou- 
vet again appeared in Paris, reco- 
vered his seat in the convention, 
March, 1795, and was made its pre- 
sident in the June following. He 
w^as afterward one of the council of 
500, and died, 1797. He enjoys a 
dishonourable fame to this day in 
France, as the author of one or two 
most licentious novels, worthy of 
the principles which guided his life. 
Louis, Duke of Orleans (1747 — 
1793), better known as ‘Egalite,’ was 
descended from tlie youngef son of 
Louis XIII., and known early as the 
due de Chartres. Being disappointed 
in his hope to succeed bis father-in- 
law, the due dePenthibvre, as grand- 
admiral, be entered as a volunteer on 
board the squadran of the count 
d’Orvilliers, and was present at the 
engagement with the English off 
Usbant, where he acted with extreme 
cowardice. Instead of being pro- 
moted in the navy on his return, the 
post of colonel-general of hussars was 
created for him, and he became chief 
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of the French Freemasons, Organ- | 
ized as this last-named body was at 
the time in France, the principles of 
democracy were sown in a bosom al- 
ready harbouring resentment against 
the government ior supposed slights ; 
and on coining to liis title and es- 
tates, the (now) due d’Orleans, 1787, 
adopted various methods to obtain 
popularity among the lower orders. 
In the disputes between the court 
and parliaments, he constantly op- 
posed the former; and \vhcn, for his 
rudeness to the ..king at the session 
of 1787, he was exiled to X’illcrs Co- 
teret, the liberal journals throughout 
J'Vance declared his cause that of the 
When the States-gcneral 
assembled, he, as necessarily a mem- 
ber, protested against all tlie decrees 
of the chamber of nobles, and at 
length went so far as to join, witli 
other inem!)ers, the ‘ tiers etat/ and 
form the National Assembl}". It was 
then that ambition prompted him to 
])rooure the formidable post of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom ; but he 
was unable thus to reduce the king to 
subjection under himself ; and tus 
want of capacity to profit by tiie 
commotions to whicli he liad contri- 
buted, compelled him to become the 
passive instniniont of the jacobins. 
When elected a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, 1792, he ex- 
changed the name and titles of his 
family for that of but soon 

after voting for the death of the king, 
liis kinsman, he \vas arrested, and 
thrown into prison at Marseilles, as 
a secret enemy of his party ; and, 
after mouths* detention, tried at 
l^aris, ahd executed by tlic guillo- 
tiiie, November 6, 1793, being then 
iii his 47th year. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that, hy a subsequent re- 
• volution, ih^ ,Bon of this misguided 
iiince is rib#, (1843) sovereign of 
"ranee. Jo^fh de Lalande ( 1732 
— 1807), bolrri Bourg-en-Bresse, of 
a good family, became early attaclied 
to iistron 0 my ^4 ttnd tliougit obliged 
by his parents to make the law liis 
profession, he devoted all his leisure 
to the more congenial pursuit of his 
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mind. In 1762 be was made pro- 
fessor of astronomy in the college de 
France ; previously to winch he had 
made many curious discoveries con- 
nected with the moon and comets. 
11c now found himself in his proper 
element; and, inspired with an ar- 
dent zeal for the advancement of 
science, he attracted around him a 
number of pupils, forming a school, 
whence proceeded a host of young 
astronomers, who filled the observa- 
tories, and introduced into the navy 
the use of the best instruments, and 
the most accurate modes of making 
calculations. He remained safe dur- 
ing the revolution ; and though ac- 
cused of atheism and jacobinism, he 
hazarded Iris life continually to save 
those condemned to the guillotine, 
giving an asylum to the priests who 
liad escaped the massacres of the 
Abbaye, and making them pass for 
Iris astronomical assistants, lie even 
wrote a treatise in favour of monar- 
chy, and was scrupulously attentive 
to the outward forms of the Romish 
churcli. He died aged 75. His 
chief works are ‘Traite de T Astro- 
nomic,’ and ‘ Histoire Celeste Fran- 
^•aise.* Jean Portalis (1746 — 
1807), born at Bcausset, w'as a dis- 
tingui.•^hed advocate of the parliament 
of Aix at the outbreak of the revo- 
lution; when, being suspected of fa- 
vouring monarchy, he was arrested, 
and kept in prison till the fall of 
Robespierre. As was the frequent 
case of the old regime, the influence 
of a prison, and an escape from the 
guillotine, in the end caused the advo- 
cate to become tinged with the new 
principles ; and he even became se- 
cretary to the council of ancients, 
1795, and then president. As, how- 
ever, his early notions induced him to 
oppose the violent measures of the 
directors, he was proscribed in 1797, 
and took refuge in Holstein, until re- 
called by Buonaparte, now first con- 
sul, 1 SOO. He was hereupon made a 
councillor of state, arid charged with 
the care of religious affairs ; and it 
was he who arranged the famona con* 
cordat #ith the imprisoned pope. 
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He died aged 61. The Two An- 
QUETILS. — Louis — 1808), prior 

of the abbey of La Roe in Anjou, was 
cure of La Villette, near Paris, when 
the revolution began ; and when 
thrown into prison with other eccle- 
siastics, began his * Histoire Univeiv 
sellc,’ which he eventually published 
in twelve volumes. As he escaped the 
guillotine, and was prudent enough 
to leave politics alone, liew'as chosen 
a member of the French Institute, 
and much employed as an historical 
collector by the government of Napo- 
leon. His great work is a ‘ History 
of the Wars and Treaties of the 
Reigns of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVI.;’ and he died, aged 80 . Abram 
(1781 — 1805), his brother, styled 
Anqiietil du Perron, to escape going 
into the cliurcli, got enrolled as a pri- 
vate soldier ; and was present at the 
taking of Pondieherri by the English. 
While in India, he devoted every 
leisure moment to the study of San- 
scrit, and made progress enough to 
translate the * Vendidiide Sadc, ’ 
a dictionary of tlio language. On 
his return to Paris, after visiting 
London and Oxford, he was made 
oriental interpreter in the king's li- 
brary, with a pension ; and he was 
permitted, when the violence of the 
revolution had subsided, to pursue 
his literary career in peace, publish- 
ing from time to time on such eastern 
subjects as the ‘ Life of Zoroaster,’ 
* Oriental Legislation,’ He died 
aged 74. Richard Cumbeuland 
(1732 — 1811), 'SOU of the bishop of 
Clonfert, was born in the house of 
the celebrated Dr. Bentley, Trinity 
college, Cambridge, whose youngest 
daughter was his mother. After 
an education at Westminster and 
Trinity college, he became a fel- 
low of the latter, but did not 
take holy orders. His first oc- 
cupation was as private secretary to 
lord Halifax, through whom he ob- 
tained the post of crown agent for 
Nova Scotia, 1769, and whom he ac- 
companied to Ireland when he went 
as lord lieutenant* Mr. Cumber- 
lMd!)i4:^mplete devotion to literature. 


however, occasioned him to be passed 
over when his patron became secre- 
tary of state ; except, indeed, that he 
then received from him the almost 
sinecure office of clerk of reports in 
trade and plantations. Eventually 
lord George Germaine made him 
secretary to the board of trade ; and 
in 1780 he was employed on a con- 
fidential mission to the courts of 
Lisbon and Madrid. He in some 
way so ofiended the ministry in tlie 
latter, tliat they withheld 5000/. of 
his expenses, and lie was compelled 
to soil bis hereditary property to 
avoid a gaol. At the same juncture, 
Mr. Burke’s economy bill broke, up 
the board of trade, and left liim witb 
only a poor pension. He [)assed the 
rcmaiiidor of his life as a writer, at 
Tunbridge Wells and London, and 
died in the latter city, aged 79, 1811. 
The irritable temper of Mr. Cum- 
berland ex[>osed him to many molest- 
ations ; and Slu'ridan’s satire of him 
in Sir Fretful Plagiary, and Garrick’s 
designation of him as ‘ the man with- 
out a skin,’ have served to register 
the fact, ..As an author, he excelled 
in conu'dy ; and his best productions 
arc the ^ West Indian,’ ^ Wheel of 
Fortune,’ ‘ Jew,’ and Fashionable 
Lover.’ Of these the ‘ West Indian' 
is the most popular, though quite 
unnatural in its plot, and not giving 
any very just images of real life. The 
IloN. SiK Charles Stuart (1753 — 
1801), son of the Marquis of Bute, 
entered tlie army, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the viceroy of Ire- 
land. Jn 1775 be was sent to Ame- 
rica, where he distinguished Jiimsclf 
on many occasions ; and at the be- 
ginning of the French revolution he 
was employed in the Mediterranean, 
and subdued Corsica, 1796, In 1797 
he was sent to Portugal at the head 
of an auxiliary corps of 8000 men ; 
and his measures both protected the 
country from the designs of the 
French directory, and contributed to 
the future success of the British arms 
(under Wellington) in the Penin- 
sula. After conquering Minorca, 
1798, he was summoned to the de- 
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fence of Sicily ; and he effectually 
j^narded the latter from the threat- 
ened danger, arising from the French 
invasion of Naples. At the close of 
the same year he sailed to Malta^ 
which Buonaparte had seized on his 
way to Egypt ; and, after having 
taken the fortress of Valetta by 
blockade, returned to England. At 
his suggestion, Malta was detained 
by Great Britain — a detention which 
formed Napoleon’s plea for the rup- 
ture of the treaty of Amiens. Sir 
diaries died, aged 48, 1801. TJkn- 
iiY Kiukl: White, son of a biitclier 
at Nottingham, wliile clerk to an 
attorney, employed his leisure hours 
iiLi. the composition of [loctry ; and 
being introduced to Mr. Wilbcr- 
force, that gentleman placed him 
at St. Jolin’s, Cambridge, where 
consumption carried liiin off at tlie 
age of 20, 1800. ‘ Clifton Grove,’ 

is the only poem of length he 
produced; it has many beauties of 
the pathetic kind, but thcic is a 
gloomy and querulous strain in ail 
this young man’s productions, the re- 
sult of ill health and dipppointed 
views, which will probably ever con- 
iine them to a small circle of readers. 
WjLLiAM IJaylev, a gentleman of 
some fortune in Sussex, is known for 
his ‘ Triumph of Temper,’ a poem 
wliich has been generally admired, 
though lord Byron observed, ‘ it tried 
his temper to read it.’ His ‘ Life of 
Cowper,’ whose friendship he culti- 
vated, was long very popular, though 
latterly eclips^ by the more sterling 
biography of the poet by Southey. 
Mr. Hnjley died, aged 76, 1820. 
Kobert Bloomfield, a ploughman, 
wlio, through the i)atrormge of Mr. 
Capel Lofft, was enabled to give to 
the world his ‘ Partner’s Boy,’ a poem 
on which his fame rests. Jt is sin- 
gularly regular and smooth, consider- 
ing the author’s defective education ; 
but its principal merit consists in the 
description of i^^^ral scenes, which 
none but a practical farmer could so 
accurately paint. He died 1828, 
aged 57. Edward Whitaker (1760 
-—1818), sou of sergeant Whitaker, 


completed his studies at Christ- 
church, Oxford, and obtained the 
livings of St. Mildred and All Saints, 
(’antcrbiiry. He latterly kept a 
school at Egham, and wrote on many 
scriptural subjects ; but he is chiefly 
remembered as the founder of that 
useful London institution, the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute. He died 
aged r>8. Tiiomas Dunham Whit- 
aker (1769 — 1821), born at Kain- 
liam, Norfolk, of which his father 
was curate, completed his studios at 
St. John’s, Cambridge, took holy or- 
ders, and became perpetual curate of 
the clmpol at Holme, founded by his 
ancestors, but rebuilt and re-endowed 
by liimseif. He was afterwards pre- 
sented to the living of W bailey, and 
to that of Blackburnc, 1818, acted 
as a magistrate, and died much re- 
spcctc'd, aged 62. Dr. Whitiiker is 
chielly known as an indefatigable an- 
tiquary, and for his excellent pub- 
lications concerning the county of 
York. John Leyden (1775 — 1811), 
born at Denholm, Roxburghshire, 
was educated at Edinburgh, and be- 
came a kirk minister, 1798 ; but sub- 
se(|uently quitted the sacred profes- 
sion, and went as a surgeon to Ma- 
dras, J808. Here, in addition to the 
Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, and Hin- 
dustani languages, ho made himself 
acquainted with the Malay and other 
semi-barbarous tongues ; and these 
accomplishments, with his practice as 
a physician, obtained him the office 
of judge of the twenty-four Par- 
gunnnhs of Calcutta^ His leisure 
hours were still devoted to litera- 
ture ; and he contributed many va- 
luable papers to the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ tending to explain the origin 
of the Malay nations. He accom- 
panied lord jVJinto in the expedition 
against Java, 1811, and died in that 
island in the same year, aged 86. 
Christopher Ebeung (1741-— 
1817) was for thirty years professor 
of history and Greek in the Gym- 
nasium at Hamburg) and author of a 
most valuable * Geography and His- 
tory of the United States of America,* 
in seven octavo vdiumes. Josann 
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Ebel (1764 — 1830), born at Frank- 
fort-on*the-Oder, resided chiefly at 
Zurich, and wrote an excellent ‘ Guide 
to Travellers in Switzerland,’ and a 
work on the geology of tlie Alps. 
PlERBE Ginguene (1748 — 1816), 
born at Rennes, is celebrated among 
modern French writers for his ‘ His- 
toire Literaire de ITtalie,’ in nine 
volumes, lie ran the risk of being 
guillotined, during the reign of terror, 
on account of his moderate opinions; 
but died at peace in Paris, aged G8. 
lUNife, Abb£ Hauy (1743—1822), 
the son of a weaver, was born at St. 
Just, and became a chorister in the 
college of cardinal Lemoine. Tlie 
lectures of Daubenton caused him to 
turn his attention to mineralogy ; and 
the accidental fall of a specimen of 
calcareous spath, crystallized into 
prisms, further induced him to make 
crystallography his study ; the whole 
theory of wiiicli branch of science is 
founded on his consequent observ^a- 
tions. He was respected throughout 
the revolution, and subsequently by 
Napoleon, on nccoiuit of his iion-in- 
terfcrence with political matters ; and 
on the restoration of monarchy, 1814, 
he continued to lecture on his fa- 
vourite science in tlic capital. Don 
Caspar de Jovellanos (1749 — 
1812), born at Gijon, in the Astu- 
rias, became counsellor of state to 
Charles HI. of Spain. As minister 
of finance under Charles IV., he in- 
curred banishment for proposing a 
tax upon the higher ranks of clergy, 
to relieve the debt occasioned by the 
war with republican France, 1794; 
but he was recalled, 1 799, and made 
minister of justice for the interior. 
Through the influence of Godoy, 
prince of the peace, he was again ex- 
iled, 1800, and remained prisoner in 
a convent at Majorca till the fall of 
Godoy, and (he invasion of Spain by 
the French, 1808. On his return to 
Madrid, he espoused the cause of 
Joseph Buonaparte ; but, being sus- 
pected by hjs countrymen of promot- 
ing the pmns of France for the subju- 
gation of Spain, he . was assassinated 
during a popular insurrection^ 1812, 
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His works are numerous ; but his 
most valuable production is • Informe 
sobre la Ley Agraria.’ Thomas 
JoiiNEs (1748—1816), born at Lud- 
low, Salop, was educated at Eton, 
and Jesus college, Oxford, and be<* 
came member of parliament, first for 
Cardigan, and subsequently for the 
county of Radnor. As a country 
gentleman, he laudably occupied him- 
self in the improvement of his landed 
property at Hafod, in Cardiganshire, 
by plaining trees to a considerable 
extent. He also bnilt for himself 
an elegant mansion, and collected a 
noble library, to which he added a 
printing establishment, whence pro- 
ceeded the works on which his htpj- 
rary reputation is founded. These 
consist of splendid editions of the 
chronicles of Froissart and Monstre- 
let, and similar works, all translated 
by himself from the French. Eti- 
enne Mehul (1763 — 1817), born at 
Givet, in Fiance, became assistant 
organist in the abbey of Valledieu at 
twelve, and then went to Paris, to 
study under Gliick. His ‘ Euphro- 
sine et gradin’ was performed at 
the comic opera, 1790, and esta- 
blished his fume : it was rapidly fol- 
lowed by ‘ Stratonice,* ‘ Irato,’ * Jo- 
seph,’ and other operas. The composer 
contrived to get safely through the 
revolution, was a member of tlie In- 
stitute, 1796, and held the post of 
an inspector of instruction at the 
Conservatory of Music, from its in- 
stitution in 1795 till its suppres- 
sion in 1815. William Nicholson 
(1758 — 1815), born in London, went 
to India, as a sailor, and then became 
agent on the continent for Mr. "Wedg- 
wood, the celebrated potter. At 
length he settled in London as a 
teacher of mathematics, and pub- 
lished many useful compilations on 
chemistry and natural philosophy; but 
misfortune seemed to attend all his 
speculation.s, and he died in poverty. 
Guillaume Olivier (1756 — 1814), 
born at Frejus, became a physician, 
but devoted his chief time to ento- 
mology. The revolution drove him 
from Paris, 1792, and he then ob- 
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tained a diplomatic rr^ission to Persia, of Dniry-lane theatre, of which he 
thoiigli the minister Roland, in the was a principal proprietor, became 
confusion, could not obtain funds to deranged, and put a period to his 
pay the envoy. With li^ugui^^res, an- existence, in his 57th year. He suc- 
othcr naturalist, he travelled through cecded to his father^s valuable 
Greece, Turkey, and Persia, brewery, and carried on its extensive 
and publLshed a narrative of his visit business to the last. John Aikin 
on his return to Paris, 1799, espe- (1747—1822), born at Kibworth, 
cially interesting to naturalists. A Leicestershire, son of Dr. Thomas 
study of the habits of insects is highly Aikin, a dissenter, and schoolmaster, 
valuable in one point of view. It is settled as a surgeon at Warrington, 
fearful to reflect on the ravages of where lie had been educated. He 
sonic of their tribes ; and it is matter became known by publishing several 
of fact, that the, hop plantations in things with his sister, Mrs. Rarbauld, 
iCngland w(*rc in one year alone and by a translation of Tacitus ; and 
( 1825) so injured by ‘ the fly,’ as to this led to an acquaintance with Dr. 
cause a loss of revenue of 400,000/. Priestley and Gilbert Wakefield. He 
tg^lthe country. David Ricaudo | afterwards jiractised as a physician at 
(177*2—1823) was son of a Dutch Yarmouth, but gave oflfcncc to the 
merchant, wdio was a Jew, and was people there by his radical notions, 
born in London. His early mar- which seem tlie necessary accom- 
riage with a ({uakeress offended his paniment of dissent. His violence 
par(‘nt; but though he lost his conn- in favour of the French revolution 
tenance, the friends of the old mer- at length obliged liim to escape to 
ehaiit aided him, and he entered the l-»ondon, 1792, where he became 
Slock Exchange. In that establish- editoi of Mr., afterwards sir Richard, 
nient he acquired a large fortune ; IMiillips's Monthly magazine ; and 
and when brought into jiuhlic no- then engag(‘d w’ith Dr. Enfield in the 
lice by works on the curr^^jjev, rent, compilation ol’a general biographical 
tvc., he obtained a seat in parliament dictionary, which, after vast delay, was 
for PortarlingtoTi ; having previously completed in ten volumes quarto, 
exchanged Judaism for the tenets of 181 /i. Dr. Aikin died aged 75. 
Sociiius. 1 1 is best work is a treatise Patrick Hrvdonk (1741 — 1819), 
on Political Economy and Taxation, born in Scotland, received a liberal 
v.liich gives a clear and straightfor- education, and went as travelling 
u<ud history of tlic origin and flue- tutor w’^ith Mr. Beckford (author of 
tuutions of national income and cx- Vathek), and other gentlemen. The 
licuditure. Mr. Ricirdo died at his tour ho then made was the subject 
scat of Gatcomb Park, Gloucester- matter of his very poptilar Travels in 
sliire, agcd5l. Samuel Whitbuead Sicily and Malta, which, however, 

( 17.JS— 1815), bom in London, was display a considerable portion of freea* 
(‘ducated at Eton.and St. John’s, Cam- thinking ; hut that licence didnot pre- 
hritigo, a\fd tlien made the tour of vent his obtaining the lucrative post 
Jhirope with Mr., afterwards arch- of comptroller of the stamp-office, 
<h’acon, Coxc. Soon after marrying which ho held till his death, at the 
the daughter of sir Charles, after- age of 78. Marie Francois Bunt at 
.wards earl, Grey, hewas, 1790, elect- (1771 — 1802), born at Thoirette, 
cil member for Steyning, but. after- became celebrated as a physician. Ho 
V ards for Bedford, which last he re- was medical professor at the Hotel 
proseuted till his decease. He was Dicu ; and in that capacity wrote 
tlie constant supporter of Mr. Fox some talented works on anatomy and 
against the Pitt ministry, favoured physiology, Joseph Banks (1743 — 
di(‘ French revolution, impeached 1820), born at his father’s estate, 
luid Melville, and finally, from being llcvesby-abbey, Linoolnshirc, was 
y liarasscd with tlte concerns educated at Eton and Oxford. Hav- 
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ing a great taste for natural history, 
he accompanied ea]>tain Cook in his 
first voyage round the world, to 
gather "specimens, 1 703 ; and in 
J772 he visited Iceland and the 
Western isles, with the same object. 
In 1778 he was made a baronet, and 
elected president of the Ro 3 "al Society; 
and he died, much respected, aged 
77, at his seat, Spring Grove, Mid- 
dlesex. Tlic additions sir Joseph 
made to science are only to be found 
in the * Philosophical Transactions,’ 
and the dociunents of other learned 
bodies, as he published scared}^ at 
all. John IJtxl, born at Edinburgh, 
was eminent as a surgeon ; and his 
• Principles of Surgery’ is a w’ell- 
knowu work. Me died at Rome, 
1820, leaving ‘ Observations on Italy,’ 
a very sensible book, for publication. 
Henry Nugknt Kell, a stud(tnt of 
the Inner Temple, is memorable for 
his talent in genealogical research. 
To him the present noble family of 
Huntingdon owes its elevation ; Mr. 
Bell having, witli inexpressible pains, 
proved, to the satisfaction of tlie 
house of peers, the right of Hans 
Francis Hastings, Esq., to the earl- 
dom, after a .sii])posed extinction of 
tliirty years, 1819. Of the curious 
mode in which the restored earl was 
obliged to get possession of the es- 
tates belonging to his title, Mr. Bell 
wrote a very interesting account. He 
died 1822. John Bonnycastle, born 
at Whitechurch, Bucks, of respecta- 
ble parents, had little education, but 
followed tluj bent of his own mind 
towards mathematics, and by some 
means became tutor in that branch 
of physics to the sons of the earl 
of Porafret. He by that means 
obtained a mathematical master- 
ship at Woolwich, and held the 
post for forty years, till his de- 
cease in 1821. His elementary works 
are acknowledged to be most useful, 
and his introduction to algebra espe- 
cially so. Jean Corvissaht (1755 
— 1821), born in Champagne, rose 
to eminence as a physician miring the 
French revolution. On the establish- 
ment of the School of Health at Paris, 
1795; he was chosen first clinical pro- 


fessor, Napoleon made him his body 
physician, and in 181 1 he was elected 
a membiT of the Institute, llis best 
work is on the diseases of the heart. 
He died aged G6, having been in 
favour even with tHe restored royal 
house. Lours Carnot, born in Bur- 
gundy, rose in the engineers during 
the revolution, and was a member of 
the committee of public safety, in con- 
junction with Robespierre, Barrc^re, 
&c. In that office he had the espe- 
cial enre of military affairs, and 
displayed a marke.d hatred of the 
nobility ; but as he certainly semis 
to have scorned tlie secret modes of 
villany practised by his colleagues, 
he w’as exempted from arrest wl.ufti 
Rohcsjiicrro fell, and w^as chosen olie 
of tlie live members of the executive 
directorj% 1795. In 1797 lie was 
banishea for his sup[)OS(id connexion 
with a plot to restore tlie monarchy ; 
but Buonaparte, when first consul, 
recalled him, and made him minister 
of war. At a later period he was in- 
spector of reviews ; and on his re- 
tiring from the st;rvice, the emperor, 
th(>ugh liad always acciisi'd him of 
an iguoKiiice of military affairs, gave 
him a pension of 20,000 francs. He 
lived in retirement until Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow, when he wm 
intrusted with the defence of Ant- 
werp ; and <)ii Napoleon’s return- 
from Elba, he was appointed minister 
of the interior. On the final deposi- 
tion of his nifistcr, he retired once 
more, and died in voluntan' exile, 
I82#3. Carnot was an unflinching 
republican ; and his fidelity to Buona- 
parte w'as of course based on the 
conviction in his mind, fhat France 
wDuld become permanently a com- 
monwealth after his decease. He 
was an able mathematician, and 
wrote on the ‘ Calcul Infinitesimal/ 

‘ La Geora6trie do Position.* &c. 
Madame Catalan i, a native of 
Italy, was long known at the King’s 
theatre, London, for her transcendant 
vocal abilities. She retired from the 
stage in 1 8 1 5, and died at her casino on 
the Lac di Como, 1841, aged 60 . Mbs. 
Mountain, a charming English singer, 
whose maiden name was Wilkinson, 
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iTiiide her first appearance at the Hay- 
market theatre 1782, and at Co vent 
(iardon 1786. Those who remember 
tlie more recent Miss Stephens, her 
sweetness and power, will understand 
us when wc say that Mrs. Mountain* 
was her prototype. Mrs. Mountain 
retired Iroin the stage 1815, and died, 
aged 70, 1841. Charles Dibdin 
( 1744 — J814), son of a silversmith of 
Soutl lamp ton, (piitted tlie foundation 
of Wincliester school, from a propen- 
sity to study music as a profession, 
and became assistant organist in a 
country village, until his brother urged 
liini to try Ills fortune in London. 
After teaching music and tuning pia- 
np^jor some time, he appeared on the 
Ilaymarket boards as Ralpli in the 
Maid of the Mill; but not liking an 
actor’s life, and soon quarrelling with 
Garrick and all other stage-managers, 
he found his account in alone writing 
for the stage, and produced his ad- 
mired Deserter, Waterman, Quaker, 
and a hundred other musical pieces. 
He also entertained the public by his 
t)vvn unassistc*d powers, in singing 
songs of his own composition at his 
“ Sans Souci’ in Leicester-siptare — 
tlie most proliUihle of his speculations; 
anrl Ills sou-songs in particular, written 
as tii(?y were to suit the known 
loyalty of British sailors, drew the at- 
tention of the government. A pension 
was his reward, on the ground of the 
value of keeping the navy firm to nio- 
narr’liical principles at so peculiar a 
crisis as the PVench revolution. The 
careless life of Dibdin, however, kept 
him over in difficulties ; and he died 
in very indigent circumstances, aged 
70. Thomas Denman (J 753 — 1815), 
hum at Bakewell, Derbyshire, was 
fcion of an apothecary there, and in 
1757 became a navy surgeon. lie 
•'Cttl(Ml in London as a surgeon, 1 704 ; 
inifl, after much struggleand difficulty, 
Was chosen joint physician (liaving 
now his diploma) to the Middlesex 
hospital. Obstetrics had always been 
his forte, and his fame in that branch 
t>f practice rapidly increased ; inso- 
»nich that, on the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, 1788, he was acknow- 


ledged to be at the head of his pro- 
fession, as regarded midwifery. To- 
wards the close of his life, Dr. Den- 
man relinquished his puerperal prac- 
tice into the hands of his son-in-law, 
sir Richard Croft, and hccaTiie a con- 
sulting physician. He died suddenly, 
aged 82, leaving a son, a lav^er, and 
subseipiently created lord l5eiiman. 
JiicHAiin Croft, born at Tutbury, 
Staffordshire, became a surgeon there, 
and succeeded his kinsman, sir Iler- 
b(*rt Croft, known for his literary 
tJLSte, in the baronetcy. Having mar- 
ried Dr. Denman’s daiigliter, he suc- 
ceeded to that able physician’s great 
obstetric practice, and was engaged to 
attend on tlie princess Charlotte of 
Wales in her accouchement, 1817. 
The unhappy decease of ht'r royal 
highness by sir Richard’s allege ^d ad- 
ministration of cliicken broth to her 
instead of a glass of brandy, w hen she 
\VL\s fainting through exhaustion, to- 
gether with the puidic newspaper cla- 
mour which ensued, had such an cf- 
fc‘ct upon the baronet’s spirits, that, 
in spite of llie Prince Regent’s gene- 
rous assurance by letter that thi^ royal 
family were satisfied he had acted 
with skill ami caution on the trying 
occasion, he at length sliot hirnsclfi 
.Fean DEr.r7c( 1727 — 1817), born at 
Geneva, was sent in 1 768 by the le- 
gislators of tlie republic to Paris, on 
a special mission ; but preferring 
geology to politics, he settled in Eng- 
land to write on that science. Here 
he; remained until elected, 1708, pro- 
fessor of geology at Gottingen ; but 
after the battle of Jena he returned to 
this country, and resided chiefly at 
Windsor, wdicre his post of reader to 
Queen Charlotte gave him free access 
to tin? members of the royal house, all 
of whom seem to have regarded him 
greatly. In that happy retreat he 
died, aged 00. Deluc wrote much on 
his favourite science, wherein he la- 
boured to reconcile every thing to the 
Mosaic account of the deluge ; and 
he also rendered groat service by his 
improvement of the barometer, as 
applicable to the measurement of 
heights, Peter DoLtONu (1780— 
2 
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1820), son of John Dollond, an emi- 
nent London optician, who, turning 
his mind to the improvement of re- 
fracting telescopes, invented the achro- 
matic telescope (so called on account 
of being free from the prismatic co- 
lours), about 1760. The jealousy of 

J hilosophers had long denied Mr. 

)ollond’s claim as the inventor, when 
his son, Mr. Peter, ably vindicated 
his parent's right, 1789 ; and himself 
made considerable improvements in 
the telescope, and in Hadley's quad- 
rant ; and im ented an instrument for 
correcting the errors arising in alti- 
tude from refraction. He died aged 
90. Jean Baptiste Delambee 
1749 — 1822), horn at Amiens, stu- 
ied in the college* of his native town 
under the poet Delislc, who became 
Ills friend. Having, by the labour 
of tuition, scraped together enough 
money to enable liim to enter tiic 
College of France at Pari«, he made 
one of the great Lalande's class, and 
thus had his attention turned to astro- 
nomy. That science henceforth be- 
came his pursuit ; and in 1781, when 
the planet Ilerschell w^as exciting the 
deep attention of philosopliers, Dc- 
lanibre made himself celebrated by 
forming accurate tables of its motion. 
Similar tables for Jupiter and Saturn 
were next effected ; and, during the 
horrors of the revolution, he was em- 
ployed by the government, with Me- 
chain, (when the project of tixing a 
standard of length had been acceded 
to by France and England,) to mea- 
sure the arc from Dunkirk to Barce- 
lona. This he had to complete alone, 
his coadjutor having died ; and he got 
to the close with accuracy, amidst al- 
most every variety of difficulty and 
personal danger that can be conceived. 
iJis labour lasted eight years ; and 
its results are published in his valu- 
able ‘ Base du Systeme Metriqnc 
D6cimal.’ Biot aud Arago subse- 
quently continued the arc from Bar- 
celona to Formentcra, but not with 
the same accuracy. Delambre was 
now appointed a member of the Bu- 
reau (Ics Longitudes, and perpetual 
secretary of the French Institute. lie 
was quietly pursuing his scientific? 


[mopebj^ 

labours in his study at Paris, wdien 
the allies took possession of the city, 
1814 ; and he professed to have 
felt on that occasion so perfectly 
calm, that he worked on, regardless 
of personal danger, for sixteen hours, 
in the very midst of the cannonade. 
In 1817 he was made a Chevalier of 
the order of St. Michael ; and in 1822 
he died, aged 7J1. He wrote largely 
on astronomy and other physical 
brandies. Hknby Emlyn (1729 — 
1815), an English architect, who was 
employed by king^George III, in the 
alteration of the chapel of St. George 
at Windsor, and, in that work, en- 
deavoured to innovate by making a 
double column rise from a 
pe<le.stal, contrary to those priueiplcs 
wliich regulate the acknowledged 
orders, llis system, however, has 
never been adopted elsew here. The 
AiiiJk Edgeworth (1745 — 1807), 
born at Edgeworth’s Tow*n, in Ire- 
land, went with his father, a clergy- 
man, wlu) had quitted the English for 
the Romish church, to reside at Tou- 
louse. lie took holy orders in the 
latter; and becoming confessor to tlie 
princess Elizabeth of France, was 
appointed to att^‘nd Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold, 1793. After that event, 
he escaped in <lisguisc to England, 
and thence departed for the residence 
of Louis XVII I. at Mittau ; where 
lie died of a fever caught in the mili- 
tary hospital. Richard Loveil 
Edgew orth, a kinsman of the Abb^*, 
was born at Bath, and educated at 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford. He 
entered at the Temple ; but having 
the family estates at Edgeworth’s 
Town, Ireland, he passed his life 
chiefly there in the pursuit of 
mechanical science. At one period 
he visited France, and engaged 
in tlic direction of some works 
on the Rhone; but much of his 
time was devoted to literature, 
and to publishing, with his ta- 
lented daughter, Maria, some works 
on education, practical and prpfe* 
sional, all remarkable for the air of 
good sense and adaptation to the exi- 
gencies of common life which they 
exhibit. He died at Edgeworths 
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Town, aged 73, 1817. Robeiit Ful- 
Tox (1766 — 1815), born in Pennsyl- 
vania, came to England, and studied 
painting under his countryman West ; 
bat, after some years, turned his mind 
to mechanics. lie introduced pano- 
ramas into Paris, 1800 ; tliori con- 
trived an apparatus for submarine 
explosion, intended to blow up an 
enemy’s ships ; but as neither France 
nor England noticed his invention, 
he returned to America, and devoted 
tlic remainder of his life to steam na- 
\ igation, of which* lie claimed the in- 
vention. His death was accelerated 
by his being denied tlie credit of tliat 
disceyer3^at theageof 49. ITgo Fos- 
ccSmo (1776 — 18*27), son of the Vene- 
tian governor of Zante, was born on 
board a frigate belonging to the oli- 
garchy, and educated at l^idua. On his 
tragedy of ‘Tieste,’ written at 20, being 
represented at Venice, he was niadesc- 
(Totary to Battaglia, when sent ciwoy 
from Veniee to Napoleon, to pre^eivl* 
tlie independence of the oligarchy. 
The embassy was unsuccessful ; and 
i^iK'olo, dissatisfied with tiu' Austrian 
government, retired into Lombardy, 

1 lieu the Cisalpine republu*, and wrote 
his ‘ Ultimo Litterc^di Jacopo Ortis,’ 
a romriuce of talent. lie soon after 
entered the Italian army, and was 
shut up in Genoa with Massena, 
(luring the famous siege of that city, 
1799. Heat length quitted the French 
urmy. with the rank of captain, and 
succeeded Monti as professor of lite- 
nUure in the university of Pavia; but 
Napoleon, who suspected his fidelity, 
suppressed his office, and Fo.scolo 
removed ta -Milan. On the fall of 
th(* emperor, the professor was made 
a major by the Italian regency ; but 
connecting himself with a party ini- 
luical to the Austrian interests in 
Italy, he fled to England, 1815, and 
fiici e passed the remainder of his life. 
He might have become independent 
as an author ; but his violent 
temper, and the difficulties into 
’^vliich he brought himself by erecting 
expensively furnishing a cottage 
the llegent’s Park, hurried him to 
the grave in his 52d year, 1827. He 
a contributor to the Quarterly, 


Edinburgh, Retrospective, and West- 
■ minster Reviews. Adam Feiigdsow 
(1724 — 1816), born at Logierait, 
Scotland, went as chaplain of the 42d 
foot to the continent ; but at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapellc returned to 
Edinburgh, and obtained the chair of 
moral philosophy. In 1773 he ac- 
companied the earl of Chesterfield on 
liis travels, sxnd then went as secretary 
of the mission to America, 1778, to 
reconcile the colonists. II is chief 
works are an essay on civil society, 
and a history of the Roman republic. 
Chahles Cadet de Gassicoukt, 
son of an apothecary of Paris, prac- 
tised as an advocate during the san- 
guinary period of the Revolution, and 
was fortunate enough to escapf‘ the 
fate of those* lie defended. He even- 
tually devot<'(l much time to clic- 
niistry, of which he published a dic- 
tionary ; and \m originated the board 
of health, and was made its perpetual 
secretary by the government. He died 
18*23. Henky Geattax (1748 — 
18*20), born at Dublin, vvas son of the 
recorder of that city, and was called 
(o the Irish b£\,r, 1772. In 1775 he 
was (dcctod a member of the Irish 
parliament, and by dint of agiUition, 
jiroduced a. reluctant assent on the 
part of the British ministry, 1782, for 
a repeal of the statute of George I. 
That statute had enacted that the 
crown of Ireland was inseparably 
corinectetl with that of (H eat Britain ; 
that Ireland was hound by British 
acts of parliament, when named 
therein ; that the Irish house of lords 
had no jurisdiction in matters of re- 
peal ; and that tlie dernier resort, iu 
all cases oflaw* and equity, was in the 
lords of Groat Britain. iW his share 
ill the acquirement of this great con- 
cession, tlie Irisli parliament voted 
him 50,000/., and a house and lands 
for himself and heirs for ever. Two 
or three sessions of great parliament- 
ary controversy followed, which were 
niarkej(l by the political rivalry of 
Mossre. Grattan and Flood ; but the 
former still maintained his post of head 
of the Irish Whigs, and was returned 
member for Dublin, 1790. During 
the rebellion which followed, he sc- 
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ceded from parliament; but when Mr. 
Pitt had projected a positive Union of 
the two parliaments, he obtained a 
seat in the Irisli one to oppose the 
measure. lie did not however refuse 
one in the united parliament, 1806, 
when ho sat for Malton, and became 
the champion of catholic emancipa- 
tion. He died aged 7^. Don Mi- 
guel Hidalgo v Costixxa, a rebel- 
lious Spanish priest, who, in J810, 
had influence enough to raise Mexico 
against Spain, the mother country. 
At the head of 80,000 men he entered 
Valladolid, after plundering Dolnres, 
San Miguel, and other towns ; and 
the Indians there joined bis cause, in 
conse({uence of l)is repeal of the /W- 
tm/os, a tax they liad cv<!r paid to 
the Spanish government. He now 
marched upon Mexico, and Villejxas, 
the governor, having but a handful of 
troops for its defences resul ted to spi- 
ritual arms against the insurgent, lie 
induced the archbisliop of Mexico and 
the Incpiisition to excommunicate 
him ; and instantly his partisans aban- 
doned him, all but the few who had 
risked their fortuneh^in his caiisi*. At 
Aculeo his diminished force wa« at- 
tacked and routed, Nov. 7 ; IJidalgo 
fled, but mustered a frc'sh body of 
supporters at the bridge of Calderon, 
where he ivas wholly defeated, Jan. 7, 
1811. From that time he was a soli- 
tary fugitive about the country, until 
seized by one of Ids own officers, 
March, 1811; and he was put to 
death in J uly of that year, after having 
been degraded from the priesthood. 
Elizabeth Inciibald (1760 — 18*21), 
the daughter of a farmer named Simp- 
son, was born at Stanningfield, Suf- 
folk, and married Mr. Inchbald, a 
provincial actor of some celebrity. 
After his decease, 1779, she w^ent 
herself upon the stage, appearing first 
at Covent Garden as Bellario, in the 
play of Philaster, 1780; and she re- 
mained a favourite performer until 
her retirement, 1789. She now com- 
menced authoress ; and besides light 
dramatic pieces, wrote a novel of 

f reat pathos, intitled ‘ A Simple 
tory,* It adds highly to the merit of 


this ingenious woman, that she passed 
a life attended with many difficulties 
and temptations (being lierself beau- 
tiful in person), with unsullied repu- 
tation. Sorij i A Lee ( 1 750 — 1 824), 
born in London, was the daiigliter of 
an actor, and became known, 1780, 
by her diverting comedy, ‘ The Chap- 
ter of Accidents;’ with the profits of 
wdiich she was enabled to open a 
school at Bath. This establibhmcnt 
she conducted, aided by her sisters, 
with great reputation for several 
years ; and from titne to time she gave' 
to the public her * Canterbury Tales,’ 
and other works of fiction, and ac- 
(juired a liand.somc* competency ..*Mis.s 
Lee died at Clifton, aged 74. Nic«4.ai 
Kara MS IN (1705 — 1820), a cele- 
brated Kiissian historian^ served for 
sometime in the imperial guard, but 
('ventuully devoted himself to litera- 
ture, and, by command of the Kinperor 
Ah'xandcr, wrote ‘ 7'he History of 
the Russian Empire.’ It is an au- 
thentic and valuable w'ork, in 1 1 vols. 
octavo, and has been translated into 
French. The emperor gave Kiiramsin 
a j/»msion of 50,000 rubles for liis 
labour. Louis Langles (1703 — 
18-J4), born at IVronnc, was intended 
for the civil service in India, in con- 
S(*qucncc of his taste for Oriental 
languages ; but the revolution chang- 
ing his views, he remained at home. 
His publication of a Nantchou dic- 
tionary brought liini Dime ; and liis 
rjiiict ])ursuits enabled him to live 
fearlessly in Paris during the worst 
horrors of 179«‘}. On the formation 
of the Institute he became a member ; 
and the remainder ofUus life was 
lassed in learned case, if w'e excejit 
lis constant, though vain attemjits, 
to re-establish the ^ Journal des Sa- 
vans,’ and other works. His ‘ Dic- 
lionnaire Nantchon-Fran^ais,’ is a 
very curious and valuable perform- 
ance. Jean Maury (1746 — 1817), 
born at Valeras, in France, became 
preacher to Louis XVI. ; and was 
elected a deputy from the derical 
order to the Statcs-general, in the 
revolution. His efforts in favour of 

monarcliy, at that assembly, occa- 
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sioning him to be regarded witli sus- 
picion, he was arrested ; but he advo- 
cated the same cause in the National 
Assembly, and on its dissolution, re- 
paired to Rome, when the pope sent 
I tirn as apostolic nuncio to assist at the 
coronation of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. He was subsequently made 
archbishon of Nicaca, in 1794 a car- 
dinal, and, by Napoleon, on his de- 
claring himself emperor, archbishop 
of Paris. On the fall of the Buona- 
parte family he returned to Rome, 
ami died there, 18X7, aged 71 . Chaulks 
Maturin, curate of St. Peter’s, 
Dublin, was an eccentric divine, who, 
goiijg out of the sphere of his sacred 
chivies, wrote romances and ]>lays in 
preferences to sermons. * Bertram,^ a 
tragedy, in which Kean took the 
leading ciiaracter, Inouglit him first 
into notice ; and buo 3 ^ed up by the 
succes.s of the he ran into debt, 

and continued in difficulties till his 
i*arly doatli, 1825. Tin: Mil- 

NKits, These were sons of a Yorkshire' 
sveav(*r, and brought up in their fa- 
ther's trade. Their rise was <jxtraor- 
diiiary. Jo,u*pk, tlie elder, being of a 
studious turn, was eventually sent to 
t!i(‘ free school at. Leeds (his native 
]>]ace) ; and litarfc, the younger (the 
more talented of the two), left the 
lo<»iu to he usher in a school. Both 
graduuK^.d at (Cambridge — Isaac at 
Queen’s college, where, as a tutor, he 
had Mr. Pitt and Mr. WilbcTforcc as 
juijuls ; with whom he travelled 
abroad. In 1788 he (Isaac) became 
nia.stf*r of Ills college, soon after dean of 
C; 1 rli ^l e, V ice-(dia ricellor of Cambridge, 
1792, and Lyaisian professor of ma- 
t|]( •matics, 1798. He wrote against 
Dr. Marsh, in favour of the Bible 
Society (being of the evangelical 
class), and died 1820. Joseph, who 
•\\as of Catherine-hall and also of low- 
cluirch principles, obtained two liv- 
ings in Yorkshire, and was long mas- 
ter of the grammar-school at Hull. 
Ihj published a ‘ Histoiy of the 
C hurch of Christ,’ and died, aged 52, 
1797. The advancement of both 
hrotliers is attributable to Mr. Wil- 
herforcc. John Milnjee (1752 — 


1826), born in London of a catholic 
family, was ed mated at the college 
of Douay. Having taken hol)^ or- 
ders, and proceeded D.D., he in 1779 
was appointed pastor of the catholic 
chapel at Winehe^iter, whither he had 
gone to administer spiritual aid to 
the French prisoners confined there, 
after two clergymen, who had at- 
tended them, liud been cut off by u 
prevalent malignant fever. His at- 
tachment to the study of ancient 
church architecture, led him to an 
attentive observation of the remaias 
of catholic aiHii[uity with which Win- 
chester abounds ; and bis many con- 
sequent conlrihnlions to the ‘ Archte- 
ologia,' logetlier with his work on 
‘ The Moci(‘rn Style of altering Ca- 
thedrals,’ piocured him admission in- 
to the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
1700. Some observations he made 
on bLsho[) Hoadly’s character of- 
fending a prehendarv of Winchester, 
Dr. Sturges, Ik' was warmly attack<!d 
ill the latl(‘r s tract, ‘ Reflections on 
l^opery and it is impossible to rea<l 
Dr, Milner’s reply, ‘ Letters to a 
Preheiulary,’ witliout high admiration 
of till' learning, ability, and acutc- 
nt'ss of tli(' author, who, whatever 
may be thought of tlu' general (Ques- 
tions at issue, had manifestly tlie ad- 
vaiitiige of his antagonist. The doe- 
tor was su))S('(juontly engaged in re- 
pi'lling assaults against tlie Romish 
faith, at tlie same time that he had 
enough to do in correcting the errors 
of those among its friends, whose 
f'agerness to obtain the rights for 
which they contended, manifestly en- 
dangered its safety and independence. 
On the death of bishop Stapleton, 
Dr. Milner was appointed to succeed 
him iis vicar a])ostolic in the midland 
district, with the title of bishop of 
Castahala. He for some time re- 
fused the dignity ; but being at length 
prevailed on to accept it, he was con- 
secrated, 1 803, and took up his resi- 
dence at Wolverhampton for the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1807 he 
visited Ireland, that he might be 
enabled, by personal observation and 
intercourse, to form an opinion con** 
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cerning the charges brought against 
the Roman catholics of that country ; 
and the result was his very inter- 
esting, and, it would seem, impartial, 

* Inquiry into certain vulgar Opinions 
concerning the Catholic Inhabitants 
and the Antiquities of Ireland/ On 
the fall of Napoleon, 1814, he visited 
Rome, to confer witli pope Pius VIL 
on the interests of religion ; and after 
a year’s stay in the capitol, n*tiirned 
to Wolverhampton, and commenced 
a series of tracts in defence of his 
church’s principles, among which 

* The End of Religious Controversy’ 
is the best known, lie died, 18*20. 
CoNiiAD Maltebrun (1775 — 18*20), 
a native of Jutland, studied at the 
university of Copenhagen, hut was 
expatriated for his political writings, 
1 790. IJe eventually settled at Paris, 
where he acquired considcnible repu- 
tation as a geographer. II is ‘Precis 
de la Geographic Universelle/ a valu- 
able w^ork, has been translated into 
English. Sebastiano Nalpi, a buffo- 
singer on the Italian stage, Loudon, 
who distinguished himself above all 
who had gone before him in that 
particular branch. The principal 
character in ‘ II Fanatico per la Mu- 
sica’ was his best personation. IJc 
met his death at Paris, 1819, through 
the explosion of a steam-cooking ap- 
paratus. Joii.N Pinkerton (1758 — 
1820), born at Edinburgh, setth'd as 
an author in London ; and from his 
pen came a singularly miscellaneous 
scries of works, on medals, geogra- 
phy, &c., besides his reprints of scarce 
books, and collections of travels, lives, 
poems, maps, &c, Tlie last twenty 
years of his life this eccentric author 
passed at Paris, and there died. 
The PLAYFAins. — These were two 
sons of a kirk minister. — J(f//n (1749 
• — 1819), born at Bervie, near Dun- 
dee, received ordination, and suc- 
ceeded to his father’s benefice, 1772; 
but he resigned it, to become pro- 
fessor of matlieraatics in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 18 16 he visit- 
ed the Alps, for the purpose of mak- 
ing geological observations on their 
Structure ; and he wrote many philo- 
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sophical works. Wil/ia9}i (1759 — 
18*23) turned his mind to mechanics, 
and was some time with Mr. James 
Watt, iis a draughtsman in the works 
at Soho. Going to the continent, 
he discovered the plan of the alpha- 
betical telegraph, and introduced it 
into England ; and latterly he be- 
came a statistical writer, and sup- 
porter of Mr. Pitt’s government. 
HuMriiRY Repton (1752 — 1818), 
born at Bury St. Edmunds, accom- 
panied Mr. \\ yndham to Ireland, and 
obtained a lucrative, post at the castle 
in Dublin, 1783. On his return to 
England, he professionally ajiplictl 
himself to the improveineni of gar- 
<lens and pleasure-grounds, and’ Ixr- 
camc v<‘ry (extensively employed by 
the nohilit}* and gentry in that pur- 
suit. Thomas Stamford Haiti, eb 
(1781 — 1826), son of a captain in the 
VVest India trade, was appointed a 
clcik in tlie India House. The in- 
terest of Mr. Ramsay, secretary to 
that establishment, procured huri in 
1805, as he wislied to go abroad, the 
assistant-secretaryship of the newly- 
formed government of Prince of 
\\ ales’s i^land (then called Pulo Pe- 
nang) ; and there, under governor 
Dmidas, he studied the Malay tongue 
with such success, as soon to be made 
goveminent interpreter of the lan- 
guage. In 1810 h(* was appointed 
agent of the governor-general of In- 
dia with the Malay states ; and in 
181 1 , on the capture of liatavia and 
Java from the Dutch, he was iiorni- 
imted lieutenant-governor of Java. 
During his rule, from 1811 to 1816, 
he brought tlie hostiliti^:^ jvhich bc;- 
fore his time had been c<>inmenced 
with the native chiefs, to a successful 
termination, completed a statistical 
map and survey of the island, and 
greatly improved its mode of ad-* 
ministering justice. In 1816, having 
lost his w'ife, he returned to England, 
and ])uhlished his ‘ History of Java 
and in 1817 hew*as knighted, and went 
out again as resident of Bencoolen in 
Sumatra. In that capacity, and as 
governor of Fort Marlborough, he 
effected the abolition of slavery 
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throngliout the settlement, and took 
possession of the island of Singapore, 
both to protect its inhabitants and to 
benefit the English trade. Ill health 
compelled him to embark once more 
for iiomc, 1B24 ; but on the evening of 
the day he set sail, a fire broke out 
in his ship, and both vessel and cargo, 
incliuling 30,000/. of his property, 
were destroyed. The crew and pas- 
sengers saved their lives with diffi- 
culty, and landed again iiftcen miles 
from Bencoolen ; and two months 
elapsed before sir .Thomas could again 
commence his voyage. Ho died tw'o 
years after his arrival in England, 
J uly, 1 82G, aged 45. Abu aii am Rkes 
1826), son of a Welch pres- 
byterinn minister, was born near 
]Montgf)rm‘ry, and sent for education 
to the H ox ton dissenters’ academy, 
foundc'd by Mr. Coward ; where his 
progress in nuitheiiiatics was so rapid, 
that, at nineteen, he was tutor of 
that brand 1 in the institution, and so 
eontinued twenty-two years. In 17G8, 
liaving obtained the usual lieonce to 
act as a preacher, he became pastor 
of a presbyterian congregation in the 
Horough; and in 1783 took th(M’liargc 
of a congregation of some other de- 
uoniiiiation in tlie Old Jewry. Dr. 

I lees was an able controversialist; 
but he is now best known by his new 
and enlarged edition of ‘ Clmmbers s 
Cyclopaedia,’ wliich he completed very 
admirably in forty-five volumes, lie 
(lied aged 82. Johann Salomon 
( 1746 — 1815), born at Ilonn, acquir- 
ed grc‘at reputation as a musical com- 
poser in Germany and rVance, and 
came to England, 1781. Here he 
was in extraordinary repute as a vio- 
linist ; and to him wx' are indebted 
for the introduction into this country 
<»f Haydn, whose symphonic's, written 
• for Salomon’s concerts, are regarded as 
the standard of perfection for that 
spec'ies of composition. He died 'in 
L<mdon, aged 70. Charles, Earl 
Bi anhope (1753 — 1816), son of the 
second earl, was educated at Eton 
*'nd (joneva, and represented Wy- 
(‘onibc in parliament from 1774 to 
1780, when his father’s death called 
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him to the house of peers. He was 
one of the few English noblemen 
who hailed with joy the French re- 
volution ; and he even avowed repub- 
lican sentiments, and went so far as 
to lay by the external ornaments of 
the peerage, in admiration of the un- 
happy M. Egalite. As a man of 
science, ho is known as the inventor 
of a vessel to sail against wind and 
tide, a new printing press, &c. ; and 
one of his daughters, not less eccen- 
tric than himself, was lady Hester 
Stanhope, lie died aged 63. Ttocii 
Ambbosk SiCAiiD (1742 — 1822), born 
at Fonsscret, n(‘ar Toulouse, became 
an abbf‘, and succeeded the abbe 
rEpt*e as director of the Parisian in- 
stitution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, 178G. During the 
reign of terror he was seized while 
in the midst of his pupils, and drag- 
ged to prison ; but he escaped the 
guillotine, though, until the over- 
throw of the directory, he was pre- 
vented returning to his post. Napo- 
leon never noticed him, though he 
never mol(?sted him ; and the care- 
less habits of expenditure of tlie 
abbe would have brought him to 
poverty, but for the restoration of 
Louis XV III., who made him a 
knight of tlic legion of honour, and 
gave liirn one or two lucrative ap- 
pointments. He wrote a course of 
instruction for the deaf and dumb, 
and other similar wx)rks, and died 
aged 80. A n n k, Bakon ess de Staic l 
(17GG — 1817) was daughter of the 
celebrated l^rciich financier, Necker, 
and married the baron do Stael Hol- 
stein, 178G. Slie entered warmly 
into politics, embracing the popular 
cause ; but when she had been driven 
with her father into exile, and re- 
turned to France, 1792, with tlic 
hope of saving some of the victims 
of revolutionary fury, she narrowly 
escaped the guillotine. Under the 
directory slic was allowed to return 
to Paris ; and, through her influ- 
ence over Barras, her friend Tal- 
leyrand was raised to the post of mi- 
nister for foreign affairs. She never 
liked Buonaparte, and even wrote 
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against him ; and at length he once 
more banished her, 1803. In 1807, 
the sentiments contained in her ‘ Co- 
rinne,’ a novel, revived Napoleon’s 
anger, and she was ordered to leave 
Rouen for Coppet in Switzerland, 
her father’s estate ; where, the baron 
de Stael being now dead, she married 
M. de Rocca, a young French officer- 
She was in London at the fall of Pa- 
ris, 1814; and Louis XVIIL, after 
his restoration, ordered two millions 
of francs, which had been deposited 
in the treasury by her father, to be 
refunded to iier. Her various works 
on * Germany,’ ‘ The Frencli Revolu- 
tion,’ &c., have been for the most 
part translated into English. She 
died aged 51. John Walkiui (1732 
—1807), born at Friern liarnet, 
Herts, settled in London as a lec- 
turer on eloc'ution, and bccaiue the 
friend of Johnson and Burke, lie is 
well known for bis ‘ Pronouncing 
Dictionary,’ and a work on ‘ Ekicu- 
tion,’ and was a very amiable man. 
AHTHOii Young (1741 — 1820), son 
of a worthy divine, wixs born iii Nor- 
folk, and devoted his attention, iirst to 
the practice, and then to the th(‘ory, 
of agriculture, tlie former having 
ruined hi.s small linanr(‘s, Ilis ‘ Far- 
mer’s Calendar,’ begun 1770, and 
^ Annals of Agriculture,’ were pa- 
tronised, and even contributed to, 
by king George 111. ; and wlien the 
board of agriejilture was instituted, 
Mr. Young wiLS made it-s s(*eretary. 
John Wolcot (1738 — 1819), born 
at Dodbrooke, Devon, accompanied 
sir William Trelawney, who went 
govtjrnor to Jamaica, as a physician ; 
but finding no patients, lie obtained 
holy orders, and had an exclusively 
black congregatiotf*^ under his care. 
On the death of sir William, he re- 
turned to England; and succeeding 
soon after to the property of his 
uncle, he again practised physic at 
Truro, in Cornwall, and then at Hel- 
stonc. At the latter place he found 
out the talents of the celebrated pain- 
ter, Opie, then a young miner, with 
whom he came to London, 1780 ; and 
it was now that he became generally 
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known by a series of poetical satircs> 
published under the assumed name 
of Peter Pindar. His attacks were 
at fii'st levelled at the royal academi- 
cians : but at length the harmless pe- 
culiarities of bis sovereign, and of 
his amiable consort, formed the un- 
justifiable field of his w^il, which 
was much more cons])icuous than 
his veracity. The booksellers came 
in for their share ; and ho did 
not spare them when, having been 
enabled to ciieat those who would 
have cheated him, he gained a 
comfortable annuity from iheni for 
his declining years. The story is 
thus related. Some of the houses of 
i’aternoster-row liad liiiited to 1)114?- 
chase the eopyriglit of lii.s works, for 
which lie demanded, in tlieir estima- 
too large a sum. On tiiis, being 
tlien a martyr to gout, \\"olcot in- 
duced some medical friend to attt\st 
that his life was not worth a year’s 
purchase, so that a liantl5>ome annuity 
might he granted him fearlessly In 
lieuoflhe purchasc»-inoney. Tlieb<K»k- 
sellers assented, the documents w«*re 
sigr,*»d, and otf went Wolcot to his 
native village, to lay in a stock of 
liealtli, v/hich lasted him S(‘vent(?en 
y<'ars I Dr. WoJeot was not a very 
estimable character ; and his epicu- 
rean turn, combined with a great 
ptirtion of vulgar coarseness, presents 
altogether a disgusting picture. IJis 
satires, poignant and talented as they 
were, arc sinking fast into oblivion : 
not so our recollection of the dis- 
loyal feelings which gave thorn birth. 
Tlieir author lived to hi.s ><2d year. 
Rich Alin Pouson, the son of a parish 
clerk, was sent to Eton an'd Trinity 
college, Cambridge, at tlie cost of 
some gentlemen wlio had admired his 
early display of talent. Ilis extraor- 
dinary proficiency in Greek occa-* 
sioned his unanimous election to that 
professorsliipat Cambridge; and to- 
wards tlie close of hi.s life be was se- 
cretary to the London Institution, 
with a salary of 200/. His habits, 
however, were carele.ss and convivial, 
and he passed to his grave, 1808, 
without Having secured many friends. 
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A quick perception of things, a me- 
mory extraordinarily retentive, and 
a judgment whicli pronounced accu- 
rately upon the merits of every thing 
it weighed, render the fame of Person 
undying ; and his admirable notes on 
the Medea, Hecuba, Phoenissa, and 
()r(\stos of Euripides, place him at 
once in the liighost rank of critical 
scholars. (Jn examining his skull after 
death, it was found one of the thickest 
that had ever been scrutinized by the 
phnmologist. Ciiristopueii Wie- 
i.AND, son of a protestant divine in 
Siiabia, gave up the law for literature, 
and was patroiiizod by the duchess of 
Sa^^e Weimar. After his retirement 
'lo hi& small estate near Zurich, Buo- 
naparte visited him, and sent him the 
legion of honour. lie wrote many ro- 
mances and novels ; but liis favourite 
poems in Germany are ‘Musarion’ 
and * Oberon,' the latterof wliieh has 
been elegantly translate<l by Sothehy 
into Englisii. lie died I8ld, aged 80. 
ViTTOitio Ar FiEKi, horn of* a noble 
family in Pit'drnoiit, devoted hiinsolf, 
afl'M' much travelling, and a some- 
what dissipated youtli, to tlie Muses. 
In 1788 ho married the countess of 
Albany, widow” the young ])re- 
tender. His tragedies, on subjects of 
classical history, are highly esteemed 
by ills countrymen ; but liave far too 
nnicli grandiloquence to please the 
English taste. Alfieri died I8t),q, aged 
o4. E'uj.tjmuick Klopstock, a Ger- 
man j)oet, wdjo, with a view to raise 
tlie character of German jioetry, puh- 
hs!i(»d liis ‘ Messiah/ in twenty-four 
cantos, containing '20,000 hexame- 
ters, unfit as the Teutonic languages 
are considered for the rules of ancient 
poetry. Though the work tiffended 
many, by the singular mixture of 
s.'icnHl history with poetic^d inven- 
ti<»n, it obtained the author no small 
share of fame. He died 1803, aged 
78. Samuel Ireland, a salesman of 
scarce books and prints, wHo at- 
t(*mptod to deceive tne world by the 
]>ul)lication of ‘ Miscellaneous Papers 
William Slmkspearc.’ Amongst 
tliem were two tragedies, entitled re- 
spectively Henry IL and Vortigern, 


the latter of which was performed at 
Drury Lane, 1796 ; but the discern- 
ment of a British audience quickly 
detected the cheat. By the subse- 
quent confessions of his son, William 
Ireland, it seems that the latter im- 
posed the papers upon his parent, 
whom he wholly exculpates from 
participation in the deception. Samuel 
Ireland died 1800. John Ojakley 
Llttsom, a quaker and physician, 
born in the West Indies, who, upon 
succeeding to his father’s properry, 
manumitted the slaves, and then ac- 
quired a very lucrative practi (!0 in 
London. His ‘ Hints on Benefhtence 
and Temperanee’ was long a very 
popular book ; and he gave to the 
world an interesting life of his early 
friend, also a quaker, Hr. Fotliergill. 
He died in London, aged 71, 1815. 
John Watt, the civil engineer, was 
born at (Jireenock, in Scotland, 1736 ; 
and as the partner of Mr. Boulton, 
of Birmingham, he cfl'ecled those im- 
j)rovenu‘nts in the steam-engine, 
which liavc immortalized his name. 
With Priestley and others, he made 
<jx[)eriments in chemistry ; and the 
polygraph, or copy-machine, is one of 
the many useful niei'haiiical inven- 
tions of this talented man. lit* died 
1819, aged 83. Benjamin Wa^st was 
born in America of a quakt'r family ; 
and after visiting Italy, settled in 
Englaiitl, 1763, Patronized by the 
king, he soon rose to eminence ; and 
his l)<?parturoof Regulusfrom Rome, 
Death of Wolfe, Christ healing tlie 
Sick, Christ Rt'jected, and Death <m 
the Pale Htirse, are alike reinaikahle 
for tht'ir spirited representation of 
character, multiplicity of hgiues, and 
glowing colours^ At Windsor are 
many of his j)iclures from scent's of 
our early history, expressly painted 
for George III. lie died 1820, aged 
8*2. Angelica Kaufmann, daughter 
of a Swiss painter, came to England 
after studying in the Italian school, 
and rose to eminence as an historical 
artist. The best of her pieces were in 
the collection of the late Mr. Hum- 
phrey Bowles, of Wanstead. She died 
1807, at Rome, aged 67. John Opie, 
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the soil of a Cornish carpenter, was 
first brought into notice as a painter 
by Dn Wolcot the poet. IJis pencil 
was very creditably cmploy^'d on the 
pictures exhibited in the Ilojdcll and 
Macklin galleries. Ho died 1807, 
aged 40. IIeniiy Fuseli, of Zurich, 
declined holy orders, to devote him- 
self to the study of Michael Angelo. 
He w^as the intimate friend of La- 
vater, and on coming to England w'as 
patronized by Reynolds. His forty- 
seven pictures from Milton, and ten 
from Shakspeare, are all remarkable 
for an exaggeration of character, 
suitable alone to subjects of the terrific 
class. Lavatcr liad given him a moni- 
tion which he assured him, if he at- 
tended to, would make his fortune : 
it was, ‘ Do the third part of what you 
can He died 1817, aged 78, at 
the countess of Guilford’s at Putney 
Hill. George Romney, the son of 
a carpenter in Lancashire, came to 
London, after a very little instruction 
in painting, and rapidly rose to emi- 
nence as a delineator of portraits. In 
a single year he made nearly 4000/. 
He added some historical productions 
to the Boydell gallery of Shakspeare ; 
and in the outline of his figures, and 
the disposition of the drapery, he was 
singularly classical. He was accurate 
in colouring, but defective in blending 
his shades. lie died 1802, aged 08. 
George Mouland, son of a Lon- 
don artist, having fallen into dissipat- 
ed habits, foi'sook the study of the 
woods and fields for the society of 
the alehouse ; and employed his pen- 
cil upon the subjects that most in- 
terested him there. He has given, 
with the true stamp of genius, living 
pictures of drovers drinking, and of 
stage -coachmen starting and coming 
in ; and his farm-yard and stable- 
pieces, wherein he introduces cattle 
of all descriptions, dogs, and poultiy, 
have been surpassed by no other 
English artist. lie died a victim to 
intemperance, 1804, aged 40. John 
Singleton Copley, born of British 
parents in America, came to Eng- 
land, 1707, on the strength of his 
fame, which was derived from a paint- 


ing of a hoy and squirrel. Though 
coldly received by West and otlicrs, 
he made his way to celebrity as 
an historical artist ; and his deatlis 
of Chatham and Major Pierson arc 
considered to be his best w'orks. His 
son (having the same name), born 
1772, is now lord high chancellor of 
England for the third time, and a 
peer of the realm, witli the title of 
baron Lyndliurst. Mr. Copley died, 
aged 78, 181.5. lie is said to have 
been ill able to afford his son the 
education (at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow), 
which he ventured to give liim ; but 
he thus proved the truth of the .an- 
cient maxim, * that llm money expend' 
ed on a son's liberal education is never 
lost.’ John Flaxman, horn at York, 
followed his father’s art as a sculp- 
tor, and, during a residence at Rome, 
executed some fine pieces from Ovid, 
Homer, and Dante. On his n^turn to 
England, hewas henceforward engaged 
on works of the highest national im- 
portance ; and his monuments of the 
countess Spencer, and th(‘ poet Col- 
lins, have been especially admired, 
lie died, aged 71, 1820. Fuancis 
nAiiTOLOzzr, of Florence, came to 
England with Mr. Dalton (librarian 
to George III.), who gave him 300/. 
a year to work on his own account as 
an engraver. He .soon ro.-.e to 
eminence as the improver of the re- 
cently invented red dotted or chalk 
manner of crigiming, which, for a 
time, put aside tlie more legitimate 
style of the lino. He accepted an 
ofi'er from the regent of Portugal to 
settle at Lisbon, wduui anjiged man ; 
and died there, 18J5, aged 87. An- 
tonio Canova, the most celebrated 
sculptor of modern times, w*as a 
Venetian of humble origin, and was 
brought into notice by signor Falieri, 
who had seen the figure of a Hon, 
formed by the youthful aspirant in 
butter. Under Toretti of Vienna, 
and other eminent masters, he gra- 
dually rose to fame and fortune, and 
was treated wdth the highest respect 
by Napoleon, George IV., and the 
Pope; the latter of whom created 
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him marquis of Ischia, inscribed his 
name in the book of the capitol, and 
gave Inm a handsome pension. The 
chief amongst the very numerous 
works of ("an ova, are Vernik and 
Adonis, his chef-d’ccuvre ; a minia- 
ture statue of Mary Magdalen ; 
Cupid and Psyche, at Malrnaison ; 
Hercules and Lycas, at Rome ; Psy- 
che, cxecut(‘d at a very early age, and 
by many thought to be his best work ; 
and tlic statue of Napoleon holding 
tlie sceptre, the property of the duke 
of Wellington by the fortune of war. 
This great artist died, aged (14. 

(lijovANM Paisieli.o, 1)0111 at Ta- 
rento, in Italy, gradually rose to 
ij^nence both as a singer and com- 
j)Oser‘; and no name was more cele- 
hralecl than his, up to tlu‘ period of 
tlu* French revolution, for the graces 
and freshness of melody, oi for sim- 
plicity, correctn<‘ss, andclegnnce. His 
o[)eras are more tlian scm iity in 
number, Napoleon patroniz(‘d him ; 
and nine years of his life he passed 
at the court of Catherine 11. of Rus- 
sia. lie died, aged 7o, 1816. Eliza- 
lu TiilJjLLiNOTON, tlic luost Celebrated 
Ejigli.«>li female singer of her day, was 
daughter of Mi\ Weischell, a (Ger- 
man musician, and became the w ife 
of an English music-master. No 
opera or concert of reputation was 
considered complete without her. 
Sh(i travelled to Italy, and had equal 
honours paid her at Milan and 
Pome; and returning to England in 
1801, she appeared alternately at the 
great theatres, astoni.sliing the 
vhule musical world by her perfor- 
mance of Mandane. She died 1817. 
Doha .IoudAn, an actress, famous for 
her delineation of a’poculiarly difficult 
spc'cies of character, such Peggy, 
in ‘ The Country Girl,’ Phmbe, in 
. ‘ As You Like It/ She was the 
daughter of captain Bland, of a re- 
^^pcctable Irish family, whose poor 
ujcans induced her to look to the 
•'^tage for support ; and, thpugh un- 
married, she assumed the style of 
‘ Mrs. Jordan/ on commencing an 
eugugoment at the York theatre. 
*^lie soon after appeared on the Lon- 


don boards^ Her connexion with an 
illustrious personage led to a tem- 
porary retirement from the stage, 
and upon the termination of her 
theatrical career, she went to reside 
in France ; where she died in ob- 
scurity, but much respected for her 
amiable and benevolent character, 

1816. Abiiaham Weuneb, a Ger- 
man, whose father was overseer of 
the iron-mines of Upper Lusatia, 
lias established his reputation by 
forming a system of mineralogy, 
classifying the various products of 
the earth, and pointing out their 
characteristic analogies. He died, 

1817, aged 67. Charles Hutton, 
son of a viewer of mines at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, became a mathe- 
matical master of the grammar- 
ischool there, and had lord chancellor 
Eldon, and his brother, lord Stowcll, 
as pupils. But his fame was chiefly 
(*stublished by a tract on the princi- 
ples of bridges; and on standing for the 
mathematical professorship at Wool- 
wich, he bore away the prize from ten 
competitors, and during thirty-four 
years lield his useful office. 11 is works 
are, ‘ On the force of exploded gun- 
powder/ * On the velocity of balls 
exploded from artillery/ mathema- 
tical table.*?, and a course of matlus 
nmlics, which has become a text-book 
in our schools. Dr> Hutton died, 
1828, aged 85. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford, an American, 
wlio, for Ills services in the w^ar with 
the colonies, w^as knighted by George 
1 1 L; and he was made a count by the 
duke of Bavaria, for suppressing men- 
dicity in his state. Tne count w^as 
the inventor of a stove to economise 
fuel, and prevent a too rapid escape of 
the heat. He married the widow of 
Lavoisier, and died in Fmncc, 1814. 
Bernaup i>e Lacepede, son and heir 
of the count de Lacepfedo, lieutenant- 
general of the S6ncchauss^e, was born 
at Agen, in France, and devoted him- 
self to the study of natural history. 
Ills family compelled him, however, 
to adopt a profession, and he chose 
tlie army ; but he quitted it, on 
Duflbn's oiTer to him of the post of 
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curator in the Cabinet du Roi, 1785. 
Throughout the revolution, and dur- 
ing the period of Napoleon’s rule, he 
held office of some kind or other, 
and was from 1 803 to the Restora- 
tion, 1814, grand chancellor of the 
legion of honour. His chief works 
are histories of (puidrupeds, fishes, 
the cetaceous kind, and serpents ; the 
best of whiclj Cuvier considered 
‘ Histoire Naturello des Cetac^s.’ He 
died, agcul GO, J82o. To the baron 
are attributed some anecdotes of tlie 
private life and charities of Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of our Charles I., 
after her consort s d(»ath. I’liat liigh- 
minded princess, after living some 
years at the convent of St. Marie 
de la Visitation, in Cliaillot. retired 
to the small villag(* of Coloml)es, 
near Argentiieil, and tiiere died, hc*- 
loved for Inn* benevolent conduct, 
September, 10th, IGGO, agi‘d GO. In 
the same work is some praise of our 
William the Concjueror, for liis con- 
sistency of character, lie is repro- 
serittid, for which there is authority 
in our own William of Malmesbury, 
to liave been the great restorer of 
religion in ‘ our then irreligious king- 
dom.’ He set the example of daily 
attending mass ; and tliough, in 
church mutters, ho ruled witli a des- 
potism subversive of the pope’s au- 
thority in England, his liberality to 
monasteries and church -foundations 
was most magnificent ; and in no in- 
stance was he guilty of simoniacal 
dealings. In early life he had vio- 
lated the canons by his marriage with 
Matilda, a princess within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity; and 
for this he eventually confessed his 
sorrow. All this somewhat helps to 
(pialify the recorded roughness of the 
great Norman’s manners. Mauy of 
iiuTTERMEiiE. Thcrc is a very ro- 
mantic story connected with this 
name. On a beautiful green isth- 
mus, which divides two ol the lakes 
of Cumberland, (that of Buttermere, 
noted for its char, and Cnimmock- 
waier,) stands the little village of 
Buttermere ; consisting of a few scat- 
tered cottages, a minute chapel, and 


the perpetual-curate’s abode. One 
day in the lake-fishing season, 1802, 
there drove up to the Royal Oak, 
the chief inn at Keswick, a handsome 
travelling chariot ; out of which dtv 
scended a traveller of dashing exte- 
rior, who announced himself as tlie 
honourable Augustus Hope, brother 
of lord llopetowri, whose good pro- 
perty was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood. The gentleman had come 
to fish ; and the circumstance of his 
frankm^ letters^ which passed at the 
post-office, in the n^ime of lloi)e, oc- 
ciLsioned all doors to be opened at 
his approach, and all boats, boatmen, 
nets, and the most unlimited sporting 
privilegi's, to ho plac(‘d at his 
posal. Nine miles from Keswick, by 
the nearest bridle-road, and fifteen 
by that w'hich Mr. Hop(‘’s chariot 
could pass, lay the aforesaid village 
of ButUU’mere ; and at the cottage* 
of an independent proprietor, named 
Robinson, who allowed travellers to 
use his abode during the char-fishing 
season, though he was not an inn- 
keeper, arrived the e(|uipage of the 
dasiiiug ‘honourable’ man — in an 
evil hour. He was, of course, abund- 
antly welcomed ; arid tlie daughter 
of the house, a tine young woman of 
eighteen, acted Jis waiter. In a si- 
tuation so solitary, the stranger had 
unlimited facilities for cultivating the 
good ofiinion of the latter ; and the 
accounts from Keswick asserting him 
to he all he represented liimself, she 
wiis induced to give her hand to him, 
in a few weeks after his appearance 
at Buttermere, in the neighbouring 
church of Laughton, October 2, 1802. 
Three weeks rapidly passed aw^ay, 
happily enough to the oride ; wheiii 
early oue morning, arrived at But- 
termerc (where the honourable gen- 
tleman still sojourned), a messenger, 
with a letfer addressed to the honour- 
able colonel Hope, from the earl of 
llopetown.. The said messenger, on 
having the husband of Mary shown 
to him as Mr. Hope, exclaimed, 
‘ You are not colonel Hope.’ ‘ That 
letter,’ said the stranger, * is for my 
brother.’ The bearer of the epistle, 
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however, knew all the Hope family. He instantly fled from Buttermere, 
bijing the carl’s own servant, wlio had and was not caught until many weeks 
beim sent to ascertain who ‘ the ho- after, at Brecknock, in Wales : he 
nourabU' Augustus Hope’ could be, was tried at the next spring assizes 
;i^ the party owning that title was at Carlisle, on the charge of frankr 
abroad. The mystery was soon clear- forger}^ found guilty, and there exc- 
( (1 u[). The stranger proved to be cuted. Severe was, of course, the 
a notorious swindler, named James distress of poor Mary, as the scoun- 
lladficld ; who had deserted a wife drel had treated her with extreme 
and family, been a bankrupt in Lon- attention ; but, after a time, she mar- 
dou, and been incarcerated seven vied a substantial farmer, and, we 
years at Scarborough for crimes, have heard, is still living. 

CLOSr or THE feench uevolution. 


Thus have we brought our sketch 
of tlio awful and sanguinary move- 
ment of the French people to a close. 
IV^^uig over the millions siibsc- 
(lueiitly sacrificed by and to tlie am- 
bition of a single per&on (who having, 
means of tlu; terribh^ ox[)losioii in 
question, found his way to a throne, i 
wdiieh, overturned as it had hetni by I 
blood, by blood alone, it would seem, | 
could b(' for a time maintainc’d), wo 
must allowed to pause, ere w'c 
commence another portion of our 
liistorv, in order to eont<’inplatc tlie 
extent and character of the destruc- 
tion of human life chargeable ujion 
the lie volution itself, 

I'rom the first tocsin of the lieigu 
of Terror, 171^*3, to tlie last public 
execution in Paris in 179a, liad fallen 
by viuhmce a million and a half of 
i'n^nch men, women, and ehildren ; 
and it will he well for the lovers of 
change and innovation, whicli arc 
hut too often, in state matters, the 
pnjcursors of revolution, to reflect, 
tliat by far the larger proportion of ] 
tli(' victims were in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. The priests, no- 
bles, and gentry, guillotined, or other- 
('xecuted, at Paris, Nantes, Ly- 
on, and in La Vendee, were in all 
alioiit 8000 ; while of labourers, arti- 
sans, and their wives and children, 
there were no fewer than a million 
atnl a ipiarter 1 The grand contrivers 
of insurrections have been usually of 
^be middle and lower ranks, who 
conceive it a matter of certainty that 
jbey shall slip into the Scats of their 
betters, and enjoy their wealth 3 but 


that wealth, in the main, as in the 
Frencli revolution, finds its way out 
of the country at tlie first dawn of 
the outbreak, and the owners of it 
soon fi»llow to the same foreign 
place of security, — leaving the classes 
I among whom the revolution emanat- 
I cd, to hlav one anotlier, in the con- 
I tost for what the ricli have left. And 
it needs but to read the list of 
the charge^ brought against such as 
were guillotined in France, when tlie 
I Jacobins were once triumphant, to 
see how a radical party can outdo 
the higher grades in tyranny towards 
their equals: a few instances will 
suffice. " Henrietta Mail)u*uf, aged 
5.>, convicti'd of /toping for tlie arrival 
of the Austrians and Prussians, and 
of keeping [irovisions for them, and 
executed accnrdingly ; Franyois 13er- 
traiid, aged .‘37, publican, or furnish- 
ing the defenders of the cofuuiry with 
so7ir wine, injurious to tiie liealth of 
the citizens ; Marie Plaisant, sem- 
stre.«s, for exclaiming ‘ a fig for the 
nation Jean Baptiste Henri, aged 
18, tailor, for having sawn a tree of 
liberty ; Jean Julian, waggoner,, for 
having, while at hard labour to 
which he had been sentenced twelve 
years, cried out * Vive le roi I’ , 
Jacques Diiclesne, broker, Jean Sa- 
vage, gunsmith, Frances Lozelierand 
Melanie Canosse, milliners, with Marie 
Magdalen Virolle, female liairdresscr, 
for composing, writing, and speaking 
in favour of the king, nobles, and 
clergy and, lastly for us to name, 

‘ Genevieve Gouvan, aged 77, sem- 
stress, for having been the author 
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and accomplice of various conspira- those prone to pull down and abolish 
cies tending to create civil war and ancient institutions, think of these 
paralyze the public/ An aged woman things, and be tiinelv wise, — if it be 
of 7 powerful enough to create civil only to save themselves from a con- 
war, and paralyze tlic public I Let dition worse than their present estate. 


PERIOD THE SIXTEENTH. 

FROM THE CLOSE OF THE WARS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION BY THE VICTORY OF WATERLOO, TO 
THE PRESENT DAY^ 

1815 TO 1843—28 teahs. ^ 

IlElOX CLXXIin— PAllT in. 

GEORGE HL, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1760 TO 1820—60 years. 

Part IIL — 1815 to 1820—5 years; 

BEING TXIE LATTER rORTION OF THE IlEGENCY OF GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES. 

Political History contmuciL^VQViCQ had been restdred to the civilized 
world, and very happily so, w‘e stated, when the cause of Napoleon Buona- 
parte and of French supremacy had been for ever crushed at Waterloo. But 
a general cessation from war, from a condition which had kept all the power- 
ful, and many of the inferior, nations of Europe, either armed or in actual 
collision, for a quarter of a century, must always be expected to induce some 
minor evils. Political bodies, in this respect, arc akin to human bodies ; and 
as when some great drain, either upon the physical or the mental constitu- 
tion of the latter, for years accustomed to be in activity, is siuldcnl}' stayed, 
inflammation or other dangers must be looked for and guarded against, so in 
the body politic, when the general occupation has been * arms/ the sudden 
restraints put upon the common soldier (restraints, however negative, yet far 
greater than army discipline) will cause restlessness and discontent to spring. 
In England, the difficulty was also how so large a body of men, accustonicd 
from their youth to military practices alone, should find employ, where al-. 
bourers of every sort were in profusion ; so that even when the sword had 
been, after much hesitation, converted into the ploughshare, and the speaf 
into the pruning-hook, there was neither ploughing nor pruning for them. 
The scantiness of occupation was aggravated by the fact of the sudden closing 
of the channels of foreign trade, England having, during the latter part of 
the long war, engrossed the chief commerce of Europe ; and no mart being 
found for the goods of the manufacturers, whicli the competition existing 
among all classes had augmented to a supply beyond the demands of a whole 
world, distress began to assail masters as well as men. The most alarming 
riots ensued. Designing men were not wanting at the crisis, to take the 
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lead in these rebellious doin^ ; and under the plea of effecting a reform iu the 
representation of the people in parliament, which was to give bread to the 
starving, and clothes to the naked, vast meetings of the populace were called 
together by Mr. Henry Hunt and others, only to be dispersed by military 
interference. As deaths usually occur during such collisions, common cause 
was made by tlic mob and their directors against the soldiery ; and to the 
credit of the latter be it said, and to the admirable discipline existing in the 
British armies, and in the militia and sub-military institutions, that their pa- 
tience was never to be overcome, their firmness never to be shaken, and their 
loyalty never, by the slightest act of disobedience, to be called in question. 
The suspension of the habeas corpus act, and the imprisonment of several of 
the heads of the popular meetings, had the effect, after a time, of restoring 
tranquillity ; w'hile an exi)cdition under lord Exmoiith against the Algerines, 
181G, to punish the audacity of those pirates, and which terminated success- 
fully, helped to draw the public attention from the painful subject of national 
distress. . 

There were likewise two incidents of a domestic nature at this juncture, 
18A3, which a groat deal contributed to the same beneficial end ; for so essen- 
iRdly loyal is tlie English people in the main, that even tw^o royal marriages 
were sufticient to interest public opinion, and engage it for a while in a plea- 
surable manner. The heiress of llie throne, Cliarlottc Augusta, princess of 
Wales, daughter of the Princt*, Regent, had for some time entertained a ro- 
mantic attachment for {)rince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, wlio had been intro- 
duced to her royal higliness wiien she resided at Warwick house, at a time 
wlu'n she was a little estranged from her royal father by the unhappy dif- 
fereijces connected with her royal mother s alleged misconduct ; and the 
Prince Regent’s consent to her nuptials being at length obtained, the mar- 
riage was celebrated in tlie month of May. In the succeeding July, William 
I'vederick, duke of Gloucester, to tlie satisfaction of all parties in the nation, 
tNpoused his cousin, tli(3 princ(‘ss Mary, one of the sisters of the Prince Regent. 
The duke himself was esteemed lor Ins general virtues, and his unvarying 
urbanity ; while the princess was distinguished for her charities, her amiable 
and condescending manners, and her consideration and extreme kindness to 
all about her person. ‘ George IV.' (then Prince Regent), writes Sir Astley 
Cooper in liis note-hook, whence his nephew has recently drawn his biogra- 
phy for the public eye, ' thought lady Melbourne the most delightful person 
lie liad ever seen, and used to describe her person, her appearance, her man- 
ners, her temper, lior gracefulness, as divine. He said, hovrever, that his 
h\<ivr Mary w^as tlie vwst of an angel he had ever known, and asked me if I 
had ever seen Iier? 1 said that 1 had had the honour of attending her (as a 
physician), and liad seen her at lord Veriilam’s. Well, continued he, is she 
not delightful ?’ The praises of a brother in this way, we know, in every 
grade of life, to be devoid of flattery, and sincere. 

The former of these alliances was, to the great grief of the countm broken 
by tlic hand of death in a year. Her royal liighness the princess Charlotte, 
just after giving birth to a still-born son, expired, at the age of 21, Nov. 6, 
i H17. Never was sorrow more universal throughout a nation, or more dis- 
tinctly manifested, tlian on that occasion. The day on which the bodies of 
mother and child were consigned to the tomb, was voluntarily observed as a 
day of lasting and humiliation by all ranks ; and a stranger witnessing the 
affliction on every* countenance, and the black crape, if not the complete 
mourning garb of every person, wliatever their condition, in the streets of 
dm metropolis especially, might have supposed some fearful dev^astation, 
cither of war, of pestilence, or of the earthquake, had robbed each family of 
a beloved member. Tliis loss of the heiress-apparent occasioned several of 
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tlie royal dukes, nudes of the decejiscd princess, to form matrimonial alliances 
forthwith ; and the dukes of Kent, Clarence, and Cambridge, and the princess 
Elizabctli, were united to branches ofdiiferent princely German houses. 

The dcccjise of the exemplary queen Charlotte, at tlic ace of seventy-five, 
occurred 1818. 

The attempts of the continental sovereigns to restore their lost influence in 
their respective states, now that the enemy of kings M^as no more, was at- 
tended with various success. In Spain, Ferdinand VII. alienated the affec- 
tions of the ‘ cxaltados,’ or high radical portion of his subjects, by rt‘Storing 
the Inquisition ; and when tlie extensive colonics, which the country had 
long possessed in Soiitli America, revolted in 1819, the troops refused to 
embark in order to quell the insurrections, and even compelled the king to 
give Spain herstdf a free constitution. Similar revolutions occurred in Por- 
tugal, Naples, and Piedmont ; but in the two last-named gouritries, the old 
despotic governments were restored by the Austrians. In 1818, a congress 
of the allied sovereigns was held at Aix-la-C>liaj>ell<‘, which iinnounced that 
the troops of foreign nations miglit be witlidrawu from rraiice, now that tran- 
quillity had been iiilly restored in that kingdom. 

The advocat<‘s of iiarliamentary reform were again on the alert in 1819 ; 
and one of the meetings intended to promote the measure was attended with 
loss of life. It was held at Manchester, its coryphmus being Mr. Hunt ; and 
the magistrates, lutving resolved on seizing that vain and turbulent person, 
sent a jjarty of yeomanry, to aid the officers of ])olice. A tumult ensued, 
the yeomanry wctc p('lted with brick-bats and broken bottles, and they would- 
have beexi unhorsed and slain to a man, had they not fired, and used their 
sabrcb. The result was that many of the mob were either killed, wounded, 
or grievously crushed ; while Hunt and his friends were taken into custody, 
on a charge of liigh treason. Though the ca]utnl allegatioti was subscjpiently 
abandoru^d, the wliole party, on being found guilty of sedititm, was senteticed 
to imprisonment Sir Franci& Ihirdett, likewise, mIk) had denounced the 
conduct of both the magistrates <^)f ManchestcY and the ministry iti severe 
terms, in a letter addressc'd to his constituents, was trit*d for a libel and im- 
prisoned. Six r(‘strictive acts were thereupon passed by pariiaiuent, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such evils ; and they had in \ iew the sup[>ressi()n of 
seditious ini^etings, the j)rohibiting of private arming and training, the stop 
ping of the p\iblication of seditions and blasphemous writings, and the check- 
ing of cheap periodical works, by imposing on tliem a tax. 

In January, 1820, the nation sustained another loss, in the decease of Ed- 
ward, d\ikc of Kent, the next heir Uy the throne after the regent ; and in six 
days more expired at Windsor, .lanuary 29th, his venerable parent, king 
George HI., at the age ofeighty-oiie,and aftera reign of nearly sixty years — 
the longest, as it was the most eventful and memorable in the annals of Bri- 
tain. The remains of the monarch were interred with due magnificence in 
the chapel-royal of St. George ; and there can b(f few Englishmen wdio, 
looking at the lustre of his private character, will feel inclined to deny him 
the title whi^h his virtues earned — not the prostituted one of * Great,' but 
the far more glorious and enviable one of ‘ Good.’ 

EVENTS. 

The Expedition to Algiers, nations ; but the Algeiwe govern- 
1816. — Lord Ex mouth had succeed- ment soon after, out of revenge, 
ed, in a former embassy to the sa- caused the massacre of a number 
vage rulers of the Barbary states, in of persons employed in the coral 
obtaining the release from slavery of fishery at Bona, a trade under the 
1792 Christian people of various especial protection of England. A 
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fleet, therefore, was speedily fitted 
out, to the amount of twenty-five 
sail, whicli was joined by a small 
Duicli squadron, and the whole was 
placed under the command of the 
same intrepid admiral, himself being 
ill the Queen Charlotte; and this I 
force arrived oft* Algiers August 16, | 
1816. M. Saliime, an Egyptian of! 
respectable character and talents, | 
was sent in a boat to the mole on 
tliat day with a paper of terms ; to 
which, if the dey agreed in two hours, 
lie was to lioist a i^ignal, and a depu- 
tation ^vollld go ashore to conclude a 
treat}^; but shoaltl he not give his 
assent by that tiinc% Salaine wiis to 
rqtirfn to the fleet. Half an hour 
beyond* the appointed moment hav- 
ing tdapsed, the messenger ordered 
the men to row him back : the walls 
of the town wen* then bristling with i 
cannon, and the soldiers were at their . 
posts, ready to obey the first com- . 
maud to fire. Perhaps the simple 
language of Salarne himself will here 
best describe what ensued, * Mr. 
Burgess, the flag-lieutenant, having 
»igrced witli me, we hoisted the sig- 
nal, that ^no answer had been given,* 
and bi*gari to row. away towards the 
(iueen Charlotte. At this time, I 
very anxious to get out of dan- 
ger ; for, knowing their perfidious 
<liaractor, and observing tliat lord 
lAinouth, on his seeing our signal, 
iZave orders to the fleet to bear up 
tor the attack, I had great fear that 
they would fire upon us ; in short, 
till I reached the Queen (charlotte, I 
was more dead than alive. After I 
tiad given my report to the admiral, 

I was surprised to si‘C how his lord- 
sliip was altered from what 1 left 
him in the morning ; for I knew his 
n^arincr was in general mild ; and 
now ho seemed to me nU-fightf\d^ as 
a fl(»rce lion, which had been chained 
in its cage, and wits set at liberty. 
Ills lordship’s answer to me was, 

‘ Never mind, we shall sec now ;* and 
the same time he turned towards 
fin* officers saying, ‘Be read}'.’ The 
Queen Charlotte passed through all 
fi'c enemy’s batteries, without firing 


a gun. There were many thousand 
Turks £ind Moors looking on, asto- 
nished to see so large a ship coming 
all at once inside of the mole, with- 
out caring for any thing. The ship, 
in a most gallant manner, took up a 
position opposite the head of the 
mole ; and we let go the anchor at 
three quarters past two o’clock, with* 
in 1 00 yards of the battery. About 
three, the Algerines of the eastern 
battery fired the first shot at the Im- 
pregnable ; when lord Exmoiith, hav- 
ing seen only the smoke of the gun, 
cried, ‘ That will do ; fire, my fine 
fella\v& I’ Bi'forc his lordship had 
well finished these words, our broad- 
side given with great cheering, 
and n*)>eated three times witliin five 
minutes, and the other sliips did the 
same*. This first fire was so terrible, 
tJuit more than .^>00 persons were 
killed hy it ; and I saw the people 
running away under the walls like 
dugs, walking upon tlieir feet and 
hands. Upon the commencement of 
the attack, the sky became darkened 
by the smoke, the sun eclipsed, and 
the horizon dreary. My ears being 
deafened by the roar of the guns, and 
his lordship perceiving my situation, 
lie said, ‘You liave done your duty, 
Sabme ; now go below.’ Upon 
which 1 began to descend from the 
quarterdeck, (piite terrified, and not 
sure that I should reach the cockpit 
alive ; for it w'fis most tremendous to 
hoar the crashing of the sliot, and to 
witness the activity and courage of 
Engl ish seamen du ring battle ! VV bile 
near the liatchway, I saw that the 
companies of the two guns nearest to 
it wanted some w'addiug, but not 
having it, two of them cut off the 
breasts of their jackets where the 
buttons are, and rammed them into 
the guns instead of w'addiDg. Dur- 
ing all the time of the battle, not one 
seaman appeared tired ; but, on the 
contrary, the longer it lasted, the 
more cheerfulness and pleasure were 
amongst them. Several of the guns 
now became so hot that, when fired, 
they recoiled with their carriages, 
and fixed the wheels into the flooring 
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of the deck ; others were thrown out 
of their carriages and rendered use- 
less. 

* At eleven at night lord Exinoiith, 
having observed the destruction of 
the whole Algerine navy, and the 
strongest part of tlieir batteries, made 
signals to the fleet, to move ; and 
then, with a favourable breeze, we 
cut our cables and made sail. I 
went on tlie poop to observe the 
effect of our shot on the enemy’s 
batteries, and saw the enemy’s ships, 
together with tlie storehouses within 
the mole, burning vapidly. The blaze 
illuminated all the hay, and tiie view 
was really most awfui and beautiful. 
The fortifications were now nothing 
but heaps of rubbisli, and I observed 
a number of people dragging the dead 
bodies out. Wluai I met his lord- 
ship again, liis voice w^as quite hoarse, 
and lie had two slight wounds, one 
in the check, and the other in the 
log. Ilis coat was cut up by musket- 
balls, and grape ; and was behind as 
if scissors liad slit it to pieces. At 
one in the morning, all the fleet hav- 
ing anchored in the middle; of the 
bay, admiral Van Capellaii came on 
board, and after congratulating his 
lordship, said, ‘ My lord, I am quite 
happy if I die now', after having got 
full satisfaction from these pirates; 
and we owe a great deal to your 
lordship for your gallant position 
with the Queen Charlotte, wliich was 
the safety and protection of more 
than 500 persons of our squadron.’ 
Lord Exmouth then gave a grand 
supper to the officers of the sliip ; 
and then every body went to sleep, 
almost like dead men.’ 

Salami* was sent off* again next day 
wdth a letter, demanding the instant 
delivery to the fleet of the British 
consul, all Christian slaves in the 
dominions of the dey, and a sum of 
money to compensate the losses oc- 
casioned to the allies ; on peril of 
an assault by bombs, which would go 
far to annihilate the city. The dey, 
on the receipt of this, despatched the 
captain of the port and the Swedish 
consul, to assure lord Exmouth that 


all his demands should be satisfied, if 
due time were allowed. The British 
consul was sent to the fleet on tlie 
29th, and stated that he had beeii 
kept in chains, deprived of his pro- 

K , and otherwise ill-treated ; and 
cut back to the town, accom- 

f ianied by captain Brisbane? and Sa- 
amd, to make arrangements for his 
final departure. ‘ At three r. m.,* 
continues Salamd, ^ we arrived inside 
the mole, where the dockyard^ arsenal, 
and storehouses, liad been almost de- 
stroyed ; and on going, after landing, 
to the top of the 'consurs house, we 
saw that there was not a building 
wliich liad not been damaged by our 
shots. About four, the captanLjpf 
the port came to take us to the dey’s 
palace. The dey was in a narrow 
gallery, open to tlic sea, on the third 
floor, where he was seated with 
crossed naked legs, on a high Turkish 
sofa, and having a long pipe in his 
hand.’ After a long conference be- 
tween captain Brisbane and the dey, 
during which Salatn6 acted as inter- 
preter, the dey, who had shown much 
pettish n(‘ss tliroughout, agreed to 
send all the slaves, that were in town, 
on board the fleet without delay, to- 
gether w^itli 382,501) dollars, the cost 
to which the kings of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia had been put by the Algerine 
piracies; and such slaves as were in 
the interior were to follow in a day 
or two. The dey being at length 
called upon to apologize to the Bri- 
tish consul for having treated him in 
a manner contrary to the law of nar 
tlons, and to pay him 3000 dollars 
for the property of which he liad 
been deprived, after a good deal of 
hesitation, complied ; and on the 80tb, 
Salame was again sent on shore to 
receive the slaves. ‘ When 1 arrived 
on sliore,’ says he, ‘ it was the most 
pitiable sight to see in what a horri- 
ble state these more than 1000 poor 
wretches were ; but it is impossible 
to describe their joy anddheerfulness. 
When our boats came inside the 
mole, I wished to receive them by 
number, but could not, because they 
directly began to throw Uiemselves in 
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by crowds ; and when we were shov- 
ing with them off tlie shore, they all 
at once took off their caps and shout- 
ed in Italian, ‘ Long live the king of 
England and the English admiral !' 
Some of these unfortunate people 
liad been for thirty-five years* in 
slavery ; and I only wish to present 
a notion of their cruel treatment, by 
mentioning the following. W hen the 
Barbary pirates take an European 
vessel, they put all on board in 
chains. There are three classes of 
chains ; the one 4uindrcd pounders 
for strong men, tlic sixty for old men, 
and the thirty for young persons. 
Iheae are placed round tlie body as 
a’Sfish, with a piece of chain on the 
right leg, joined by a ring to the 
foot. Thus these poor slaves must 
work, sleep, and live always with 
these chains ; the marks of wliicli I 
iiave seen round their bodies in deep 
furrows, which become black, and as 
hard as bone. Being thus manacled, 
they are sent to cut stone from the 
mountains, fell trees, carry sand and 
stones for building, or move guns 
from one place to another.’ 

When the transports had ancliorcd 
near the Queen Charlotte, the slaves 
came on deck, shouting for joy ; and 
they were found to amount to 1083, 
of all nations. In the end, J28 more 
wore released ; w^hich, with the 1792 
iK'fort^ ret'overed by lord Exmouth, 
made a total of 3003 souls. At 
hmgth the gallant admiral, having re- 
ceived full compensation in money 
for the expenses of the war, and 
placed 357,000 dollars on board the 
Severn for the king of Sicil\% and 
25,500 in the Heron for the king of 
Sardinia, sailed from Algiers with all 
the fleet, and arrived at Portsmouth 
on tlie Cth of October, after an ab- 
sence from England of only two 
months and eight days. In this con- 
test, the Algerines lost about 7000 
men in killed and wounded, and the 
combined British and Dutch, 833. 

Volcanic Phenomena in Eng- 
land. — In 1816 a portion of Hol- 
worth Cliff, Dorset, to the extent of 
tm acre and a half, on which w'iis a 


cottage tenanted by Baggs, a fisher- 
man, gradually sank thirty feet below 
its former level, the cottage remain- 
ing, with the exception of a slight 
crack in one of the walls, perfectly 
entire. Some time afterwards, this 
piece of ground made a further gra- 
dual slide in the same direction, car- 
rying the cottage with it, without 
any additional injury ; and during a 
period of nearly three years from its 
first removal, it occasionally con- 
tinued its progress dowuiwards, to the 
extent of nearly 500 feet, when it 
made a stand, exhibiting the entire 
cottage, with its accompanying gar- 
den, w'cdl stocked witli gooseberry 
and currant trec;s, and various vege- 
tables, all in the most flourishing con- 
dition. As portions of the cliff along 
the whole extent of this coast arc 
constantly falling, particularly after 
heavy rains, this slide, as it is called, 
did not at the time excite any par- 
ticular notice ; nor was there any 
thing which caused further remark 
until 1822, when a vapour w'as ob- 
served to )ise from that side of the 
cliff facing tlu*, sea. In October, 
1826, smoke began to issue from 
three apertures at the summit of the 
same clilf; and, in March, 1827, 
visiters to the spot, on looking into 
the apertures, saw massy blocks of 
stone enveloped in flames, w'liich 
threw out an intense heat, and a sul- 
phureous eflliiviiiin so oppressive, as 
nearly to stifle several persons. The 
attempt to see more of the wonders 
of nature by digging with pickaxes, 
drew down a large portion of the 
surrounding earth, and buried the 
phenomenon ; hut the smoke has 
ever since continued to rise. On 
Christmas eve, 1889, a convulsion of 
the earth, most probably connected 
with this subterranean fire, occurred 
so far off as Lyme, wdiich went in- 
land, destroyed the new road from 
Charmouth to Lyme, and at Dow- 
lands, near the sea, occasioned large 
tracts of soil to slide, on wliich were 
several cottages, orchards, and a cop- 
pice, leaving huge cliasma along the 
coast between Sidmouth and Seaton. 
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In this instance the cottages sank 
into the earth, just leaving the clnm- 
neys visible. A huge rock, fifty feet 
high, was suddenly thrown up in 
the sea, off Culverhole, at the 
moment of the convulsion. Al- 
though property was thus injured to 
the amount of 20,000/., happily no 
lives were lost. The cliffs on the 
coast siifiered no disruption. It is 
now clearly ascertained, that the fire 
in Holwortli cliff is occasioned by the 
salt water coming in contact with the 
mixture of pyrites, sulphur, and iron 
ore, that abound at the spot. The 
water, perforating the loose pebbles 
at the base of tlu’ cliff, first efiectc‘d 
the separation and reinoxal of the 
mass of earth ; and, in proof of this, 
it hds been observed, that the equi- 
noctial tidt's, owing to their coming 
more immediately in contact with the 
active internal agents, liave invari- 
ably, while they lasted, increased the 
smoke and effluvium to a prodigi(»us 
degree. At some future day, when 
the materials now feeding tfie inter- 
nal fire arc in part eonsum(‘d, tlie 
earth will most probably sink at the 
summit, and exhibit to the astonished 
Dorset folk tin* boiling crater of an 
active volcano. 

Loed Amherst's Kmkassy to 
China. — In 1816, lord Amherst was 
sent as ambassador-extraordinary to 
the emperor of China, to induce him 
to permit the residence of a Hritish 
minister at the court of Pekin. The 
emperor, under the pretext of wish- 
ing to accede to the proposal, de- 
manded the prostration of the am- 
bassador before liim, after the custom 
of eastern nations ; but when lord 
Amherst agreed thus to conform to 
court etiquette, provided a Chinese 
nobleman of the like rank with him- 
self performed the same prostration 
to a picture of king George III., the 
latter was refused on the part of the 
emperor, and the object of the mis- 
sion thus totally failed. Among the 
presents sent by the East India Com- 
pany, through his ]ordsi)ip, to the 
emperor, were two very extraordinary 
clocks, the work of English artists; 


They were in the form of chariots, 
each of which contained a lady seated, 
leaning her right hand on a part of 
the chariot ; under which was a clock, 
little larger than a shilling, tliat 
struck, repeated, and went for eight 
days without requiring winding up. 
A bird was on the lady’s finger, linely 
modelled, and set with diamonds and 
rubies, with its wings expanded fis if 
to fiy, and which was made to flutter 
fur a considerable time, on tou("hing 
a diamond button. The body of this 
curious bird, in ' which were tlic 
wheels that animated it,, was less 
than the sixteenth part of an inch. 
In the lady’s left hand was a gold(*ii 
tube, wilh a small round box* on efie 
toj), to which was fixed a circular 
ornament set in diamonds, whicli 
wont round in three hours. A dou- 
ble umbrella was over the lady’s 
head, supported by a small fluted 
pillar, and under whi' h was a bell 
that struck the hour, though appa- 
rently unconnected with the clock ; 
and at the lady’s feet was a golden 
dog, Ix'forc which were two birds, 
s(»t with precious stones, and af>pa- 
rentJy flying away with the chariot, 
wlndi, f lom anothei^secret motion, was 
contrived to run in any direction, 
while a boy appeared to push it for- 
ward. 1'licrc were also flowers, or- 
naments, and a flying dragon, all set 
with precious stones, or formed of 
them ; and the rest wais made of gold, 
most curiously executed, and pre- 
senting a wonderful specimen of iti- 
g(»nuity and talent. 

Spapields Hioth, 1810. — lii De- 
cember, 1816, a meeting was con- 
vened in Spafields, in the suburbs 
of London, by Watson, Tliistlewood, 
Preston, and Hooper, at which Air. 
Hunt also attended, ostensibly with a 
view to petition the regent for reliefi 
An immemse concotirse of the lower 
classes assembled ; and after hearing 
the harangues of Watson and other 
demagogues, a part of the populace 
entered the city, and seized the fire- 
arms there exposed to sale. A gen- 
tleman, named Platt, on remonstrat- 
ing with the mob that had entered a 
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gunsmith’s shop on Snow-hill, was 
shot ; and there is no calculating the 
amount of mischief that would liave 
ensued, had not th<5 magistrates and 
military acted most promptly. In 
1817 the four leaders were tried for 
high treason ; and the unenviable task 
of pleading for their lives fell to the 
lot of sir Charles Wetherell, who, 
with his usual eloquence, legal acu- 
men, and accurate knowledge of his- 
tory, after severely lashing them, ob- 
tained th(‘ir acrpiittal. 

Mission to Ashantek, 1817. — 
This powerful barbaric nation of 
Africa was first known to the Eu- 
rofi^eans in 1700; but it was not un- 
*til 181 1 that the British, having now 
the settlement of (yupe Coast Castle 
in its neighbourhood, found it ne- 
cessary to conciliate Quaiiiina the 
king. It was agn^^d therefore by 
our govornnieut. that Mr. F>o\vditch 
and three other genth'nieu should 
cross from Caj>e Coast to C'oomassie. 
tlu* Ashantee capital, where the} ar- 
rived May If). The def)Utn(iori was 
reci'ived with great pomp, and a ma- 
lefaetor instantly put to the torture, 
‘ to gratify the strangers tin? four 
were then ushered forw'ard by above 
warriors, })rau(lisliing tlu’ir sci- 
mitars, and firijig guns, towards tlie 
ground w'hcre the king had stationed 
himself. ‘The king, his tributaries, 
and captains/ says Mr. Bowiiitch, 

‘ were resplendent in the distance, 
surrounded by attendants of every 
description, and fronted by a mass of 
w ar ri ors. M ore than a h u ndred bands 
burst forth on our arrival, with the 
peculiar airs of their favourite chiefs ; 
the horns flourished defiance with the 
beating of innumerable drums and 
metal instruments, and then yielded 
for a w hile to the soft breathings of 
long flutes, which were truly harmo- 
riious. At least a hundred large 
umbrellas, which could shelter thirty 
persons each, were sprung up and 
down by the bearers with brilliant 
effect, being made of the most showy 
cloths and silks, and crowned with 
crescents, pelicans, elephants, and 
swords of gold ; while innumerable 
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smaller ones, of various coloured 
stripes, were crowded in the inter- 
vals. 

‘ Tlie prolonged flourishes of the 
horns, and a deafening tumult of 
drums, announced that wo were ap- 
proaching thi‘ king. We were al- 
ready passing the principal officers of 
liis household : tlie chamberlain, the 
gold-coin blower, the captain of the 
messeng(U's, tlie captain for royal 
executions, the captain of the market, 
the kt'cper of the royal burial-ground, 
and the masler of the bands, sat sur- 
rounded In a retinue and splendour, 
wdiicli bc'spuke the dignity and ini- 
])ortancc of their posts. The exe- 
cutioner, n man of immense size, 
wore a massi\(" gold hatchet on his 
breast ; and the exeent ion-stool w^as 
held before him, clotted in blood, 
and partly covered with a caul of fat. 
^J'he king's four linguists wore en- 
circli‘d In a sjilemlour inferior to 
none ; and their pi^culiar insignia, 
gold canes, were elevated in all di- 
rections, tied in bundles, like fasces. 
The ketqier of the treasury added to 
his ow'ji iruigniiicence by the osttai- 
tutioiis display of his service : the 
blow-pan l>oxes, scales, and W’eiglits, 
were of solid gold. A delay of some 
niiiiut(‘s, whilst we severally ap- 
proached to receive the king’s hand, 
afforded us a thorough view of Qua- 
mina. II is deportment especially ex- 
cis'd my atteiitio!! : his manners were 
majestic, yet courteous, and he did 
not allows iiis surpristi to beguile him 
for a moiiu3rit of the composure of 
the monarch. He appeared about 
thirty-eight years of age, was some- 
what corpulent, and possessed a be- 
nevolent countenance. He wore a 
fillet ofaggry brads round his temples, 
and had a necklace and bracelets ; 
and his fingers w'crc covered with 
rings. His waistcloth was of a dark 
green silk, a pointed diadem was ele- 
gantly painted in white on his fore- 
head, and the pattern of an epau- 
let on each shoulder ; and an orna- 
ment like a full-blown rose covered 
his whole breast. His gold ankle- 
strings were of delicate workman- 
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ship» and his sandals, of soft Avhitc 
leather, were embossed with sap- 
phires. He was seated in ii low 
chair, richly ornamented with gold, 
having a pair of gold cast-inets on his 
linger and thumb, wliich he clapped 
to enforce silence; while his numerous 
guards waved elephants’ tails and 
plumes of feathers like a small cloud 
before him. 

* Having passed on, and reached the 
end of the vast place of assembly, we 
were desired to seat ourselves under 
a tree, to receive the compliments of 
the king and all his officers in turn. 
The chief officers dismounted as they 
arrived within thirty yards of us, 
their principal captains preceding 
them, and a body of soldiers follow- 
ing with their arms reversed ; then 
came their bands, gold canes, pipers, 
and elephants’ tails. Tlie chief‘, witli 
a small body-guard, under his itui- 
brella, was generally supported around 
the waist by the hands of his favourite 
slave ; whilst captains halloed his 
warlike deeds and strong names, which 
were reiterated with the voices of 
stentors by those before and behind. 
Old captains of secondary rank were 
carried on the shoulders of strong 
slaves ; but a more interesting sight 
was presented in the young cabo- 
ceers, five and six years of ag(*, who, 
overweighed by ornaments, were car- 
ried in the same manner under ca- 
nopies. A band of Fetishmen, or 
priests, wheeled round and round as 
they passed, with amazing velocity. 
Manner was as various as ornament ; 
some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery; some with a gesture and 
carriage of defiance ; one distin- 
guished caboceer performed the war- 
dance, with a large spear, which 
grazed ns at every bound he made ; 
but the greater number passed us 
with order and dignity, some slipping 
one sandal, some both, some turning 
round, after taking each of us by the 
hand ; the attendants of others knelt 
before them, throwing dust upon 
their heads ; and the Moors appa- 
rently vouchsafed us a blessing. It 
was nearly eight o’clock before the 


king approached. It was a beautiful 
starlight night, and the torches which 
preceded him displayed the splendour 
of his regalia, and made the human 
trophies of the soldiers more awfully 
imposing. He stopped to impiire 
our names a second time, and to wish 
us a good night, which he did in u 
mild and deliberate manner : ho was 
followed by his aunts, cousins, and 
others of his family, having rows of 
fine gold chains around their necks. 
Numerous chiefs succeeded, and it 
was long before we were at liberty to 
retire ; when wc agreed in estimate 
ing the number of warriors we had 
seen, at 30,000.’ 

The party, some time after^ wefe^ 
present at the grand annual cere- 
monial of yam-gathering, which is a 
species of saturnalia, ami a period of 
coriiplete licence. On one of the 
days, all the heads of the kings and 
eabocoers whose states bad been con- 
cpiered, from Sai Tootoo to tlu? pre- 
sent reign, were displayed by two 
parties of executioners ; who passed 
ill an impassioned dance, clasliiiig 
tlieir knives on the skulls, in which 
sprigs of thyme were inserted to keep 
the spirits from troubling the king. 
On another day, a large quantity of 
rum was ordered to be poured into 
brass pans, in various parts of the 
town, the crowd pressing around, and 
drinking like hogs ; freemen and 
slaves, women and children, striking, 
kicking, and trampling each other 
under foot, and many falling head 
foremost into the pans. In less than 
an hour, excepting the principal men, 
not a sober person was to be seen, 
whether man, woman, or child ! On 
anotlier day, 100 culprits were bar- 
barously executed for the amusement 
of the crowd : several slaves were 
also sacrificed over a large brass pan, 
their blood mingling with the various 
vegetable and animal matter within, 
to complete the charm, and produce 
invincible fetish. All the chiefs kill 
several slaves, that their blood may 
flow into the hole whence the new 
yam is taken. Those who cannot 
afford to Ml slaves, take the head 
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of one already sacrificed, and place it 
on the liole. 

As Ashantec is one of the states 
from which slaves have been com- 
monly taken for our West India set- 
tlements, it is fair to reflect upon 
the substance of Mr. Bowditch’s 
statement in the following passages ; 
and it becomes a question (admit- 
ting, as we do, the moral injustice 
of slavery), whether the exchange of 
a regulated foreign servitude for a 
domestic state so fraught with evils 
of the most malignant kind, be not 
beneficial, rather than otherwise, to 
tlie interests of the coloured tribes. 
‘The decease of a person is announced 
by a discharge of musketry propor- 
tionate to bis rank, or tlie wealth of 
his family. In an instant you sec a 
crowd of slaves burst from tlie house, 
and run towards the bush, flattering 
themsclvc»s that the hindmost, or 
those surprised in the house, will 
furnish the human victims for sacri- 
fice, if they can but secrete themselves 
until the rite is over. The body is 
then handsomely dressed in silk and 
gold, and laid out on the bed, with 
the richest clothes beside it. One 
or two slaves are sacrificed at the 
door of the house. On the death of 
n king, his brothers, sons, and ne- 
phews, affecting temporary insanity, 
hurst forth with muskets, and fire 
jiromiscuously among the crowd ; 
even a man of rank, if they meet 
him, is their victim ; nor is their 
murder of him, or of any other, vi- 
sited or prevented ; the scene can 
scarcely be imagip'^Ui Few persons 
of rank dare to si** from their houses 
for the first two oi, ; three days ; but 
they religiously dritV forth all their 
vassals and slaves, is the most ac- 
ceptable composition for their own 
absence. The king’s\ Ocras are all 
murdered on his tomb, the number 
of a hundred or -?nprc,i , and women 
in abundance^ I was ai^iured by se- 
veral, that the offering ter Sai Qua- 
mina was repeated weekly for three 
months ; and thaf >200 slaves were 
sacrificed, and tweirty-five barrels of 
powder fired, each time. But the 
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custom for the king’s mother, the re- 
gent of the kingdom during the in- 
vasion of the Fantees, is most cele- 
brated. The king himself devoted 
3000 victims, and twenty-five barrels 
of powder 1 The large towns fur- 
nished 100 victims, and twenty bar- 
rels of powder each, and most of the 
smaller towns ten victims, and two 
barrels of powder each/ Mr. Bow- 
ditch estimates the number of mili- 
tary in Ashautce at 204,000. 

Shipwhecks of the Alceste and 
Meddsa, 1817. — The two melan- 
choly events in question are brought 
together for the sake of contrasting 
the good consequences of discipline, 
moral irianagement, and a trust in 
Providence, with the evils resulting 
from the neglect of order, and an 
attempt to live without God in the 
world. Lord Amherst was return- 
ing from his embassy to China, on 
hoard the Alceste frigate, captain 
Maxwell, when the vessel stnick, Fe- 
bruary 18, 18)7, on a reef of sunken 
rocks, near Caspar island, and re- 
mained immovable. It was soon too 
evident, from the injuries she had re- 
ceived, that any attempt to get her 
off' would be attended with fatal con- 
sequences ; so that the best bower- 
anchor was let go to keep her fast, 
and the pumps were abandoned. The 
ambassador and his suite, with a 
party of mariners under captain ilopp- 
ner, embarked as soon as possible for 
Java, in the barge and cutter, to ob- 
tain assistance ; when the captain and 
crew contrived to fix their abode on 
tile island of Pulo Leat, and to gather 
from the wreck a sufficiency of stores, 
to supply the whole, by an excellent 
management, until the arrival of tlie 
Teriiate. This vessel, despatchediiy 
lord Amherst, conveyed the party 
safely from Pulo Leat, March 3rd, 
and landed tliem safely on the 9th at 
Batavia. While on the island, they 
were forcibly attacked by the piratical 
Malays, who burned the wreck, and 
occasioned still greater deprivations 
to the crew ; but captain Maxwell, 
by his admirable arrangements, pre- 
served bis officers and men from the 
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horrors of anarchy, and instructed 
them, by his own example, to rely on 
that Power which is able to save, 
however dire the calamity that op- 
resses. Far ditferent from this liad 
een the conduct of a large portion <ui 
board The Aledma^ a I'rench frigate 
of forty-four guns, when she met 
with a similar misfortune. 

The Medusa had sailed in June, 
1816, from Aix, in Franco, witli 
400 persons, to take i)ossession | 
of the settlement on the African 
coast between cape Blanco and th<i 
mouth of the Gambia, ct'di‘d b}^ Bri- 
tain on the peace of 18l.>. Olf cape 
Finisterre, the ship stranded on a 
sandbank, June 22. Nothing could 
exceed the consternation of all on 
board ; and as six boats could not 
take on board 400 nu‘n, the captain I 
soon drew the plan of a raft, cajjahle, j 
as it was said, of carrying 200 men, I 
with provisions for afl; the crews of j 
the boats (tlie other 200), to come at 
meal-time to the raft for their rations, j 
The soldiers were the first sent on | 
the raft : they wished to lake with 
them their muskets ami some rounds 
of ammunition, but tiiis was op[)Osed, 
though the officers kept tb(?ir fowling- 
pieces and pistols. In all, there w'cre 
on the raft 1 /jO persons, twenty-nine 
of whom were sailors ; there was one 
woman, and the remainder were sol- 
diers. At seven on the morning of 
the 5tli of July the signal of de- 
arture wjis given ; when four of tlu* 
oats, stood out to sea, and the raft 
soon follow’cd, towed by the barge 
and longboat. The party on the raft, 
however, were sadly off f(»r provi- 
sions ; several casks of flour, six bar- 
rels of wine, and two small casks of 
water had been put upon it ; hut the 
weight had caused it to sink so much, 
that it became necessary to throw 
the flour into the sea. The people 
were packed so closely that they 
could not stir ; and every where, ex- 
cept in the centre, the water rose as 
high as the waist. 

After proceeding some leagues, 
first the barge and then the longboat 
threw off the tow-rope, notwithstand- 


ing the urgent appeals of the poor 
creatures on the raft ; so that the ma- 
chine was left alone on the vast 
ocean. ‘ Our consterimtion,* says a 
survivor, ' w as beyond description : 
the soldiers and sailors immediately 
gave themselves up to despair ; nor 
could we of the ship’s company 
avoid sharing their feans, tliough we 
showed more fortitude. Wlicn quiet 
was a little restored, wc began to feel 
sevonJy the calls of hunger ; and 
after we had taken our first meal, 
which consisted of biscuit-paste and 
wine, we fixed on the quantity of 
provisions w’hich should be daily dis- 
tributed to (‘aclj man. Many of, the 
officers iioiv employt^d themsc*lvcs‘^i^ 
encouraging tin* soldiers to take re- 
venge on their companions when they 
should reach tlie shore. Though 
surionnded bv dangers, ihey felt no 
gratilute to Almighty for having 
supported t)n»m thus long ; but, at a 
moment when they most needed llis 
prot(‘cting arm, tijeir nnnds were 
filled witli auger and revenge, and 
they uttered nothing but expressions 
of rage. In the ev^aiing a bett<;r spirit 
prevailed ; our prayers w'orc directed 
with fervour to Heaven, and we de- 
rivt‘d from this salutary exercisi? the 
comfort of hope. Niglit came on, 
the w ind fresliened, and the sea rose. 
The ww’es struck with violence against 
the raft, and ahvay.'^ threw downtliosc 
that were unaceustomed to the sea, 
as indeed wxt(^ most of our compa- 
nions. In the middle of the night 
the weather became worse ; the weaves 
now rolled over us and threw us 
dowm wdth violence ; and tlie cries of 
the people mingled awfully witli the 
roaring of the waters.* About seven 
in the morning the sea became calm, 
and tlie wind fell ; and we then found 
that twxdvc had dipped between the 
openings of the raft, and perished. 
The next day was fine, and we spent 
it in great tranquillity; every one 
felt satisfied that the boats would 
shortly appear ; evening came, how- 
ever, and they did not. Despair now 
seized the people : and when night 
came on, the soldiers and sailors, con- 
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sidering their deKStruction inevitable, 
resolved to drown the sense of their 
situation by drinking, llusliiiig to- 
M^ards a casK of wine, and making a 
large hole in it, they drank a consi- 
derable quantity ; but in the empty 
state of their stomachs, the wine so 
(’xcited them, that tliey re.solve<l to 
rid themselves of their officers, and 
tlien to destroy the raft. With this 
design, one of tliem moved to the 
edge with a boarding hateljet, and 
began to strike at the ropes : we 
tluTefore rushed upon this ringleader, 
and thouglk he made a desperate re- 
sistance, despatched i\im. Some pas- 
stuigers and subalterns now hapjnly 
itoined us ; for the mutinet'rs \yoyv 
going to make n general attack on us, 
and tlui fight became general. Dur- 
ing the contest, in which several pe- 
rished, the wretches thr<*\v into tlie 
sea, together \?ith her huHi)jui<l, the 
unfortunate w'<»man who was on 
board; M(‘s.srs, Correard and Lavil- 
lette, iiowever, plunged and saved 
them, and the tumult btMiig sliortly 
after, to all appearance, subdued, many 
asked pardon of us on tlieir knees. 
Jhit when almost midniglit, the sol- | 
(liers again nislK.‘d upon us Avitli the 
iury of madnieu ; and such of them 
as had no arms, iiit their adversaries 
in tlie most cruel manner. Having 
at length repulsed some, and ap- 
peased others, were again fi>r a 
time in peace. 

‘'fhe manner in wdiich wfMverest^ 
verally affected this night deserves to 
be mentioned. Mr. Savigny had most 
agreeable visions; Ik; fancied himself 
in a rich and highly-cultivated coun- 
try, surrounded by happy companions. 
Some desii'ed their companions not to 
Icar, that tiiey were going to look for 
succour, and would soon ret urn ; they 
then plunged into the Others 

l>ecaine furious, and rus^i on their 
comrades witli drawn swords, asking 
for the wing of a chicken, or some 
bread. Some, thinking themselves 
still aboard tlie frigate, called for 
their hammocks, that they might go I 
below to sleep. Others imagined 
they saw ships, or a harbour, behind 
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which was a noble city. Mr. Cor- 
reard bidieved be was in Italy, enjoy- 
ing all the delights of that country : 
one of the officers said to him, ‘ 1 re- 
collect that we have been deserted by 
the boats, but don’t be afraid, 1 have 
just written to the governor, and in 
a few^ hours we shall be in safety.’ 
It is true these illusions did not last 
for any time, because the noise and 
confusion before us constantly broke 
tliem ; but they returned on us, and 
always with more force, during the 
whole night. 

On the return of day, we found 
tliat sixty-five had perished during 
the night ; hut we had only lost two 
of* our party, and not a single officer. 
This wfuidcrful diffierence can only be 
ascribed to tlu‘ comparative strength 
of mind we displayed; and it is a 
striking jiroof'of tlie power every man 
lias of resisting evil, if he will not 
gi\e way to dcspaii. We had now 
only on<^ cask of wine to be divided 
amongst sixty men, and it was neces- 
sary therefore to put ourselves on 
half allowance. For forty-eight hours 
\sc had taken nothing solid, and now 
resolved on making every possible 
exertion to catch some fish ; wc 
made hook.s of the soldiers* tags, but 
tlie current drew them under the raft ; 
we bent a bayonet also, to catch 
sharks, and a shark bit at and strnight- 
ene<l it. Some* tried to support exist- 
ence by feeding on tlie dead bodies of 
their companions ; while others gnaw- 
ed the soldiers’ belts and cartridge- 
boxes. I’lie day was calm, and our 
agitation of mind yielded for a mo- 
numt to hope ; we expected to sec 
either the boats or some ship : we 
prayed to God, and put our trust in 
Him. Night came on, still no assist- 
ance ; the wind, however, was not so 
high, and the sea was calmer : wc 
took some minutes’ rest, but the most 
frightful dreams disturbed us. Wasted 
away by hunger and thirst, standing 
in water up to our knees, and not 
able to take rest but m that position, 
we bore in our looks the marks of 
approaching death. The morning of 
the fourth day after our departure 
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from the frigate, presented to our 
view the dead bodies of twelve of 
our companions who had expired 
during the night : all these with the 
exception of one ,werc committed to 
the deep. Tiiis day also was fine, 
and our minds again began to indulge 
in hopes ; about four o’clock in the 
evening a shoal of flying-fish passed 
under the raft, and a great number 
of them got entangled in the spaces 
between the timbers ; we threw our- 
selves upon them and caught about 
200. We immediately returned 
thanks to God for tliis imhopcd-for 
relief ; and felt greatly refreshed by 
the meal they aflbrded us. Had it 
not been for another rebellion, wc 
might have passed a comfortable 
night ; but some Spaniards, 1 nilians, 
and negroes, who had liitherto taken 
no part with the mutineers, formed a 
plot to throw us all into the s(*a, in 
order to get possession of a bag of 
money, which we had tied to the 
mast-head, as a common fund to ho 
made use of, should wc rcacli the 
land! We were again, therefore, 
obliged to take arms, and were sup- 
ported by the sailors, who seized the 
ringleader and threw him into the 
sea. A desperate combat ensued, 
and the fatal raft was quickly piled 
Muth dead bodies ; but at length the 
mutineers being repulsed, and (xuiet 
restored, we endeavoured to take a 
little sleep. 

‘ On the fifth morning wc found 
our number reduced to thirty, wc 
had lost five of our faithful sailors, 
and those who still survived were in 
a most deplorable state. The sea- 
water had stripped the skin from our 
feet and legs ; we were covered with 
wounds and bruises, which, constantly 
irritated by the salt-water, gave us 
intolerable pain : only twenty of us 
were able to stand upright, or move 
about ; and we had only wine enough 
for four days, and scarcely a dozen 
fish. Twelve, and amongst them the 
woman, were now so ill, that there 
was no hope of their surviving ; and 
as they might live long enough to re- 
duce our stock to a very low ebb, we 
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came to the horrible and unjustifiable 
resolution of throwing them into tlie 
sea. Three sailors and a soldier took 
the task on themselves ; and while it 
was being executed, we turned away 
our eyes from the awful sight, trust- 
ing that, in thus endeavouring to pro- 
long our own lives, we were shorten- 
ing theirs but a few hours. This 
gave us the means of subsistence for 
six additional days. On the nintli 
day, a white butterfly, of tlie kind so 
common in France, flew over our 
heads, and settled on the sail, inspir- 
ing us with tlie pleasing hope that 
wc were near land : some of us al- 
ready were looking on this wretched 
morsel with desire, whilst others, coTii 
sidcring it the harbinger of our deli- 
verance, took it under their protec- 
tion. Trifling as was the circum- 
stance of an insect settling upon our 
raft, it animated us to fresh exertions. 
We liad recourse to every expedit^nt 
which might lessen the wretchedness 
of our situation. W e detached some 
planks from the raft, and made a sort 
of platform on which to lie down ; 
and various devices were resortc^d to, 
to relieve our dreadful thirst. It will 
scarcely be believed ’that, on one oc- 
casion, we contended for two small 
phials of a liquor for cleaning the 
teeth, which were husbandeerwith 
the greatest care, two drops of it pro- 
ducing a delightfully soothing sensa- 
tion. One of us had found an empty 
bottle, which still retained some scent 
of the perfume it Jiad formerly held ; 
to smell at this for an instant ap- 
peared the highest enjoyment. Some 
kept their wine, and sucked it slowly 
through a quill ; the intoxication, how- 
ever, it produced upon their debilitat- 
ed frames was remarkable, even incit- 
ing them to angry disputes, and to de- 
stroy themselves. Three soon died. 

‘ C)n thPIflth of Jiil)% eight of us 
resolved on trying to reach the coast, 
to which wc supposed ourselves near, 
on a smaller raft, which we construct- 
ed of boards and spars ; but when 
tried, it immediately upset. We 
therefore gave it up, resolving to 
wait upon tlie raft for death j which, 
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unless we were shortly relieved, could 
not be very distant. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th, the sun shone bright- 
ly ; and when we had addressed our 
prayers to the Almighty, we distri- 
InUed the rations of w’lne. Whilst 
each was taking his portion, an officer 
discovered a ship in the horizon, and 
with a shout of joy informed us of it. 
It is impossible to describe the ecstasy 
we felt at the sight ; each looked upon 
liis delivery ns certain, and returned 
2 ‘epcatcd thanks to God. Still, in the 
midst of these hopes, we wore appre- 
liensive wo might* not be seen. We 
straightened some hoops, and to the 
end fastened some handkerchiefs of 
different colours. \Vc then united 
Aur cflorts, and raised a nuiu to die 
top of the mast, who waved these 
flags. For half an hour we were sus- 
pended between hope and fear ; some 
of us thought that the vessel was 
<*oming nearer, whilst others, with 
more accuracy, asserted that she was 
making sail away from us. In fact, 
in a short time the v<?ssel disappeared. 
Wo now resigned ourselves to de- 
spair ; envying even those whom 
death had taken away from tlu! suf- 
ferings we were now to undergo. 

‘ We bad passed two liours in de- 
sponding leflections, when the mas- 
ter-gunner, who was in tiie fore part 
ol' the raft, suddenly uttered a loud 
( ry of * We are saved, — tiic brig is 
close to us !’ We rushed from an 
awning under which we had been 
huddling, and found that she was in 
fact only a mile distant, and was 
steering directly towards us, under a 
press of sail. Joy now again suc- 
ceeded to despair, we embraced each 
other, and burst into tears : even 
those whose wounds rendered tliem 
incapable of more exertion, dragged 
lliemselves to the side of the raft, 
‘ to enjoy the sight of thej||Mel, which 
wo recognised to be tlie w|us. The 
crow waved their hats, to express 
tlioir pleasure at liaving come to our 
n?lief; and in a short time wc were 
all (fifteen in number) on board the 
brig, where were some who had been 
saved in the boats# Every one was 


affected to see our miserable condition ; 
ten out of the fifteen were scarcely 
able to move ; the skin was entirely 
stripped from our limbs, our eyes wore 
sunk, our beards long, and we were in 
the most emaciated condition ; but the 
care of the surgeon, and the kind at- 
temtion of every one on board, soon 
wrought in us the most favourable 
change. 

* A party in a schooner reached the 
Medusa fifty-two days after she had 
been abandoned ; but what was their 
astonislunont to find, that three of 
the miserable wretches left on board 
had outlived their sufferings, though 
apparently now at the point of death. 
They had kept in separate corners of 
tlie wreck, which they never quitted 
but to look for food ; and this had lat- 
terly consisted of tallow and a little 
bacon. If on these occasions they ac- 
cidentally met, they used to run at 
each otbor with drawn knives; so 
completely had selfishness stifled that 
sympatliy which fellow sufferers are 
disposed to feel for each other. It 
is a fact worthy of record, that so long 
as these men abstained from strong 
liquor, they wore able to support the 
hardships of their situation in a sur- 
prising manner ; but wlion they be- 
gan to drink brandy, their strength 
rapidly diminished. The poor fel- 
lows received all the attention which 
their situation required, were safely 
conveyed by the schooner to Sene- 
gal, and recovered.’ 

Wati-ri.oo Bridge completed 
1817. — It is longer than any other 
bridge over the Thames, and is per- 
fectly level. The cost exceeded a 
million sterling; and from its stabi- 
lity, it is calculated to remain a mo- 
nument of arcbitectiiral beauty and 
simplicity to remote ages. It has 
nine elliptical arches, each of 120 feet 
span ; and is forty-two feet broad, 
and 1242 feet long. It was projected 
as the Strand bridge, when begun in 
1811 ; but the victory of Waterloo, 
before its completion, and its formal 
opening by the conqueror in person, 
occasioned the change of name. 
Savings-banks £STABUSB£D 1817, 
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—Many charitable individuals had in- 
duced certain among the labouring 
classes to put by weekly a small por- 
tion of their earnings, as a provision 
for declining years ; and had lixed 
upon secure depositories for such 
savings. Mr. Smitii, a clergyman at 
Wendover, Bucks, was })erhaps the 
first who systematically planned a 
savings-bank, 1799, by inducing his 
parisliioncrs to bring to Ihin ever}* 
Sunday evening during the summer 
months, any sum, from twopence up- 
wards, wliich they were inclined to 
lay by from their wcickly wages. In 
1817 the phin was thought worthy of 
parliamentary notice ; and a law was 
passed, the better to preserve' tliese 
collections for tJie ultimate benefit of 
the depositors, whereby goverriiuent 
security was given, and a fair interest 
allowed. When, therefore, the trus- 
tees of any savings-bank receive' 50/. 
they must pay it into the national 
fund, and receive, in lieu, from the 
commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, a debenture bear- 
ing interest 8/. I6is. 0^(L per cent, per 
year, and allow to the depositors an 
interest o(2ld, per day, or SL 8s. 5>/. 
per cent, per year, taking the balance 
to themselves for the expenses of the 
bank, viz., one farthing per cent, per 
day. The trustees are not allowed 
to receive deposits from any wliose 
previous deposits have amounted to 
150/. ; and when the balance <lue to 
any one depositor amounts with in- 
terest to 200/., no further interest is to 
be allowed. Persons are not allowed 
to subscribe into more than one 
savings-bank at a time. The total 
number of these banks in England, 
Wales, and Ireland (for Scotland 
seems to be content with the interest 
given on small deposits by i>rivatc 
bankers), was recently 500, with 
funds amounting to 16,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

The Adult Orphan Institution 
FOUNDED, 1817. — This is one of the 
* heaven-originated’ charities of Eng- 
land’s metropolis, and was planned 
(at the suggestion of the excellent 
princess Charlotte of Saxe Coburg) 
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among the royal family, and some 
noblemen and gentlemen, who com- 
passionated the state of deprivation 
in which the children of clergymen, 
and oi‘ military and naval officers, are 
often left by the premature loss of 
their parc'nts ;■ a state which tliey, of 
all young persons, ur(‘ usually least 
prepared to endure. In some in- 
stances, the widows of military and 
naval officers are siip[)orLed by the 
state ; but for the bereft families of 
the clergy there is no legal provision. 
The care of the latter peculiarly 
therefore merits r)ifr attention. Ac- 
customed, from their education and 
connexions, to the respect of their 
rieigliboe.rhood, and, from theif re- 
tired liabits, iiiiar(tuaintod wilii the 
usages f>f the world, see tliern on a 
sudden, by the decease of the hus- 
band and father, driven from their 
very honu', and at once outcasts and 
aliens upoTi earth ! They ‘ cannot dig 
— to b('g they are ashanied while the 
s(msibility of cultivated iiiinds gives 
keenness to tlu'ir sufferings, sharpens 
every pang, and flings a horror over 
evt ry privation. 

Sjnuapoiu: made an English Co- 
lony, ltSl8. — This island is at the 
southern extremity of Malacca, thirty 
mih's long and twc'lvc broad, and 
once belonged to the Portuguese and 
Dutcli. With the consent of the 
Malay prin(*es of Jehorc, and of the 
king of Holland, the English formed 
a settlement thereon, 1818 ; and it 
has from tliat period gone on im- 
proving as a eommercial station. 
Singapore is low and flat, with an 
extensive chain of saline and fresh- 
water marshes ; in several parts it is 
covered with lofty timber and lux- 
uriant vegetation. On the east of 
the harbour, enterprising British mcr- 
cliants are erecting subsUintial and^ 
ornamcntilllll^ouscs fronting the sea, 
pr<.*seiuin^r strange coairast to the 
wretched tenements of the Malays. 
The ground is generally raised three 
feet, and tl)e mansions have a superb 
entrance, by an ascent of granite 
stairs ; tlien there is an elegant por- 
tico, supported by Grecian columns : 
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the rooiTis are with Venetian I 

windows down to the floor, and fur- 
nished in a luxiirioits manner ; each 
iiuinsion is provided with its baths, 
billiard-tables, &c., and its grounds 
are tastily laid out with shrubs of 
jx’autiful fjliago, the tout vmcmbk 
alfording a most picturesque prospect 
from tlw shipping in the roadstead. 
As ilie isle is used rather as an entrev 
pot than for its own produce, it has 
no stuphi for (‘X[>ort ; the agaragar, 
a sea-w<jed like fern, much valued in 
(Miina, is its most useful article of 
growth; and from it glue, paint, and 
a rieJi jelly used for sw^eetmeats, are 
extracted. Sago is the only nianu- 
faittAi'e, and is brought in its rough 
state to' the isle from Borneo. For 
the government, act: Penang. 

SOCTHWAUJC COMrLETKD, 

1819. — It is a nuignilicem structure 
of etist-irori, with stone pi»*rs, de- 
stgiiedhy Mr. Ri'nnie, and consists of 
three arches the eentiM.' oiu' having ft 
<pan of 210 feet. '^J'iie bridge and 
the approaelies cost 800,000/., with a 
w'eight of iron of />7N0 tons ; being 
one ol’ tlte most stupendous works 
ever formed of such materials. 

ThK CuiNKSK^ PaiMROSK INTKO- 
1810, I’uoM m iik East, — This, 
in’ing one of the few plants whieh 
(‘nliv('n the greenhouse from No- 
vember to February, must be con- 
^id(’red a great hortieultural treasure, 
'file tirst root flow^cred in (be coJlee- 
linji of Lady Farnborougl;, 1820, 

ThK Rl’srsC’lTATlON Ol* PoAirEU 

AND Hehcitlaneum, 1820. It was in 
I7];b that actual proof was obtained 
of the situation of these two cities, 
wlien some labourers, in digging a 
well, struck upon a statue on the 
ix'uehes f»f a theatre of Hcrctila- 
neimj. The king of Sicily hereupon 
directed that every thing brought 
liom beneath should be dt^sited in 
jiis palace ; and in a few years a w ork 
in six volsi folfo was published, giv- 
ing an aclbptint of sucli discoveries. 
Hercutatieum liad been doubly sc;aled 
down by torrents of lava that had 
i^siu (I subsequently to the eruption 
<jf ’79, A. V i imomuch that a mass of 


gray stone, twenty-four feet in depth, 
had been formed everywhere over it ; 
wdiile Pompedi had only loose ashes 
above it Galleries, therefore, were 
cut to the principal buildings of Hcr- 
cnlanenni, and a few of them were 
cleared ; but at Pompeii the labour- 
ers, in very recent years, have been 
far more successful. Tlie latter city, 
after remaining concealed for nearly 
1800 years, has been almost wholly 
recov(;red ; and, with the exception 
of roofs, its houses look as if they 
had been tenaiitt'd but yesterday, and 
as if they miglit he inhabited to- 
morrow, That it is the ancient city 
of Pomj)eii, is ])r()ved by an inscrip- 
tion over one of the principal gates, 
111 all instances, the roofs have been 
destroyed by the matter that pressed 
upon them. The interior walls of 
the Ixqter classes of houses are gene- 
rally ornameuled with mouldings in 
•<tuec(>, and witli j)aintings of fruit, 
lIowa‘rs, laufUca[>es, iigures, or ara- 
besques : and, where only a plain 
surface was painted, the colours, such 
as gre(»n, blue, and purple*, are as 
fresh as if tin* jiainier’s brush had 
just ]>assed o\er them. In many in- 
stances. tlie Hoors of tlie halls and 
rooms are cover(xl wdth mosaic. On 
tl.e thresliold of one private house 
there is wnittf'n, in mosaic and large 
(Tipital letters, the Roman term of 
saJiilalion, Wtv (welcome). At the 
entrance of atiother house there is 
s})iritcdly represented in mosaic on 
the Hoor, the figure of a fierce chained 
dog in the act of flying at some one, 
and the words rai>r canvm (beware of 
the dog) inscribed beneath- The 
chain and the jagged collar are much 
tlie. same wo now^ use; and the dog is 
not unlike the Corsican bull-dog, 
inucli^prized by the modern Italians 
as a \ouse-dog, on account of its 
strength, holdn(?ss, and ferocity. In 
.some cas(»s, the mosaic work, that 
covers the rooms like a carpet, 
merely represents a minutely dotted 
surface of pieces of black and white 
marble, wdtli or without a fancy bor- 
der round it. In other cases more 
colours arc employed ; and fantastic 
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and elegant patterns delineated. Tlic 
house of Sallust lias been clearly as- 
certained ; also those of various offi- 
cial personages, such as the quaestor ; 
while shops of different artisans, with 
the implements of their trade, have 
been admirably identified. In almost 
every house, even of the better order, 
was a room devoted, as a shop, to 
the sale of the overplus produce of 
the owner’s estate. 

‘ The remains of Pompeii,’ says 
Mr. Matthews, ‘ aftbrd a truly inte- 
resting spectacle ; it is like a resur- 
rection from the dead. The progress 
of time and decay is arrested; and 
you are admitted to the temples, the 
tiieatres, and the domestic privacy of 
a people, who have ceased to exist 
for seventeen centuries. Nothing is 
wanting but the inhabitants. Even 
now, a morning’s walk through the 
solemn silent streets of Pompeii, will 
give you a livelier idea of their modes 
of life than all tlie. books in the w'oild. 
They seem, like the French of the 
present day, to have existed only in 
public. Their theatres, temples, ba- 
silicas, forums, are on the most splen- 
did scale ; but in their private dwell- 
ings we discover little or no atten- 
tion to comfort. The houses have a 
small court, round which the rooms 
are built, which are rather cells than 
rooms ; the greater part are without 
windows, and receive light only from 
the door. There arc no chimneys ; 
the smoke of the kitchen, which is 
usually low and dark, must have 
found its way through a hole in the 
ceiling. The doors are so low, that 
you are obliged to stoop to pass 
through them. The stucco paintings 
with which the walls are covered, arc 
but little injured ; and upon being 
wetted, they appear as fresh as ever. 
Brown, red, yellow, and blue/ are the 
prevailing colours. If it were not for 
the pilfering propensity of visiters, wc 
migiit have seen every thing os it 
really was left at the time of the 
grmt calamity : even to the skeleton, 
which was found with a purse of 

? jold in its hand, trying to run away 
rooi the impending destruction, 


and exhibiting * the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death.’ The ampliU 
theatre is very perfect, as indeed are 
the other two tl eatrcs intended for 
dramatic repress Autions ; though it 
is evident that \ey had sustained 
some injuiy from the eartliquake, 
which had already much damaged 
this devoted town, before its final de- 
struction by the eruption of Vesu- 
vius. The paintings on the walls of 
the amphitheatre represent the com- 
bats of gladiators and wild beasts, 
the dens of which remain just as tliey 
were. Tim tvro theatres are as close 
together as our Drury-lano and Co- 
vent-garden. Tlie larger one, which 
might have contained 5000 persons, 
like the amphitheatres, had *110 rt>of, 
but was open to the light of day. 
The stage is very much circumscrib- 
ed : there is no depth ; and there 
are consequently no side scenes ; the 
form and appearance are like those 
of our own theatres when the drop 
scene is down. In tlic hack scene 
of the Roman stage, which, instr*ad 
of canvass, is composed of nnehange- 
ablc brick and marble, arc three 
dooi*s; and there arc two others on 
the sides, answering to our stoge- 
doors. Tiie little theatre is in bettor 
preservation than the other ; and it 
is supposed this was intended for 
musical entertainments. The temple 
of Isis has suffered little injury ; tlie 
statues, indeed, have been taken aw^ay; 
but you sec the very altar on which 
the victims were offered; and you 
may now ascend without ceremony 
the private stairs which led to the 
sanctum sanctorum of the goddess. 

‘ The streets arc very narrow ; the 
marks of wheels on the pavement 
show that carriages were in use ; but 
there must have been some regula- 
tion to prevent their meetins each 
othtr ; for one carriage would have 
occupied ^the whole of the street, 
except the narrow trotioir, raised on 
each side for foot passengers, for 
whose accommodation there are also 
raised stepping-stones, in order to 
cross from one side to the other. 
There is often an emblem over the 
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door of a house, that determines the 
profession of its former owner. The 
word Salve on one, seems to denote 
that it was an irr;, as we have in our 
days the sign of Th Salutation. Many 
of "the paintings on the walls arc very 
c‘Iegant in taste and design ; and they 
often assist ns in ascertaining the 
uses for which the different rooms 
w ere intended. For example, in the 
baths wc find Tritons and Naiads; 
in the bedcliambers Morpheus scat- 
ters his poppies ; and in the eating- 
room a sacrifice to il^sculapius teaches 
us, ‘ that we shoulcl eat to live, and 
not live to oat.’ In one of these 
rooms arc the remains of a tricli- 
n.h/ni. A baker’s shop is as plainly 
indicated, as if the loaves were now 
at Jiis window. There is a mill for 
the grinding of corn, and an oven 
for halving ; and the surgeon and 
druggist have also been traced, by 
the (piality of the articles found in 
their res[)Octive dwellings. 

* Hut the most (*onipletc specimen 
that w(» have of an ancient residence, 
is the villa whicli has been discovered 
at a small distance without the gate. 
It is on a more splendid scale titan 
any of the houses in the town ; and 
it has been preserved with scarcely 
any injury. 8ome have imagined it 
io he the Pompeianum, or villa of 
f ^icero. Be this as it may, it must 
liave belonged to a man of taste. 
Situated on a sloping bank, the front 
entrance opens as it Avere into the 
first floor ; belowr whicli, on the 
garden side, into wliich the house 
loolts (for the door is the only aper- 
ture on the road side) is a ground 
floor, with spacious arcades and open 
rooms, all facing the garden ; and 
above are the sleeping-rooms. I'lic 
walls and ceilings of this villa are or- 
namonted with paintings, all which 
liavo a relation to the uses of the 
‘'>^partment.s in which they are i)Iaced. 
hi the middle.of the garden there is 
reservoir of water, surrounded by 
t'Olumns ; and the ancient well still 
»'<;niain5. Though we have many spe- 
ninons of Roman glass in their drink- 
i*ig-vessels, it lias been doubted whe- 


ther they were acquainted with the 
use of it for windows. Swinburne, 
Imwevcr, in describing this villa, says, 

* in the window of a bedchamber some 
panes of glass are still remaining.’ 
This would seem to decide the ques- 
tion ; but they remain no longer. 
The liost was fond of conviviality, if 
we may judge from the dimensions of 
his cellar, which extends under the 
whole of the house and the arcades 
also ; and many of tlie amphorm re- 
main, in which the wine was stowed. 
It was here that the skeletons of 
twenty-seven poor wretches were 
found, who took refuge from the 
fiery shower that would have killed 
them at once, to suffer the lingering 
torments of being starved to death. 
It was in one of tlic porticoes lead- 
ing to the outward entrance, that 
the hones, supposed to be those of 
tlu‘ master of the house, were found 
with a key in one hand, and a purse 
of gold in the other. So much for 
Pompeii ! 1 lingered among its 

ruins till the close of evening; and 
have seldom passed a day with feel- 
ings of interest so strongly excited, 
or with impressions of the transient 
nature of [dl human possessions so 
strongly enforccMl, as by tlic solemn 
solitudes of this resuscitated town.’ 

From recent discoveries it is evi- 
dent that at least one other town, in 
addition to the two restored, is lying 
safely uiidcv the matter of Vesuvius. 

Assassination of the Duke op 
Beiuu, 18*20,— This prince, the se- 
cond son of the count d' Artois, and 
ncphc3w of Louis XV II I, of France, 
left the opera-house at Paris, at 
eleven o’clock on the niglit of Fe- 
bruary 13th with his duchess, and, 
after handing her into the carriage, 
was returning to his box in the 
theatre, when a man, named Louvel, 
forcibly grasped his shoulder, and 
plunged into his bosom, up to the 
handle, a poniard six inches long. 
The assassin succeeded in getting out 
of the immediate crowd, but w^as fol- 
lowed and secured by two gentlemen 
of the court. The duke was carried 
into a room of the theatre, and laid 
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upon benches and cushions ; when enter the room, said in a low tone, 
the wound was proved to be mortal. ‘ Pardon, sire, the man who struck 
His unhappy father, and several other the blow! pardon him ! I must have 
members of the family, were soon in unknowingly offended him !' King 
attendance. When the royal suf- Louis, being grievously affected, was 
ferer had been placed in tlic easiest advised by the physician, M. Du- 
position that could be devised, he puytroii, to retire ; but his majesty 
called for ‘ his daughter, and the hi- exclaimed, ‘ 1 am not afraid to look 
shop of Angelee and when the in- upon death : 1 have a last duty to 
fant princess was broiigiit to him in discharge to my son/ At that mo- 
her cradle, he kissed her, and gave ment the duke expired. The king 
her his benediction, siiying, ‘ Poor then, taking the arm of M. Diipny- 
infant ! may you be less unfortunate tron, approached the hod, closed the 
than the rest of your house !* Al- eyes of his nephew, and took a last 
though topical bleedings reliev<Ml the adieu. 

duke, he felt convinced that his (md The assassin Louvel was tried on 
was approaching ; and having made the otli of June ; and he persisted in 
a confession l>efore all present of the declaring that he ha<l no aeconiplicj^s, 
sins he acknowledged lie had com- but that he considered he had done 
mitted, he a^ked pardon of (rod for hi& country a service in ridding it of 
all his offences, and of liis fellow the only llourbon who was likely, 
men, for such of his actions as might from his youth, to give his family an 
have tended to scandal iz(‘ them. He heir. He was an Atheist, and had 
then r(?ceived the last sarranient, at Paine's ‘Ago of Reason’ and 

the hands of the cure of St. lloch. ‘ Rights of Man.’ He was found 
The king hiins(’lf arrived at half-past guilty, and was guillotined on the 
five in the morning of the 14th ; and 7tli at the Place de Greve. 
the duke, on seeing ln.s royal uncle 

PARALLEL REIONS. 

France under Louis XVI 1 1, re- j napartists contrived speedily to gain 
STORED. — The victory of ^^ atelIoo, j an ascendancy, which was only eheck- 
June 18th, 1815, again gave to king ed by the proceedings consequent on 
Louis the throne of his ancestors ; the atrocious a-sassination by the^ 
and kind-hearted as he confessedly former of the king’s nephew, the due 
was, he with regret assented to the dc Rerri, 18‘J0. The prince was 
trial for high-treason of several fimc- enterirjg the opera-house from his 
tlonaries, who, in spite of their pre- carriage, when one Louv(*l mortally 
vious oaths, had favoured and aided wounde^l him with a poniard, oxclaim- 
the recent usurpation. After exe- ing that lie rejoiced in ridding tlie 
cuting marshal Ney and a few others, world of a Roiirbun. A royalist ad- 
the chamber of deputies, whicli was ministration was thenmpon again siim- 
loyalist, exiled the remainder, inoned, with M. VillMe at the head; 
ler with all living who had tlie law of election was amended, the 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. newspapers were placed undcT a cen- 
The ministry of Louis, however, was sorship, and other measures of the 
soon found to display a greater desire old regime were adopted. No open 
for the restoration’^ of absolutism, violation, how^ever, of the constitu- 
than the chamber thought consistent tion granted by Louis, w^as involved 
with the king’s original promise; and in those proceedings. In 1823 the 
accordingly, in 1818, a more liberal king, in concert with the northern 
cabinet was formed under count De- powers, sent an army into Spain, un- 
cazes. The nation appeared to re- der his ne^jhew, the due a Angou- 
joice thoroughly in the change ; but leme, to rescue Ferdinand VII. from 
the factions of Jacobins and Buo- his state of thraldom, which it cf* 
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fccted. Louis XVIII. had found his 
iiealth sensibly decline soon after 
the murder of the due de JBorri, an 
event which for a long time deeply 
iiffbcted him ; and he at length died, 
at the age of (>9, very generally 
lamented by the nation, lie left no 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
siicli as look but superficially upon 
human affairs, great applause is due 
to him who, called to rule over a 
pcoph? long accustomed to mistake j 
tlie world’s wonder at their proceed- 
ings for admiratiob, contrived to 
conduct tlieir affairs without offend- 
ing any party amongst them wliatever. 
Tjii,A ‘Louis XVIII. assuredly did; 
and the aiiiiahle nature of his jirivate 
character is clearly shown by liis few 
puldished letters — for king’s li'tters 
are usually few — written to his friend 
M. d’Avaray, from Hartwell. Tlte 
count d'Avaray had accomptiiiiod him 
in his lucky esca[)e from Paris, in 
.lime, 179d, and eoritinued attached 
to his person in all his subsequent 
vici.ssitu(lcs, more on the footing of a 
private friend tlian of a courtier, until 
1810 ; when a pulmonary complaint 
compelled him to pass the winter at 
^Madeira, wdu*re he died in tlu^ next 
year. Wc have room only for such 
of the epistles as allude to the queen’s 
(Icc'case. Marie Josephine, of Savov, 
the w ife of Louis, died at Hartwef), 
Xo\i. 1810 ; and the distrest monarch 
thus wTites : 

' Hartwell, Jan. 7,181 1. Fearnothing 
funny health. It has not suffered, lam 
already at the point where I believe I 
shall remain — no more tears — no 
inure ]>angs of sorrow ; but a sincere 
regret, a void in my life, wh’*^’]i 1 feel 
an liundred time.s a day. A thought 
oeeur.s to me — sad, or gay, or indif- 
ibreut — no matter, a recollection of 
M>niething old, or an emotion at some- 
dung now ; I find myself saying me- 
chanically ‘ I miist tell her this,’ and 
then I recollect my loss, the illusion 
viuuslies, and 1 say to myself, *ithc day 
ul those sofi interrcourscs is gone for 
cv(*r.’ All this does] not hinder my 
i>lceping and eating, nor taking part 


in the conversation, nor even laugli- 
ing wlu ‘11 the occasion occurs ; but the 
sad thought that she is gono for cver^ 
mixes itself with every thing, and, like 
a drop of wormwood in food or drink, 
imbitters the flavour without entirely 
destroying it.' And again, two months 
later — ‘March 13, 1811. My grief 
has lost its sharpness ^ but it does not 
wear oft'— any trifle awakens it afresh. 
A bit of [)aper, accidentally marked 
with two letters by wdiich 1 used to 
designate her, has this morning pain- 
fully reminded me that I shall do so 
no more. The other day the duke of 
Havre, on coming into the room be- 
fore dinner, follow^ed by the duchess 
of Serant. whom I did not see, stopped 
aside, as he used to do for Hi:ii in 
happier tinuvs. Tliis accident created 
a momentary illusion, the recovery 
from which w^as jiainfui ; but still 
iuort‘ painful, uikI wlncli I feel as an 
additional calamity, is that the lime 
is come which must divide me from 
even her dear remains. Wishes, 
which I could not ri\sist, oblige me 
1o send them to the tomb of her aii- 
<*estors in Savoy. The removal will 
take place on 'J'uesdny. It cannot be 
helpi'd — but I fe(d that 1 am again to 
h(' .separated from her.’ Again, ainonth 
later, ‘ A])ril 1. You know how much 
I love spring, how delighted 1 have 
always been w’ith tlie lirst fine days, 
the first l<‘aves, flu* first flowers. The 
delight is not destroyed, hut that 
drop (f ivonnwood mixes itself with 
it. When I breathe this genial air, 
I say, it would have done her so 
much good ! We have a wdiite camel- 
lia here, which never has flowered so 
brilliantly as this year, Alas ! it re- 
minds mo tliat 1 had bought it for 
her on h(»r birthday. Tliat birth- 
day i>as since revolved. I softened 
the grief it revived, by prayers for the 
departed. But do not imagine that 
I would get rid of this drop of tvonn^ 
wood ; for that could only be by for- 
getting her.’ 

King Louis was a good Latinist, 
and especially devoted to Horatiari 
criticism. Perhaps no very high va- 
lue usually attaches to French public 
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opinion ; but we are, on the wliole, | 
inclined to think ‘ la grande nation’ 
was in its sober senses, and for once 
inclined to be just, when it desig- 
nated Louis XVIII., as it was fond 
of doing, ‘ Louis le desire.’ 

British India under George 111., 
CONCLUDED. — In ouF last notice of 
the Anglo-Indian empire, we stated 
that lord Cornwallis was .appointed 
to succeed Warren Hastings, esep, as 
governor-general, 1 786. His lord- 
ship prosecuted the war with Tippu 
Saheb, and, after defeating him in 
several battles, compelled him to sue 
for peace, 179‘2 ; which was granted 
on tiis payment of a large sum of 
money, ceding part of his territories, 
and giving up his two sons to the 
English as liostages. It was under 
the administration of lord Cornwallis 
that the principal judicial and reve- 
nue regulations, still in force, were 
enacted ; particularly the perpetual 
settlement of the revenue of liongal 
with the Zemindars. His lordship 
returned to England, 179*d, and was 
succeeded by sir John Shore, whose 
pacific system of policy forfeited that 
consideration which the Ilritisli go- 
vernment had held in his predeces- 
sor’s time amongst the native states. 

In J7&8 sir John was succeeded by 
lord JMornington (afterwards mar- 
quis Wellesley), just at the moment 
when the sultan of Mysur was medi- 
tating fresh hostilities. Of a fierce 
and haughty disposition, Tippu na- 
turally felt impatient at the humili- 
ations he had endured ; and this led 
to a revival of the war in 1799. The 
final and brief contest with the power 
bent on driving the British from 
Hindustan, terminated wholly in 
favour of the latter. Seringapatam, 
the capital of Mysur, was captured 
by lord Harris, 1799; and, in the 
defence of the place, Tippu lost his 
life. An immense booty fell into 
the hands of the English ; among 
which w^as Tippu’s library, contain- 
ing many valuable w^orks in Sanscrit, 
the Koran in all the languages of the 
East, a history of Tamerlane, and 
Other MSS. of great rarity, which are 


still in the possession of the East 
India Company. Mysur w^as now 
restored by the victors to a descend- 
ant of its ancient Hindu princes, hut 
the conquests made by Hyder and 
Tippu were retained by them ; and a 
subsidiary treaty having been formed 
with the nizam of the Dekhin, by 
wliich the defence of his dominions 
was undertaken by the English on 
his providing for the expense, the 
greater part of the Dekliin w^as, in a 
manner, subjected to their autliority. 
The navvab of Oude, in order to have 
Biitish protection, ceded, in the same 
way, part of the Doab, and other 
provinces, to the Company. The in- 
dependent Mahratta chieftains,’Sai(l- 
hia and Bhosla, provoked at this ex- 
tension of the European power, here- 
upon attacked the English both in 
the north and centre of Hindustan ; 
but lord Lake defeated them in tlie 
former, and added the upper part of 
the Doab, with Delhi and Agra, to 
the British dominions, while general 
\Ve11csle}, a younger brother of the 
governor-general (who liad in 1798 
commenced in India that career of 
military glory, whidi will render his 
subsequent title of ‘ Wellington’ im- 
mortal), overcame them at Assaye, 
and annexed Cuttack and part of 
Guz(‘rat, in tin? middle part of the 
peninsula, to the possessions of the 
Company, 1803. Gcnertil Wclles- 
kw’s first display of talent was at 
Malavelly, .and then at Seringapatam, 
of wdiich he had been made governor 
on the fall of Tippu. 

A w'ar with Holkar, another Mah- 
ratta prince, followed. He made a 
rapid incursion into the Doab, but was 
pursued by lord Lake to the Sikh 
country; and all his territories were 
occu[)icd by a British force, though 
they were restored again at the 
ensuing peace. In 1805 lord Morn- 
ington (who had been created 
marquis Wellesley in 1799) was re- 
called, after a display of talent, 
which proved him eminently fitted to 
direct a great empire ; and with him 
returned his brother, the victor of 
Assaye, who had seen his achieve- 
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mcnts honourably noti(?cd by the 
erection of a splendid triumphal mo- 
nument at Calcutta, and who was 
soon about to reap fresh laurels in 
the yet more glorious cause of Eu- 
rope’s freedom. 

Lord (now marquis) Cornwallis was 
again appointed governor - geiicral 
1805 ; but, while following out the 
pacific plans of liis predecessor (and 
that shortly after his arrival in India), 
he was seized] with illness, and car- 
ried to the grave. Sir George Har- 
low, his temporary successor, adopted 
the same conciliatory course with the 
native states, but was superseded by 
the iirjrival of lord Minto as governor- 
ge/nTal, J1 807. Lord MInto’s lattention 
was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
of the remaining possessions of the 
Ercnch in the East ; and the isles of 
I’ranee and Mauritius, and the 
large island of Java, were captured 
by arrnamciUs fitted out in India. 
In 1813 the carl of Moira arrived as 
governor- general ; and, conceiving 
that the pacificatory plans of previous 
viceroys had generated in the minds 
of the semi-barbaric Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan rulers of Hindustan a de- 
gree of contempt -for British prowess 
and authority, he instantly adopted a 
contrary policy. The conduct of the 
(lorkha government of Nepal having 
provokeu hostilities, the Himalaya 
Mas traversed by the British armies, 
and an extensive tnict of country per- 
manently annexed to tlic state;. The 
nggressions of the Pindaris, a set of 
freebooters secretly supported by the 
Mahratta princes, were next punished 
by the annihilation of their hordes. 
The l^indufis were at first bodies of 
mercenary horse, serving diflerent 
princes for hire during war, and in 
time of peace subsisting upon plun- 
der. Lands along the Nerniadu had 
been assigned to some of their leaders 
by the princes of Malw'a ; and thence 
they frequently made incursions into 
the British provinces, devastating the 
country in the most ferocious man- 
ner, and disappearing before a com- 
petent body could be assembled 
against them. In the course of the 


operations put in force to punish 
tliese marauders, Bajce R’om% the 
usurping peishw^a (prime minister) 
of the Mahratta king (the rajah of 
Sattarah), and the rajah of Nagpore, 
attempted, by trcachciy and murder, 
to rid themselves of British control, 
1817; and hostilities ensued, which 

C jd the territories and persons of 
parties in the hands of their 
enemies, 1818. The British here- 
upon restored the rajah of Sattarah 
to his throne at Poonah, relying on 
his fidelity, — that prince having been 
deposed for liis opposition to the 
Brahmins, being of the Sliudra, or 
lo\ve!st, caste of the Hindus, and much 
attaclied to the Christians. The 
army of Ilolkar also, which had aided 
the Pindaris, was defeated, and his 
country (under Holkar’s son, another 
Holkar) again occupied by the Bri- 
tish ; and vvheii peace followed, so 
much of Mahratta and other states 
fell to the Company, and so exten- 
sively was its protection solicited, 
that, in one way or other, all Hin- 
dustan, save the extreme west (yet 
under Hindu princes, who have ever 
been independent of the great Mon- 
gufs power), was brought under Eng- 
lish authority, 1820. The earl of 
Moira was still tlic governor-general ; 
and in that year king George III. 
die<l. 

Bavakfa raised to a Kingdom. — 
The (yerman duchy of Bavaria, the 
country of the Celtic Boii, was first 
importantly augmented by the ac- 
cession of the elector palatine, Charles 
Theodore, 1777, who, by adding his 
patrimonial possessions (the palati- 
nate, which M'os a considerable terri- 
tory of Germany on the Rhine, and 
the duchies of Juliers and Berg), in- 
creased its superficial extent to 
21,000 square miles, and its popula- 
tion to 2,500,000. The wars ot Na- 
poleon yet further enlarged the state ; 
and the favour of that arbiter of 
nations exalted it to a kingdom, 
1805, Maximilian Joseph, the elec- 
tor, assuming the regal title, January 
1st, 1806. He was a parental and 
enlightened monarch, a considerable 
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patron of learning]; and the fine arts, 
the inventor of lithogiapliy, and a 
warm admirer of the English. He 
died 1825, and was succeeded by the 
present king, his son. Lew is L, whose 
second son, Otlio, w^as advanced to 
the sovereignty of (xieece, 1882. 
Munich (Munchen), the capital of 
Bavaria, has been einbeliislied by 
Maximilian and the present king 
with public buildings of great mag- 
nificence ; and its splendid collection 
of works of ancient and modern art 
has rendered it, likt? Dr(\sdcn, a wel- 
come place of resort to travellers of 
taste. The population of Bavaria is 
now above 4,000,000. Bavaria and 
the other raised (iennan duchies, 
were all first duly iicknovvJedge<I, 
1815, at the Vienna congress. 

WtritTTEMBEKG MADK A KiN*<JDOM, 

— FiiEDEiiicK VN’illiam succ(H‘ded his 
father, Frederick Eugene, as duke of 
Wurttcmiherg, 1797, after liaving mar- 
ried, in 1780, Augusta, prinecss of 
BrunsNvick. As his father l\ad been 
personally engaged in the Seven Years* 
War in the Prussian army, he was 
brought up a. soldier; but possessing 
great natural abilities, lie devoted ail 
his leisure hours to polite learning, 
and became both an accornjdislied 
linguist and a very sound mathema- 
tician. Like his parent, he entered 
tVie Prussian service, together with 
his seven brothers ; and after acting 
as governor-general of lliissian Fin- 
land, w^as called on to oppose the 
entrance of tlie French into Fran- 
conia, 1796. He was foiled however 
in the attempt, and lived aw’ay from 
his father’s court for a year, during 
w'hich he took for his second consort, 
Cliarlotte, princess-royal ol* England, 
1797, In that year he wa.s called, 
by his father’s death, to the ducal 
throne, which he maintained with 
some difficulty till 1803; wdien, by 
his interest at the court of Vienna, 
he obtained the electoral dignity from 
the German diet, and an ample in- 
demnity for his loss to the French of 
the left bank of the Rhine. Tlie 
chief objects of Frederick’s policy 
being now to preserve and extend 


his dominions, he reluctantly joined 
Napoleon, when he had declared war 
against Austria, 1805 ;and by steadily 
adhering to the system of Buona- 
parte, he accpiired, after the peace of 
Presburg, tlie possession of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, of the extent of 
370 square miles, w^ith a population 
of 1,500,000. Being permitted by 
his French patron to assume the re- 
gal dignity, 1806, as Frederick I., ho 
prcmiiilgated a plan for the govern- 
ment ot‘ both his old and nowly- 
; acquired provinces by the same laws, 
and somewhat ^despotically carrit‘d 
liis point, in spite of the prejudices 
of liis pef >ple. 1 1 e of lurcessity joined 
the Khcnisli ronfederation,. w^as Vat 
tlie meeting of Napoleon and Alex- 
ander and the greatest princes of 
Germany at Erfurt, in October, 1808, 
and in the campaign of 1812 fur- 
nished liis ci>ntingent, as the member 
of the confederation ; hut after the 
defeat of Napoleon at Li^ipsic, 1813, 
he, with his usual Machiavelian po- 
licy, renounced the league in ques- 
tion, and joined the allied powers 
against France. At the conclusion 
of the war, 1814, he went to the con- 
gress at Viiuina, and was receiv(‘d 
with the greatest respect by the as- 
sembled sovereigns, who seem to have 
made duo allowance for liis vacilla- 
tions ; and after acceding to the Ger- 
manic confederation, 1815, he pro- 
posed (in conformity witli a diicree 
of the diet, founded on tlie English 
regent’s suggestion, ‘ that each Ger- 
manic state should hav(^ a representa- 
tive assembly, if possible’) a iiew con- 
stitution to his states. The deputies, 
however, clamoured for the ancient 
one, and no other ; and after a good 
deal of manceuvring, the king drew 
up his schem<? in a new way, and had 
the satisfaction of finding his pro- 
liosal accepted. While arrangements 
were making for establishing the plan, 
Frederick died, I81G, aged 61. He 
was succeeded by his son, William L, 
the present king, who has followed 
up one excellent and most just prac- 
tice of his father, that of encouraging 
German, in preference to French, 
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talent, everywhere throughout his 
state. The capital of VVurttemberg, 
Stuttgard, is an improving city, 
though ancient ; and the old and 
celebrated fortress of Ulm is one of 
VV urttcniburg’s most interesting pos- 
sessions. 

Saxony made a Kingdom. — Fre- 
derick At’gustits succeedi‘d his fa- 
tlier as elector of Saxony, 1 750, under 
tile tutelajje of his uncle, prince 
Xavier, till he assumed the govern- 
ment in 1708. IJo began his reign 
with a firm resolution, to wliich ho 
remained faithful under all circum- 
stances and at all times, to do every 
thing in his power to promote th(‘ 
Irappinjess of his people. In legis- 
lation, Frederick’s government ap- 
pears in a very favourable light. 
Torture was abolislieci in 1770 ; the 
number of oaths in ccuirts of justice 
was diminished ; the [)unishTnent of 
death restricted, and made h'ss eruel. 
Important clianges were uNo made 
with respect to sS(?veral public hoards; 
salutjp’v ])()lic:c laws, and a general 
ordinance on guardianship were is- 
sued; orphan-houses, workhf>uscs, dis- 
pensaries, See. were founded ; and at 
length int(*grity> order, tenijierance, 
and fidelity, so gcMierally pre\ail(*d, 
that Saxony was eminently di.slin- 
guished for the morality of its inha- 
bitants. Notwithstanding his love 
of peace, Frederick was more than 
once obliged to take part in tlie wars 
of other powers, Tims, in 1778, the 
claim$ of his mother on the .succes- 
sion of her brother, the elector of 
Bavaria, made him join Frederick the 
Clreat against Austria. The welfare 
of his country, and its geographical 
position, required him to be united 
with Prussia ; on which account he 
joined the Fiirstenbund. Similar 
considerations induced him to refuse 
the crown of Poland, which the Poles 
offered to him and his successors, in 
1791. He took no part in the war 
against France, further than furuisli- 
ing his contingent as a prince of the 
empire; and in 1 796 he acceded to the 
armistice and treaty of Neufchatcl 
with France, and stationed a cordon 


of troops on the line of demarcation 
on his southern frontier. He took 
no part in the new war between 
Austria and Franco in 1805; but 
when the German empire was dis- 
solved on the (>th of August, 1806, 
lie was obliged to fiirnisli Prussia wdth 
22,000 men against France. After 
the battle of Jena, Saxony was aban- 
doned to llie French. Napoleon, be- 
sides various recpiisitions, levied a 
contribution of 25,000,000 of francs, 
and established a provisional admini- 
stration of the sequestrated revenues, 
hut allow^ed the country to remain 
lUMitral ; and its fate would doubtless 
have been very different, but for the 
respect with which the private and 
public virtues of fhn king inspired 
(‘\on ills eucinii‘S. Frederick assist- 
ed liis distressed subjects from his 
private propiTty, concluded a treaty 
i>f peace w ith Napoleon, at Bonn, in 
December, I80t), a>sumed the title of 
king, joined the Khenisli confedera- 
tion, and furnislied 20,000 men as 
bis contingent. By the trt'aty of 
’fiJsit, 1807, be obtained a large por- 
tion of Prussian I’uland, by the name 
of tlie grand duchy of \Varsaw\ He 
was bound to lake part with France 
in its wars, but st'nt no troops to 
Spain ; and in the w’ar with Austria, 
1809, be fiirnisluHl only bis contin- 
gent. In 181;i bis dominions be- 
came tlie thealro of war. On the 
entrance of the allies into Saxony, he 
retired to Plaucn, thence to llatisbon, 
and theneci to Prague ; bftt the me* 
naces of Napoleon compelled him to 
return to Dresden ; and lie afterwards 
followed Napoleon to Leipsic. That 
town being taken by tlie allies, after 
the defeat of the Frencli on Oct, the 
18tb and 19tli, Alexander of Russia 
deehired Frederick bis pri.soner ; and 
he was deprived of a large portion of 
bis kingdom, which w^as given to 
Prussia, under the title of the grand 
duchy of Saxony. On 1&eing allowed 
to return to Dresden, 1815, Frede- 
rick founded, in commemoration of 
the event, the order] of Civil Merit, 
and devoted all his attention to re- 
pair the injuries caused by the war. 
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He celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his accession, 1818, and of that of 
his marriage, 181 9; and he died, highly 
respected for his i>aternal character, 
18*27, aged 7C. Stripped of its terri- 
tories as Saxony was by the Russians, 
1 8 1 4, it contains now barely *2,000,000 
of inhabitants. Its capital, Dresden, 
is one of the finest cities of Ger- 
many, and celebrated for its splendid 
collection of paintings and statues, 
formed by the taste of its electors, 
who have ever been munificent patrons 
of the arts. The finest European 
porcelain is manufactured in Dresden ; 
and Leipsic, also in Saxony, is the 
great book-mart of Germany, and 
celebrated for its annual fair to pro- 
mote that trade. Erederick 1. ^vas 
succeeded by his brother, Antony 1., 
an aged prince, who, in 1830, de- 
clared hishicphcw Frederick co- regent 
with himself ; and upon the death of 
Antony, 1836, the latter siiccecded 
to the throne as Frederick II. lie 
is yet sovereign, and is son of duke 
Maximilian of Saxony, who had re- 
nounced the succession, 1830 ,in his 
favour. Saxony is divided into the 
two brandies of Ernestine and Al- 
berti nc : all the duchies of Saxony 
(Cuburg-Gotha, Mciningen, Alten- 
burg, and Weimar-Eiscnach) are of 
the Ernestine, and protestaut : the 
regal house of Saxony alone is Al- 
bertine, and catholic. 

Hanover made a Kingdom. — The 
territory in Germany so called, was, 
in Charlemagne’s time, in the power 
of the Saxons, and first took its pre- 
sent shape about 10.90, but was then 
a portion of the duchy of Brunswick 
Liineburg, by the gift of the emperor, 
Otho the Great, to Hermann Billing, 
lord of Liineburg, 970. By tlie di- 
vision of the Brunswick family; all 
the Liineburg property now centres 
in tile tw^o remaining branches of 
Brunswick and Hanover, tlie former 
being the elder of the tw^o. On the 


general pacification of 1815, Hano- 
ver, which had been ruled by the 
British sovereigns from the time of 
George 1., as an electorate, was 
raised to the dignity of a kingdom, 
under George III. On the decease 
of king William IV. of England, 
1837, Hanover, instead of remaining 
under the dominion of his successor, 
queen Victoria, passed, in consc*- 
qnence of the Salique law, to the 
next heir male, Ernest Augustus L, 
duke of Cumberland ; who instantly 
upon his accession abolisiied the ex- 
isting constitution* (framed originally 
1819, and amended by king William 
IV.), and proposctl a new one, which 
is scarcely yet settled. By that Af 
1819, a general assembly of the es- 
tates took place in one chamber ; hut 
the changes of 1833, under William 
I V., made the chanihers two — tiio first 
consisting of members personally en- 
titled to sit (as princes of the blood, 
nobles, or by virtue of their offices, 
such as the hereditary post-master- 
gencral, and the abbot of Loceum), 
and the deputies of the e(piestrian 
order ; the second composed of d(‘pii- 
ties of tlu' towns, of the representa- 
tives of certain religkius foundations, 
and of the landow^ners and farmers. 
The deputies are elected for six 
years, and meet armiialiy. Every 
llanoverian, born during the rule 
over England from George 1. to 
William IV. inclusive, has been al- 
lowed all the privileges in Great 
Britain of the Briton [)orn ; but all 
Hanoverian subjects born sin(‘c the 
accession of king Ernest, are aliens 
in England. The mines of the Harz 
(the invstic land of Germany, preg- 
nant with tales of the terrific order), 
and the salt-springs of Liineburg, are 
situated in the kingdom of Hanover; 
Gottingen is its university ; and its 
chief ports are Emden and Bremcr- 
lehe. The population is 3,500,000. 


EMINENT FERSOKS. 


Pierre, Marquis Latlace (1749 


— 1827), one of the most distinguish- was appointed examiner of artillery 
ed philosophers since Newton^s time, L 


was born at Beaumont en Ange, and 
was appointed examiner of artillery 
at Paris, 178L After the revolution 
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of the 18th Bniniaire, 17D9, he was 
made minister of the interior, but 
was removed in six weeks to make 
room for Lucien Buonaparte. He 
became president of the sctuite 1803, 
and in the following year made a re- 
port to that body of the necessity of 
abandoning the republican calendar, 
and restoring the Gregorian. On 
the removal of Napoleon to Elba, 
Laplace, who had voted for bis depo- 
sition, was made a manjuis by Louis 
X Vlll. ; and after displaying standi 
tory principles on several occasions, 
ami rendering his residence at Arcueil 
tlie centre of attraction to all the ma- 
theipatical philosophers of Europe, 
ho died,, aged 78, 1827. 

The labours of Laplace have gain- 
ed him an undying name. To him 
alone is due the glory of liaving pcir- 
fected the work of Newton ; and its 
that great philosopher projected the 
jninciple of gravitation, without fully 
seeing to what it was competent, La- 
place proved at once the universality 
of its power. The law of gravitation 
is that wliich regulates all things in 
the universe, repairs or prevents the 
tlisturbanccs whicli time niay^ occa- 
sion amongst the .planetary orbs, and 
is competent to tlie preservation of 
variety and order, so long as its Al- 
mighty Originator shall ciioose it to 
operate. ‘ We cannot affirm of La- 
place,’ says professor Vowell in his 
masterly but too concise view of llie 
sciences, ‘ that be created a science 
entirely new, like Galileo or Archi- 
medes ; nor tliat he struck out origi- 
nal ideas, adding an entire calculus to 
n)atheinatical methods, like Descartes, 
Newton, or Leibnitz. Nor again, that 
he was the first to transport himself 
into the heavens, like Newton, and 
carry the terrestrial dynamics of Ga- 
lileo into the farthest regions of the 
planetary w'orld ; but he collected, 
(‘ombined, and arranged, all that had 
been previously known on these sub- 
jects, under the most grand and com- 
])rt?hensive generalizations : he traced 
out all the remotest consequences of 
the great principles already laid down, 
and brought under the dominion of 


analysis an immense range of physi- 
cal truths, which did not appear at 
all likely to be subjected to any such 
system. Sucli, however, was the 
powerful command with which he 
wielded at pleasure the irresistible 
weapons of the calculus, that lie at 
one stroke subjugated the most ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties, W c 
owe to liim besides, almost the entire 
development of that highly curious 
and important subject, the calculation 
of probabilUivs ; a doctrine whicli ap- 
plies to that vast range of the objects 
of our knowledge, wliich are placed 
beyond the pale of absolute certainty. 
To supply fixed ju inciplcs on which 
the probability of (‘vents may be esti- 
mated, and even expressed, by mathe- 
matical formuke, is of all other inven- 
tions one of the moht liappy and im- 
portant. It tends to put ns in posses- 
sion of the most sound ])rinciples on 
which to discriminate truth from er- 
ror ; it embraces as well the chances 
of future contingencies, as the proba- 
bilities of error in the present and the 
past, througii the fallibility of obser- 
vation and testimony ; and it has been 
well designated by an able writer, 
fortunate supplement to the imper- 
fection of our nature.’ The idea was 
first started by Pascal ; it was suc- 
cessively improved upon by Ber- 
nouilli, Euler, and Lagrange ; but it 
owes its full development entirely to 
Laplace.’ The ‘ Median ique Celeste,* 
extending to five volumes, quarto, is 
the most iiniiorlant work of Laplace; 
containing all the recent discoveries 
ill physical astronomy, united into a 
connected system witli the funda- 
mental truths established by Newton, 
and demonstrated by an uniform me- 
thod of analysis. liis theory of pro- 
babilities is contained in two sepa- 
rate works on the subj(K:t. 

The full establishment of the law 
of gravitation wholly puts aside, 
amongst other equally uusupportable 
.systems, the Atomic Theory of De- 
mocritus. It is the glory of physical 
science in our day to prove a God, 
beyond conception glorious and pow- 
erful, by his works; and Laplace, 
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whose claim to the title of philoso- 
^pher none would dispute, humbly 
land truly observed when dyinp, ‘ that 
Jwhat we know of those works is little 
lindced, and what we are ignorant of, 

' immense/ 

: William Wilbeufokce (1759 — 

1833), born at Hull, Yorkshire, w^as 
son of a merchant, and completed 
his education at St. John's, Cam- 
bridge, though the sentiments of his 
aunt had induced liim to tunimetlio- 
dist. At the university he formed 
friendships with Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Isaac Milner, and made with them 
a tour to Nice. On his retiirii, being 
then of age, he was cliosen to represent 
his native town in parliament, 1780, 
and his first sj)eecli in the lumse was 
in support of Mr. I’itt; hut in 1788, 
in conformity with the redigious no- 
tions he had adopted, li<» took up 
the question of Ts^gro Slavery ; to 
to abolish wliich liy legislative enact- 
ments, first in our own colonies, and 
then throughout the world, liecame 
hencefortli the business oF hi.s life. 
After many unsucces.sful attempts to 
arrest the attention of the nation to 
his favourite theme, he, in May, 1804, 
moved that the house sliould go into 
committee upon the .subject ; but, 
although by a veiy elof[uent spc'ech 
he so far effected his object, it w'as 
too late in the session to have the 
matter discussed in the lords, and he 
never again took the load in the 
question. In 1806 Mr. Fox made 
slave emancipation a ministerial mea- 
sure, at Mr. Wilherforce’s re<juest ; 
and the bill, after passing the lower 
house, was, through lord Grenville’s 
efforts, triumphant also in the lords. 
So far, tlicrefore, as legislative inter- 
ference could effect, the slave trade 
was now prospectively at an end; 
and in the next year, when Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s return for the county of 
York was warmly contested, li is friends 
raised the vast sum of 600,000/. by 
subscription in a few days, to pay 
his election expenses — though not 
a third of that amount was eventually 
needed. Mr. Wilbcrforcc continued 
in parliament until 1825, when be 


retired to private life ; but he lived 
long emough to see his labours crown- 
ed by the commencing operation of 
those laws which he had so long and 
arduously toiled to obtain. His de- 
cease occurred at the age of 74, 183»‘l 
Samuel Romilly (1757 — 1818), 
the son of a watchmaker in London, 
w^as wholly self-educated, and yet, at 
twenty (so much may be done by 
patient industry), was one of the six 
clerks in chanc(*ry. lie afterwards 
entered at Ciray*s Inn, and was called 
to the bar; and lie had not been twelve 
years there, before he found it neces- 
sary to abandon the circuit he had 
chosen, and confine himself wholly to 
CJlianccry business. So celebrated 
did he rapidly become as a Chancery 
lawyer, that llie whig administration 
of i\Jr. Fox made him solicitor-gene- 
ral, 1806, and he obtained a nomina- 
tion borough in parliament. Raised 
as lie was by a specific party, it is but 
natural that he sliould in the main 
vote in the senate in itssiqiport ; but 
we can sec no reason, when con- 
science is at stake, w hy a man should 
vote any way hut according to its 
dictates. Sir Samuel Koinilly gave his 
absent to one or twT> gro.ss hreaclu'S of 
constitutional principle perpetrated 
by Ids party, whicli he knew' were 
so ; such as, for instance, making th(i 
lord chief justice of England (EUen- 
hormigh) a member of the cabinet, 
and constituting an auditor of the 
excheipier (Grenville) first lord of 
the Treasury ; thus putting the latter 
at the head of a board intended to 
contest and audit his own accounts. 
But to turn to the brighter side,, 
there was a parliamentary labour of 
sir Samners whicli did him infinite 
credit; namely, his exertions to soften 
the English criminal code, which led 
to a condensation of the acts respect- 
ing crime, and some beneficial re- 
forms. He put a period to his life 
during a nervous illness, in his 62d 
year, 1818. In religion, sir Samuel 
unhappily partook of the liberal, or 
rather sceptical notions, which too 
frequently characterize self-educated 
men. 
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SiiiViCAiiY Gibbs (] 752-1820) 
was born ut Exctor, and, after an 
education at Eton and Cambridge, 
entered the law. He ros(? rapidly in 
his profession, through the counte- 
nance of Mr. Dunning (lord Ashbur- 
ton), and ultimately became lord 
diief justice of the Common Pleas, 
1814. His eloquent jjleading in va- 
rious important state-trials, especially 
in lliose of Horne Tooke, Thehvall, 
and Hardy, established his fame; 
and, good classical scholar that he 
was, his witticisms at the bar would 
till a volume. On occasion of tlu* 
(). P. distnrliances, 180ft, when he 
acted as counsel, Ins exclamation of j 
jrritanienta malonun !' con- 
vulsed the court w ith laughter. On 
^some one running breathless into his I 
study, liuving cscapc'd from a hull in j 
a field, and expressing his terrible | 
alarm, ‘ Pooh, jhm h !’ said sir Vicary, 

" "tw’Jis luit a IW: ellipse.’ On seeing 
the motto of the Merchant Tailors’ 
company, ‘ Concordia res parMc 
crcscunt,’ he ol)scr\ ('d, ‘ Ah ! I see — 
nine lailor.s make a man.’ [The 
origin of this proverb is litth kuowm. 
A poor youlli, in 1742, applu'd 
for alms at a fasliionable tailor’s shop 
in London, wherein nine journey- 
men were oin[)l<)yed, who gave a 
shilling each to the beggar, on bear- 
ing bis piteous tale of being an oi- 
phaii and without home. With this 
capital the boy purchased fruit, and 
retailed it at a protit ; and from so 
small a beginning, lie in tinjc amassed 
l»roperty sufficient to keep a coach. 
On that coach he used for coat-ar- 
mour nine lo/enges, with tlic motto 
which gave birtli to the proverb.] 
Sir Vicary Gibbs (whom a learned 
judge, in wishing to desipiate liLs 
skill when at the bar in taking eitlicr 
side of a (luestion, used facetiously, 
by a sort of transposition of his name, 
to call ‘ Sir Gibbaiy -.Vicks’) died sin- 
cerely lamented, aged 68, 1820. 

John Philbot Cukran (1750 — 
1817), born at Ncwmiarket, near 
Cork, of humble parents, w^as never- 
theless educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin p after which he repaired to 


London, studied at one of the inns 
of court, and, by his forensic talents, 
gradually rose to a silk gown. In 
1784, lie was elected a member of 
the Irish commons ; and from that 
period lie became celebrated as the 
most poi)ular advocate of his coun- 
try — defending parties accused of 
political otiences during the disturbed 
state of Ireland, 1790 — 1800, and 
once fighting a duel with Mr. Pitz- 
gibhon, the attorney-general, his op- 
ponent. At length the duke of Led- 
ford, when viceroy, advanced him to 
the mastership of the rolls, a post 
wliicli he held till 1814 ; when he 
resigned, and retired with a pension 
of iJOOO/. a year to England, and died 
there, ag(‘d 67, 1 81 7. As a forensic 
spfuikcT, Curran’s eloquence, com- 
bined as it was with wit and drollery, 
was irresistible ; and his occasional 
during style of oratory very singularly 
contrasted with his extremely un- 
dignhieil person. That, accompanied 
as it was with moan apparel, ofttni 
oi'casioned liim to be taken for a 
man of the lowest grade. He would, 

I however, glory in the contumely 
w'ith which he was visited ; and on 
one occasion, wlaui taken for the 
j * htioib’ of an inn, he brushed a tra- 
veller’s coal, as he was authoritatively 
bid by the owner, and then travelled 
inside tlie coach with him, enjoying 
the man’s amazement wdien he saw 
him saluted with awe at a town, 
whereat the veiiicle stopped, by a 
whole municipal body, that was wait- 
ing bis arrival to open the sessions, 
VicKssiMUS Knox (1752 — 1821), 
born in London, was educated at 
Merchant Tailors’ school and St. 
John’s college, Oxford. On the 
death of his father, he was chosen 
his •successor in the head master- 
ship of Tunbridge grammar-school; 
over which he presided thirty-tlirce 
years, till, retiring in 1812, he was 
himself in turn succeeded by his son. 
His leisure hours being devoted to 
literature, he gave to the world his 
‘ Moral Essays,* ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ 
* Christian Philosophy,^ and ‘ Essay 
on Education.* The last-named pro- 
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cluction labours both to lay down 
a sound principle of liberal educa- 
tion, and to conflict with that erro- 
neous judgment of parents concern- 
ing the conduct of schoohnasters, 
which has, on tlic one hand, destroyed 
tlie peace of many a worthy man en- 
gaged in the instruction of youth, 
and, on the other, paved the way to 
the ruin of many a hopeful child. 
Dr. Knox died, aged (39, 18:21. The 
doctor was a \ cry elegant Latin wri- 
ter ; and his English style has a dig- 
nity in it, which, with the ahsence of 
all turgid effort, necessarily excites 
the admiration of the scholar. 

Edward Clarke (17()7 — 1821), 
son of a divine, became a fellow (»f 
Jesus college, Cambridge ; and, after 
a visit to Italy, set out, 1 799, on an 
inquiring tour through Dcinnark, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, 
Tartary, Circassia, Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Palestine, Greece, and Turkey ; 
returning, in 1802, through Gc’rrnany 
and France. In return for his libe- 
ral contributions of ancient manu- 
scripts and marble fragments to Ids 
university, he obtained the honorary 
degree of LL.D, ; and a chair being 
instituted for encouraging the study 
of mineralogy, he was the first pro- 
moted thereto, 1808. Ilis ‘Travels,’ 
and other works form a little library, 
the publication of which he super- 
intended with great care ; and he 
died, aged 54, 1821. 

Olinthos Gregory ( 1 774 — 1841 ), 
bom at Yaxley, Huntingdonshire, 
had no regular education ; but his 
taste for mathematical studies was 
fostered by the earl of Carysfort, and 
Dr. Hutton, who had seen his manu- 
script treatise on ‘ Tlie Sliding Rule,’ 
when offered for sale to some book- 
sellers. After setting up a booksel- 
ler’s shop at Cambridge, he became a 
teacher of mathematics, and, through 
Dr. Hutton’s interest, master in those 
sciences at the Military Academy, 
Woolwich. There he at length be- 
came professor, and presided in that 
capacity, with great credit, many 
years, until his retirement in 1838. 
On the publication respectively of 
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Mechanics’ and * Pantologia,* 
the Marischal college, Aberdeen, 
awarded him the dcjgees of M.A. 
and LL.D. ; and lattmy he bad the 
superintendence of all the almanacs 
published by the Stationers’ com- 
pany. He died, aged 67, 1841. 

Augustus Von Kotzebue, a Ger- 
man poet, passed his life in diploma- 
tic matters, or as manager of some 
great coritiiicnial theatre, holding 
posts in Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 
Paul I., suspecting him of seditious 
[)racticcs, banished him to Siberia ; 
but his successor, Alexander, made 
him his resident in (lermany, with a 
large salary, and a commission to 
state to him, from time to time, hii^ 
opinion of the public mind. The 
students of tlie German universities 
taking imibrago at his spy- like office, 
one of them, named Sandt, went to 
Manheim, where Kotzebue lived, 
and mortally wounded him with a 
poniard, 1819. The poet was in 
ins 59th yi'ar ; and his assassin was 
df‘servedly made to pay the penalty 
of tile law by an ignominious death. 
T!io play of ‘ Tlie Stranger’ is a 
translation from Kotzebue. 

Samuel Parr, eminent as a critic 
and (Jreck scholar, was son of an 
apothecary at Harrow, and educated 
tliereandat Emmanuel college, Cam 
bridge. Failing in his attempt to 
succeed Dr, Sumner as head master 
of Harrow school, he opened a rival 
house tit Stanmore, and ran away 
with forty-live of the Harrow pu- 
pils. The undertaking, however, did 
not flourish ; and lie was happy in 
obtaining the perpetual curacy of 
Hatton, Warwickshire, where he re- 
sided the remainder of his days, 
though sir Francis Uurdett gave him, 
in addition, the living of Graffnarn, 
and bishop Lowtli a stall. From this 
period Dr. Parr, even in his sermons, 
entered into thik political agitations 
of the day, siding with the whigs, 
who gave nim 300/. a year in an an- 
nuity from their club. He died, 
agea 78, 1825. All the works of 
Dr. Parr, beyond sermons, are in 
the form of notes to otlicr autliors. 
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He was an irritable and somewhat 
overbearing man, and especially so 
ill general society. A lady still liv- 
ing rcmemberillps strange conduct at 
a mixed dinner-party ; on which oc- 
casion he emptied the wdiole tureen 
of lobster-sauce upon his ow n plate, 
exclaiming bluntly enough, ‘ I like 
lubstcr-sauco.* In like manner, when 
the cloth had been removed, he rose, 
and without asking permission of 
some ladies sitting near a window, 
tlirew it open, saying, ‘ 1 like air.’ 
He was, in a word, a rude and some- 
what selfish porsoir, caring little for 
the opinion of those about him : yet 
w’onld he on occasion be facetious, 
ivnil many of his witty sayings are on 
reconr^ For instance, — on reaching 
a book one day from a high shelf in 
his library, two others came tumbling 
down ; <»f which oiu‘, llie critical 
work of LaniV>crt Bos, fell upon the 
other, a volume of Hume. * See/ 
said he, ‘ what lias happened — pro- 
cuinbit liumi bos!’ When asked to 
subscribe to Busby’s translation of 
‘ Luertaius,’ he called it * Lucrc^tius 
too dear; and when vSoine 
one left the door ^of his chamber 
open, so as to expose liiin to a 
strong current of air (he lla^ing then 
a bad cold), lie exclaimed ' Shut the 
door, that is too much — 1 am only 
2)nr levibus ventis.’ 

Cyuil Jackson ( 1 74G — 1819), born 
at Stamford, Lincolnshire, was edu- 
caled at Westminbier school and 
Christ-cliurch, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated D.n, 1781. lie w'as some 
time sub-preceptor to the prince of 
Wales (Geo. IV.), and for ' his 
services in that capacity was made 
canon of Christ-churcli, and dean. 
Hr. Jackson would never ])rint any 
thing, and is chiefly remarkable for 
having declined both the Irish pri- 
macy and an etpially good English 
bishopric. When, in like manner. 
Dr. Nathan Wet hcrelt, master of Uni- 
versity college, and dean of Here- 
ford, w’ho had embarked much mo- 
ney in shares of the Oxford canal, 
had refused further advancement, the 
following yVw d'eaprit ran the round 


at Oxford, commemorative of such 
unusual modesty : 

Say# Cyril to Nathan, in parsing by QiiccnV, 

‘ Dear Nathan, il’ye see, we are both of u# 
dean#. 

And both of u# biahop# may be 
Say# Nathan to Cyril, * So, Cyril, yon shall $ 
Blit l*il bi^ content with my Hi tie canal. 

While you may look after the tee* 

Dr. Jackson died, highly respected, 
aged 7B, 1819. His brother, William 
Jackson, (1750 — 1815,) was an able 
divine, and was made bishop of Ox^ 
ford, 1811. 

The Buunevs. — T his talcuted fa- 
mily was founded by Dr. Charles Bur- 
Hf i/ (17-20 — 18H), born at Shrews- 
bury, who devoted himself to music, 
and ])roduced the only complete his- 
tory of that science cxmnt. lie had 
(‘igiit children, many of wdiom have 
been very distinguished in various 
ways. 11 is eldest son, James, eii- 
ter<*d early into 

compani(‘d captain Cook in his se- 
cond and third voyages round the 
world j lie afterwards commanded the 
Bristol, lifty-gun ship, on the East 
India station, where he for some time 
acted as commodore ; and having at- 
tained the rank of rear-adminil, died 
1821, aged 70. lie was author of 
* Voyagt‘s of Discovery in the South- 
ern Gcean.’ His second son, Charles, 
after long being at the head of a suc- 
cessful school at Orecnwuch, took 
lioly ordcMs, had the degree of D.D. 
conferred on him by royal mandate, 
for his al)lc Greek criticisms, and 
died rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 
His library was purchased by the 
nation for 14,000/., and placed in 
the British Museum ; and his school 
was continued by his talented son, 
Charles Parr Burnci^, D.D., the god- 
son of Dr, Parr, 11 is second daugh- 
ter, prances, married general Pio- 
chard, comte D’Arblay, and was w-ell 
known as author of a series of novels, 
‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ &c. They form- 
ed a new era in that species of com- 
position ; and though the manners 
portrayed in them are now nearly 
obsolete, the vivacity of style, and va- 
riety and discrimination of character 
are such, that tliey are still read witli 
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delight and improvement Shortly | 
after the publication of her ‘ Cecilia,’ | 
the authoress was spontaneously of- | 
fered by queen Charlotte a situa- ' 
tion of conhdence about her majesty’s 
person ; and this post, winch slic re- 
tained six years, brought her into 
daily intercourse with every indivi- 
dual forming the court of George III. 
During tlic period in question. Miss 
Burney never omitted, before retir- 
ing to rest, to record in a journal the 
events and conversations of the past 
day ; and her diary has been recently 
published by her niece. We can- 
not, however, hut consider this pos- 
thumous publication as a blot upon 
the fame of the fair authoress. No 
one has a right to sit in private so- 
ciety, and record for publication, the 
sayings and doings which occur in 
their presence — unless indeed the 
party assembled with the understand- 
ing that some clironieler, ‘ faithful as 
was Griffith,’ was to witness and here- 
after promulgate all tliat might pass. 
We think, too, the portion devoted 
to the private affiiirs of the royal 
family, a perfectly ungniteful breach 
of trust ; and the fair publisher should 
liavc recollected there are still 
members of king George III.'.s fa- 
mily living, whose feelings must be 
most unjustly and needlessly shocked 
and pained, if her work should meet 
their eye. Madame D’Arhlay died, 
aged 87, 1840. Dr. Burney himself 
closed his life,* 1814, aged 88. 
His * History of Music,’ which has 
fully established his fame, obtained 
him the post of organist to Chelsea 
college, and a pension of .‘100/, from 
the crown. 

Herbhht Marsh ( 1 756 — 1839) 
was educated at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, and soon after his election 
to a fellowship of that college;, went 
to Germany, where he devoted him- 
self to theological studies, and be- 
came kiiowm to the puVdic as the 
translator and learned commentator 
of ‘ MichacUs’s Introduction to the 
New Testoment.’ His ‘History of 
the Politics of Grcjit Britain and 
France, from the time of the con- 


ference at Pilnitz to the Declaration 
of War,’ occasioned Mr. Pitt to ob- 
tain him a handsome pension ; in 
1807 he was electcntipdy Margaret’s 
professor of divinity at Cambridge ; 
and in 1816 ho was made bishop of 
Llandaff, whence ho was translated 
to Peterborough. Bishop Marsh was 
the sensible opponent of the ‘ Bible 
Society,’ on its first establishment in 
the unchristian spirit of an attempt 
to rival the venerable Soci<'ty for Pro- 
moting Christian Kii()wledg<*. II is 
‘ Comparative View' of the Churches 
of England and Home,’ presents a 
masterly exposition of tlie great 
principles which distinguish those 
hraiK^lios of the church catholic. Hie 
died, aged 83, 1839. 

l^NNirs V iscoNTT, SOD of John Vis- 
conti, (a celebrat('d Italian antiquary 
under Clement XIV, and Pius VI., 
who stjperintended the researches for 
ancient monuments, in order to fdl 
th(‘ new museum in the Vatican, when 
(he tomb of tlie Scipios was brought 
to light,) was horn at Home, 1751, 
He is perhaps the most extraordinary 
example of precocious intellect on 
record ; ht^ingable to read Grei'k and 
Latin, in addition to his own lan- 
guage, before lie was four years old, 
as was sliuwn at a public examina- 
tion. What is equally surprising, 
his progress in general learning was 
rapid through all the usual period of 
pupilage ; but, althougli expecting a 
cardinal’s hat, ho j»referred the law, 
and eventually «pntted that profes- 
tiori to aid his fatlior in the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Museum Pio-Clomen- 
tinum.’ When the French took pos- 
session of Rome, 1797, Ennius was 
made minister of the interior in the 
j)rovisional government. He even- 
tually settled at Paris, and was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the museum of 
antiquities, dying there, aged 67, 
1818. His most interesting work is 
on the sculptures of ancient Athens. 

Linulky Murrav (1745 — 18‘iG), 
born in PeniLsylvania, North Ame- 
rica, was the son of a quaker flour- 
factor of New York, and became a 
member of the American bar. The 
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war with the mother-country, how- 
ever, made law a barren pursuit ; 
and young M^ay turned general 
nicrcfiant, anqjjB amassed a 

very pretty fortune. His health, 
however, was much shattered ; and 
being recommended to try the air of 
Yorkshire, in England, for a grievous 
nervous affection which beset him, 
he boiiglit a small estate at Holdgatc, 
near York, and there passed the rest 
of his life. As he was a complete 
valetudinarian, and could rarely bear 
e\en the jolting of a carriage, he de- 
vot(*d his hours to books, and corn- 
})iled an * English Grammar,’ which, 
(to the shame of the leariiod in Phig- 
liUJtT be it spoken,) with all its Ame- 
ncanismX and inelegaucics, and inac- 
c\iracies, at length came to be re- 
garded as //i£^ grammar of the Englisli 
people. W c can contemplate' scarcely 
any thing more like a biting satin* 
upon our nation, than that an Ame- 
rican qiiaker, with no regular clas- 
sical education, should come among 
us, and teach us our own inotlier- 
tongiie, and actually at last he re- 
garded as the gn'at ‘ magkier ipsv* in 
all questions i dative to the meta- 
pliysi<*al subtleties of grammar — 
lish grammar. This is truly, in the 
best sense, a *so/oi^ismo.s, as every 
Greek scliolar will admit — a real .vo- 
Icdanif every accomplished Englisli- 
irum must allows 

John Keats, grandson of a Lon- 
don stable-keeper, quitted surgery for 
tile profession of a poet, and, under 
the patronage of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
published, after some juvenile pro- 
ductions, ‘ Endymion,* a poem, which 
w:is severely criticised by the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review.’ It has been alleged 
that the sensitive author took the 
attack to heart, and died ; but it 
would seem that he wasted away 
with an hereditary consumption, and 
expired at Rome, aged 25, 1B'2L 
Tliere can be no doubt of the active 
imagination of Keats : it was both 
potent and unshackled; and he has 
rarely WTitten tw'o lines without a 
start into wildness, which, although 
it occasionally pleases, most com- 


monly disappoints, and puts at fault 
the reader. His most intelligible re- 
mark w’as oral, highly poetical, and 
touching, though something ethnic, 
considering the circumstances under 
wduch it was uttered. Being asked 
on his deatlibed how he did ? he re- 
plied, in a low voice, ‘ Better, my 
friend : I feel the daisies growing 
ov<jr me.’ 

John Soane (1753 — 1837) was 
son of a common bricklayer, and 
born at Reading. While errand-boy 
in tlu* service of Mr, Dance, the ar- 
chitect, he displayed so nuich natural 
I taste for design, that sir William 
Chambers, on seeing his model of a 
bridge, sent him to Italy for throe 
years, as travelling student of the 
Royal Academy, 1 777 — 1 7S0. lie was 
luaiie architect of the Bank of Eng- 
land soon after liis return, built seve?- 
ral private rc'sidcnces in tlie counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, w hicii display 
nothing particularly classical or taste- 
ful in invention, and married the 
niece of Mr, Wyatt, the builder, with 
a eonsidt'rahle foviiUH*. As clerk of 
tlie works to St. Janu's’s palac(\ lie 
was introduced to a very large circle 
of employers ; and he now devoted a 
large portion of his accumulations to 
form his privatt' residcuice in Lin- 
coln s-inn-fiekls. Loudon, into a mn- 
semn of art, which lie, in 1833, vested, 
by an act of ])arliaineiit, in trustees, 
for tiie use of the public after his 
deatii. He refused a baronetcy, on 
account of not wishing (it was said) 
to leave a title to his son, with whom 
he had long been at variance, but 
was knighted ; and he died, aged 84, 
1837. As an architect, Sir John 
, Soane was the lirst to apply what is 
i called the Tivoli Corintliian style in 
this country, a beautiful specimen of 
which is to be seen in his north-west 
corner of the bank of England. He 
was Jilso skilful in the planning of in- 
terior lights for houses, such as sky- 
lights ; but for Gothic he had no 
talent, nor was he at all anxious to 
preserve the purity of any order in 
his buildings, when such a course 
militated against his notion of effect. 
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The public is admitted to * the 
Soanean Museum’ twice a week, by 
tickets, during three montlis only in 
the year. 

Anne Radcliffe (17(34 — 1828), 
daughter of a Mr. Ward, who was 
related to the family of bishop Jebb, 
was born in London, and became at 
twenty-three the wife of Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, a student-at-law. Her hus- 
band having abandoned liis profession 
to become editor of a newspaper, she 
essayed her powers as a novel-writer ; 
and the ‘ Castles of Athlin and Dun- 
blaine’ was succeeded, among other 
productions oF her pen, by the ‘ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho/ which, from its 
display of her power in delineating 
the effects of the passion of fear in all 
its gradations, has placed her in the 
first rank of imaginative writers. She 
died, aged 18*28. Mrs. lladcliffe 
was as truly a great and original 
writer in the department she had 
struck out for herself, as the Richard- 
sons, Fieldings, and Smolletts, whom 
she succeeded, and for a time threw 
into the shade, or as the Ariosto of 
the North, before whom hey own 
star at last paled its ineffectual fires. 
The passion of fear, the latent sense 
of supernatural awe and curiosity 
concerning whatever is hidden and 
mysterious, w^ere themes and sources 
of interest which, prior to the appear- 
ance of lier tales, could scarcely be 
said to be touched on. The ‘ Castle 
of Otranto’ was too obviously a mere 
caprice of imagination ; its gigantic 
helmets, its pictures descending from 
their frames, its spectral figures di- 
lating thcms(dves in the moonlight 
to the height of the castle battle- 
ments, if they do not border on the 
ludicrous, no more impress tlic 
mind with a feeling of awe than the 
enchantments and talismans, the 
genii and peris of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ A nearer approach to the 
proper tone of feeling was made in 
the ‘ Old English Baron but while 
it must be admitted that Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe’s principle of composition was, 
to a certain degree, anticipated in 
that clever production, nothing can 
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illustrate more strongly the supe- 
riority of her powers, the more po- 
etical character of mind, than a 
comparison of thevK in wliich, in 
these different worKs; the principle 
is wrought out. Certainly never, be- 
fore Mrs. Radcliffe or since, did any 
one more accurately perceive the 
point to which imagination might be 
wrought up by a series of bints, 
glimpses, or half-heard sounds, con- 
sistently at the same time with plea- 
surable emotion, and with the con- 
tinuance of that very state of curiosity 
and awe which -had been thus cre- 
ated. The clang of a distant door, 
a footfal on the stair, a half-effaced 
stain of blood, a strain of music float- 
ing over a wood or round some de- 
caying chateau — nay, a very rat be- 
hind tlie arras, become, in her luuids, 
invested with a mysterious dignity ; 
so finely has the mind been attuned 
to sympathize with the terrors of the 
sufferer, by a train of minute details 
and artful contrasts, in which all 
sights and sounds combine to awaken 
and render the feeling more intense. 
Yet her art is even more visible in 
what slic conceals than in what she 
displays ; for to have let in any fur- 
ther the garish light of day upon her 
mysteries, would have shown at once 
the hollowness and meanness of the 
puppet which alarmed us, and liave 
broken the spell hevond the powc^r 
of reclasping it. lienee, up lo the 
moment when she chooses to do so 
herself by those fatal explanations for 
which no reader will ever forgive 
her, she never loses her huld on the 
mind ; and the very economy with 
wliich she avails herself of the talis- 
man of terror, preserves its power, 
not only undiminished, but augment- 
ed to the last. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792 — 
1822), son of sir Timothy Shelley, 
bart., was born at Field-place, Sus- 
sex, and after being some time at 
Eton school, was sent to Christ- 
church, Oxford. While at the uni- 
versity, he displayed an extremely 
restless disposition, and was wholly 
opposed to every thing like order, 
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from the unprincipled notion that re- 
straints, however needful, area species 
of slavery; aiB||^t length venturing 
to write to ^^cffect that atheism 
was a necessary belief, he w^as ex- 
pelled. The anger and estrange- 
ment of his family and friends conse- 
quent on this disgrace, was regarded 
by the foolish young man as an ho- 
nourable mart3Tdom ; and lie soon 
made matters worse, by marrying a 
person mueli henoatli him in station, 
from whom he, of course, after the 
birth of one or two children, separat- 
ed. On tlj(» decease of his wife, lie 
married INliss Godwin, daughter of 
the. author of ‘Political Justice,’ by 
iiis*\viP'..Mary Wolstonecraft (known 
for lier profession of a creed not un- 
like Mr. Slielley’s, nanielj^ that the 
bonds of wedlock arc intolerable fet- 
ters) ; and on having his children by 
his first wife taken from liiin by legal 
means, on the ground of his avowed 
allieistical and anti-social sentiments, 
he repaired with his second wife, and 
a now family, to ltal}% where he re- 
newed his acquaintance with lord 
Pyron, tlicn also an exile on a similar 
ground. In conjunction with that 
rc’ckless nohlenia*n and Mr. Ijcigh 
Hunt, of freethinking notoriety, he 
b(»gan ‘ The Liberal,’ a periodical 
paper, sent for publication to Eng- 
land ; but wliich, through the change 
of mind of lord Byioii, and the death 
of Shelley, happily went not beyond 
the fourth number. Mr. Shelley, on 
returning from Leghorn to his house 
on the gulf of Lerici, in tlie bay of 
Spezia, w^as drowned by the upset- 
ting of his own .sailing-boat, during 
a sudden and violent storm, 18 - 22 , 
aged 30 ; and his body, being after- 
wards picked iq) by his noble and 
eciually eccentric friend, was burned 
h}' him, after the custom of the an- 
cients, on the so?i-shore. The ‘ Re- 
volt of Islam,’ and other productions 
by Shelley, prove him to have been 
man of high genius, and to have 
been gifted with all the imagination 
a poet could desire. He is indeed 
often, like Coleridge, obscure, from 
a tendency to indulge ia metaphy- 
VOL* XU, 
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sical speculations, and from his liabi- 
lity to be rapt and carried away by 
his subject ; a fault wc could forgive, 
did he not throw out by the way a 
great deal of miserable sophistry on 
religious and moral points, calculated 
to lead the youthful reader astray. 
Had liis etliic notions been as high- 
flown and unintelligible as some of 
the .soarings of his muse, it would 
have been well ; but as it is, there is 
no small danger to the reader who 
searches for his roses ; and he must 
see that the blood in his veins he in 
a state of purity, lest he get festers, 
not easily curable, from the thorns he 
must in plucking encounter. 

It is very clear that Shellej', wil\i 
all his advantages, w^as a self-taught 
man ; for he left Eton much before 
his time to go to Oxford, out of his 
sheer propensity (as he boasted) to 
scorn rule ; and at Oxford lie ccr- 
I tainly did nothing. Fii*st principles 
being commonly wholly wanting in 
men so self-guided, their earliest 
stumbling-block is religion. Religion 
is a thing of restraint to the mere 
natural man, fallen as he is, and 
wholly grates against his corrupt feel- 
ings and affections. It is, therefore, 
a species of knowledge and learning, 
which must be duly enforced upon 
us by the external authority of others. 
Unless tlie jiarent make the first 
tiadings, ami unless the school and 
college dcejicn them into strength, it 
will he in vain to expect that the ma- 
ture man will possess any adequate 
knowledge of religious or moral 
duty. In our regular schools and 
colleges, religious t'ducation (at least 
as much of it as consists in tlie daily 
recognition of religious truth, and 
the iiighcr doctrines of Christianity) 
makes a part of the established sys- 
tem of instruction, and of prac- 
tice,— for church and chapel attend- 
ance are daily required of their mem- 
bers by our national universities; 
and they must be entirely ignorant 
of the constitution of human nature, 
and of the powerful, though insen- 
sible effect of external habits, long 
continued, upon the mind of youtli, 
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who can deny the certain operation 
of this steady and regular routine in 
moulding (with God’s blessing and 
grace) the heart of the future man. 
In sclf-education all instruction of 
this sort is wanting; and every one’s 
experience will afford him examples 
of men so taught becoming all tliat 
Shelley 

Countess de Genlis 
(174() — 1830), born at Antrim of 
respecta])lt‘ parents, attracted the at- 
tention of the count de (icnlis, by her 
talents as a writer, and her musical 
taste. The count married her ; hut 
having subsequently introduced her 
to tl)e duke of Orleans (Egalite), the 
latter intrustc'd her with tlie early 
education of liis cliildren, and at the 
same tifue made her liis mistress. 
When the French revolution broke 
out, Madanuj de Genlis, who had 
been one of its partisans, sought 
safety iu flight ; but slie was every- 
where suspected as a spy, and espe- 
cially in ’ England, whore slie was 
known to correspond with lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, who had married 
Pamela, her daughter by the duke of 
Orleans, On the accession of Buo- 
naparte, she became one of his warmest 
admirers, while he, on tlie other 
liand, afforded her his patronage ; in 
the same way she eulogized the Re- 
storation, Louis XVI li., and religion 
itself. Soon after seeing her pupil, 
Louis Phili])pe, raised to the tlirone 
of France, she died aged 84, 1830. 
The talents of this lady were varied 
and groat ; hut all lier works, moral 
and immoral, will be soon forgotten, 
save perhaps her ^ Diners du Baron 
d’Holbacli,’ in whicli site attacks the 
freethinking philosophers of France 
with no small ability. 

Sia WiELiAM Beechey (1753 — 
1839) was born at Burford, Oxon, 
and becoming a student of the Royal 
Acjidemy, 1772, gradually rose to 
eminence as a portrait-painter. A 
whole-length of queen Cliarlotte ob- 
tained him the honorary post of royal 
painter ; and a large equestrian sta- 
tue of George III., with the prince 
of Wales and duke of York, Ins sons. 


reviewing the 3d and 10th dragoons, 
attended by his slaflT, whigh is re- 
garded as sir Willim|^ chef (Taetwre, 
established his faMf 1798, The 
king knighted him ; and lie was then 
employed to paint a suite of whole- 
length portraits of all tiie members 
of the royal family, for the Gotliic 
palace erecting at Kew. In flno, the 
greater portion of pcrsoiisS of rank, 
importance, and hishion, sat to sir 
William, forming a considerable 
amount of pictures, whicli will ever 
be admired for the accuracy of flie 
likeness, the ease and general ma- 
nagement, and the admirable tone 
of colour. Sir William was a cl^ecr- 
ful companion, and a most, wortliy 
man ; and so blest w'as he w ith health 
and strength, that he continued to 
paint until within a few w-^et'ks of his 
decease, 1839, at the advanced age 
of 80. 

John Julius Anoeiirtein (1731 
— 1822), a distinguished patron of 
the fine arts in England, w as born at 
Petersburgli, and came to this coun- 
try under tlie patronage of tlu* late 
Andrew Tiiompson, esq. ; with whom 
he continued in partnei*ship, as a 
Russia merchant, -upwards of fifty 
years. Mr, Angeirstein exhihited 
much public spirit on several occa- 
sions; and was the first who jiropnsed 
a rew-ard of 2000/. from tin? fund at 
Lloyds’ to the inventor of lifii-boats. 
His celebrated collection of oil-paint- 
ings, esteemed inferior to none* of 
tile same extent in Europe, lias lieen 
purchased since his death by the 
English government for ti0,000/. as 
the nucleus of a national gallery, 
lie died at Blackhcath, aged 91, 
1822. 

Ludwig von Beethoven, horn at 
Bonn, was instructed in music by his 
father, wdio was tenor singer in the 
elector’s chapel at Cologne. In 1792 
he was sent at the expense of tlie 
elector of Cologne to Vienna, to 
study under Haydn : and the wars 
of the French revolution and the 
death of his royal patron induced 
him to settle there. His oratorio 
of the * Mount of Olives/ overture 
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to ‘ Prometheus,’ and piano-forte con- 
certs in ‘ C minor,’ arc considered to 
display best his originality of inven- 
tion, energy 4(Pmauner, and power of 
modulation. This great composer 
died, almost in poverty, aged 57, 1 827. 

Thomas Loud Euskink (1750 — 
1823), third son of David, earl of 
Buchan, went at first to sea, next en- 
tered tlic army, and at twenty-six 
bcciimo a bannister. He displayed 
such tact in the management of cap- 
tain Baillier’s case, who had been re- 
moved by lord Sandvricii from Green- I 
wicli hospital, 1778, that, on leaving 
the court, lie received thirty retaimu-s 
from attorneys, and from that rno- 
•rt/eitt hegiiii to rise. I'or twenty- . 
liv(? years, he was engaged in almo.st j 
every ('ause of importance, but espe- 
ciall}' on the defensive side in politi- 
cal prosecutions. was attorney- 
gcineral to the prince of Wales ; and 
in the brief administration of lord 
Grenville, 1 800, lord chancellor. 1 li.s 
last days were passed in straitened \ 
circumstances ; and there were many ’ 
points in liis conduct at this period, 
over which the veil of charity must 
be drawn. He died, 1823, aged 73. 
Lord Erskino’s pilont lay in the power 
of commanding at tin* instant all the 
resources of bis mind, and in apply- 
ing them with extraordinary dexte- 
rity ; and preferring, as h<' did, to 
give Wu aid to political delincpients, 
ho is allowed to liave established, in 
tliat unenviable labour, some import- 
ant controverted constitutional doc- 
trines. There is a pleiising anecdote 
told, connected with Erskine’s first 
speech at the liar. So oppressed was 
he by nervous agitation before be 
beg«‘ni, that it crossed bis mind he was 
unfit for the profession he had under- 
taken, and be ev< n entertained 
thoughts of retiling unheard. At 
the moment, however, of turning t<i 
quit the court, his gown was arrested 
by a projecting nail ; and the acci- 
dent giving liim time to reflect, ho in- 
dulged the inspiring notion, that not 
a nail, but one of his infant cliildren, 
had seized his garment, with a view 
of urging him to proceed, for the 
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I sake of those dearer to him than him- 
I self. 

I Henry Mackenzie, a Scottish ad- 
vocate, and the last of the old class 
of novelists, was author of' The Man 
of Feeling,’ and other works of tlie 
sentimental kind, wholly free from 
the exaggeration and corrupt ten- 
dency of the impulsive school. He 
died, aged 85, 1831. 

John Philip Kemble (1757 — 
1823), the most accomplislied English 
tragedian since Garrick, was educated 
amongst Homan catliolics in France; 
and after going the round of the pro- 
vincial stages in England, appeared 
on the Drury-lane boards, 1783, as 
‘ Hamlet.’ Fiom 1788 to 1801 he 
was the leader in tragedy at this 
tlieatre, having at length a share in 
the management ; but in 1803 In* 
translcrrecl his interest to Covent- 
garden, and became its sole manager. 
That houses was destroyed by fire, 
and the price of admission being 
rais(;d on the opening of the new one 
(erectcHl in one year, 1809), the O. P. 
(Oid Frirc) riot commenced, wliich 
terminated in some respects in favour 
of the public. This celebrated con- 
test was of a peculiarly dvU nature. 
Visiters to tile theatre paid their mo- 
ney at tluj doors, and having entered 
the iiousc*, commenced a series of 
I performances, which rendered the ef- 
forts of the scenic actors nugatory. 
Tlie entertainments consisted for a 
while of dances on the pit-benches, 
and sometimes on the cushions of 
the boxes, to the harsh sounds of 
catcalls ; even regular music was 
sometimes written for the occasion, 
and sung by the crowd ; and O. P. 
dances and songs were to be seen in 
the windows of every music-shop. At 
last,, when benches began to be torn 
up, box-covers and cushions to be 
demolished, find the decorations of 
the theatre to be destroyed, the ma- 
gistracy interfered. Mr. Kemble 
took liis leave of the stage, 1817, and 
retired to Lausanne, where he died, 
aged 66 , 1823. The learning, man- 
nci'S, and uprightness of this actor, 
gave a dignity to his profession ; and 
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in his representations of the Roman 
character, he was perhaps superior 
to Garrick, liaving a general carriage 
especiallv suited to our jiotions of 
the stately heroes of the capitol. His 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, was perhaps the 
greatest tragic actress this country 
has produced : her * Lady Macbeth,’ 

* Katherine,’ ‘ Constance,’ and * Mrs. 
Beverley,* were alike admirable for 
their truth to nature. Her dignity, 
her energetic, yet chastened action in 
scenes of high excitement, and the 
amazing power she possessed over her 
voice, impelled as it was in an instant, 
without apparent effort, from a tone of 
eminent sweetness and despondency 
to that of majestic authority, or 
shaped to suit the fiercest denuncia- 
tions of vengeance, — added to lier 
power of expressing the feelings of 
the anxious parent, the injured wife, 
or the proud and desolated queen,— 
have identified her with the charac- 
ters she personated ; and those who 
remember her, think not of Kathe- 
rine, or of Constance, of Mrs. Be- 
verley, or of lady Macbeth, but as 
combined with tlie form and de- 
meanour of the Illustrious Siddons. 

Francois Talma (1770 — 1826), 
the greatest tragedian of France, and 
who has been styled the French Ros- 
cius, was born at Paris, but educated 
in Lambeth, near London, wdiere his 
father had entered into business as a 
silversmith. Although intended to be 
a surgeon, the young Talma displayed 
such a taste for histrionic subjects, and 
made such a figure among the ama- 
teur French company of comedians 
then using the Hanover-square rooms, 
that his parent was persuaded to let 
him try the stage as a profession. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were at 
this period in the zenith of their re- 
putation ; and the former had just 
succeeded in reforming the absurdi- 
ties of theatrical costume, which had 
hitherto disgraced the drama. The 
performance of these two eminent 
professors decided Talma’s vocation, 
as weH as formed his taste : he re- 
turned to Paris, and, through the in* 
tcrest of Mole, the actor, obtained 


an engagement. His debut upon the 
boards of the 'fheatre Fran^ais was 
made in the part of ‘ Seide,’ in Vol- 
taire’s tragedy of ‘ Matomet but it 
created no particular sensation in the 
minds of the audience, which had yet 
to discover that a new light had risen 
upon their drama. After performing 
a variety of insignificant characters, 
accident lifted Talma at once to the 
summit of his profession. Chenier’s 
tragedy of ‘ Charles IX.’ was accept- 
ed, and put in rehearsal, when Saint- 
fal, the principal actor, returned liis 
part, with a sneering recommendation 
to the author, to ‘ give it to young 
Talma.’ Chenier took him at his 
word ; Talma accepted tlic part witjli. 
delight, and feeling that his future 
fame and fortune depended on that 
night’s success, not only devoted all 
his energies to the study of it, but 
directed his attention in so especial 
a manner to give it effect by strict 
fidelity of costume, that the audience, 
ccjualfy delighted and surprised, be- 
stowed upon him, throughout the 
representation, the most tumultuous 
approbation. Thus the tmgedy was 
completely successful, and ti»e fame 
of the actor established. His great- 
est triumph, however, W'as yet to 
follow. Diicis had translated the 
Othello of Shakspeare ; but not dar- 
ing to offend so far a^inst French 
prejudices as to exhibit the murder 
of Desdernona on the stage, he liad 
furnislicd a new catastrophe, of a 
more fortunate description. Talma 
alone was bold enough to prefer the 
original termination ; and, after con- 
siderable hesitation, resolved, with 
the consent of the autlior. to risk the 
attempt. His success astonished even 
himself, and most honourably re- 
w'arded his intrepidity. From tins 
moment he became the paramount 
tragedian of France ; ana he conti- 
nued at the summit of his profession, 
wherein he amassed a large fortune, 
until his death, at the age of 56, 
1826. By his will, Talma was buried 
in the cemeteiy of Pfere-la-Ciiaise, 
without the rites of religion, not- 
withstanding the atdibishop of Paris 
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had offered the performance of a ce- 
remonial, which, in the more icli- 
gious days of France, had been de- 
nied to stage-players, whose profes- 
sion stood excommunicate by sundry 
papal bulls ; and it is too much to 
be feared that the great actor had 
voluntarily spurned those alone con- 
solations which are to be found in 
Christian arrangements for the last 
bed, since he died ejaculating the 
name of — Voltaire. 

SOVEREIGNS. (1789 to 1820.) 
— TuaKEY. — 1789, .Selim 111.; 1807, 
Mustafa IV.; 1808, Mahmud II. 
PorKs.‘~1775, Pius VI. ; 1800, Pius 
VU. Fiianck. — 1774, Louis XVI. ; 

Louis XVII., then Republic; 
1799, Napoleon, Consul; 1804, Napo- 
leon, Emperor; 1811, LouisXVlll. ; 
1816, Napoleon restored, then 
Louis XVIIl. restored. Russia. — 
1762, Catherine II. ; 179.5, Paul I. ; 
1801, Alexander. Sweden. — 1771, 
Gustavus III. ; 1792, Gustavus 

IV.; 1809, Charles XIII.; 1818, 
diaries XIV. Poutuoal. — 1789, 
Dorn John regent ; 1816, John 

VI. Spain. — 1788, Charles IV.; 
1808, Ferdinand VII. Germany. — 
] 765, Joseph II.*; 1790, Leopold 11. ; 
1 792, Francis II., wlioassunied the title 
of tmperor of Austria, 1804. Pktts- 
siA. — 1786, Frederick William 11.; 
1797, Frederick William III. Den- 
mark AND Norway. — 1766, Chris- 
tiern VII. ; 1784, Frederick, prince 
royal, regent; 1808, Frederick VI. 
Netherlands. — 1766, William V.; 


1795, the French, then the Batavian 

Republic; 1806, Louis Buonaparte, 
king of Holland ; 1810, united to 
France ; 1818, Frederick William 

(son of the stadtholder, William V,), 
who was declared king of both Dutch 
and Austrian Netherlands, 1815, as 
William I. Two Sicilies. — 1759, 
Ferdinand IV. ; Naples under Jo- 
seph Buonaparte from 1805 to 1808, 
when Murat became king, as Joachim 
1. ; 1815, Ferdinand IV. restored. 
Sicily under English protection from 
1806 to 1811 ; and reunited to Na- 
ples under Ferdinand IV., 1815, wdio 
took the title of Ferdinand 1. of the 
Two Sicilies. Sardinia. — 1778, 
Charles Emanuel IV; 1802, Victor 
Ernannel I. Persia. — 1789, Luft 
All Khan ; 1795, Aga Mohammed ; 

1796, Futteh Ali Khan. Kaubijl. 

1778, Timur Khan ; 1798, Shah Zc- 
tnauri ; 1800, Mahmud; 1808, Shu- 
jah-ol-Mulk ; 1809, Mahmud re- 

stored ; 1818, Ayul), SiKils. — 1798, 
Riinjeet Singh. Delhi, — 1761, Shah 
Alem ; 1806, Abker II. China. — 
1785, Kicn Lung; 1795, Kia-king. 
Bavaria. — 1806, Maximilian L, cre- 
ated by Napoleon, and acknowledged 
by the allied sovereigns in congress 
at Vienna, 1815. Wurttemberg. — 
1800, Frederick 1., created by Na- 
poleon, and acknowledged, 1815 ; 
1816, William I. Saxony. — 1800, 

I Frederick L, created by Napoleon, 
and acknowledged, 1815. Hanover 
(properly lIannover).^1815, Ernest 
Augustus I. 


REIGN CLXXIV. 

GEORGE IV., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1820 TO 1830 — IQ YEARS, 

Personal History. — George IV. was the eldest son and child of George 
III., and was born at St. James’s, London, August 12, 1762. His principal 
tutors were archbishop Markljam and Dr. Cyril Jackson ; and Dr. Croly 
has given us a sketch of his early education. The family discipline, as re- 
garded the princes, was almost tliat of a public school. Their majesties 
generally rose at six, breakfasted at eight with tlie two elder princes (the 
prince of Wales and duke of York), and then summoned the younger chil- 
dren : the several teachers next appeared, and the time till dinner was spent 
in diligent application to languages and the severer kinds of literature, varied 
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by lessons in music, drawing, and the other accomplishments. The king 
was frequently present : the queen superintended the younger children, like 
an English mother. The two elder princes laboured at Greek and Latin 
with their tutors, and were by no means spared in consequence of their 
rank. ‘ How would your majesty wish to have the princes treated ?* was 
]j4arkham*s inquiry of the king. * Like the sons of any ^private English 
gentleman/ was the manly and sensible answer; ‘ if they deserve it, let them 
be flogged : do as you used to do at Westminster/ Louis XIV., when, in 
his intercourse with the accomplished society of France, he felt his own 
deficiencies, often upbraided the foolish indulgence which had left his youth 
without discipline ; and he would passionately exclaim, ‘ Was there not 
birch enough in the forest of Fontainebleau, when I waSahoy?’ George 
HI. was determined that no reproach of this nature should rest upon his 
memory ; and ]>robahly no private family in tlie empire .were educated witli 
more diligence in study, move attention to religious observances, or moro 
rational respect for their duties to society, tlmu the children of the throne. 
This course of education is so fully acknowledged, that it Ijas even 
made a charge against the good sense of that excellent man and inorrafcli, as 
stimulating some of tlic.dissipations of the princess early life, by the contrast 
between undue restraint and sudden liberty. Yet the charge is frivolous ; 
the princes were under no restraint but from evil ; they had their little sports 
and companionships ; they were even, from time to time, initiated into such 
portions of court life as might be understood at their age ; childrer/s balls 
were given ; the king, who was fond of music, had frequent concerts, at which 
the royal children were present, forming, from their number and remarkable 
beauty, by much the most striking portion of the spectacle ; and in the nu- 
merous celebrations at Kew and Windsor, they enjoyed their full share. All 
their birthdays were kept with great festivity ; and August, from its being an 
auspicious period for the royal family, the month of the Hanover accession, 
the battle of Minden, and the birth of three of the princes, was almost a coti- 
tinual holiday- Prizes were given to the watermen on the Thames, sports 
were held in W’^indsor and Kew, and tin* old English time of both rustic and 
royal merriment seemed to have come again. But there can b(‘ no difficulty 
in relieving the memory of George III. from the charge of undue restraint ; 
for nothing can be idler than the theory, tlmt to lt»t loose the passions of 
. the young is to inculcate self-control. Vice is not to be conquered by con- 
tagion ; and the parent who give.s his sons a taste of evil will soon find,* that 
what he gave as a sedative, has been swallowed as an intoxication. Though 
the prince of W^ales became not a sound classical scholar, he accpiircd Ihs 
own tongue, so as to write and speak it with an elegance and purity seldom 
surpassed. French he spoke with fluency, and German with tolerable ease ; 
while grace and dignity were observable in all his actions during youtli. In 
after life, no one could turn a compliment with greater neatness, or give 
more value to a friendly act, by the mode of announcing it, than he. IJn- 
happily he formed connexions early, whicli led him into habits of improvi- 
dence and immorality ; but as he grew older, the prize-ring, the race-course, 
and bulLbaiting, were thrown aside, and iiis marriage with his cousin, the 
princess of Brunswick, 1795, was hailed by the nation as a propitious event. 
Few unions, how'ever, have been attended with a more lamentable series of 
consequences. By his consort he had one only child, a daughter, bom in 
1796, the amiable princess Charlotte of Wales, who, soon after her marriage 
with Leopold, prince of Saxe-Coburg, now king of Belgium, was carried to 
the grave, 1817. It was in 1811, upon the declaration o? his medical attend- 
ants that his venerable parent was a^in unable to attend to state affairs, 
that the prince of Wales was appointed regent of the United Kingdom, with 
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certain limitations for one year. When the period of these restrictions had 
expired, and the prince became invested with the completes nntliority of a 
sovereign, it was expected that a change of administration would take place, 
and that the tory ministry under Mr. Perceval would he superseded by a 
wliig one. Tlie regent, liowever, declared himself satisfied witli the honour- 
able views of liis fatlier’s advisers, and kept them ; and when Mr. Perceval, 
in that same year, had fallen by the hand of an assassin, a new cabinet of the 
same cast was formed, having the earl of Liverpool at its head. To the end 
of the regency, and during his subsequent reign, (George IV. displayed his 
attachment to tory principles ; a circumstance which was thought strange, 
when his early friendsliips, almost exclusively amongst the opposite party, 
were remembered. The following sum of liis character was written by one 
who possessed the means of knowing it : ‘ilis disposition was marked by 
strong feelings, botji of kindness and resentment; his memory was tenacious 
of the sense of injury j he was deficient in that niagiuinimity wliitli is swnft 
to forget the occasion of displeasure; he w'as affable and familiar in his 
^klress, and fond of facetious intercourse with tho'^o who were honoured 
wfth'hw personal intimacy. Hut he was jealuiis ol' liis dignity beyond wlint 
so exalted a station recpiired ; and to any tliouglitlcss violation of personal 
respect, even in moments wlion he appeared to lay aside the formal distinc- 
tions of rank, he was sensitive in iiie extreme, lie had a heart feelingly 
alive to the claims of human it3% a benevolence truly munificent, and a liand 
* open as day to melting charily f His hue taste led him to patronize the 
arts which embellish life, more than any l^ritish sovereign since the days of 
the first Charles ; and he w'as the steady patron of literature and tlie learned, 
liis love of architectural display, though indulging in wliat was rather 
curious than correct, was associated witli ideas of grandeur and splendid 
improvemenL j as the stiTcts audjmildings wiiich he caused to be erected 
abundantly prove.’ Although he could not realize the boast of Augustus, 
tliat ^ lie found the metropolis of brick, and left it of marble;’ yet, under his 
auspices, a great part of London underwent a transformation quite as unex- 
pected, and nearly as beautiful. In person, George IV. was of a command- 
ing tigure ; his countenance resembled that of his motlier in its general 
lineaments, and there w'as a dignity, combined witli a softness of eye, which 
gave an attractive expression to liis whole face. Latterly he became ex- 
tremely corpulent ; imt he was nevertheless active, and scrupulously atten- 
tive to his dress, and maintained the same elegant carriage wdiich had so 
distinguished him in youth. It should not be omitted, tliat the town of 
Brighton owes its celebrity and prosperity almost entirely to this sovereign, 
who , spent the best period of liis life in constructing and altering his cele- 
brated palace there ; during which his court, decidedly tlie most splendid 
and liberal in Europe, resided in the place for many months each year, and 
thus raised it, from the grade of a mere bathing-place, to the rank of a hrst- 
rate town, with the privilege of sending two members to parliament. 

PouTicAL lIisToiiY. — ^The prince of Wales had for so many years con- 
ducted the state for his venerable parent, that when he became king clcjtire^ 
1820 , no political change of any description took place. A great deal of 
discontent, however, had been manifested by the lower orders during the 
latter years of the regency, arising from the stagnation in business of every 
description,* consequent upon the close of so lengthened a war; and the 
monarch wefs scarcely seated on the throne, when a conspiracy to destroy his 
ministers at a cabinet^dinner was detected. Thistlewood, who had been for- 
merly tried for treason, collected a gang of desperate fellows in Cato-strect, 
who were to march to lord Harrowby\ and throw hand-grenades into the 
dinitig-room ; but a spy revealed the plot^ just in time to save the party from 
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destruction. Thistlewood, and four of his associates being seized, they were 
soon after tried for high^treason, and paid the penalty of the law. The 
ferment occasioned by the discovery of so atrocious a design, at length sub- 
sided ; and preparations were making for the coronation of the king, when 
his consort, who liad been separated from him soon after their marriage, re- 
turned from abroad, and demanded a participation in his honours as her 
just right. 

It must here be stated that, some years subsequently to the separation in 
question, the conduct of the princess had been made the subject of a secret 
investigation, which, after a tedious and disgusting inquiry, ended in her 
acquittal. She then left England, and travelled to Syria, ultimately taking 
up her abode in the Austrian states of Italy ; where her intimacy with a man 
named Bergaini, wdiom she had raised from the post of courier to tliat of 
chamberlain, gave rise to fresh assaults upon her fame, and caused the send- 
ing out of a commission of law 3 ’^ers, to ascertain the facts of the case at Milan. 
It was on the 5th of June, 1820, that, calling upon the British nation to 
support her claims, queen (Caroline landed at Dover ; and on the very day^of 
her arrival in London, which took place with no small popular exciteinf.nt, a 
message was sent to both houses of parliament, re(juestirjg that her conduct 
while in Italy should be made the subject of infpiir}'. A bill of paius and 
penalties was soon after introduced into the house of lords, to deprive her of 
her rights and dignities as queen, and to divorce her from lier luisband ; lier 
name having been previously omitted in the church service, and all foreigr* 
powers having refused her the honours due to the rank she claimed. The 
trial soon begun ; and after a duration of more than six weeks, the ministers 
who brought in the bill, could only command a majority of nine, so that they, 
with the usual policy, abandoned it. On the ‘29th of November, tlie queen 
went to St. Paul’s cathedral, to return thanks for the result of tlie trial ; and 
she was escorted back to Brandenburg-house, Ilammersmitli, her residence, 
by a vast concourse of persons on horseback, on foot, and in carriages ; and 
indeed daily from this period, multitudes of the low^er orders, and of the 
mechanical portion of the metropolis, docked to tlie same spot with con- 
gratulatory addresses, and other tokens of an interest in her situation. It is 
enough here to say that her majesty s cause lost the sympathy of the more 
respectable classes in the nation, by the queen’s suffering herself to be ac- 
companied in her constantly public rides by alderman Wood, whereby she 
linked herself with a political (ultra whig) party, insUjad of trusting to her legal 
advisers. In one of these rides, or processions, the queen’s coach was en- 
countered by that of one of the royal princesses ; when the mob began pelt- 
ing the attendants of the latter, because they would not bow and give way to 
her majesty, — to the imminent danger of the princess’s life. 

The coronation of the king was thus dela^'cd until the following year ; and 
as it was fully resolved to prevent the queen’s participation in the ceremonial, 
nothing short of a popular commotion was looked for. But the ceremony 
was at length performed, July 19tli, 1821, without intcrriiptiorj. The queen, 
indeed, was so indiscreet as to present herself at the doors of Westminster- 
nbbey, and was refused admithiuce ; but no notice was taken of the circum- 
stance by the spectators, and her majesty returned to Hammersmith to brood 
over her disappointment. Tiie excitement occasioned, by occurrences such 
as have been named, necessarily afifected the unhappy princess’s health : 
while at the theatre in the beginning of August, she was seized with a violent 
bilious attack, and on the 7th of that month expired, at tlte age of fifty-two, 
her remains, in compliance with her dying request, being removed for inter- 
ment to Brunswick. The transference of the corpse to the place of embark- 
ation was attended with the loss of several lives : the mob compelled the 
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bearers to pass through the city, \rhile the xnilitary endeavoured to turn the 
procession in a different direction, pursuant to the orders of the govern- 
ment ; the consequence was, of course, a conflict. I'he royal body, however, 
was at length embarked with all solemnity on board a ship of war ; and sir 
Bentinck Cavendish Doyle, who had, singularly enougli, acted as one of her 
majesty's pages, when she made her nuptial voyage to England, 179,5, was 
commader of the squadron which conveyed her hack to licr former and now 
last home and resting-place. 

The king was on his way to visit Ireland, when he received the news of liis 
consorfs death. To the great joy of the people of that island, he did not 
turn back ; but, arriving in Dublin, was received with every expression of 
loyalty, a countless multitude rending the air with their acclamations, and 
declaring he was the first English sovereign who had landed on their shores 
without iiostile intentions. Shortly after his return, the king made an ex- 
cursion Jo Hanover! the cradle of his race: and in the following year, 1822, 
paid a similar visit to Scotland. The profound peace which had suc- 
ceqfled one of the most momentous and protracted wars on record, was 
s(*iH lAarked by the usual natural consequences of such a transition. Emplov- 
inents were hard to be found for a disbanded army, the vast national debt 
required an immense taxation to pay its interest, agricultural produce fell in 
value from several causes, rents were with difficulty collected, and the famine 
and distress in Ireland brouglit on a pestilential disease, which was alone 
chocked by the generous subscriptions of the English. The agricultural 
distress which ensued w<is chiefly tiie result of the fall of those artilicial 
prices attached to produce during the war, when the constant raising of 
loans forced up its value. The taxes requisite to carry on the government 
amounted to more than 00,000,000/., wliich were now to be raised in the 
country, without any equivalent; so that the farmer was at once inca- 
pacitated from paying his accustomed rate of rent, and the landowner, in 
many instances, rendered unable to pay the interest of his mortgages. The 
foundation too ^vtis laying for very serious losses amongst moneyed men ; for, 
as ca[>ital could be employed in notliing advantageous (a currency-bill, passed 
1819, having greatly impaired public credit, by substituting a metallic for a 
paper currency — thus lamentably restraining the speculations of mer- 
chants, so essential to the support of coinincrco), a species of hoarding 
and gathcring-in began to lake place. Opposed as such a [principle is 
to the usual spirit of venture of great trading states, it was likely to be 
as suddenly abandoned as it had been commenced, and that with no 
small certainty of a mischievous issue. Two years nearly had elapsed, and 
no temptation powerful enough had offered for a risk of capital ; but before 
we speak of the final result, it will be necessary to glance at a few previous 
occurrences. Lord Londonderry, secretary for foreign affairs, having de- 
stroyed himself in a fit of insanity, while the king was m Scotland, Mr. Can- 
ning was appointed to succeed him ; and when ‘ the holy alliance* had autho- 
rized the entry of the French into Spain to liberate Ferdinand VII., 1823, 
Engknd remained neutral. In the same' year, however, every Spanish 
colony in South America declared itself independent, and had its indepen- 
dence acknowledged by the British government. In 1824 the British 
colonies in India and Africa were vigorously assaulted by their barbaric 
enemies. In the former case, the Burmese, who inhabit the peninsula on 
the eastof Hindustan, and who, under the king of Ava, had risen to considerable 
importance, became formidable to the English ; but after a severe conflict, 
they were compelled to solicit peace, which was granted on terms highly 
advantageous to the British. In Africa, the governor of Cape Coast, sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, was overcome by tlie Ashantee king, and cruelly mur- 
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dered ; his bead, wrapped up in a handkerchief, being carried about by the 
conqueror as a charm. Tins act, however, was subsequently avenged with 
severity, and the savage warrior forced to submission. Home aflairs during 
these two years had proceeded peaceably. The year 1823 was a season of 
prosperity to the country generally, and to the manufacturing districts in 
particular ; the revenue kept upon the increase ; and large loans were freely 
supplied to the South-American colonists, to enable them to tnairuaiii their 
independence. 

It was in 1824 that the public spirit was brought into full play, by the 
vast expectations of accumulating wealth through the agency of joint-stock 
companies, whicli established themselves professedly to work the mines of 
Peru and Brazil ; and, as the legal interest of money had been just reduced to 
per cent, (at whicli it has ever since remained), persons of nil ranks, 
including even capitalists, began to withdraw their property from the public 
funds, and to invest it in these novel speculations. The year 182.J opened 
with the same degree of hope ; money appeared to be superabundant, and 
fresh schemes for appropriating it were promulgated every day — embrac»pg 
every branch of trade, from the most extensive manufactures do wn.tcf com- 
panies for the sale of milk, and the washing of wearing apparel ! Even 
education was attempted on the same joint-stock system ; and the boarding- 
schools in and around the metropolis, were suddenly ruined by dozens, 
through the rage which everywhere prevailed for what were called ‘ pro- 
prietary schools.’ The little governing oligarchies of these establishments 
offered a splendid opportunity to illiterate trading men, of tyrannizing over 
such good scholars among the clergy and educated classes as haplessly 
accepted the posts of instruction, in the full expectation that they would be 
allowed to direct the studies of the pupils according to their own judgment 
and views, and with all tlie independence of the masters of the public 
schools. 

The time, however, was now come for putting a check to a course which 
was draining tlie nation of its property ; and the moment that tlie lord 
chancellor, when a case connected with a joint-stock company was before 
him, declared that the holders of shares were liable, to the full extent of 
tlieir property, for debts contracted on account of them, a gloom overcast 
the prospect of riches, whicli ingenuity had outlined, and enthusiasm had 
coloured with the richest tints. The share-market became crowded with 
sellers ; buyers were not to be found ; and tliose who had projected the 
schemes withdrew, as they found their iibility, to enjoy the fruits of their 
craft. A deplorable reaction took place, public contideiice was lost, a^ud the 
nation, which had only a few months before felt the burden of a superfluous 
capital, now found itself on the eve of insolvency. A panic fear suddenly 
seized the minds of many ; and the drawing out of moneys from the country 
banks was soon imitated in the metropolis. In December, every banking- 
house in London was besieged from the hour of opening to that of closing, by 
anxious multitudes, whose folly, not to call it madness, was thus forcing on the 
catastrophe which it was their iiiterest to avert. It was now seen, but too late, 
that the bill to limit the paper-currency, and establish tliat of the precious 
metals, was an unfortunate rteasore. Operations of commerce should be 
limited only by the bounds of earth and ocean, and by the judicious specula- 
tions of mercantile men. A currency, therefore, to suit the need of com- 
merce should be bounded, not by the slow agency of scantily supplied mints, 
but by the credit of those engaged in traffic. If there be no credit, there 
can be no trade ; and trade should supply a currency for itself, quite inde- 
pendent of the coinage of kings and states, which is required for far other 
purposes, A metallic currency must be always mttow i md had not, in the 
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panic in question, a reserve of one-potind notes, which had been long for- 
gotten, accidentally been found by the governor of the Bank of England, 
that establishment must have ceased to meet its engagements, and all the 
monetary affairs of the country would have been involved, without a mo- 
ment’s notice, in irretrievable confusion, bankruptcy, and ruin. As it was, 
the consequence was not only the failure of many town and country bankers, 
but a total paralysis of mercantile credit ; so that first the moneyed, then the 
manufacturing and mercantile, and ultimately the labouring classes, were 
affected in the most alarming manner. In a few weeks, hundreds of families 
were reduced from the summit of prosperity to a state of alisolutc poverty ; 
and the lilow, like tlie thunder-clap, circulated until, in each successive 
reverberation, it had touched every grade of persons in the empire, reaching 
at length, even the continental and colonial connexions of our merchants. 
Nor ill the storm of destruction which thus fearfully raged, were those minor 
attempts at investment of capital spared its pitiless pelting. Milk and 
washing companies, blacking establisiiments and proprietary schools, 
were involved in one common ruin ; — a ruin which may be regarded as a 
letributive punishment for the unjust invasion of the riglits and interests of 
their fellow' men by tlie ])rojectors of tliose selfish schemes. 

The state of foreign affairs somewhat turned the public attention from the 
contemplation of domestic grievances, in the beginning of 182f>, The suc- 
cession to the throne of Portugal was disputed by the two sons of the late 
king Jolin, and an cxjiedition was sent out from England to aid tlie elder 
brother, Don Pedro ; and in 1827 the contest between the Turks and 
(Greeks, wherein tlie latter struggled for emancipation, was brought to a 
close by the sea-fight of Navariuo. In the same year, the duko of York, 
w' ho had so long commanded the army, and was emphatically styled ‘the 
Koldier’s friend,' paid the debt of tiatiiie ; the death of Mr. Canning, who 
had succeeded lord l.iverpool ns prime minister, soon follow'ed ; and the 
reins of government passed quickly in succession through the hands of lord 
(joderich into those of the duke of Wellington. In 1828 the country had 
soniewiiat recovered from the dreadful blow of 1825 ; and the claims of the 
Ihilish Roman Catholics to emancipation from the restraints put upon 
them at th(‘ revolution, were so far listened to in parliament, as to occasion 
the repeal of the test and corporation acts, which reepured the receiving of 
the Eiicliarist according to the rites of the church of England, as a qualifica- 
tion for office. The formation of what were termed ‘ Brunswick clubs,* to 
resist all further concession to the papists, occasioned no small agitation in 
variou.s parts of the country ; and in Ireland there w'-as so much violence dis- 
played, that a civil war was on the point of breaking out, when, in the spring 
of 182tf, a bill passed both houses, granting the desired emancipation. 
Nothing of moment occiuTed between tlie carrying of this important ques- 
tion (which had occupied every session of the houses from the lime of the 
union with Ireland), if wc except tlie general conviction which seized the 
minds of the thinking portion of the people, that the free-trade system, 
begun to be acted upon at the close of the regency (1815 — 1820), and since 
continued, had been already productive of serious mischief, and, together 
with the metallic currency, had greatly tended to produce the panic of 1825. 
Tliere could bo no question that, by our indiscreet communication to 
foreigners of the mechanism by which we had become a rich and prosperous 
trading community, there had already arisen in Normandy, Belgiunii Switzer- 
land, vNiC. (which in 1815 Imd scarcely a single cotton fiictory), almost as 
many cotton mills as there are in Lancashire and Cheshire, entirely esta- 
blished by British machinery, frames, and the whole apparatus for steam- 
work* The consequence was a competition and underselling, which, with 
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the advantages of climate, soil, and water, possessed by the continent, ope^ 
rated seriously to the prejudice of English manufactures, and, by throwing 
many artificers out of work, prepared the way for those public discontents 
and disturbances, whicli terminated in the introduction and passing of the 
* Reform Bill’ in the next reign. 

The health of his majesty had been declining some time when his last 
illness seized him ; and he expired at Windsor castle, June 26, 1830, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. lie was buried, after lying in state, with the 
usual solemn pomp and ceremony, in the clinpcl of St. George, at Windsor. 

EVENTS, 


The Cato-strekt Conspiracy, 
1820. — Early in the month of Ja- 
nuary it had been known to the 
government that an attempt at the 
assassination of his majesty’s minis- 
ters was meditating, and that Ar- 
thur Thistle wood was at the bot- 
tom of it. On Tuesday, February 
22, certain advice was received, that 
the attempt was to be made on the | 
ensuing night, at the earl of liar- ; 
rowby’s, in Grosvenor-square. It is | 
supposed that tlie earl’s was fixed ; 
upon, because, being nearer the out- I 
let from London than tlie residence : 
of any other of the cabinet-ministers, i 
an escape out of town, should the 
attempt prove unsuccessful, w^ould 
have been more easy. Be tliis as it 
may, the conspirators, as soon as 
they had ascertained that the cabinet- 
dinner W'as to be held there, lost no 
time in arranging their diabolical pro- 
ject. Tlie place chosen to settle 
finally their proceedings, to collect 
their force, and to arm themselves, 
w'as in a mean street, called Cato- 
strect, near the Edgeware-road. Tfie 
premises occupied by the conspira- 
tors consisted of a three-stall stable, 
with a loft above, in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The people in Cato- 
street were utterly ignorant that the 
stable was let until the Wednesday, 
when several persons were seen to 
go in and out, and carefully to lock 
the door after them. Some of these 
individuals carried sacks, and parcels 
of various descriptions. For two or 
three hours previously to any attack 
upon the stable, police-officers were 
on the spot, making their observa- 
tions ; but still no suspicion was ex- 
cited among the inhabitants, of the 


real object of their visit. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the officers, furnished 
with warrants from Mr. Birnic, the 
magistrate, and accompanied by a 
detachment of the Coldstream guards, 
entered Cato-strect. The conspi- 
rators had taken the precautWrf to 
place a sentinel below ; and the only 
approach to them in the loft was by 
a ladder, not wide enough for more 
tlian one to ascend it at a time. 
Ruthvei],a policeman, w^ent first, fol- 
lowed by three others, Ellis, Smithers, 
and Salmon. Thistlewood was near- 
est to the door of the loft, armed 
with a drawn sword; the whole num- 
ber of conspirators in the room was 
twenty- five. Before the officers 
mounted to the loft, they secured 
the sentinel placed at the foot of 
the ladder ; but he contrived by some 
means to give those in the loft notice 
of what w^as occurring below, since, 
on ascending, they found the whole 
party hastily arming, some with belts, 
and pistols stuck in them, others 
loading hand-grenades and muskets. 
There was a large quantity of am- 
munition in the room, and a sack 
full of combustibles. Ruthven was 
the first to burst into the loft, and 
Tiiistlewood made an attempt to cut 
him down, but failed. Ellis, Smitli- 
ers, Salmon, and others, followed 
close, with the magistrate, Mr. Birnic. 
The conspirators were ordered to lay 
down their arms, and to surrender ; 
and while Ruthven was trying to se- 
cure the door, to prevent escape, 
Smithers advanced to seize Thistle- 
wood. The letter immediately ran 
bis sword through his assailant’s body, 
and Smithers fell back into Ruth- 
ven*s arms; and expired. Thistle- 
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wood then called to l)is party to put 
out the lights ; whereon Kuthven ' 
pointed a pistol at him, whicii missed 
fire, and Ellis discharged another at 
liim, but failed in hitting him. The 
guards, headed by captain Fitzcla- 
rence, now entered the loft ; but in 
the confusion and darkness that pre- 
vailed (for the candles had been ex- 
tinguished, and there was no light 
but that momentarily produced by 
the flash of pistols), many of the con- 
spirators made their escape by a back- 
window, and amongst them Thistlc- 
w'ood. Nine only were secured : but 
on the 2511), Tiiistlewood himself was 
arrested at a liouse in Glare-market. 
On* the 17th of April the whole party 
were tried ; and on the 1st of May 
Thistlcwood, and four of his asso- 
ciates, lugs, Brunt, Tidd, and Da- 
vidson, were executed at Newgate, 
as traitors, glorying in wliat they had 
attempted, and regretting the failure 
of their atrocious enterprise. 

Some were found to complain of 
the use which government had made 
of spies on this occasion ; but as the 
guilt of the prisoners was established 
by evidence altogether independent 
of that of one Edwards, who had 
been set to wateli and entrap them, 
the case is free from the circum- 
stance which renders such a course 
objectionable— the hazard of confid- 
ing in the testimony or information 
of men, who are professedly pursu- 
ing a system of deceit and treachery. 
As the facts were proved by incon- 
trovertible evidence, so the plot was 
clearly the result of the most infii- 
riateci depravity. It is ridiculous to 
talk of the seduction of men, who, in 
a court of justice, defended assassi- 
^ nation as a virtue, and who, even on 
the scaffold, exulted iu the remem- 
brance of their scheme of murder, as 
a picture with tlie contemplation of 
w’hich their fancy could never be sa- 
tiated. [Arthur Tiiistlewood (1772 
— 1820), was the son of a Lincoln- 
shire farmer, and soon after obtaining 
a lieutenants commission in the sup- 
plementary militia, 1797, married a 
young lady of some fortune. He 


then resided at Bantry, in Yorkshire; 
but his wife dying in about eighteen 
months, he went to Lincoln, where 
he abandoned himself to dissipation, 
and having squandered his property 
at the gaming-table, was obliged to 
take refuge in London. Tliere he 
remained some time, making, how- 
ever, occasional voyages to America 
and France ; where he connected 
himself with the partisans of anarchy 
and revolution, and probably con- 
tracted that spirit of discontent, which 
influenced liis future conduct. After 
the peace of Amiens, he returned to 
England, and improved his circum- 
stances by a second marriage. But 
he bad now become a gambler by 
profession ; and having associated 
himself with other persons of despe- 
ratci character, he engaged in scliemes 
w^iiich drew on him the notice of go- 
vernment. When the riots in Spa- 
lields took place, he was arrested 
with Watson and others ; and the 
proceedings against him on that oc- 
casion serving to irritate his passions, 
and prompt him to very outrageous 
behaviour towards lord Sidmoiith, 
then secretary of slate, he w'as de- 
tained in prison for a considerable 
time. Instantly on his liberation, 
be became the principal agent in the 
conspiracy which led to his igno- 
minious death.] 

Alleged Miraci.es or Alexak- 
DEU, Prince Hohenloiie. — In 1821, 
one of the members of the ancient 
house of Hohenloiie, resident in Ba- 
varia, who had entered into holy 
orders, affected to be able, by prayer 
and exhortation, to cure various dis- 
eases. Crowds flocked in conse- 
quence to Bamberg, tlie theatre of 
his fame, from all parts of Germany 
— the Jame, the blind, and the para- 
lytic ; and in a short time there were 
hundreds who attested liis efficiency 
in their own persons, and thousands 
who were willing to attest it in the 
persons of others. The influx of 
needy persons, however, became so 
burthensome and annoying to the 
people of Bamberg, that the autho- 
rities interfered, mid prince Hoben* 
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lohe removed liia residence into Aus- 
tria ; after which nothing more was 
heard of his proceedings. Various 
cures were said to have been efiected 
in Ireland tliroiigh the prince’s inter- 
cession ; the most remarkable of which 
took: place in the convent of Rane- 
lagh, near Dublin, on the person of 
Miss Mary Stuart, a member of that 
establisliment, Dr. Murray, the iio- 
man-catholic primate of England, 
recognised the miracle ; and in a 
pastoral address published immedi- 
ately afterwards remarked, that ‘ tiie 
voice of these facts, issuing from the 
bosom of his sanctuary, and publish- 
ing the glory of God with the loud- 
ness of thunder, may strike upon the 
oars and hearts of many to whom the 
voice of our ministry could not reach.’ 
Tlicn he proceeded to the facts in the 
following terms : ‘ Mary Stuart, of 
the convent of St, Joseph, Ilanelagh, 
has, through the interposition of tliat 
Omnipotent Being who killeth and 
and niaketh alive, been restored in- 
stantaneously to health, from a state 
of grievous and hopeless infirmity, for 
the relief of which all the resources 
of human skill had been expended in 
vain. The account of this wonder- 
ful case reached us officially on the 
2d instant, in a letter from Mrs. 
Mary Catharine Meade, prioress of 
St. Joseph’s convent, under date of 
the preceding evening. This com- 
munication stated in substance, that 
one of the religious sisters of that 
community had been afflicted with 
sickness for four years and about 
seven months ; that during that pe- 
riod she had frequent attacks of pa- 
ralysis, each of which seemed to 
threaten her with immediate dissolu- 
tion ; that the most powerful reme- 
dies liad been applied, without pro- 
ducing any other than par4.ial, or 
temporary relief; that for several 
months past she had been confined 
to her bed, wholly deprived of the 
power of assisting herself, or of mov- 
ing out of the position in which she 
was laid ; that when moved by her 
attendants, how gently soever, she 
not only suffered much pain^ but was 
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also liable to considerable danger, 
and to the temporary loss of speech ; 
tliat for the last five weeks sue liad 
entirely lost the power of articula- 
tion ; that, up to the morning of the 
first instant, she continued in this 
deplorable state, without any symp- 
toms of amendment, and apparently 
beyond the reach of human aid ; that 
on a certain hour that morning, as 
Imd been settled by previous arrange- 
ment, sl]e united her devotions (as 
did also her numerous friends) with 
the holy sacrifice of the mass which 
was to he oftcred by Alexander prince 
IJohenloiie, in the hope of obtaining 
immediately from God that relief 
which no human means could afford ; 
that, with this view, she received, 
though wdth much difficulty, the di- 
vine communion at the mass wliich 
was celebrated at the same Iniiir in 
her chamber for her recovery ; that 
mass being ended, and no cure yet 
effected, she was in the act of re- 
signing herself with perfect submis- 
sion to the will of God, when instantly 
she felt a power of movement, and 
a capability of speech *, that slic ex- 
claimed, with an animated voice, 

‘ Holy, holy, lioly, Lord God of 
hosts I’ and raised Iierself without as- 
sistance, to ofler on bended knees the 
tribute of her gratitude to heaven ; 
that she tlien called for her attire, left 
that bed to wliich she hail been for 
so many months fastened, walked 
to tlic convent chapel with a firm 
step, and there, in presence of the 
community and congregation, joined 
her religious sisters in the solemn 
thanksgiving wliich was offered up to 
God for this wonderful and manifest 
interposition of his goodness.’ Tliese 
facts w^ere laid by the archbishop be- 
fore the Catholic priesthood and 
laity of Dublin, and pronounced by 
him as constituting a miracle of the 
most positive and regular description. 
To establish his testimony, he sub- 
joined certificates from several medi- 
cal gentlemen, with affidavits from 
five religieuses of the convent, and 
two clergymen who officiated on the 
occasion. At last the convent itself 
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was thrown open, that all who chose 
might hear from Mary Stuart’s own 
lips the detail of her complicated 
siifleriugs, succeeded by the account 
of her miraculous restoration to 
health, and concluded by the ardent 
attestations of her religious sisters. 

Although wc can readily think 
prince Hohenlohe’s prayers liad no- 
thing to do with Miss Stuart’s reco- 
very, we are by no means inclined to 
question the efficacy of fervent prayer, 
with faith in the Saviour’s merits. 

It is surely wrong to allege (as some 
liavo done in writin'g u])on Miss Stu- 
art’s case) that such a cure (if a fact) 
was simply the result of an excitable 
mmd acting upon a nervous frame ; 
for in the same way we might find a 
natural cause for every intervention 
of Divine Providence, Nervous ex- 
citement has thrown many into fits, 
and got sudden rid of corporeal ob- 
structions ; but it has never yet 
been known to remove the debility 
of months and years in an instant. 
Iftliere be a particular Providence, 
it goes out of the way to afford aid to 
piayer, and thus continually performs 
miracles ; and they make prayer a , 
tnockcr 3 s wlio can affirm tliat the re- j 
lief which follows our petitions fur ; 
things proper, is not tlieir promised • 
consequence, but the accidental re- ; 
.suit of some concurrent agency. It i 
is very right to be cruitious how we i 
give credit, when events opposed to ! 
our common experience occur j but | 
it is as easy to doubt as to be credu- | 
lous, and as difficult to show the line | 
of demarcation whereat true faith | 
ends, and superstition begins. Tlie } 
fact of Miss Stuart’s cure is substan- I 
tiatc^d by a physician who was evi- * 
dently, as we gather from his words, j 
not in collusion with any party to j 
deceive : on being closely questioned 1 
by tlie proper authorities, he re- 
plied, * There was not, in my opi- 
nion, any thing miraculous in the 
change which took place in Miss 
Stuart’s heaUli ; and her case can, to 
my entire satisfaction, be accounted 
for on natural principles.’ The let- 
ters of Mrs. Meade, the prioress, 


again, fully confirm what is alleged 
as to the instant change from a long 
period of extreme debility to com- 
parative strength and activity ; and 
that lady as strongly believed in the 
miracle as in her own identit^^ 

Lampeter College founded, 
18:22, at Lampeter, Cardiganshire;, 
as St. David’s college, by bishop 
Rurgess, together witli various village 
schools, for the benevolent purpose 
of diminishing the cost of education 
to such Welshmen, with small for- 
tune, as might desire to enter holy 
orders, but could not afford the ex- 
penses of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Fatl of Interest, 1622, As those 
who possessed property in the; public 
fiiiuls continued to receive their for- 
mer amount of interest, though ar- 
ticles of consumption could be pur- 
chased at a cheaper rate, much envy 
was excited amongst such of tlie agri- 
cultural and other portions of the 
people, as luxd nothing but the sale 
of tiicir goods to look to for support. 
This moment of jealousy was em- 
braced by the ministry to reduce the 
rate of interest on a portion of na- 
tional debt: the navy 5 per cent, 
stock was brought down to four per 
cent, and, in two years after, the 
4 per cents, were lowered to 3^. 
The measure gave a temporaiy relief 
to the government, but brought much 
distress upon a large class of the com- 
munity ; who, having advanced their 
money for the defence of the coun- 
try in times of difficulty and danger, 
had reasonably expected that their 
property would have remained sa- 
cred. As the subject of monej/ mai^ 
iers is imperfectly understood by the 
general reader, we will attempt a 
brief sketch of the cause of wealth, 
&c. • 

In the early ages of the world, 
when men began to see that their 
respective wants could be best sup- 
plieil by the application of each, indi- 
vidual to some one useful art, trade 
arose. Every man, instead of being 
his own provider of food, clothing, 
and habitation, devoted himself to 
supply only one want, or class of 
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vfmiSg and was either a raiser of 
cattle or corn, a maker of garments, 
a tent-maker, carpenter, sword-maker, 
&c. Trade consisted in barter. Tlie 
breeder of cattle exchanged bis ox 
for the vestments of tlie clothier, or 
the tools of tlie artisan. This being 
often attended with inconvenience 
and difficulty, a medium of exchange, 
which should enable tlie barterers to 
mark with precision tlie differences 
of value, was to be sought. Pro- 
bably stones and shells were the first 
substances resorted to for the pur- 
pose ; but the superior utility of the 
ductile metals would soon be observ- 
ed ; and ultimately the scarcest and 
handsomest of those, gold and silver, 
would be selected as tlie media of ex- 
cliangcor money. Shells, called (^)w- 
TieSy are still used in lieu of coin by 
some barbaric states in Africa, lii 
the kingdom of Kasbma, west of Hor- 
noii, i2000 cowries are the exchange 
of a dollar, five will buy a fowl, 000 
a sheep, and 2500 an ox. These 
shells also pass as money in the Plii- 
lippinc isles and Maldives : of which 
latter they form the chief article of 
export. Women catch them in bas- 
kets, after high tides ; and having 
heaped them on the sea-shore, the 
fish in them soon die, and are picked 
out. lliey are tlien sent off for coin 
to Siam, Burmah, &c. Money repre- 
sents the excess of production over 
consumption. When an artisan, af- 
ter the sale of his works, finds he has 
more money in iiis iiarids than will be 
sufficient to reproduce goods equal in 
quantity and value to those lie has 
sold, that overplus is pure profit; 
and if he save it, that saving, with 
other like savings, constitutes capital. 
Every saving marks the excess of pro- 
duction over consumption ; and the 
accumulation of like excesses is the 
basis of wealth. 

Wealth is either individual or na- 
tional. Individual riches consist in 
one man’s savings or capital; na- 
tional, in tlie united savings of the 
individuals that compose a state. 
Consumption is either productive or 
unproductive 5 productive is that 


which supports the artisan (food, 
candles, the wear of tools, &c,, the 
wood or leather or metal of which he 
forms liis works), while he is engaged 
in the work of production : iinjpro- 
ductive consumption is that which 
goes to support tliose who do not la- 
bour to produce. Production is either 
direct or indirect ; direct, in tlic case 
of the artisan who consumes to pro- 
duce forthwith; indirect, when the 
consumer does not work to produce, 
but gives his children a liberal educa- 
tion, whereby each will be competent 
at a future period to produce, &c. 
Alternate consumption and produc- 
tion are the links which, in tlie ch/iin 
of existence, throw off wealth at ever}' 
turn, originating countless and end- 
less brancli-chains in like manner pro- 
ductive. Consumption is essential to 
production: accumulation facilitates 
consumption, and so efiects produc- 
tion. 

Capital, in the early times, lay dor- 
mant. Men hoarded in coffers as 
niucli money as w'ould enable tliern 
to pass the rest of their days at case, 
and then left off' labour. "By sucli a 
method, their savings were put to no 
use beyond their own consiimplion, 
and were totally absorbed at the pe- 
riod of deatli. There could he no 
national wealth, wlicre individuals re- 
fused to lend their savings for the 
uses of production. Capital, in the 
present day, is not suffered to lie 
dormant. The most effectual means 
of employing it in commercial coun- 
tries is afforded by the hanking sys- 
tem, wdiich originated with the Ve- 
netians, 1157. The bank of Eng- 
land, now the largest of its kind in 
Etjrope, was projected by Mr. Pat- 
terson, a Scotsman, ir#94. T he ob- 
ject of banking is to provide for the 
full and constant employment of the 
floating capital of the nation ; so as, 
in fact, to promote to the utmost de- 
gree individual and national wealth. 
This it effects by* discounting, at 
short dates, the bills of merchants, 
whose power of production would be 
circumscribed but for this occasional 
assistance. Bankers, however, should 
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rather be cauttoiis than kind in their 
loan transactions. It is their duty, 
as it is their interest, to be consi- 
derate; but the too ready compli- 
ance of some bankers has, besides 
causing the prudent backwardness 
of others to look like harshness, not 
unfreqiiently been the origin of ruin 
to themselves, and great consequent 
loss to the community. There is no 
knowing where the mbehief of a 
single bankers failure may end. 

When capitalists unite to further 
works of public utility, such as 
bridges, docks, railroads, &c., they 
benefit the nation far beyond the 
aid they afford to such undertakings. 
Sikppose they advance their money 
to complete a rail-road. Two mer- 
chants residing at 100 miles of dis- 
tance from each other have, before 
the formation of thd railway, ex- 
changed goods by canal or other- 
wise, at an annujil expense to each 
of 1000/. The transit on the rail- 
road costs each 200/. Here is a 
clear saving of 800/. per year apiece ; 
and os the rate of carriage mate- 
rially influences the price of goods, 
the merchants are respectively en- 
abled to take o&\ a portion of price 
at selling. Admitting that they do 
not lot their customer have more 
than one-half the advantage gained, 
that is still a great public benefit, and 
must materially tend to augment in- 
dividual savings, and consequently 
the national capital. 

But consumption is either produc- 
tive or not. The man of fortune 
who lives up to his income, is an un- 
productive consumer, though he does 
not diminish bis capital *, because he 
saves nothing to lend to others at 
interest for the promotion of their 
undertakings, by which employment 
would be afforded to many more per- 
sons than he can And work for by 
his ordinary expenditure, (for he will 
maintain no more servants, t&c. at 
the end of twenty^yeam tlian he did 
at the commencement,) whkk %mny 
more would be again the cause of 
saving ; while his own canital being 
increased would, on being lent again. 


employ yet more productive con- 
sumers, and so on. By such a course 
alone could the increasing popula- 
tion of a country be well supported 
without a diminution of wages. The 
spendthrift is not only an unpro- 
ductive consumer, but the destroyer 
of the principle of production. Mort- 
gaging liis estates, he lives upon their 
capital, withdrawing it from the use 
of many productive consumers, who, 
thus deprived of subsistence, cause a 
lowering of wages to others of their 
class, by their competition for labour. 
Were all capitalists to become spend- 
thrifts, ruin would be the speedy 
result to ail classes. 

The nature of the public fund?, 
Ac., must now be concisely described. 
From the time of William III. the 
English government, when requiring 
more money for war than could be 
supplied by taxation, has proposed 
terms to the nation for obtaining an 
advance of money, by mortgaging the 
revenue of future years for the in- 
demnification of lenders. This mort- 
gage may be either for a limited pe- 
riod or perpetual; and the parties 
lending may agree to accept of 
certain annual allowances for a cer- 
tain time as a full equivalent, or 
to receive a life-annuity, or an 
annuity with the benefit of survi- 
vorship, called a tontine^ whereby the 
whole sum to which the original an- 
nuitants were entitled, continues to 
be distributed amongst tiie survivors. 
The different investments are called 
stocks, each being limited by parlin- 
roent to a certain sum ; so that, 
when each fund is completed, no 
more stock can be bought, though 
shares already purchased may be 
transferred from one person to an- 
other 'by selling, la this sale, a 
stock-holder may gain by parting 
with his share, should the value of 
the slock be higher titan when he 
bought it ; for the price of stocks is 
influenced by the plenty or scarcity 
of money, and by tlie quantity of the 
public debt, and is impaired by any 
event which threatens the safety or 
weakens the creditof the government. 
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The expenditure of the state, wlien 
it is defrayed bj^ loans instead of 
taxes, lias the double effect of in- 
creasing demand at one <uid, and di- 
minishing supply at the otlier ; since 
what would probably have been ac- 
cumulated, or converted into a pro- 
ductive capital, is not only kept 
back from this particular applica- 
tion of it, but is turthormorc unpro- 
ductivcly expended. Since the price 
of commodities is thereby greatly en- 
hanced, the rate of profit is also 
raised ; and the result is necessarily 
an addition to the wealth of mer- 
chants and traders, in great measure 
at tlic cost of the landed interest of 
tlie country. So soon is the balance 
of property disturbed in a commercial 
state. The Hank of England is the 
agent for government in managing 
the affairs of * the stocks,’ which are 
called collectively ‘the national debt 
and that establishment makes the 
quarterly payment of interest by the 
money raised in taxation — tlirec- 
fiftVis of all the taxes annually going 
to support that interest. 

Exchequer^fnUs were first issued 
also by William III. (under parlia- 
ment), and are for sums varying from 
100/. to 1000/., and beat interest at 
present per cent, per diem. 

About twenty-eight millions of money 
in these bills are usually outstanding 
and unprovided for by any express 
mortgage of the public income ; and 
exchequer-bills, therefore, form the 
chief part of the unfunded debt of 
the country. They afford great con- 
venience to both individuals and the 
public at large. Their aid to indi- 
viduals arises from their passing from 
hand to hand, without the necessity 
of making a formal transfer ; of their 
bearing interest; and of their not 
being subject to such violent fluctua- 
tions as sometimes occur in the 
prices of the funded debt. This 
comparative steadiness in value is 
caused by the option periodically 
given to the holders to be paid their 
amount at par, or to exchange tliem 
for new bills, to which the same ad- 
vantage is extended ; besides that, 
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when a certain limited period has 
elapsed from the date of their first 
issue, they may be paid to the go- 
vernment at par, in discharge of 
duties and taxes. The amount of 
premium that may have been paid 
at the time of purchase, is conse- 
quently all that the holder of an ex- 
chequer-bill risks in return for the 
interest which accrues during the 
time that it remains in his posses- 
sion. The advantage to the public 
consists in the lower rate of interest 
which they carry, compared with the 
permanent or Vunded debt of the 
nation ; to which, however, they must 
in this respect bear some certain pro- 
portion. When the price of the 
public funds is high, the interest 
upon exchequer-bills will be low ; 
and if, througii any public or com- 
mercial derangement, the funds should 
fall in price, so as to afford a much 
more profitable investment than ex- 
chequer-bills, the rate of interest 
upon these must be raised, in order 
to prevent their payment into the 
exchequer, in discharge of duties ; a 
thing which would embarrass ilie 
financial operations of government. 
In periods of public pressure, arising 
from causes which are believed to be 
temporary, it has sometimes been 
considered advisable by parliament 
to make advances to merchants upon 
the security of goods ; these advances 
have been made by the issue of ex- 
chequer-bills, which have been can- 
celled when the exigency that called 
for them has passed away. A more 
permanent occasion for their issue, 
apart from the immediate wants of 
government, has been the d^ire of 
aiding individuals, or private asso- 
ciations, in the prosecution of works 
of public utility, such as canals, roads, 
In these cases, the rate of interest 
charged to the idrrowcrs is somo 
what greater than that borne by the 
bills; and the diflb*ence has been 
applied to defray the expense of ma- 
nagement on the part of the public. 
The ground for the first issue of ex- 
chequer-bills was that the whole sil- 
ver currency of the kingdom was 
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obliged to be called in suddenly for 
recoinage, being reduced by clipping 
and filing to half its nominal value ; 
and when paper-credit had once been 
establisheci, the convenience it had 
afforded insured its perpetuity. The 
paper of the Bank of England (then 
just established) was of no amount 
at tlie time, and even at a discount. 

Mxchan^e is the daily settlement 
to accounts at the Royal Exchange, 
between merchants of different conn- 
fries ; and it is rendered difficult by 
the varying value of the currericic?s 
of the respective nations. What is 
called the par is necessary to be found 
with as much accuracy as the dif- 
ferent coins will allow ; and liquida- 
tion of debts or difl€‘renees is ef- 1 
fected by a hill of exchange. The 
Stock Exchange business consists in 
a species of betting on the price of 
stocks at a future day. Iversons 
possessed of no property in the funds 
have thus contracted for the sale of 
stock ; and tlic business is generally 
settled (without any actual purchase 
or transfer of stocks) by A. paying to 
B., or receiving from him, the dif- 
ference between the current price of 
the stock on tlio day appointed and 
the price bargained for. The buyer, 
on tlieso occasions, is called a ow//, 
and the seller a hear. As neither 
party can be compelled by law to 
implement these bargains, their sense 
of iionour, and the loss of future 
credit wluch attorids a breach of con- 
tract, are the principles by which 
the business is supported. When a 
person declines to pay his loss, he is 
called a lawe duck, and dare never 
afterwards appear in Exchange-alley. 

Mexican Rkvolution, 182a. — 
Augustino Iturbide (the leader of 
this movement, which had in view to 
change a republic into a monarchy) 
was born at Valladolid de Mecho- 
acan, in New Spain, 1 784, received a 
very careful education, and obtained 
rank as a lieutenant in the provincial 
regiment of his native citJ^ In 181 0, 
when the troubles of Mexico broke 
out, he entered into active service 
against the patriots, and was engaged 
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in various contests with bodies of his 
insurgent countrymen. Borne along 
by circumstances in the career of 
arms, he had risen in 1816, by his 
valour and capacity, to the command 
of what was called ‘the northern 
army,’ but became suspected and ac- 
cused of want of fidelity to the royal 
cause. The disgust which he felt in 
conse<]|uence of this charge, led him 
to retire for a while from active ser- 
vice ; till in 1 820 he again took the 
field, under circumstances which gave 
him unexpected importance. At 
that period the imprudent acts of the 
Spanish cortes produced so much ex- 
asperation among the clergy and the 
partisans of absolutism in Mexico, 
that even these persons united to effect 
the independence of the country, 
hitherto a colony of Spain, They 
selected Iturbide as their director, re- 
membering liis zealous agency in put- 
ting down the revolutionists and re- 
publicans of past years, and being at 
tile same time wholly unconscious of 
the views of personal aggrandisement 
which he entertained. Iturbide pro- 
posed the independence of Mexico, 
th(5 protection of religion, and the 
union of the colonial Spaniards and 
the native Mexicans. At the same 
time, an offer of the crown was made 
to various members of tlie royal 
family of Spain, with the proviso of 
the country being held henceforth as 
a free monarchy. On the strength 
of this plan, Iturbide continued liis 
march to Qiierctaro, and was soon 
joined by Victoria, the most devoted 
of the friends of liberty. The road 
to power was now^ entirely open be- 
fore Iturbide. He took possession 
of the capital in the name of the 
nation, and established a regency, 
consisting of members nominated 6y 
himself, and wholly under his control. 
The republican party soon saw the 
object of his movements. A con- 
gress had been assembled, which made 
various attempts to counteract his 
designs by diminishing his powder, 
and at last brought the matter to an 
open rupture and a crisis. ‘ Iturbide, 
seeing no other way to preserve his 
T 2 
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authority, resolved to usurp the 
crown, through the subserviency of 
his troops. Accordingly, May 18th, 
1822, the garrison and a part of the 
populace of Mexico rose and pro- 
claimed Iturbide emperor, under tlie 
name of Augustin I. Tiie next 
morning congress was convened in 
extraordinary session, in the midst of 
the acclamations of tlie multitude, 
whose cries often drowned the voices 
of the deputies. The agents of Itur- 
bide obtained a decree requiring his 
presence ; and he appeared, accom- 
panied by a number of military offi- 
cers, having been drawn through the 
streets by the rabble. His election 
to the imperial dignity was proposed 
and discussed in his presence^ and 
was voted for by seventy-seven depu- 
ties, out of ninety-four who had 
assembled ; being about pne half the 
w'hole body of delegates. Shortly 
afterwards, the congress decided that 
the crown should be hereditary in 
the family of Iturbide, gave to his 
sons and his father the title of princes, 
fixed upon him a yearly allowance of 
1,500,000 dollars, and established an 
order of knighthood ; thus complet- 
ing in every thing the accessories of 
the new monarchy. The friends of 
republican institutions, overawed and 
held at bay by the power of the 
usurper, fled to their wonted retreats, 
or temporized until a fitting season 
should arrive for acting with union 
and efficiency; but they could not 
and did not acquiesce in a state of 
things so adverse to their feeling. 
Itur&de was driven by his necessities 
to exasperate the minds of the peo- 
ple, already disgusted with successive 
minor usurpations. Defection now 
became general among the officers of 
the army, and in all the provinces ; 
so that Iturbide, seeing plainly that 
his cause was hopeless, hastily as- 
sembled at Mexico the dispersed 
members of congress, and tendered 
to them his abdication, March ^tb, 
1828. Congress very generously 
agreed to grant the ambitious chief a 
large y^iy pension, pn condition of 
Ills living the Mexican territory for 


ever, and residing somewhere in 
Italy ; and suitable provision was 
made for bis family in case of his 
death. He proceeded to the coast, 
under escort of general Bravo, and 
embarked May 1 1th, 1823 for Leg- 
horn ; and he might have continued 
to live happily in one of the charm- 
ing villas of Tuscany, had he not 
been impelled by an Insane ambition 
to attempt the recovery of lus power. 

With this object he left Italy for 
England, and embarked for Mexico, 
May llth, 1824, precisely a year 
after Iiis departure from it, and ar- 
rived ill siglit of the port of Soto la 
Marina, July 14th. During the year 
that had elapsed, the Mexicans ha’d 
adopted a republican constitution, 
and Iturbide had neither party nor 
friends in the nation. The govern- 
ment had been apprised of his leav- 
ing Italy, and, suspecting his design, 
a decree w'as passed, bearing date 
April 28th, 1824, declaring him to be 
proscribed as a traitor, and requiring 
that, it) case he landed in the country, 
the mere fact should render him a 
public enemy, Wliolly deceived in 
regard to the fate which awaited him, 
Iturbide landed at Soto la Marina, 
accompanied only by his secretary, a 
Pole, named Berieski, and was al- 
most immediately arrested by the 
commandant-general of the state of 
Tamaulipas ; who lost no time in con- 
ducting his prisoner to Padilla, the 
provincial capita). Here, July 19th, 
at six in the afternoon, after hav- 
ing confessed himself, he was con- 
ducted to the place of execution, 
and having made a short address to 
the people, protesting his innocence 
of any treasonable purpose, was shot. 

Tliere are some particulars concern- 
ing the present state of the Mcxiain 
republic in a recent work of Ma- 
dame Calderon de la Barca, the 
wife of the Spanish ambassador to 
Mexico, 1839, who, together with 
his lady, resided in the country dur- 
ing the 'year 1840. Most of us, un- 
der particular circumstances, are led 
to entertain a very erroneous notion 
of this large ana most picturesque 
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division of the new world. The 
‘ History of Dr. Robertson* and the 
volumes of Washin^on Irving upon 
the subject of the discovery and con- 
quest of America by Columbus, 
Cortes, and Pizarro, are so fresh 
upon our minds, and so fill and pre- 
occupy our imaginations, that we arc 
led insensibly to confound the Mexico 
of 1492 with the Mexico of the pre- 
sent day ; and to expect to find thb 
empire and city of Montexiima in 
the Mexico of 1B42, and under the 
presidency of St. Anna. We thus 
forget, that upwards of 800 years 
have passed over the old Mexican 
cit;^; and that, built of baked clay 
and dried mud as the metropolis of 
the Mexican emperor was, not one 
stone upon another, not to say one 
single hut or house of the city, now 
remains. The present city of Mexico 
is thus in every respect a Spanish 
city, with churches, palaces, and pub- 
lic buildings, built in the solid style 
(most of them from 200 to 300 years 
old), and in the fashion of Spanish 
and European architecture. All the 
houses are thus European in their 
form and manner of building, and 
every article anil utensil is siiaped 
and constructed on the model of the 
like articles in Madrid and Seville. 
Tliere is, indeed, this difference ; 
that the former riches of the mines 
have been lavishly expended “in the 
decoration of die city, and that every 
successive viceroy, through die long 
course of 300 years, lias left a me- 
morial of himself in some splendid 
palace, chutch, or cathedral, or in the 
conversion of the ancient lakes and 
morasses into parks, gardens, and orna- 
mented villas. Accordingly, there is 
not a more splendid city in the 
world than the Mexico of the pre- 
sent day ; though the excesses of al- 
most annual revolutions have defeced 
many of its artificial and even many 
of its natural beauties. Madame de 
la Barca and her husband haying 
landed at Vera Crux, and remained 
there for the day, the embi^sy pro- 
ceeded upon its road to Mexico. In 
the course of the journey, the am- 


bassador was invited to a breakfast 
at the villa of St. Anna, the president 
of the former year. ‘ St. Anna,* writes 
madame, *is a gentlemanly, good-look- 
ing, quietly-dressed, rather . melan- 
choly-looking person, with one leg, 
apparently somewhat of an invalid, 
and to us the most interesting per- 
son in the group. He has a sallow 
complexion, line dark eyes, soft and 
penetrating, and an interesting ex- 
piessiou of face. Calderon gave him 
a letter from the queen, written un- 
der the supposition of his being still 
president, with which he seemed 
much pleased, but merely made the 
innocent observation, ‘ How very well 
the queen writes 1* It was only now 
and then that the expression of his 
eye was startling, especially when he 
spoke of his leg, which is cut off be- 
low the kne#; He speaks of it fre- 
quently,. like sir John Ramoniy of 
his bloody hand ; and when he gives 
an account of his wound, and alludes 
to the French on that day, his coun- 
tenance assumes that air of bitterness 
which llamorny*s may have ex- 
hibited when speaking of ‘ Harry the 
Smith.* Otherwise, he mode himself 
very agreeable, spoke a great deal of 
the United States, and of the persons 
he had known there, and in hts man- 
ners was quiet and gentlemanlike, and 
altogether a more polished liero than 
1 had expected to see. To judge 
from the past, he will not long re- 
main in his present state of inaction, 
besides having within him, according 
to Zavala, * a principle of action for 
ever impelling him forward.** As 
the day and the journey proceeded, 
the scenery became exc^ingly pic- 
turesque. ‘ It was difficult to believe, 
as wq journeyed on, that we were 
now in the midst of December. The 
air was soft and balmy. Tlie beat, 
without being oppressive, that of a 
July day in En^and. The road 
through a succession of woody coun- 
tiy ; trees covered with every variety 
or blossom, and laden with the most 
delicious tropical fruits ; flowers of 
every colour filling the air with fra- 
grance ; and the mbst fantastical pro- 
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fusion of parasitical plants inter- 
twining the branches of tl»e trees, 
and flinging their bright blossoms 
over every bough. Palms, cocoas, 
oranges, lemons, succeeded one an- 
other ; and at one turn of the road, 
down in a lovely green valley, we 
caught a glimpse of an Indian wo- 
man, with her long hair, resting un- 
der the shade of a lofty tree, beside a 
running stream — an Oriental picture. 
Had it not been for the dust and the 
jolting, nothing could have been 
more delightful. There is not one 
human being or passing object to be 
seen, that is not in itself a picture, or 
which would not form a good subject 
for the pencil. The Indian women, 
with their plaited hair, and little 
children slung to their backs, their 
large straw hats, and petticoats, of two 
colours — the long strin]|l of arricros, 
with their laden mules, and swarthy, 
wild-looking faces — the chance horse- 
man who passes with his tarape of 
many colours, his high ornamented 
saddle, Mexican hat, silver stirrups, 
and leathern boots — all is pictur- 
esaue.* 

It is customary for travellers from 
Vera Cruz to stop for a few hours’ 
rest at the Place del Rio ; but Ma- 
dame Calderon had resolved to sleep 
at Jalapa, which she thus describes ; — 
‘ The town consists of little more 
than a few steep streets, very old, 
with some large and excellent houses, 
the best, as usual, belonging to Eng- 
lish merchants, and many to those of 
Vera Cruz, who come to live in or 
near Jalapa, during the reign of tlie 
vami to. There are some old churches, 
a very old convent of Franciscan 
monks, 'and a well-supplied market- 
place. Eveiy where there are floavers 
—roses creeping over tlie old walls, 
Indian girls mwing green garlands 
for the Virgin and sainto, flowers in 
the shops, flowers at the windows, 
but, above all, everywhereone of the 
most splendid mmintain views in the 
world. The Ckfre de Perate, with 
its dark pine forests and gigantic 
c}mi (a rock of porphyiy which takes 
that form)) and tlie stilUoftter snow* 


white peak ofOrizava, tower above 
all the others, seeming like the colos- 
sal guardians of the land. The in- 
tervening mountains, the dark cliffs 
and fertile plains, the thick woods of 
lofty trees clothing the hills and the 
valleys, a glimpse of the distant 
ocean, the surrounding lanes shaded 
by fruit trees, aloes, Ananas, chiri- 
mayas, mingled with the green licpiid 
ahiber, the flowering myrtle, and 
hundreds of plants and shrubs and 
flowers of every colour and of de- 
licious fragrance,* all combine to form 
one of the most varied and beautiful 
scenes that the eye can behold. Then 
Jalapa itself, so old and gray, and rQse- 
becovered, with a sound of music 
issuing from every open door and 
window, and its soft and agreeable 
temperature, presents a series of 
agreeable impressions not easily ef- 
faced.’ 

The embassy continued its journey, 
and passing tnrough Puebla, the se- 
cond city of the republic, reached the 
environs of Mexic^o. Thu noble au- 
thoress gives a very lively sketch of 
the present state of manners, habits, 
and form of daily life, among the dif- 
ferent classes m this transatlantic 
capital. It appears that several 
English families, chiefly merchants, 
are at this time resident in Mexico, 
and have carried thither the peculiar 
habits, the coldness and reserve of 
their own country ; uniformly repel- 
ling, with very bad taste, all the ajH 
proaches of the Mexicans to fiimiJy 
and domestic intercourse, and, very 
absurdly, only visiting among them- 
selves. The following b a condensed 
account of Madame de Calderon’s 
view of Mexican society. One sin- 
gular feature is the astonishing 
amount of treasure in diamonds and 
plate, wMch still remains in the pos- 
session persons in every class of 
Mexican society; not only in the 
rich and noble, bat,even among those 
private families, wiiich in England 
would be deemeji to be only in the 
tliird and fourth class of conventional 
rank and condition. Being the wife 
of the ambassador, the Countess de 
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Calderon was of course invited i 
daily to some ball, dinner, or supper ; 
and everywhere she encountered the 
same surprising display of diamonds 
and silver plate. At one public ball, 
almost every lady had diamond ear- 
rings and necklaces, varying in value 
from 1000/. to 20,000/. The countess 
had seen lady Londonderry’s dia- 
monds in London or Vienna; but 
here, she says, were man^ ladies as 
richly and sumptuously attired. The 
necklaces are generally brilliants ; 
but sometimes tiiey consist of pearls 
of such large size, as are only to 
be seen in (Europe on the arms 
ajfd necks of foreign sovereigns, or 
English duchesses. At a private 
breakfast, consisting of sixty persons 
sitting down at once, to table, every 
article of the breakfast-table, with the 
exception of the cups and saucers, 
that is, the dishes, fruit-baskets, plat^, 
were all of solid silver, and in 
such quantity as is never seen in the 
wealthiest houses in Europe. Every 
young man, also, even in the con- 
dition of a tradesman, before leading 
his bride to the altar, is expected to 
make her a present of a diamond or 
pearl necklace and ear-rings, varying 
in value from 250/. to 600/. Accord- 
ingly, it is very rare to sec any of the 
wives of these tradesmen, even in the 
smallest shops, witliout this valuable 
appendage. The reason appears to 
be, Uiat money, or what we should 
call capital, from the want of trade 
and active industry, takes this par- 
ticular form, and is thus stored up in 
plate and jewels. Upon visiting one 
of the mines, the countess saw an im- 
mense heap of silver in ore ; and 
upon expressing her admiration at 
the immense quantity, and at the 
utter carelessness with which it was 
exposed, she was requested to help 
herself to any portion of it which slie 
would be pleased to accept. Upon 
her giving a smile as her answer, she 
was told that Ute offer was less libe- 
ral than it appeared ; for in truth 
there was such a want of quickBilver, 
that it was exceedingly difficult to rcs- 
fine the ore and wotk it up ; and 
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tliat the distance from the port of 
embarkation was also so great, and 
the roads so bad, as gr&tly to reduce 
the value of silver in mere ore. 

Here,’ they added, namely, at Real 
del Monte, * is an English company, 
who have hired the mines and. are 
working them : they have made these 
magnificent roads, and have brought 
these costly engines ; but we are 
afraid they will not succeed to any 
great extent in their speculation.* 
Another curious mark of Mexican 
life very much resembles what we see 
amongst the negroes in our own West 
India islands : the land is so fertile, 
the power of the sun on vegetation 
is so quick and great, and the habits 
of the people as to diet are so simple 
and frugal, that one day s labour in the 
week is sufficient to supply a family 
witli all it:dl»quires. They are con- 
tent, therefore, with giving this one 
day’s labour, and pass the other six 
days in amusement and idleness ; hut 
they are still very happy, and exceed- 
ingly cheerful. In the country there 
is no appearance of poverty what- 
ever; and even in the cities, with 
the exception of their indifferent 
clothing, there is nothing like desti- 
tution. Every one has sufficient to 
oat and to drink ; and the warmth of 
tile climate renders their moderate 
and worthless clothing sufficient. The 
wages of servants are as high as they 
are in England ; a coachman has (50?. 
per year, a footman 25/., a cook 30/., 
and a housemaid 10/. or 12/. per year. 
English coaches are very common, as 
also English saddlery, harness, &c, ; 
and nothing seems wanting to extend 
English commerce, but more know- 
ledge on the part of the English mer- 
chants as to the habits of the people. 
In 1840 the countess states that there 
were not more than twelve English 
merchants resident in Mexico ; all of 
them prosperous, and, in despite of 
their anti-social manners, very much 
respected. There was a more nu- 
merous supply of Frenchmen, ‘but 
nearly all of them (says the countess), 
of a very disreputable class ; artistes, 
modestes, music and dancing-masters, 
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figurantes, milliners, haberdashers, and 
sellers of some trumpery or other ; all 
of them in veiy low estimation, from 
their reputed manners, and their 
total want of all religious and moral 
habits* For though the Mexicans 
are idle and fond of pleasure, they 
still retain the ancient Spanish deco- 
rum, and a very strong feeling for the 
Roman catholicchnrch. Thechurches 
arc at least as well attended as the 
theatres ; and the bulFoonery of 
actors is restrained, by public feeling, 
from passing into any thing profane 
or indecent.’ 

The third feature in the Mexican 
character, with which we shall con- 
clude, is tlie humanity and kindly 
feeling of all classes ; which operates 
so favourably upon their frequent 
revolutions, that these outbreaks are 
scarcely ever attended iHth any san- 
guinary excesses. The president of 
the year is generally surprised and 
taken in his palace by some mu- 
tinous regiment, led on by his 
rival;* he either capitulates, or is 
allowed to make his escape, and 
the new revolutionary leader is in- 
stalled president in liis place. The 
ex-president then retires to one of 
the provinces, collects a new force, 
and attacks his rival in turn. Per- 
haps one battle is fought, a dozen or 
more arc killed in the conflict, atifl 
here the matter ends. Executions 
by courts martial, or by revolutionary 
tribunals, are almost unknown ; and 
the punishment of Iturbide, whose 
private character was very respectable, 
is, at twenty years’ distance, regarded 
as an act of extraordinary severity. 

Babbage’s Calculating Engine, 
1822 . — It has been the fortune of 
Mr. Babbage, who sits in Newton’s 
Lucasian chair, to surround himself 
with fame of a more popular kind 
than that of his great predecessor, by 
the project of a calculating engine ; 
being an attempt to reduce arimme- 
tic to the dominion of mechanism, to 
substitute an automaton for a compo- 
sitor, and to throw the power of 
tliought into wbed^work. To bring 
the possibilily of such a work within 
the compass of general belief was no 


task ; but as mathematical men, 
sufficiently acquainted with the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded, 
were convinced of its practicability, 
the British government, advised by the 
Royal Society and a committee of 
eminent engineers, determined on 
constructing the projected mechanism 
at the cost of the nation, and to hold 
it as national property. The ma- 
chine is yet in its progress towards 
completion ; and its incalculable uti- 
lity in the production of numerical 
tables, accurate in every copy, with 
facility and cheapness, can only be 
estimated by those whose employ- 
ments are connected with the various 
sciences, and above all with naviga- 
tion and astronomy. Almost every 
department too of the useful arts, 
and commerce in all its relations, de- 
pends for its full exercise on certain 
tables, such as have been calculated 
and printed from the earliest periods 
of human civilization to the present 
time, in all countries ; whether tables 
of multiplication (especially what are 
termed tables of powers^ in which a 
number is multiplied by itself suc- 
cessively), of the squares and square 
roots, and of the cubes and cube roots 
of numbers, geometrical and trigono- 
metrical tables, with their endless va- 
rieties of natural sines, co-sines, tan- 
gents, secants, together with tables of 
the higher powers of these immediate 
functions, and tables of logarithms. 
Hien again tables of interest, dis- 
count, and exchange; tables of an- 
nuities, and others necessary in life- 
insurances ; and tables of rates of 
various kinds, necessary in general 
commerce. Without the aid of ac- 
curately calculated tables, some of 
them exclusively astronomical, no 
ship could pursue her course on the 
ocean without danger of wreck,— ta- 
bles of the sun's position of centre, 
of hrs right ascension and declination 
—of the tneon’s place for every hour, 
together with her ebangeof declination 
for every ten minutes ; and the same 
as respects the planets and fixed stars. 

Murdee of Mr. Wears, 1823,— 
Few domestic events have made a 
greater impression for the time on 
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the public mind tlian this murder in 
1823, and the^aseof Mr. Fauntleroy, 
in tile following year. The body of 
a professed gambler, named Weare, 
was found in a pond near Elstree, 
Herts, with marks of violence upon 
it ; and as the person in question 
had recently won a large sum of mo- 
ney from one of his own fraternity, 
named Thiirtell, the latter was ar- 
raigned for the murder, and after one 
of the most interesting trials on record 
before Mr. Justice Park, was found 
guilty and executed. It was clearly, 
tliough principally with circumstantial 
evidence, shown, that Tburtell had 
villanously decoyed his friend into 
Gilrs-hill-lane, a solitary place in the 
parish of Aldcnham, and tlicre assassi- 
nated him. 

Spanish South Ameeica inde- 
pendent, 1824. — From what has 
been said of Brazil, it will bo easily 
understood how these colonies could 
one by one assert their freedom. 
The Caraccas in 1810, and Venezuela 
in 1811 (now portions of Columbia), 
led the way; and various contests 
arose in the respective states^ before 
the form of government could be 
settled. Bolivar, an active general, 
settled the division of Columbia, and 
was named dictator : he also liberated 
Peeu, the ancient seat of the Incas, 
and tire people have called Upper 
Peru ‘ Bolivia,’ in his honour. [The 
coast of Peru is covered with a 
substance called gmuo^ now disco- 
vered to be the excrement of sea 
birds. Without tlie use of it as ma- 
nure, no produce, where the soil is 
volcanic or sandy, could be raised. 
So careful for man, so bountiful is 
Divine Providence!] Chiu is the 
third important republic, containing 
valuable gold and copper mines in its 
long and narrow tract of land ; and 
La Plata the fourth, reaching nearly 
across the continent, from tlie Andes 
to the Atlantic, and having consider- 
able plainr, called pampas, covered 
with luxuriant herbage, on which 
vast herds of cattle are continually 
grazing. La Plata was first disco- 
vered by Joao de Solis, a Portuguese, 
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1515 ; and its name was given it by 
a subsequent navigator, Gabato, who 
supposed the silver plate brought to 
him in quantities at the port, to be 
from the mines of the country, though 
it was from Peru. La Plata is now 
called by di{)lomatists ‘ The Argen- 
tine Republic.’ The Guachos, of 
Spanish origin, and a few tribes of 
Indians, are the only inhabitants of 
the pampas. They subsist exclu- 
sively by hunting, and scorn the 
comforts of civilization. The Guacho, 
far too proud to labour, thinks him- 
self born to roam his countiy carried 
by the swiftest steeds, and displays 
his prowess in conflicts with the lion 
and other beasts of the forest. Cra- 
dled in a bullock's hide, his earliest 
plaything is a knife; and at four 
years, his glory is the saddle. Inured 
to every cl^ge and severity of wea- 
ther, constantly in exercise, and living 
upon beef and water, he grows to 
manhood with a frame of iron. Sir 
Francis Head, who tried the Guacho’s 
life, at length rode 153 miles in 14 
hours without any important fatigue. 

‘ The traveller of the pampas,’ says 
sir Francis, ‘ must throw himself com- 
pletely on the feeble resources of the 
country, and live on little else than 
beef and water. When I first crossed 
them, I went with a carriage; and 
though I had been accustomed to 
riding all my life, 1 could not at all 
ride with tlie peons. Having gallop- 
ed for five or six hours, I was obliged 
to get into the vehicle ; but after I 
had been riding for three or four 
months, 1 found myself in a condi- 
tion, winch I can only describe by 
saying, that 1 felt as if no exertion 
could kill me.’ The geological pecu- 
liarities of the pampas are worthy 
note; being plains which have evi- 
dently been brought up from the sea. 
Like the plains of Patagonia, having 
the same origin, they are still covered 
with recent marine siiells ; to account 
for which it is necessary to attend to 
wliat modern geology advances as a 
truth. Certain spaces on the globe 
have been alternate^ sea, then land 
—then estuery— Uien sea again-^and 
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once more habitable land ; having re* 
mained in each of these states for 
considerable periods. On the oilier 
hand, there is no evidence, from hu* 
man experience, of a lowering of the 
sea’s level in any region. The wa- 
ters of the ocean cannot sink in one 
place, without their level being de- 
pressed everywhere throughout the 
globe. In those seas where circular 
coral islands abound, there is a slow 
and continued sinking of the subma- 
rine mountains on which these masses 
of coral are based; while in other 
areas of the South Sea, where coral 
is found above the sea level, and in 
inland situations, and where there 
are no circular or barrier reefs, the 
land is on the rise. * It would re- 
quire/ says Mr. Lycll, ‘ a volume to 
explain the various phenomena which 
confirm the reality of movements of 
land, whether of elevation or depres- 
sion, whetlier accompanied by earth- 
quakes, or accomplished slowly, and 
without local disturbance.’ Paea- 
QUAY, the fifth state, was till recently 
despotically ruled by one Dr. Francia, 
of whom extraordinary tales have been 
told. This singular personage, who 
reigned with more despotic tyranny 
than Eastern sultans, cutting olr* heads 
at pleasure, and without question, 
was of French parcntage. lie was 
educated for the law at Cordova ; 
and when Paraguay had established 
its independence (against Buenos 
Ayres Specially), a triumvirate go- 
vernment was established, of which 
don Gaspar de Francia was secretary. 
The form of nile being soon made 
consular, Francia and don Fulgen^io 
Yegros were chosen consuls foy one 
year ; and the new officers took tlteir 
posts in the senate-house, where two 
curule chairs liad been provided, re- 
spectively inscribed with tlie names 
of Csesar and Pompey. Francia at 
once sat down upon Cassar, leaving 
Pompey to Yegros ; and Imving thus 
obtainra one-half the power be aimed 
at, he was not long ere he scoured 
the other, and was elected sole dicta- 
tor of tile republic of Paraguay. His 
nomination in the fiiat instance was 
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for three years ; but at the expiration 
of that period, he todk care to have 
his power confirmed for life. Stern 
as Irancia’s sway has been, the coun- 
try subjected to it has escaped there- 
by a thousand evils to which the other 
Spanish colonies have been exposed 
during the same period ; and on the 
death of the dictator, 1640, at the age 
of 82, it was observable that Para- 
guay liad made more progress in set-- 
tlingdowny than any of' the other Spa- 
nish revolted provinces of South Ame- 
rica. UauGOAY js a petty indepen- 
dent state, near to Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres; and its first presi- 
dent, general Riveira, died Sept. 
1841. Guiana, on the south-east 
coast, is divided among the English, 
the Dutch, and the Frencli ; and 
Patagonia, in thesoutli, is inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes, remarkably tall 
and strong in person. Tehra del 
Fuego, an island at the southern 
point of South America, separated 
by the Strait of Magellan from the 
main continent, is well known as the 
land of storms. Few ships have ever 
passed it witliout observing the forked 
lightning playing upon its cliffs, and 
hearing the most terrific thunders 
roll. For centuries the spot was be- 
lieved to be uuinliabited, or possessed 
by a scanty people of squalid and 
dwarfish appearance; but in 1827, 
captain Fitzroy brought four of the 
natives to England, youtlis of a good 
height and shape, Vacated tlicm to 
a certain extent, and (one imving 
died of the sinall-pox) carried back 
the three to tlic island, 1880. The 
issue was apparently disastrous to 
the cultivated trio ; who were dis- 
owned by their ignorant parents, re- 
garded as altered ny tlie wicked white 
men to devils, and threatened with 
destruction. The Spanish colony of 
Mexico, in Nortii America, revolted 
with its soutiiem neighbours ; and in 
1822, an enterprising leader, named 
Itiifbide, was elect^ emperor. A 
oounten-revolution, however, expelled 
him, and he was shot on landing {see 

g . 275) at Soto la Marina. Mexico 
[ now a federative republjc ; and 
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GuATXMALAy north of Darien, has 
separated from it, and assumed the 
title of Central America ; while the 
small province of Y ccatsn lias (1841 ) 
in like manner divided from it, and 
published its declaration of rights 
and independence. Texas, another 
Mexican district, has also recently 
asserted its independence as a re- 
public. 

The constant revolutions in these 
self-emancipated states, some of them 
having changed their governments 
six times in a 3'ear» afford memo- 
rable examples of the practical work- 
ing of the principles of liberalism 
anS anarchy. Most of them, pro- 
riiiiming their indifference to reli- 
gion, offer willingly to receive the 
traitors and felonious refugees of 
every other state in the world. They 
consequently exhibit the spectacle 
of countries, possessing the finest cli- 
mates, and atounding in all natural 
resources, rendered uninhabitable by 
civilized man. There is protection 
neither for person nor property. No 
man can travel in safety, or even re- 
main in his house with any security ; 
the respective states being covered 
with robbers, alid the ruffians and 
}>rigaiids of the two ever-contending 
parties in each, making night attacks 
upon the dwellings ot one another. 
All lucrative trade with such coun- 
tries is out of the question : there is 
no law to enforce the payment of 
debts and fulfilment of contracts. It 
is perhaps another cause of the de- 
cline of trade (1941) throug^iout Eu- 
rope, that the ^ith American market 
is also shut against us as well os the 
North : the latter will most be 
blit a temporarv auspension, since 
its own state of monetaiy affairs k 
the cause t but the former is the 
sheer consequence of anarchy, to 
which no termination can fpr years 
be hoped. 

ExrEomoif to the Noeth Pole, 
1824.— Various attempts have been 
made to discover whether or not a 
north-west passage exists from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, tlie 
earliest in 1807 ; but the first expe« 
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dition fitted out by our government 
was that of 1773, conducted by cap- 
tain Phipps. As no success had at- 
tended any, tlie matter was aban- 
doned for nearly lialf a century; wlien 
in 1818, two parties were sent out, 
one under captain John Ross, and 
the other under captain Buciian, 
which were alike unproductive of 
the desired information. Captain 
Parry next ventured upon similar 
expeditions, 1819, 1821, and 1824. It 
is needless to say that neither of 
these voyages was attended with bet- 
ter success. Captain (subsequently 
sir William Edward) Parry, in 1824, 
was in the Hecla, and accompanied 
by the Fury, commanded by lieute- 
nant Hoppner. By the end of Sep- 
tember tlie ships had got to the en- 
trance of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in 
the full hopes of a secure winter- 
harbour, and of a successful progress 
in tlie spring. The winter was now 
fast setting in ; and on reaching Fort 
Bower, the vessels became surrounded 
with what is termed young ice. The 
winter was a mild one for these arctic 
regions, the thermometer never ex- 
ceeding forty-four degrees below zero; 
wiicreas in the captain’s first voyage, 
it was at fifty-five. Reading, music, 
and plays, formed the chief in-door 
amusements, and a masquerade was 
got up once a fortnight, on board 
one or other of the ships : in the 
day, bear-hunting kept the men in 
exercise, while grouse were so abun- 
dant, as to give plenty of sport to the 
officers, and food to the men. Dur- 
ing tliis period, the title of a news- 
paper could be barely read at noon- 
day op deck, so dense and gloomy 
was tile atmosphere; but as the 
spring of 1825 advanced, the light so 
much increased as to allow of excur- 
sions in every direction, during which 
very curious spedmens of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions 
were collecte^^ The aumtner began 
on tlie 6th of June, and the icc 
thawed sufficiently to enable the ves- 
sels to leave Fort Bower ; but in at- 
tempting to explore the coast in a 
soutQward direwani the Fury was 
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destroyed by an ice-berg, so that the 
Hecla made the best of her way to 
England, with the crews of both 
ships. On the subject of magnetic 
attraction, some valuable discoveries 
were made in this expedition ; and it 
was satisfactorily proved that, in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat which 
the human body had by various means 
acquired (especially by the warm- 
bath), the longer it could remain ex- 
posed to the severity of cold without 
injury. Amongst a multitude of 
observations connected with natural 
philosophy, the vast celerity with 
which sound travels in these regions 
may be noticed ; the ordinary pitch 
of the liuman voice being often dis- 
tinctly lieard at the distance of two 
miles from the speaker. 

Execution of Mr. Fauntleroy, 
1824, — lie was a member of a bank- 
ing-house in London, and liad com- 
mitted forgeries to a vast extent on 
the bank of England. The public 
appeared to take an unusual interest 
in his case ; and perhaps his resigned 
demeanour throughout his trial, and 
during the awful preparations for his 
ignominious death, occasioned a feel- 
ing towards him, wliich, in a great 
commercial country, could scarcely 
be indulged without injury to the com- 
munity. Fauntleroy found himself 
a partner in an insolvent banking- 
house, and resolved to prevent its 
fall ; but he did not see tliat the 
honest would have answered his pur- 
pose better than an opposite course. 
He was well educated, and moreover 
was not driven by hunger and naked- 
ness to the commission of crime ; but 
was tempted to it by pride, and a 
false notion of station. All will do 
well, and the yoiing more especially, 
to bear in mind one of the laSt oo- 
servations of this unliappy man. ^ It 
was natural for me,’ said he, * to wish 
to pass through life witli credit, and 
to maintain the position of my father ; 
but I souglit the honour of men, and 
a poor, unsatisfactory bauble it is. 
To ^acquire estimation and reputa- 
tion here, we must become subser- 
vient, and conform to a world wholly 


made up of error. The pride of 
winning a few little months’ esteem 
from mortals has overthrown me,’ 

Death of the King and Queen 
OF THE Sandwich Isles, 1824. — In 
the summer of this year these per- 
sonages arrived in England from 
Owhyhec, accompanied by many se- 
mi-barbaric official characters, and 
were greatly delighted with all they 
saw in London. Before, however, 
they could be presented at court, 
both the king and queen were seized 
wnth measles ; and death soon ])ut a 
period to their existence. Their re- 
mains, after lying some lime in St. 
Martin’s church, were sent back for 
interment to their native land. 

New London Bridge. — This fine 
edifice was commenced 1824, Mr. 
Rennie being the architect. The 
contract for building was 506,000/., 
not to include the formation of arched 
approaches, nor the expense of rev 
moving the old bridge ; and the work 
was completed and opened to the 
public by king William, August 1, 
1881. The bridge is of Hay tor gra- 
nite, and has five noble arches. 

Final Cession of the Isle of 
Man to the BaiTiBk Crown, 1825. 
— We have in vol. i. p. 652, given 
a brief sketch of the history of this 
isle of the Irish sea, the Mona of 
the Greeks, so called from its insu- 
lated situation, monos. It lies nearly 
at an equal distance from the Eng- 
lish and Irish coasts ; the space from 
Douglas to Liverpool being sixty 
miles, and that from tlie Calf of Man 
(as an islet at the south of Man is 
called) to Dublin, also sixty. Tlie 
population is atout 45,000. The 
isle is about thirty miles long, vary- 
ing frotn eiglit to twelve in breadth ; 
and about eif^ty in circumference. 
The civil government is vested in a 
governor for the crown, lieutenant- 
governor, a council of ten principal 
officers, and the house of Keys, con- 
sisting of twenty-four constitutional 
representatives of the people ; these 
estates together forming the court of 
Tynwald, by which all public laws 
are enacted and promulgated. The 
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twenty-four members of the Keys are 
the principal proprietors of land ; 
and their house is supposed to have 
obtained its name from interpreting 
in all cases the common law; and to 
it lies an appeal from the inferior 
law-courts, and in all cases of dis- 
puted titles to landed property, and 
tiien only to the king in counciL 
The three estates may enact, abolish, 
or revive, all insular laws ; but be- 
fore they can bo enforced, they must 
be confirmed by the king, and pro- 
claimed in the Manx and English 
languages in presence of the people 
assembled at the Tynwald hill. The 
two^ decmstei’s are officers of very 
ex*tensive jurisdiction, and of high 
authority, being chief justices of the 
island ; the one presiding over the 
north(?rn part, keeps his courts at 
Ramsey ; and the other over the 
southern division, at Douglas. The 
laws of Man still retain much of 
their ancient pccttliarity of charac- 
ter, though modified by occasional acts 
of Tynwald, and in some respects ren- 
dered more in unison with those of 
England. The common law was for- 
merly administered by the deemsters 
and Keys ; who, under the lord pro- 
prietor, governed the island by a * jus 
non scriptum,’ committed to their 
loyalty and fidelity as a sacred trust, 
and by them orally communicated to 
posterity. Hence the Manks, from 
tlie remotest period of antiquity, de- 
signated their common law by the 
name of * Breast Laws ;* from their 
being deposited In the breasts of the 
deemsters and keys, and only on im- 
portant occasions divulgecl to the 
people. By an act of Tynwald, in 
J 777, and subsequently, by the d7th 
of George II L, the code now in ge- 
neral use was revised ; the institu- 
tion of the grand jury differing from 
that of England only in the ^ addi- 
tional benefit of receiving evidence 
on the part of the accused, which 
enables them with more certainty to 
decide upon the finding of a bill. 

Hic feudal tenure by which the 
tenants held their land in villainage, 
at the absolute will of the king of 


Man, or lord-proprietor of the soil, 
in process of time gave way to a more 
liberal tenure, called * holding by the 
straw, ^ similar to the ancient tenure 
of the verge in England. At length 
the tenants became not only ascrip- 
titious to the soil, but acquired per- 
manent estates in land, descendible 
from ancestor to heir in the nature of 
free socage. But there are no sta- 
tutes declaratory of the settled mode 
of descent, or of the alienation of 
lands, prior to the act of Tynwald, 
1645 ; but all statutes concerning 
lands gave way to the celebrated 
* Act of Settlement,’ which is em- 
phatically designated the ‘ Manks’ 
Magna Charta,’ in the year 1704. 
By this act, the purdiaser of a farm, 
or other real property, may alienate 
or devise his estate ; and by the com- 
mon law, such property, after one 
descent from the purchaser, becomes 
an absolute estate of inheritance, 
passing by customary descent. ^ 
The military establishment of tlie 
island consists generally, of one or 
two companies of regular troops de- 
tached from regiments in England, 
stationed at Castletown, for manning 
the garrisons, and for the defence of 
the coast, under command of the 
governor. Each of the parishes fur- 
nishes four men on horseback, armed 
with a sabre and a pike, under a cap- 
tain appointed by tlie governor, 
called the captain of the parish ; with 
powers similar to those of the high- 
bailiffs of Uic four towns, for Uie 
preservation of the peace. The four 
towns are Castletown, Douglas, Peel, 
and Rai^scy ; and of these, Douglas 
is by far the largest, most populous, 
and most commercial, containing 
7000 inhabitants. 

The- see of Man was originally es- 
tablished in the ninth century, by 

C e Gregory IV., in the small vil- 
^ I of Sodor, in Iona, or St. Co- 
lumb’s isle, corruptly called Icolm- 
kill, a small island of the Hebrides 
In 1098, Magnus, king of Norway, 
having by conquest obtained posses- 
sion of those islands, and of the isle 
of Man, united them under one bi- 
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shop ; under whose jurisdiction they 
continued till 1883, when the Eng- 
lish took possession of the isle of 
Man. Since that period, though the 
bishop has maintained no claim to 
the see of Sodor, he has retained the 
ancient title of ^ Sodor and Man j* 
and he enjoys all the dignities and 
spiritual rights of other bishops, with 
the exception of having a vote in the 
bouse of peers, in which, by courtesy 
only, he has a scat, the see not being 
a barony. The ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is vested in a bishop, (under 
the archbishop of York), archdeacon, 
two vicars-general, an episcopal re- 
gistrar, and three other officers. 
The total average annual income of 
benedees in Man is 3727/. gross, and 
3625/. net ; and the amount of sti- 
pends paid annually to curates is 
211/. The annual value of the bi- 
shopric is somewhat over 2000/. 5 and 
it was recently proposed, during the 
^lig administration, to merge it in 
one of the English sees. The ar- 
rangement, however, was happily 
abandoned, and so ill a compliment 
to the memory of bishop Wilson, 
and its other excellent prelates, avoid- 
ed. The service in the churches of 
its seventeen parishes is performed 
Sltemaiely in the Manx and English 
latiguages. 

The prevailing mode of agriculture 
in Man is to crop successively with 
potatoes or turnips, barley, clover, 
oats or , wheat, and peas. Barley 
and oats are more grown than other 
grain ; turnips are most abundant, so 
are flax, and all sorts of grapes. The 
native breed of sheep is ve/y small 
and hardy ; the mutton is excellent, 
but the wool is of an indiflerdnt qua- 
lity. In the lowlands, a larger breed 
has been introduced ; besides which 
there is another, called Laughton, 
having wool of a light brown colour, 
highly esteemed in the manufacture 
of cloth. The native breed of horses 
is of a small kind, but hardy and 
useful ; that of horned cattle has de^ 
generatetl from neglect, but the far- 
mers have lately endeavoured to im- 
prove it by the introduction of the 
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Dunlop and short-homed cattle. 
The operations of husbandry are 
frequently retarded, and the agricul- 
ture somewhat injured, by the her- 
ring-flshery, in which so many men 
are employed during the summer and 
autumn. The land is chiefly divided 
into farms containing from 50 to 200 
acres ; and the enclosures are mostly 
from 4 to 10 acres in extent. 

Tlie lead and copper mines are ex- 
tensive ; and the lead ore yields from 
60 to 200 ounces of silver per ton. 
There are also quarries of limestone 
and slate, especially of a tough clay 
slate, which is raised in largo blocks, 
that are occasionally substitiiteij for 
timber, and used as gate-posts, small 
bridges, and other puqjoses. The 
herringj-fishery employs about 300 
boats from July to November; and 
the number of fish cured averages 
from 8.000,000 to 10,000,000 anmi- 
ally. Of the race of tailless cats we 
have before spoken. Tlie commerce 
of Man is considerable rand the cus- 
toms received at Douglas annually, is 
about 24,000/. With some trifling 
exceptions, the exportation is con- 
fined to goods that are the produce 
or manufacture of the island, on 
which no export duty is paid ; and 
every thing imported’ from England 
is free of customs. The manufacture 
of sheeting linen, towelling, sail-cloth, 
and sack-cloth, was introduced about 
the beginning of the present centuiy% 
when flax-mills were erected ; and 
about the same period the woollen 
manuiacture was established. There 
are also extensive breweries, paper- 
millsir tanneries, [(chiefly for the Manx 
hides and skins,) candle and soap 
manufactories, and various others, 
which the freedom from the excise 
duties tends greatly to encourage* 

The isle of Man is naturally di- 
vided into two unequal parts, by a 
mountainous ridge reacning from 
North Barnilc at the northern extre- 
mity, to South Barrule at the south- 
ern. It is geographically divided 
into six sheadings or provinces. The 
rocky islet call^ the Calf of Man, 
tlie largest of numerous similar de- 
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tached spots, is five miles in circum- 
ference ; and on the western side, 
tlie cliffs rise in perpendicular masses 
to the height of 400 feet, whence are 
visible the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish 
mountains. Man, from its situa- 
tion directly in the mouth of the 
channel, is very beneficial to Britain, 
by lessening the force of the tides ; 
which would otherwise break with 
far greater violence upon the latter 
than tliey do at present. It is fre- 
ipiently exposed to very high winds ; 
and at other times to mists. The 
soil towards tlie iiorth is dry and 
sandy, and therefore unfertile, but 
no]^ unimprovable;^ the niounttiins, 
winch include nearly two-thirds 
of the island, are bleak and barren, 
yet afford excellent peat, and contain 
several kinds of metal. They main- 
tain also a kind of small swine, called 
purrs, wliich are esteemed excellent 
2 ) 0 rk. In the valleys tliere is as good 
pasture, hay, and corn, as in any of 
our northern counties ; and the 
southern [jart of the island is as fine 
soil as can be wished. The Mankshave 
rabbits and hares very fat and fine; 
tome and wild fowl in great plenty ; 
and in tlicir high mountains tliey 
have one aery of eagles, and two of 
excellent hawks. Tlieir rivulets fur- 
nisli tliem with salmon, trout, eels, 
and other kinds of fresh-water fish ; 
on their coasts are cauglitcod, turbot, 
ling, halibut, all sorts of shell-fish, 
and herrings* A judicious system of 
turnip culture has recently been in- 
troduced into the Calf, which will 
soon make this desolate spot produc- 
tive. The Calf is at present inha- 
bited alone by the manager of the 
light-house constructed thereon, who 
farms the land as well as he can. 
The islet abounds at one time of the 
year with puffins, and also with a spe- 
cie's of ducks and drakes, by the Eng- 
lish called barnacles, and by the Scots 
Soland geese. 

Tlie Manx language is the old Bri- 
tish, mingled with Norse, or Norwe- 
gian, and modern English. Man 
abounds in Danish remains. The 
various tumuli, barrows, weapons, 
coins, and Runic characters, afford 
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clear evidence of the connexion which 
the northmen had witli this island. 
Some Druidical temples have been 
discovered. The venerable remains 
of Rushen Abbey, which belonged to 
the Cistercian order, and another 
near Douglas for female votaries, 
B\ipposed to have been founded by 
St. Bridget, show the influence of 
the church during the middle ages. 
The tumulus at Tynwidd (situated 
near the intersection of the high road 
from Castletown to Ramsay with that 
from Douglas to Peel), which is ap- 
proached by turf steps on the east, 
presents the appearance of a trun- 
cated cone divided into three stages, 
which arc raised about three feet 
above each other, and proportionally 
diminished both in circuit and width 
until tliey approach the summit, where 
the king of Man formerly sat on 
solemn occasions. The local laws of 
the island still continue to be read 
and promulgated licre annually be- 
fore the governor, deemsters, keys, 
council, and various officers of state ; 
and divine service concludes the so- 
lemnities of the day. 

The duke of Athol, in the sale of 
his riglits, 1765, for 70,000/. to the 
crown, was still allowed to retain so 
many privileges (such as all the ec- 
clesiastical patronage, treasure-trove, 
&c.), that a final purchase of such 
immunities was made by the go- 
vernment, 1825. The isle since that 
period (with the exception of its 
internal management and system of 
judicature) has been subject, like 
any other of its provinces, to Great 
Britain. The inhabitants of Man, 
though far from being unmixed, were, 
perlmps till within the course of the 
present century, more so than any 
other under the dominion of the" 
English crown, to which they arc 
very proud Of being subjects ; though, 
like the inhabitants of Jersey and 
Guernsey, they have a peculiarity of 
manners, naturally resulting from a 
long enjoyment of their own consti- 
tution and customs. The Manx 
tongue is the only one spoken by 
the common people. 

Malacca made an English Set- 
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TLEMENT, 1825.— This colony is on 
the Malay peninsula, and extends 
forty miles along the shore, and thirty 
inwards. The Malays are descend- 
ants of a people who were driven 
from Sumatra, 1252, soon after which 
period they built the city of Malacca ; 
but the aborigines of the peninsula 
are negroes, with jet black skin and 
woolly hair, like Africans, and some 
of this race still exist in the moun- 
tains, whither the Malays drove their 
ancestors on landing. In 1511 the 
Portuguese drove the Malays, under 
their sultan Mohammed Shah, to the 
extremity of the peninsula, where he 
founded the existing principality of 
Jehore ; and they held possession of 
what is now called Malacca till 1040, 
when the Dutch drove them out. 
In 1795 the English expelled the 
Dutch, but restored their conquest 
in 1801, recovered it in 1807, again 
restored it 1815, and in 18*25 re- 
ceived it in lieu of their settlements 
at Sumatra. The coast of Malacca 
is rocky and barren, with detached 
islets of cavernous rocks, which the 
Chinese formerly used as places 
of sepulture. The interior is moun- 
tainous ; and the valleys which inter- 
vene are abundantly "supplied with 
small streams. Mount Uphir, 4000 
feet above the sea, appeal’s to be a 
solid rock of granite, liere and there 
thinly covered with decayed vegetable 
soil. The extreme point of the pe- 
ninsula is a cluster of small islands ; 
the roadstead is safe; and in the 
south-west monsoon, vessels not draw- 
ing more than sixteen feet of water 
are secure in aliarbour under the lee 
of the fort. The Anglo-Chinese col- 
lege at Malacca, established 1818 by 
Drs. Morrison and Milne, has been 
eminently useful in educating the 
Malays, and even many Cliinese 
youths, in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. The staple of Malacca at 
present is tin, the mines of wdiich pro- 
duce 250 tons per year. Rice, sugar, 
coiTec, cotton, indigo, cocoa, and 
spices, all tlnive remarkably well, 
and will hereafter be a source of 
wealth. Timber for ship-bui}ding is 


abundant, especially tlie murbon-tree, 
equal to teak. Canes and rattans 
are exported in vast quantities, and 
the camphor-tree and nutmeg are 
everywhere wild. There are also 
gold mines, from whicii that metal 
has been obtained in singular purity ; 
but the Malays yet understand too 
little of mining to derive much ad- 
vantage from their labour. Malacca, 
as respects government, is a depend- 
ency of Bengal. 

SaPPllESSlON OF THE JaNIZAIUKS, 
1825. — The Turkish sultan, Orchan, 
formed a body-guard, 1350, out of 
the captives made during his irrup- 
tion into tlic provinces of the Danube; 
giving them the name of jetiitcheri^or 
new soldiers. In time, this guard be- 
came an iniporuint portion of the 
Turkish army, and composed the only 
regular and effective infantry of the 
empire"; being increased in 1800 to 
1 15,000 men, by the annual incor- 
poration of a stated portion of all 
prisoners of war. The officers of this 
vast force had of late years been men 
of w^ealth and enterprise : Mahmud 
II. himself owed his throne to their 
machinations : and that politic sultan, 
perceiving the influence of the corps 
to resemble that of the old Roman 
preetorian cohorts, resolved, with the 
advice of his favourite minister, lla- 
let Effcndi, to suppress it with all 
speed. Accordingly, in 1825, officers 
from the army of Mehemet Ali, of 
Egjpt, his ambitious pacha, were 
chosen to instruct the men in wlmt 
was believed to be an ancient system 
of Mohammedan tactics. No oppo- 
sition was made at first to the inno- 
vation ; but Uie moment the object 
w^as apprehended, the voice of mutiny 
sounded loud and fiercely, and a re- 
bellion ensued. The janizaries as- 
sembled in the square of the Etmai- 
dan, in Constantinople, reversed their 
soup-kettles (according to their cus- 
tom in such cases), and invoking their 
tutelar saint, Hadji Bektash, began 
plundering the houses of their ene- 
mies. But the cannoniers and guards 
of the seraglio were prepared: the 
sultan himself, witli the mufti and 
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ulcmars, assembled in the mosque of 
Ahmed, and pronounced an eternal 
curse on the corps. The sacred stand- . 
ard was unfurled ; and S' general at- 
tack on the devoted soldiery began. 
The janizaries, cooped up in the 
narrow streets, were mown down by 
grape-shot ; and the rest were de- 
spatched by the muskets and yatag- 
hans of their enemies, or burned in 
their barracks. The issue was that 
20,000 fell: and Mahmud was at 
once stamped with a character of 
fearless and intrepid energy. The 
resolute mosHm even went so far as 
to order the desecration of the tombs 
of. the corps. These were always 
diltinguished by a characteristic tur- 
ban, sculptured in marble : the turban 
was struck off and left on the ground, 
where, lialf buried by the long grass, 
it was to remain an imperishable wit- 
ness of the disgrace of the sleeper 
beneath — ‘a disgrace (observes Miss 
Pardoe) whose depth of ignominy 
can only be understood in a country 
wdicrc tlie dead arc objects of pecu- 
liar veneration.* 

Equalization of British Weights 
AND Measures, 1820. — The act which 
effected this important measure, con- 
stitutes the imperial gallon, whether 
of beer, wine, or corn, 277.274 cubic 
inches ; and the imperial bushel 
2218.102 cubic inches. The follow- 
ing notes may be found useful. A 
cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz. 
avoirdupois. The pound troy (for 
gold, silver, See.) has 12 oz., or 5760 
grains. The pound avoirdupois (for 
meat, grocery, and heavy goods, in- 
cluding common metals) has 10 oz, 
or 7000 grains, being 1240 grains 
heavier tlian the pound troy. The 
pound in apothecaries’ weight is the 
same as that of troy ; and druggists 
mix their medicines by troy, but buy 
and sell them by avoirdupois. A 
mile is 1760 yards; and 60 J such 
miles make a de^ee. An acre con- 
tains 4840 square yards. A firkin of 
butter, 56 lbs. ;afirkin of soap, 64 lbs.; 
a barrel of beer, 36 gallons ; a barrel 
of anchovies, 80 lbs. ; a barrel of 
raising 112 lbs.; a fother of lead, 


2184 lbs. ; a stone of iron, 14 lbs . ; 

1 stone of butchers’ meat, 8 lbs. ; a 
stone of glass, 5 lbs.; a stone of 
cheese, 10 lbs. ; a gallon of sperm 
oil, Dibs.; a peck of salt, 14 lbs. ; a 
chest of tea averages 84 lbs ; a bag of 
rice, 168 lbs. ; a sack of coals, 224 lbs. ; 
a ton of coals, 10 sacks ; a London 
chaldron of coals, 1 2 sacks ; a hogs- 
lead of beer, 54 gallons ; a butt of 
beer, 3 hogsheads ; a hogshead of 
wine, 63 gallons ; a pipe of wine, 2 
hogsheads ; a tun of wine, 252 gal- 
lons ; a tun of oil, 250 gallons. In 
square measure, length and breadth 
only are considered, and the square 
of a number is produced by multiply- 
ing that number into itself: thus, 36 
is a square number, being produced 
by multiplying the number 6 into 
itself. Square measure estimates all 
kinds of superficies, such as land, 
paving, tiling. Cubic measure takes 
lengtli, breadth, and thickness. A 
cube number is produced by multi- 
plying any number twice into itself : 
thus, 216 is a cube number, and is 
produced by multiplying the number 
6 twice into itself. Abstract Mea- 
sures : an ounce avoirdupois, 16 
drams ; an ounce apothecary, 8 drams ; 
a scruple, 20 grains ; a pint, 16 fluid 
ounces ; a fluid ounce, 8 fluid drams ; 
a fliiid dram, 60 minims, or regulated 
drops of the apothecary. The yard 
being 36 inches, 3 quarters of such a 

J 'urd make a Flemish ell, 5 an Eiig- 
ish, and 6 a French ell ; a pole, oj 
yards ; a furlong, 40 poles ; a mile, 
8 furloflgs. A bushel, 4 pecks; a 
quarter, 8 bushels ; a gross, 12 dozen ; 
a great gross, 144 dozen ; a score, 20 
articles ; a great liundred, 6 score ; 
a quite, 24 sheets ; a ream, 20 quires ; 
a printer’s ream, 2i j quires ; a bun- 
dle, *2 reams ; a roll, 12 skins of 

g irchmcut. A hide (of land), in old 
nglish measurement, was 100 acres ; 
and 5 hides made a knight’s fee: 
there were 243,600 hides only of cul- 
tivated, or reclaimed, land lu Eng* 
land, at the Norman conquest. 

The first Temperance Society 
was established in the United States 
of America, 1626, to induce the 
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labouring classes to abandon the in- 
jurious practice of spirit-drinking. 
Similar societies have since sprung 
up in England, liaving in view a re- 
form, not only amongst the working 
population, but their masters; and, 
notwithstanding the ridicule which 
has been cast upon them, they have 
at least effected somewhat of their 
object witli the former. It is an as- 
certained fact that the least exlianst- 
cd by fatigue, the most cheerful at 
the close of the day, and the most 
invigorated when the morning re- 
turns, are those labourers who have 
made no use of distilled spirit, save 
as a needful medicine. The term 
teeiotalism, as applied to abstinence 
from spirit-drinking, is of American 
origin, and is affirmed to have arisen 
from the circumstance of a stammer- 
ing orator exclaiming, when it was 
put to the vote at the first society’s 
first meeting at Boston, whether jpar- 
tial or total abstinence should be re- 
quired of the members, ‘ 1 vote for 
t-t-t-t-total abstinence.’ 

As respects the intemperance of 
classes higher than the labouring por- 
tion of civilized countries, that is, we 
are inclined to suspt'Ct, beyond the 
remedy of temperance societies. 
There is something wrong in things, 
when we see multitudes compelled 
to earn subsistence for themselves 
and their families at the expense of a 
toil of both body and mind, destruc- 
tive to the spirits and ruinous to the 
health. Such depression of the vital 
energies causes stimulants t6 be re- 
sorted to as things ncc(;ssary; and 
the continuance of anxious struggles, 
painful foretliought, and feverish com- 
petition, extends the stimulant into 
the draught of intemperance, and 
makes intemperance a habit. The 
whole of civilized life should not be 
spent in drudgery for the supply of 
animal wants ; and insanity is fully 
proved to be most frequent in coun- 
tries where the intellect is over-taxed 
for that purpose. Thus while Scot- 
land, England, Prussia, and ^France 
give an average return of one insane 
person in 900, Russia lias not one 


in 20,000, Spain as few, Persia and 
IJincliistan scarcely any, and Turkey 
and China none at all. The talented 
Abernethy held that the rapid in- 
crease of nervous disorders in Eng- 
land was mainly attributable to ‘ the 
fidgetting and discontenting them- 
selves of people about things which 
cannot be helped, and the pressing 
of worldly cares from the difficulty of 
knowing how to get a livcliliood, and 
then the recourse to stimulants^ with 
the foolish notion of thereby driving 
away care.’ For all these malignant 
evils the remedy must be applied to 
society itself. Let the political eco- 
nomist point out how the means of 
living are to be obtained at less c<^srt 
both mental and corporeal — and tin? 
intemperance of a large portion of 
the community will necessarily cease. 
Let him reflect also upon the evil 
resulting from the inclination of the 
present day to legislate on petty 
matters. Sijcli a course the histo- 
rian will easily prove to liim to be 
an unlikely means of securing either 
a frank, or honest, or happy laborious 
class, or, what was formerly Eng- 
land’s pride and boast, ‘a bold and 
simi^le-heartcd and noble-spirited pca- 
santiy.’ Tlie moderate use of all 
things really good is always allow- 
able, and sometimes a duty. Wine, 
opium, mercury, are so many gifts of 
a bountiful Providence to man : if 
he abme them, that is man’s fault and 
sin — it is no argument against their 
use. Moderation in things allowed, 
is a greater virtue than abstinence : 
nay, we question if the latter be a 
virtue at all, — it is but the other ex- 
treme of excess, and equally a vice. 
Virtue, in ethics, is the exact medium 
between those two extremes. 

The Insolvent Laws consoli- 
dated, 1827. — The general object of 
these laws, which originated 1743, 
is to release the debtor from prison, 
and sometimes from debts, persons 
whoso transactions have not been of 
such a nature as to subject them to 
the bankrupt laws. These statutes 
have been passed for a limited time 
only, and liave been continued by 
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subsequent enactments. The Insol* 
vent Law of England was consoli- 
dated by the 7tli George IV., c. 57, 
continued by the 1st William IV., 
r. 38, and since by annual statutes 
for one year. It is now somewhat 
modified by 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 1 10. 
Tlie law is administered by commis- 
sioners appointed by the crown, in a 
court called the ‘ Insolvent Debtors* 
Court;’ and three of tlie commissioners 
from time to time make circuits, and 
give tlieir attendance at tlie assizc^- 
towns, or other places where prison- 
ers may bi^ ordered to appear. By 
1 and 2 Victoria, c. 110, no jicrson 
shall he arrested upon niosne [)rocoss 
in»any civil action, except in certain 
cas(\s specially provided for by the 
act. A person who is in prison, 
charged in execution for any debt or 
damages, or otherwise committed, as 
mentioned in the act, may, within 
fourteen days after the commence- 
ment of tlie imprisoninent, petition 
tlie court for liis discharge, in the 
manner prescribed by the act ; and 
he must, in such petition, state his 
willingness tiiat all his real and per- 
sonal estate and effects sliall vcjst in 
the provisi(iijal assignee of insolvent 
debtors’ estates ; atxl if within twen- 
ty-one days after the like time he 
does not make satisfaction to the 
creditor at whose suit he is so charged 
or committed, such creditor (or other 
jierson mentioned in the act) may 
pt'tition the court for an ord<M\ vest- 
ing all the real and personal estate of 
tlie prisoner in sucli provisional as- 
signei*. When such petition has 
been filed, and the court has made 
th(‘ order above referred to, all the 
jirisoner's r(\‘il and personal estate, 
and every thing wdiieh lie may in any 
way acquire before his tinal discharge, 
is vested in the provisional assignee, 
by virtue of such order when record- 
ed, except the wearing apparel, 
tools, &c. of the debtor, not exceed- 
ing in the whole 20/. in value. The 
jirisoner must also file a schedule of 
all debts ow ing by him, and of all his 
property. The court has power to 
appoint assignees for the management 
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of the insolvent’s estate ; and, on 
such assignees assenting to the ap- 
pointment, all the estate of the in- 
solvent, which was vested in the pro- 
visional assignee, becomes immedi- 
ately vested in such assignees, for the 
payment of the prisoner’s debts. Af- 
ter the court shall have adjudged the 
discharge of the insolvent, he is not 
liable to imprisoment for any debt in 
respect of which the adjudication 
was made. But any property which 
he may acquire subsequently to his 
discharge, may he taken in execution, 
under tlie provisions of the act, for 
tli(» payment of his unsatisfied debts ; 
and if the property be of such a na- 
ture that it cannot be taken in exe- 
cution, the court may imprison the 
insolvent, till he conveys such pro- 
perty as the court may direct for the 
general benefit of his creditors. In 
cases where it is proved that the in- 
solvent has fraudulently made away 
with his property, or tliat his debts 
were fraudulently contracted, the 
court does not discharge his person 
immediately, but has power to order 
him to be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding three years from the 
date of liis petition to the court for 
liis discharge. 

The question of imprisonment for 
debt is enveloped in so much of passion, 
tliat notwithstanding all that has b(‘en 
done, and is still doing, to amend the 
law, many years will probably pass 
aw^ay before it is put upon a reason- 
able and just footing. The ancient 
European law of debtor and creditor 
v^as openly and avowedly founded on 
the principle of vengeance ; and tlio 
insolvent was placed at the dispo- 
sition Vif bis creditor, to be dealt with 
according to his pleasure. But we 
all ntust agree in repudiating ven- 
geance as a legitimate end of juris- 
prudence ; and in regarding all penal 
inflictions, which either miss or pass 
the object of preventing crime, and 
maintaining public order, as so much 
gratuitous evil, equally mischievous 
and cruel. That imprisonment for 
debt is an insufficient means of cor- 
recting abuses of credit in England, 
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is proved by the quick succession of 
abortive insolvent-acts, that have been 
promulgated ; it can only operate in 
cases where debt is incurred with the 
full consciousness of an utter in- 
ability to discharge the contracted 
engagement — and then it is only 
problematical that the dread of con- 
finement may operate as a restraint 
on the profligate and imprudent. 
The possibility of curbing this really 
vicious conduct by a general and 
sweeping provision, applicable indis- 
criminately to all debtora, is too 
doubtful, not to supersede any ad- 
vantage to be expected from tlie 
attempt. The object which tlic cre- 
ditor seeks in invoking the interven- 
tion of kiw — the matter of his claim 
— is the value which he has intrusted 
to the good faith of l-is debtor. The 
payment of liis debt is the specific 
redress he demands ; and all legisla- 
tion whicli goes not by the shortest 
means to this end, is at once unjust 
and absurd ; it is a realization of the 
scripture parable of giving a stone to 
him whose petition is for bread. The 
motives which induce a debtor to 
withhold the payment of a just debt, 
resolve themselves into the two cases 
of inability, and of fraud. In the 
former case, the inutility and the 
cruelty of imprisonment are so ob- 
vious, that they need not be dwelt 
upon. Not only is the infliction an 
unwarrantably aggravation of inevi- 
table misfortiine, but it is a direct 
impediment upon the future industry 
of the debtor, upon which alone the 
creditor is dependant for a chance of 
payment. In the case of fraud, a 
simple incarceration is inadequate to 
its purpose, whenever the 'debtor 
wishes to speculate on the pertinacity 
of his creditor, or prefers detention 
to immediate payment. It is a 
mockery of the injured to rest con- 
tented with securing the person of 
the debtor, while he is left in undis- 
turbed possession of a power to with- 
hold the sums for which he is sub- 
jected to incarceration. The only 
ground upon which a preliminary 
arrest is justifiable, is to prevent the 
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flight of the debtor with the property 
in his possession : it stands, there- 
fore, upon the same footing as arrest 
in criminal matters, and it should be 
followed by the same consequence of 
an immediate appearance befortJ a 
magistrate, and a decision on the 
case. 

As respects tlie insolvency brought 
on by the incurring of debts without 
any means or intention to pay, and 
for which incarceration is perhaps 
the just punishment, every rejisoner 
worthy of the name must lift up his 
voice against tlie culprit. No man 
can, without passing purgatorial tor- 
ments, become callous to the demand 
for payment. It turns tlie wliohi'.of 
life into a scene of misery and mor- 
tification, and makes its entire business 
and action a series of sacrifices, shifts, 
and subterfuges. Home itself, tiu? 
last refuge of virtue and peace — the 
borne that has lost its independence 
— that is not protected from the in- 
trusive step and contemptuous tone 
of the unsatisfied creditor — has lost 
its charm. It is no longer a sanc- 
tuary ; and thousands who have thus 
been forced from under its roof, have 
continued to go down in character 
and self-respect, in virtue and in 
hope, until death, and often worse 
than death, has been at length their 
portion. 

Catholic Emancipation granted, 
1829. — When the ‘corporation’ and 
‘ test’ acts had been repealed in 18*28, 
in order to afford dissenters from 
English communion a release from 
the disabilities imposed on them (for 
the maintenance of the church’s pri- 
vileges) at different periods, nothing 
beyond those political restraints re- 
mained, which, when fears generally 
prevailed of catholic iiscendancy, had 
from time to time been placed upon 
all professing an adherence to the 
church of Rome. The latter penal 
laws had not only interdicted to Ro- 
manists the enjoyment of their civil 
immunities, but even the free dis- 
posal of their property j and they 
would liave been removed by the 
celebrated Mr. Pitt, during his pre- 
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mirrship, had not the then rapidly 
rising iiiflnrncc of the evangelical 
party in the English church, pre- 
vented the carrying of such a mea- 
sure. Dissenters from the commu- 
nion of the church of England, how- 
ever, having, as above said, been put 
almost on a par in point of privilege 
with churchmen, whereby Socinians, 
and other sectaries, scarcely to be 
denominated Christian, had been 
pronounced eligible to seats in par- 
liament and to state-office, it was im- 
possible that Romanists, whom even 
the churclt of England acknowledges 
to he in catholicity, should longer 
crjntinue shorn of their rights as liri- 
fmis. A bill was accordingly brought 
into parliament, 18*29, by the duke 
of Wellington and sir Robert Peel, 
which passed both houses, whereby a 
full permission was granted to all 
British subjects holding the tenets 
of the church of Rome, to exercise 
tlieir religion, and to participate in 
the common privileges of Englishmen, 
Wo have said that the church of 
England acknowledges the sincere 
Romanist to be in catholicity : in 
proof of this assertion, it is perhaps 
not generally known that she admits, 
w'ithout re- ordination, to be par- 
takers of all the rights of her own 
clergy, such as, having been ap- 
pointed to the priest’s office by papal ' 
nutliority, shall have merely pub- 
licly, according to a set form, re- 
canted their supererogatory tenets — 
for the offensive opinions of the 
Romisii church ore mostly onlysu- 
peradded and supererogatory to those 
of the church of England. Political 
considerations have helped to maintain 
the feud between the two churches ; 
and there were times, long gone by, 
when protestants in England did well 
to regard with suspicion their Ro- 
manist brethren. But it is to the 
great credit of the catholic nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom, that they 
have, on every occasion of popu- 
lar excitement during nearly a cen- 
tury, notwithstanding their galling 
shackles, set an admirable example 
of loyalty to their king ; while, in 


the great subscriptions raised in pe- 
riods of public distress, their muni- 
ficciice has been as prominent as 
that of any other class in the state. 
We must allow the English catholics 
all this praise ; and there is one rule 
of conduct which, in a Christian 
point of view, ought to be strictly 
observed by us towards them — that 
of giving them the same credit for 
veracity, that we allow to others who 
differ, in points of religious faith, 
from us. It is the fasliion, for in- 
stance, to affirm that the promise 
eveti on oath of a Romanist is value- 
less, because the pope claims the 
1 power of annulling such contract. 
No pope of modern days has ever 
claimed or admitted such a prero- 
j gativc ; and surely, if we ask a ca- 
tliolic what his creed is, and he re- 
peat the articles of it, there ought 
to be an end of the matter : wc have 
no right, and Christian charity posi- 
tively forbids us, to say that he be- 
lieves what he states he does not 
believe. 

As Christians, we may ask, which 
are the eluirches that are in catholi- 
city, and whose members, there- 
fore, are brethren ? and the reply 
is, tlic Eastern (Russian), tlie W^cst- 
ern (Roman), and the chiirch of 
England. For the three in unity did 
the excellent protestant bishop An- 
drewes daily pray. We may also 
inquire, who wrote tKat almost di- 
vine book, the ‘De Imitationc Jesu 
Christ! ?’ Was not the author a so- 
called catholic ? and what Christian 
man wrote, or did, or said any thing 
that was good prior to the Reforma- 
tion, and was not a catholic? 

Finally, as Englishmen, we may 
nsk what was tlie faith of each of our 
own ’lineal ancestors three hundred 
years back ? and the answer will be 
Romanist or Roman catholic ; and 
we should further endeavour to re- 
gard our Romanist countrymen as 
brethren, by reflecting that we are 
directly descended from them as a 
church, that we adopt a liturgy, trans- 
lated almost verbally from their 
ritual, and lastly, that we advocate 
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their notions of an apostolical priest- 
hood, invested with the power of ab- 
solving sins, and of giving effect to 
human ceremonies by its consecra- 
tion and its rank. If our catholic 
brethren, in return, allow not that 
our church is in catholicity, that is 
the sin of thvir own uncharitablcness. 
The great mass of Romanists, how- 
ever, begin to wish the subject of catho- 
licity, as respects the three churches, 
an open question ; and if once the 
matter conic to be calmly argued, 
that, and many other obstacles to 
Christian unity, will speedily be re- 
moved. The eastern church has dis- 
played yet more of this desire to 
concede for unity’s sake. 

Swan River colonisud, 18-29, jjy 
THE English. — This settlement is 
on the west coast of New Holland, 
and began under tlie direction of go- 
vernment ; captain Stirling being sent 
out as lieutcimnt-govcrnov, AVestern 
Australia, as Swan River is now 
called, comprises a tine extent of ter- 
ritory ; of which the distinguishing 
features are three distinct parallel 
ranges of primitive mountains, bor- 
dering on the sea-coast, mid running 
in a north and south direction. Tliese 
ranges give off several rivers, and on 
each of these rivers locations have 
been formed. Tlie town of Frcc- 
niantle is at the entrance of Swan 
river ; Perth, nine miles inland, on 
its right or^ northern bank; and 
Guildford, seven miles further cast ; 
Augusta is at Blackwood’s river, near 
Cape Leuwin ; and king George’s 
Sound (which had been occupied by 
convicts from Sydney) has been re- 
cently attached to the Swan, river 
colony. The aborigines are neces- 
sarily those whom the settlers have 
to fear : these attack them at times 
in a marauding way, and, whenever 
trusted, betray those who confide in 
them to the tribe to which they be- 
long. It is alleged tliat the natives 
even contemplate, and are sufficiently 
numerous, to dispossess the settlers ; 
but that, being naturally perfidious, 
they never can rely on one another 
enough to effect their object. Since 


the earliest discovery of the west coast 
of New Holland, it has been known 
to abound in various descriptions of 
fish. The Malays have carried on, 
for at least 200 years, an extensive 
and profitable tripang and tortoise- 
shell fishery on the north-west coast ; 
and astonishing numbers of whales 
are observed in the adjacent seas. 
With regard to soil, Swan-river now 
produces excellent vegetaliles of tlui 
common kftids ; melons and cucum- 
bers thrive wonderfully ; the almond- 
tree does not grow — but tlie wahiut, 
tig, apple, pear, orange, plum, lemon, 
guava, hop, peach, and vine do \v('ll, 
and arc every year more producti\ \ 

CoiixN Law* Act rASsi-n, 1829.— 
By this enactment, the ancient sys- 
tian of alternate proliibition and un- 
limited importation (as respects fo- 
rcign-grown grain) was abolished by 
general consent of parliament. A 
constant freedom of importation was 
henceforth allowed, upon the pay- 
ment ofciistoms’ duties, fluctuating ac- 
cording to the average price of grain ; 
that is, decreasing as the price ad- 
vanced, and increasing as the price 
f(‘ll. But this plan being reniodelic*d, 
1842, the reader is referred to that 
date. 

Increase of Absenteeism. — To- 
wards the close of this reign, consi- 
derable complaint was made of the 
increasing habit adopt(*d by tlie better 
English classes, of eputting the mother 
country for a constant abode on tin? 
continent ; and the circumstance be- 
came n very favourite argument with 
the advocates of free trade, for car- 
rying out its views so as to check 
the evil. It is, however, exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether there is any- 
thing in the free-trade system, and 
in the comparative cheapness which 
it is expected to produce, that can 
lead to the cure of the evil of ab- 
senteeism. Everj person of obser- 
vation and experience, who has been 
abroad, and has thus become per- 
sonally acquainted with the subject, 
must know, from what he himself 
has seen, thaL thest*; absentees have 
not been led to fix their residence 
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abroad, either by the cheapness of 
provisions or house-rent, but in al- 
most all cases by a wish to escape 
the greater taxation of this country, 
and the more expensive habits which 
the usages of English life require 
from persons of a certain rank and 
condition. The three great neces- 
saries of common life are certainly 
food, clothes, and lodging ; and wlien 
wc ascend into the higher ranks of 
soci(?ty, or even into the middle 
stage, a certain establishment of ser- 
vants and equipage, to say nothing 
of pictures, plate, furniture, a liberal 
table, and a costly mode of treating 
ayd receiving company, become nearly 
equally matters of material conside- 
ration ; and if not strictly necessaries 
of life, they are still so far necessary, 
that the want of them puts those 
who are subject to it into circum- 
stances of mortification and humilia- 
tion, reducing their consideration 
among their equals, and, in fact, 
lowering them in the scale of rank 
and condition. Thus, it is not be- 
cause an English gentleman and his 
family can have more food and cloth- 
ing, and lodging cheaper, on the con- 
tinent than they can have them in 
England, tliat so many live abroad ; 
but it is because the living abroad 
removes them from the inspection of 
their own neighbours at home, and 
enables them to put up with this 
foreign food, clothing, and lodging, 
and to lay down the costly establish- 
ments of servants and equipage, 
which their condition would require 
of them if living in their own houses, 
or upon their own estates. ] n France, 
for example, there is no occasion for 
any other carriage, even among per- 
sons of condition, than tlie common 
cabriolet of the country, and for no 
other coachman than the gentleman 
himself, or one of his sons, or per- 
haps a little scrubby postilion, who 
may he hired at four pounds a year. 
In France, there is no occasion for 
costly liveries, or for a sumptuous ser- 
vice of plate ; no occasion indeed 
for any expensive ^‘itertainmentSj 
and for that costly mode of living 


which is required of such persons in 
England. In France, an English 
squire is not expected to become a 
leading member of a subscription 
hunt, and still less to expend fiftc'cn 
hundred pounds a year, by becoming 
master of the county hounds. In 
France, he may dispense with a but- 
ler at fifty pounds a year ; he may 
put up witli half the number of his 
usual domestics, and may [jrocure 
tliat half at less than a fourth part of 
the expense which it costs him in 
England. lie is not called upon for 
any public subscriptions to county 
hospitals, dispensaries, ikcf; and if 
he be a country gentleman, is put to 
no exiicnsc of an open table, and a 
cellar always running. He may re- 
duce liis establishment to any extent 
he pleases, without incurring the 
mortification of being regarded by 
his neighbours as a ruined man, and 
without losing caste in society. If a 
colonel or captain in the navy, he 
may live comfortably and liappily in 
a small house and garden at Tours 
or Toulouse, and may dispense with 
an establishment, except such- as ad- 
ministers to the comfort and suffi- 
ciency of private life. Above all, lie 
pays no expensive taxes to a vast 
national debt ; and gets rid of that 
large portion of expenditure, which, 
however it may be required by Eng- 
lish habits, bedongs rather to the 
pride and vanity, th|Ln to the veal 
comfort and happiness, of life. Now, 
then, how could any reduction in 
the price of living at home so affect 
his particular case as to induce him 
to return ? It would doubtless save 
him sc^much in the article of provi- 
sioir;'*t||iit would it save him the ne- 
cessity of the cost of keeping up 
a suitable establishment at home? 
Could it save him any thing in the 
article of taxes, in the number and 
wages of his servants, in his equi- 

K , &c.? So long as I'mglish 
ts continue what they are, no 
saving in the mere articles of pro- 
visions can become an object with 
this class of foreign residents. But, 
in truth, nothing is more hopeless 
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than the expectation that the price 
of living in England can in any way 
be materially reduced. The national 
debt, and the establishments of the 
country, are inflexible matters ; they 
are, to a certain degree, absolutely un- 
yielding ; they must always remain 
the same — and the cost of them must 
always be borne by persons, in pro- 
portion to their rank and condition, 
and by their consequent mode of 
living." In the wide circle of profes- 
sions and large traders, this evil is 
perhaps well compensated by the 
greater gains of this class ; tlie ne- 
cessary eost of their support is insen- 
sibly carried into the account of what 
they may require, and ought to re- 
ceive, and they are paid liberally, 
because their condition requires it. 
Even in the higher classes, such as 
the landed aristocracy, there is also 
the same compepsation ; their rents, 
as well as their expenditure, arc pro- 
portionahly raised by the effect of 
tile same circumstances. It is tlicre- 
forc in great part an unfair charge 
against England in particular, that 
our expenditure is upon a larger 
scale than in foreign countries ; for 
so also is our opulence, so also arc 
our greater means. But be this as 
it may, it must be obvious that a re- 
duction in the mere price of provi- 
sions could not have the effect of 
recalling our absentees, because it in 
no degree meets the cause which has 
occasioned such absenteeism, — that of 
the necessity of such persons keep- 
ing up those costly establishments at 
home, which they may dispense with 
in the privacy and sedusion of a re- 
mote foreign residence. There is 
indeed another view of the ^^(U7ject, 
which is less favourable to the parties 
concerned. Such persons either have 
the means of supporting an establish- 
ment at home suitable to their rank 
and condition, or they have not. If , 
they have not the means, if the un- 1 
foreseen vjcissitud(?s of life have re* | 
duced tlieir fortunes, there is, per- : 
haps, no veiy strong objection against . 
their submission to the necessity of < 
circumstances : it is natural, and per- 


haps reasonable, for them to fly from 
mortifleation and embarrassment at 
home, and to seek comfort and con- 
tentment in a more reduced scale of 
living abroad. But if their means 
arc ample and unimpaired — if they 
still retain their large estates, or 
their liberal incomes — their residence 
abroad becomes then a base and 
sordid abandonment of their own 
country, a desertion of their duties 
to their tenants, their dependents, 
and their neighbourhood at home, 
and a most indefensible and un-Eng- 
lish preference of foreigners. If 
they can be brought to consider no- 
thing else, let them, if sojournejrs 
in France, reflect upon the conse- 
quences they entail upon their chil- 
dren — converting young English- 
men and Englishwomen into that 
very scum of the earth which unhap- 
pily French society exhibits in all its 
stages ; men without religious faith, 
and women without a particle of 
English modesty, retirement, or do- 
mestic habits and feelings. It lias 
occurred to ourselves, in the mixed 
intercourse of life, occasionally to en- 
counter young men and w^omen, 
whose habits have been thus formed 
during the residence of their families 
in France ; .and wc have usually 
j found them to be such as to compel 
I us to withdraw ourselves as soon 
as possible from all further inter- 
course and acquaintance with them. 
Indeed the worst part of this foreign 
residence is its corrupting influence 
upon our English youth. ‘ In Ti- 
berim defluxit Orontes.* The whole- 
some stream of English habits, feel- 
ings, and morals, becomes poisoned 
by this infusion of foreign filth ; * Le 
jeune France’ is imported into Eng- 
land ; and another generation will 
not pass away, before itsconsequenccs 
will be felt among us. 

Sia Felix Booth’s Expedition, 
1829. — The government having ob- 
jected to support another attempt to 
discover a north-west passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, in conse- 
quence of the trifling results of the 
voyage from 1818 to 1824, Mr. Felix 
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Booth, who had officiated as sheriff 
of London, with a very laudable spi- 
rit of patriotism, equipped the Victory 
steamer at his own cost, and sent it 
off under the command of captain 
Ross, who led the expedition of 1 8 1 8. 
As the vessel did not return to Eng- 
land at tlie appointed period in 1832, 
captain Back, with a similar outfit 
raised by private subscription, set out 
in search of it ; but captain Ross 
reached Hull while the inquiry for 
him was being prosecuted, October, 
1833. No passage had been found ; 
and the only advantage gained by 
the enterprise was a somewluit better 
acmiaintance with the inlets and 
hjfi^idlands of what may be termed 
tlic^ l*olar continent. Mr. Booth had 
the inadequate gratification of know- 
ing tliat the regions of the morse, 
the seal, and the Esquimaux, had 
been dignified with his name, in [the 
viirious shapes of Bootliia, Boolliiana, 
and Point Felix ; but king William 
graciously made the matter better, by 
creating the noble spirited projector 
a baronet. 

The Inundation of Mokay, 1829. 
— Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has given 
an interesting account of the flood 
which visited the counties of Nairne, 
Elgin, and Banff', in August, 1829, after 
a Slimmer of unusual drought. It 
would seem that there were two or 
three shocks of earthquake, a vivid 
aurora borealis, windy and boisterous 
weather, and ultimately a fall of rain 
partaking of the cluiracter of water- 
spouts ; while outbursts of subterra- 
nean water took place in the moun- 
tains of Bro&mar, from fissures more 
than thirty yards in breadth. Mr. 
Grant was passing the hill of Toma- 
imrd, and observed a quaking of the 
earth, and then tlic spouting forth of 
an immense column of water, which 
tossed around vast quantities of gra- 
vel, sometimes ceased, and again burst 
out, like a geyser, with renewed 
energy ; tearing up whole banks of 
eartli, and hurling them to the dis- 
tance of 300 yards. The water was 

S uite transparent, and had so much 
1C appearance of boiling, that Mr. 


Grant at first imagined it must be 
warm. A few instances of the de- 
vastation this inundation occasioned 
will best illustrate so remarkable an 
occurrence. The river Dorback sud- 
denly swelling destroyed many farms, 
carrying away thirty acres at a time. 
At one spot was a bank 100 feet high, 
covered with birch and alder wood. 
The soil, being spongy, became over- 
laden with moisture imbibed from 
the rain, and with all its trees was 
hurled down the river like a floating 
island. Wliile William Macdonald 
stood astonished to behold a por- 
tion of his farm thus sailing fvff 
to the oc(‘an, a large piece of land 
rent itself away from its native hill, 
and descended at once, with a whole 
grove of trees on it, to the river. Mr, 
Suter’s house, at Moy, was filled on 
the night of the Srd with women and 
children, who had been driven from 
their cottages ; the men being ac- 
tively employed, at the risk of their 
lives, in saving others. There was 
great anxiety felt for the fate of those 
who had not yet escaped from their 
houses, particularly for a family 
named Kerr, and for that of one 
Sandy Smith, commonly called Funns. 
At seven in the morning of the 4th, 
Mr. Suter found his servant, Alex- 
ander Kerr, standing on a spot he 
had not left during the night, gazing 
towards the house of his parents, and 
weeping in great agony ; for their 
rescue appeared utterly impossible. 
Mr. Suter tried to comfort liim ; but 
while he spoke, the whole gable of 
Kerr’s dwelling gave way, and fell 
into the raging current. With a te- 
lescopcv a hand was seen working 
throifgw the thatch of an adjoining 
roof. A head soon appeared ; and 
at last Kerr’s whole frame emerged, 
and he began to draw out his wife 
and niece. Clinging to one ano- 
ther, they crawled ^ong the roof, 
and succeeded in reaching a small 
speck of ground, wdience, at great 
risk, a boat rescued them. It was 
now observed, through the telescope, 
that Funns and his family had been 
1 driven from their dwelling, and w^erc 
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all bnddlcd together on a spot of 
ground a few feet square. Above a 
score of sheep were standing round, 
or wading through the sliallows : 
three coWvS, and a small horse, were 
also grouped wdth the family. About 
seven in the evening, when the wa- 
ters were subsiding, a boat was 
launched with four of the most skil- 
ful rowers, into the wide inundation ; 
and, after considerable labour, owing 
to the many conflicting currents, the 
whole party was brought safe to land. 

Some people were standing on the 
bridge of Nethey, watching the flood, 
when, all at once, tlic enormous mass 
of timber building, comprising the 
saw-inill of Straanbeg, about 500 
yards above, moved bodily off* stea- 
dily and inagnificcntl}*, without a 
plank being dislodged. It was tre- 
mendous — it was awful — to see it 
advancing on the bridge. Tiie peo- 
ple shuddered, some moved quickly 
away, and others instinctively grasped 
the parapet, to prepare for the shock ; 
it was already withiti 100 yards of 
them, — when it struck upon a bul- 
wark, went to ])ieces with a fearful 
crash, and spread itself, alvreck, over 
the surface of the stream. The 
bridge of Curr, over the Spey, a sin- 
gle arch of sixtyfive feet span, had 
its southern ablitment undermined. 
The moment the support gave way, 
the force of the water was so great, 
that it made the arch spring fifteen 
feet into the air. While in the act 
of ascending, it maintained its perfect 
semicircular form ; but as it descend- 
ed, its ends came together. Mr. 
Brown of Rothes, observing the wa- 
ter was five feet high agqmst the 
walls of a farmhouse, tenaftltii by 
widow Riach, and that it was evident 
the gable must soon fall, hurried off* 
to procure a boat, and at length suc- 
ceeded in saving the women of that 
house. The boat then returned for 
the men, and as before, pushed behind 
some intervening buildings. While 
the spectators were anxiously looking 
for its reappearance, the gable gave 
way, and carried half the building 
witlt it* When the tremendous 
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splash of water, and cloud of dust 
had cleared away, the little bark, to 
the unspeakable joy of the beholders, 
W'as seejp through the gap in the 
building with the remainder of the 
family seated in it, who were soon 
happily out of the reach of danger. 

The bridge over the Spey at Focha- 
bers consisted of four arches. Tlic 
view from it, on the morning of the 
4th, presented one vast expanse of 
dark lirown water, from the foot of 
the hill of Beriagen to the sea ; about 
ten miles in length, and two miles 
broad. Tlie surface was varied only 
by floating wrecks, or the tops of 
trees, or roofs of liouses, to which, jn 
more than one instance, the niiseralJt* 
iniiabitants were seen clinging, while 
boats were plying about for tlieir re- 
lief. By eight o’clock the flood was 
high upon the bridge, which, how- 
ever, stood firm, though the water 
ragccl furiously round the piers. 
Crowds of people had been on it, 
watching the river, during the morn- 
ing ; but few persons were there 
after tw'elve, when fissures, no wither 
than the cut of a sword, suddenly 
opened on either side of them. With 
a cry of alarm tlu^y sprang forward 
and escaped, when down went the 
whole mass of the tw'o arches next 
the bank, and not a v(‘Stige of the 
fallen fragments w'as to be se(!n, Tiie 
scene for miles along tlie beach was 
at once animated and terrible. Crow'ds 
were employed in trying to save the 
wood and other portions of wreck, 
with which the heavy rolling tide was 
laden ; whilst the margin of tlu? sea 
was strown with the carcasses of do- 
mestic animals, and with millions of 
dead hares and rabbits. Below Or- 
ton, the cottage of an industrious 
man, John Geddes, had entirely escap- 
ed the floods of foi rner years. Alarmed 
at the rapid rise of the river, people of 
other cottages crowded, as night fell, 
to that of Jn. Geddes, firmly believing 
they should be perfectly safe in it. 
There nine men and women and four 
children sat shivering over the firt% in 
their wet garments. The fagots 
were heaped high, and they began to 
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forget tluMr fears, when Geddes and 
another wcnit out, and saw the water 
growing terrible. ‘ Ye're all very 
merry, sirs,’ said he, ‘as he went in, 
‘ but ye’ll no be so lang. Ye had 
better stir your stumps, and put things 
out of the way, and look to your own 
safety.’ ‘ The words were hardly out 
of my mouth,’ his aceount coiitinut's, 
" when in came the river upon ns. 
We lifted tlui meal-chest, and put 
the wile and her baby, and the hair- 
nies, into the bed ; and the rest got 
upon chests and tables. We put the 
tiro on the girdle, bung the girdle on 
the crook in the ehiniiK'y, and stuck 
t4te laniji) upon the wall. l>ut the 
Milter soon droMUied out tlie tire*, and 
rose into the bed. J tlu'u put two 
chairs in the bed, and the wife sat 
upon them with the little ones in her 
lap; hut the u^ater so(hi gut up to 
them there. Then 1 cut the ceiling 
above the bed, [>ut a <lt»or hetvieen 
tile two chair backs, laid a bed on the 
door, set the viife and litth‘ one.«> 
above; that, and then went and held 
the door lirrn with my bet, having 
an iiKo ready to cut the lioiise roof 
in case of iieed^ We were long in 
this way. and I cheered them the 
best I could, and told them tlie hours 
evtTv DOW' and tlieii by my watch, 
which I hung np m my sight ; but 
the water tose and lose till about 
two o’clock, when it drowned out the 
lamp. There was then a groan and 
a cry^ that there was nothing for us 
now but death.’ Voices, iiowever, 
were soon after lu'ard without ; and 
boats having reached the building, the 
whole of the inhabitants were (*ven- 
tually conveyed to a plact' of safety. 

St, Katharink’s Docks opfnkd, 
18*29. — These are laid out on the 
site of the ancient monastery and 
hospital of that name. The cost of 
them wa.s I,8’27,l liJ/. ; and they were 
constructed by the merchants of Lon- 
don, on the much-admired and novel 
plan of Philip Hardwick, esq., to give 
additional accommodation to the in* 
creased cpianlity of shipping. 

VnoMULCATlON OF HoMOOPATlIY, 
1829, — Samuel Hahnemann, a (k»r- 
man physician, in his ‘Organon der 
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Heilkunst,’ enforced a doctrine in 
pathology, to the effect that every 
disease is ciirahlt? by such medicines 
as would |>ro(iuce, in a healthy per- 
son, symptoms similar to tliose which 
characterized the giv(*n disease. So 
speedily was this opinion adopted by 
a large portion of the im‘dical prac- 
titioners of the continent, that the 
term homoopathv was adopted to ex- 
press what was taken as tlic funda- 
mental principle of a new science ; 
homnioti pnthoH, si mi lar affection. Like 
adeetions, therefore, were to be cured 
henceforth by like, in ojiposition to 
the ancient dogma of tlie palliative 
method, * opposites may he cured by 
opposite’^/ Tlie homoopathics call 
the palliative sii[)porters anlipaths ; 
and those who follow the commonly- 
used plan of attempting a cure by 
<‘xciting some dissimilar affection, 
aHopalfift, Hahnemann professed to 
build his hypothesis upon tlie con- 
formity of his project to the plan of 
nature; and as jf because some dis- 
eases arc slow in progress, and liave 
been fornu d by gradual accessions 
and increments, so did lie project the 
aiiuiliilation of them by like means, 
and labour to sliow that medicines, 
by being diminislied in quantity to 
inlinit(»Mnal atoms, by trituration 
and shaking, become in an equal 
ratio tlie more powerful in their 
effects upon disease. Thus twm or 
three billionth parts of a grain of 
mercury are, by division and friction, 
more potent than one entire grain, 
in the cure of any disorder of the 
system, properly applied. Let not 
therefo»^‘. bo considered henceforth 
as inclfffeistent the mechanical adage, 

* that nothing is stronger tlian the 
w<*akest part,’ nor be longer regarded 
as purely rhetorical, the flourish of 
the poet, 

* My wound ia great — b<#r.^use it is ho small j’ 

an oxymoron whicli the witty duke 
of Buckingham parodied wdiile in the 
player's mouth, with the logical 
seqtiitur, ' 

* Them 'twould Uc greater, vwre it none fit nil !’ 

and so got the play condemned. 

But we would not so condemn, nor 
wish at all to see condemned, the 
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system of Herr Hahnemann ; neither, 
in our contempt for minute d<»ses of 
physic, would we rim to the opposite 
extreme, and laud an antagonist pa- 
thological system, which started iu 
England itself, siinultiineonsly with 
tlie importation of homocipathy* 
We allude to ‘the Hygeian plan,’ 
whose ado[)tion consisted in taking 
the pills of one Dr. Morrison in vast 
doses ; and while the lower classes 
were in ecstacies at the discovery of 
what they regarded as a panacea, the 
public press launched against it a 
host of satirical epistles, in the style 
of the one following. 

* To Dr. Morrison. Most respect- 
ed Sir, — Having been appointed your 
age..t, and being therefore influenced, 
like yourself, by the most disinter- 
ested motives, 1 make it a point to 
recommend your ruedlcincs on all 
occasions, and always in sufficiently 
large doses — on which, I observe, you 
lay peculiar stress ; and very justly — 
for doe.s it not follow, that if six pills 
do a certain quantity of good, six 
thousand must, as a natural conse- 
quence, do six thousand times as much 
more, and the patient be six thou- 
sand times the better for them ? 
There are some censorious folks who 
insinuate that the more pills I sell, 
the more money I get by them ; but 
I need not assure you, that, in this 
respect, my motives arc quite as dis- 
interested as your own. Your’s ever 
to command, Francis FleecfVem. 
P.S. Please to send me a dozen 
waggon-loads of No. 1 pills, and the 
same of No ‘2 pills as early as possible. 

We regret that Samuel iHahne- 
mann was a disciple of and 

that a vast deal of the success which 
has attended the carrying out of cer» 
tain parts of his system, can alone be 
ascribed to the immense pow'cr of 
his patients’ imiiginations. Though 
educated for the medical profession, 
Hahnemann was simply a chemist, 
and certainly no physiologist. While 
making experiments in the science 
he bad adopted, at the close of the 
last century, he observed or con- 
cluded that some doses of cinchona 
bark, taken hv himself to relieve 
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debility of stomach, produced in him 
all the symptoms of intermittent 
fever — a disorder of the human 
frame which the same drug was com- 
monly employed to remove, '^riiere 
is no knowing to wliat, in certain 
German minds, this species of sud- 
den illumination of the understand- 
ing would lead : in the speculative 
one of Herr Samuel it originated the 
since vaunted hypothesis which has 
conferred celebrity on his name. 

It maybe a question wdiether both 
the allopatluc and the homoopathic 
systems, if invariably pursued, would 
not lead equally to mischief ; since 
there are occasionally seen condir 
tions of the luinian frame, wlierein 
the one will, and the other wdll not 
remove the disturbing affection. 
Doubtless here, as in every thing 
else, the ‘ media via,’ or, as tlie French 
have it, ‘ le juste milieu,’ will ulti- 
mately be found by some judicious 
weigher of the two methods, the 
really right course ; and ii' homo- 
dpatliy produce not the extensive 
good predicted by its* well-mean- 
ing inventor, there is no small 
reason to believe that it will, after a 
time, w'ork a considerable cliange in 
the English method of treating af- 
fections of a chronic nature. 

Algiers made a French Set- 
tlement, 1830. — The territory of 
Algiers (properly Al-yezini, ‘the is- 
land,’ from its chief fort, Algiers, 
having a fortified island before it) 
includes the several divisions of an- 
cient Numidia, both of the Massyli^ 
and of the Masscesyli, the kingdoms 
of Massinissa and liis rival Syphax, 
and afterwards of Jugurtha. It also 
includes part of the Mauritanian 
kingdoms of liocchus and Juba. 
It was conquered successively by the 
Romans, the Vandals, the Byzantine 
Greeks, and lastly by the Arabs who 
invaded North Africa at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, and es- 
tablished the Islam. Ferdinand the 
catholic, after driving the Moors from 
Spain, sent an expedition to Africa 
under cardinal Ximenes and Don 
Pedro Navarro, which took posses- 
sion, 1.509, of Oran and Marsa-a!- 
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Kebir, and, of the island before Al- 
giers, 1510, and biiiU a fort there. 
The Moors of Algiers, who were 
under a chief calleB Selim Eutemi, 
called to their assistance the Turkish 
corsair, Barba-rosa, who had made, 
himself famous by his exploits in ,tlie 
Levant seas. Tliat chieftain became 
rnler of Algiers, and was succeeded 
by his brother. Hey roddin, 1518, (as 
shown in vol. ii. p* 4*2) ; and the lat- 
ter, to secure his authority, put him- 
self, 1519, under the allegiance of 
Selim L, of Turke}*, who declared 
him regent and pattha of Algiers, and 
sent him a body of janizaries. Hey- 
reddin took from the Spaniards the 
iidand before Algiers, which he join- 
ed by a pier to the mainland in 1531, 
thus forming a safe harbour. He 
manned a large fleet, with which he 
swept the Mediterranean, striking 
terror among the Christian sailors. 
Suleiman II. called him to Constan- 
tinople, and raised him to the rank 
of (^a[)udan pacha, or great admiral, 
liassan, a Sardinian renegade, who 
succeeded him in the regency of Al- 
giers, continued to sco\ir the sea, and 
make incursions on the coast of 
Spain. Charl<js V.. in his plenitude 
of power, was baffled in bis attack 
upon Algiers, 1541 : a terrible storm 
dispersed his fleet, and the army was 
obliged to re-embark in the greatest 
confusion. From that epoch the Al- 
gerines thouglit themselves invinci- 
ble, and extended their piracies, not 
only all over the Mediterranean, but 
also into the Atlantic, and seized 
the vess(ds of all nations who did not 
agree to pay them a tribute. Ad- 
miral Blake first taught them to re- 
spect the flag of England; Louis XIV. 
caused Algiers to be bombarded, 
1683, by admiral Duquesiic ; the 
Spanianbi, under general O’Reilly, 
landed near Algiers, 1775, but were 
obliged to re-embark in haste, and 
with loss ; the Dutch, after several 
combats, paid a large sum of mone^, 
and thus obtained respect for their 
flag— so did likewise tue Danes and 
Swedes ; the Austrian and Russian 
flags were 4 >rotected by the special 


interference of the Porte, in conse- 
quence of treaties wdth the latter ; 
but the Italian states were the great- 
est sufferers from the piracies of the 
Barbary powers, who not only seiz- 
ed their vessels and cargoes, but made 
slaves of all on board, and either sold 
them in the market, or sent them 
chained to the public works. The 
precise epoch of the beginning of 
this organised, and we may almost 
call it legalised, system of piracy, 
(for it was recognised by the various 
treaties which the Christian powers 
condescended to sign,) a[)pears to 
date from the end of the fifteenth 
century ; when the Spanish Moors, 
driven out of Granada and Anda- 
lusia, settled on different points of 
the coast of Barbary, and thence re- 
taliated upon their Christian ene- 
mies by seizing their vessels. The 
establishment of the knights of St. 
John in the island of Malta, M'hose 
profession was one of constant war- 
fare against Moslims, tended to keep 
alive and to justify the system of in- 
discriminate reprisal on the part of 
the latter. But cupidity was the 
groat incentive]; as tlic produce of 
the prizes and of the slaves was an 
essential source of revenue to the 
Algerine government, and of profit 
to private speculators. It was a 
common saying, ‘ that Algiers with- 
out privateers must starve.’ In 1815, 
llic Algerine powder was checked in 
its lawless exactions by the ships of 
the United Suites, which took an 
Algerine frigate and brig: the dey 
was also compelled to conclude a 
treaty with the Americans, renounce 
all tribute, and pay them 60,000 dol- 
lars rts compensation for tlie ship 
that had been plundered. Loid Ex- 
mouth, in execution of the determi- 
nation taken l>y the congress of 
Vienna, put an end to Christian sla- 
very in 1816 ; but the Algerines still 
claimed the righ^ as an independent 
power, of declaring war against any 
state they chose, and of seizing its 
merchant vessels, and releasing the 
crowds, or keeping them in prison till 
peace was agre^ on. At last, an 
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insult offered by the dey, Hussein 
Pacha, April 1827, to the French 
consul, whom he struck, induced the 
French government to send an expe- 
dition on a very large scale, to t^e 
possession of Algiers. Tliis was ef- 
fected in June, 1830. Algiers capi- 
tulated to general Boiirmont ; toe 
dey abdicated, and retired to Eu- 
rope ; while the French took pos- 
session of the town, of tlxe fleet, 
and of tike treasury, where they 
found above 2,000,000/. sterling in 
precious metals and stores. Tlxey 
garrisoned Algiers, and established a 
sort of military government under 
the general-in-chief. Up to the year 
1839^, the Christian population intro- 
duced by the conquerors to Algcjria, 
as they term tiieir new colony, 
amounted to 19,000 souls ; of whom 
7000 were French, GOOO Spaniards, 
2500 Maltese-English, and the re- 
maining 3500 Italians and Germans ; 
for whose protection an army of 
35,000 soldiers was required— almost 
two to an inhabitant. Since that pe- 
riod, an extension of territory has been 
the main policy of tluj French ; a cir- 
cumstance a good deal occasioned by 
the formidable attempts to drive tliem 
out, made by Abdul Kader, soldan of 
tlie lladjouts, one of the most pow- 
erful Moslem princes of the desert. 
Numerous Arab tribes united under 
his standard ; and to this tirno ( 1843) 
he has harassed the Christian in- 
vaders of the Moorish soil, and occa- 
sioned tliern vast loss . of men and 
money. As the oce^upation <if Al- 
giers by tlie French was declared by 
them in the first instance a temporary 
measure, and as the commonwealth of 
the Cliristian nations of Europe, for 
their mutual security, have long come 
into the well-understood compact, that 
every nation shall (to prevent the 
danger of any one state from the ag- 
grandisement of another J confine it- 
self within the limits assigned by ex- 
isting treaties, much jealousy has been 
expressed by the other great powers 
at the apparent intention on the part 
of France, not only to keep Algiers 
in perpetuity, but to make the con- 


quest also of the whole north coast 
of Africa. It is a question, however, 
whether the invaders will not be suf- 
ficiently punished, without other mo- 
lestation, by the natural course of 
^events. The French are proverbially 
bad colonists. Their peasantry, so 
long as they can daily gain seventy- 
five centimes in their own country, 
will prefer them to three fVancs a day 
in a foreign land: and should the 
present coldness, with respect to the 
settlement in Algiers, of men of ca- 
pital, desirous of forming and making 
agricultural establishments, continue, 
tlic most ruinous losses will ensue, 
and France, weakened by costs of 
blood and treasure, will at length iire 
compelled to relinquisli her African 
possession. 

The title of which in Turkish 
means uncle, lias not lately been 
used at Algiers, wdiosc sovereign w^as 
styled pacha and effendi : the Moors 
termed him hahu^ father. He was 
elected by the bashis, or officers of 
the militia, assembled indewaua ; or 
rather by a faction of them, which 
also frequently shortened his reign 
by a violent death. Few sovereigns 
of Algiers, for the lasit two centuries, 
have died a natural death. The races 
inhabiting Algiers as it was, were 
seven : Berbers or Kabyles, Arabs, 
Moors, Turks, Cooloolis, Jew's, and 
Nc‘groes from Soudan. The Kabyles 
still inhabit the whole of the moun- 
tainous country, both along the great 
and the little Atlas chains ; wdiile the 
Arabs occupy the intermediate jilains. 
The clans of the former assume be- 
fore their names the Arabic prefix 
of Beni, as 13eni-Mozab ; whilst many 
of the Arab tribes, scattered about 
the country of Algiers, use that of 
PFelied, which means the same, such 
as Welled Helfa, — the sons of Helfa. 
The Arabs who encamp in the plains, 
arc known also by the name of 13cd- 
wans ; and indeed the latter appella- 
lion is often given indiscriminately 
to the Kabyles also, by the people of 
the towns on the coast. These Arab 
tribes are the remains of the various 
great emigrations of tlieir country- 
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men from Arabia^ and have kept | 
themselves distinct from the other 
races around them. They resemble, 
in tl|cir appearance and habit, their ' 
Asiatic ancestors, of whom they boast, i 
They often move their camps in quest | 
of water, or of fresh pasture for their | 
flocks. They speak the Korcisli, or I 
eastern Arafcic, with more or less 
purity, are strictly observant of the ! 
Koran, are governed by their elders I 
or slieiks, and arc all tributary to the 
bey of their respective provinces. 

The north coast of Africa is at 
tills day, through tlie prevalence of 
iiiai’shes, exceedingly unhealthy ; but 
as, in the time of tlu^ Roman empe- 
ror^ the same line of coast was at 
once the most fertile, civilized, and 
salubrious portion of the globe, it ^ 
seems easy to imagine that something 
of its ancient cliaracter may be re- 
stored to it, and tliat culture and 
moilern arts may again replenish it 
with flourishing cities and bustling 
sea-ports. But the French are as- 
suredly not the people to realize 
those blessings : they are still dis- 
posed for military glory, and still 
tliirst for corujiicst and adventure as 
in the ago of Napoleon : and such 
being tlie predominant vices of both 
government and people, the sword 
and the musket will be still infinitely 
iriore in vogue in Algeria, than tlie 
plough and the shuttle. 

The Phomolgation of Deon- 
tology, 1830. — Mr. Jeremy Bcn- 
tham, known long in England as tlie 
iiead of a new sect of sophists, called 
utilitarians, who declare their search 
to be after maxima fei^ciias, or the 
greatest-bappiness-principle, left his 
papers for posthumous publication 
to Mr. Bowring ; and that gentleman 
has given them to the world under 
the title of < Deontology,’ or the sci- 
ence of Morality. Deontology, there- 
fore, affects to be a new &]^stcm of 
ethics, and takes its appellation from 
to deont the Greek expression for the 
fit or right. Spurning all previous 
moral codes, Mr. Bentliam has the 
boldness to speak thus of our an-f 
cient philosopliers : * While Xeno- 
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phon was writing history, and Euclid 
giving instruction in geometry, So- 
crates and Plato were talking non- 
sens€t under the pretence of teaching 
religion and morality.’ By a species 
of mental machinery, analogous to 
the calculating engine, Mr. Benthani 
would work out problems with virtue 
and vice, as Mr. Babbage does with 
numbers ; and that which the preach- 
ing of the inspired prophets, and even 
the spread of Cliristianity has failed 
to effect, is at once to be brought 
about by the instrumentality of the 
modern Jeremiah. Deontology is 
constantly and certainly to restrain 
man from error ; and let a man sub- 
mit liis thinking organs but for a 
moment to the wheels of the deonto- 
logical machine, and he will see at 
onc(% that if he be a drunkard, a 
gambler, or, in short, a breaker of 
any moral command whatever, it will 
not Jit tliat lie should be a breaker 
of any moral command any more, 
and further than that, he will not 
any more he a breaker thereof. The 
faith of the dcontologist may be sum- 
med up in a few words, liiat those 
actions are moral which produce the 
greatest possible happiness, and those 
immoral which have a contrary tend- 
ency ; that virtue is the preference of 
a greater remote good to a less adjacent 
good ; tliat vice is only a false moral 
oritlunetic ; that the ablest moralist is 
ho who calculates best, — the most vir- 
tuous man, he wlio most successfully 
applies right calculation to conduct ; 
that moral sense and right reason arc 
nothing more than empty forms of ig- 
norant dogmatism ; that it is idle for 
a man to talk about dut^, because 
every Hiian who hears him is tliinking 
about interest ; that' ought and ought 
not arje phniscs without meaning, ex- 
cept with reference to pleasure or to 
pain ; that if any man were to act al- 
M»^nys witli a correct view to his own 
interest, he would secure to himselt 
the greatest obtainable portion of fe- 
licity; and that if every man thus 
acted correctly for his own interest, 
mankind would reach the millen- 
nium of accessible bliss, — and the 
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end of morality, maxiniam et uni- 
vermm ftUcitateni, would then be ac- 
complished. The great maxim to be 
kept in view, even when acting fur 
one's own interest, is to acquire plea- 
sure at the least possible cost of pain 
to others : it is better to liurt only 
one in obtaining your cud, than to 
injure fifty. Kill you must — not for 
another’s dying, but for your own 
living — kill to eat. And killing 
to cat, take as large a victim as pos- 
sible, that the need to kill again may 
not soon return— bearing in mind 

* that the poor beetle wc all tread 
upon, feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies.’ Every ancient philoso- 
pher had ins motto and maxim : 
surely that of tlie deontologist is 

* Chew elephant — eschew shrimps,' 
Three things are evident tlien from 
tJiis utilitarian creed ; first, that Mr. 
Bentham’s arguments are, like ma- 
thematical q uestions, all on one side j 
secondly, that he gives no man credit 
for disinterestedness ; and last, that 
he would deprive us of our conscience, 
simply to give us in its stead a rule 
of conduct, wdiich, however perfect 
and demonstrable, must be self-acting, 
and execute itself—powers with which 
no hitherto known moral laws are 
indued. 

Epsom Ra.ce Stand completed, 
1830, at a cost of 13,800/., raised in 
shares. The two most frequented 
courses in England are Newmarket 
and Epsom. Epsom races begin on 
Uie Tuesday preceding Whitsunday, 
and continue to the end of the week ; 
and there is a second race, of inferior 
interest, in October. Newmarket 
races occur seven times in the year. 
At what time these sports were in- 
troduced into England, it is now mat- 
ter of doubt. King John is the first 
sovereign noted for his love of swift 
horses of chase ; but Edward 111. 
was the first who bought running 
horses at 13/. 6^. 8f/. each, for mere 
racing purposes. In Elizabeth’s time, 
racing was approved as a liberal and 
innocent pastime, even by the puri- 
tanical writers, James I. gave great 
encouragement to the samei and sil- 
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ver bells were the rewards ; and after 
Charles II. had restored Newmarket 
races, each succeeding sovereign dis- 
played an interest in the turf, by 
granting pieces of plate to the win- 
ners. Tlie chief benefit resulting 
from the turf, is the improvement in 
the breed of tkat valuable animal, the 
horse; hence 'the modern English 
steed, whether racer, hunter, or 
. draught horse, is allowed to surpass 
in essential points even the far-famed 
animals of Aiubia. So extraordinary 
lias been the attention paid to pure 
1 blood and pedigree, that a defect 
I therein is instantly evinced in both 
inferiority of shape, and a failure in 
strength and speed. 

Df.cline op the Dbama. — The 
British stage, as far as London was 
concerned, was almost suddenly de- 
serted at the opening of the reign of 
George 1 V. Every lover of English 
literature, every man of intellectual 
taste or refinement, and every friend 
to tlie education of the people, must 
feel an interest in the prosperity and 
good management of our national 
I theatres. From the time of Fericles 
till now, theatrical entertainments 
have constituted an indispensable 
art of the higher pleasures of man- 
ind, and have exercised, in every na- 
tion, an extremely important influ- 
ence upon the popular manners, lia- 
bits, and cliaracter. Nowhere, per- 
haps, has this been more felt than in 
England; where they have at once 
drawn forth, and derived their own 
chief support from, wonders of poeti- 
cal genius, not surpassed in any age 
or country. For three centuries they 
were the glass in which the court, 
the aristocracy, and the highest classes 
of society, studied humanity. In 
our own time, their attraction has 
spread itself over a still wider sur- 
face ; and they have learned to ap- 
peal with success to the favour of the 
middle and working classes. They 
are now so firmly established, that 
the idea of putting them down, or 
er^icating tliem, could be enter- 
tained by no one in the least degree 
acquaint^ witli human nature. When 
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it is considered what these exhibitions 
are — that they present both to the 
ear and to the eye an image and ex- 
ample of real life — of motives, acts, 
habits, manners, sentiments, charac- 
ters, the adaptation of means to ends, 
the use and abase of opportunities, 
the causes, consequences, and (above 
all) the estimation of mankind of good 
and bad actions — it must be felt that 
they cannot operate upon those who 
resort to them as merely indifferent 
things, but must tend either to good 
or evil. If noble thouglits, just opi- 
nions, and natural views of life be 
suggested —• if the morality of the 
- stqgc be what the morality of the 
wc^rld ought to be— if sympathy be , 
directed to worthy objects, then the- 
atrical performances will do positive 
moral good to the ignorant and un- 
thinking, while they cannot possibly 
injure any one else. If, in addition 
to these recommendations, the no- 
blest conceptions of the greatest 
minds are brought before the spec- 
tator — the highest poetry, the purest 
fancy, the most splendid types of 
character, the most august historical 
traditions and names, accompanied 
by the beautiful in scener}', music, 
costume, grouping, and arrangement 
of forms, and receiving life from the 
actor’s art, it is easy to see that the 
dullest and most vulgar-minded au- 
<litor must go away with more eleva- 
tion of sentiment than he brought 
with him. If tiny thing can stimu- 
late the higher qualities of the un- 
dei'standing, and create in their pos- 
sessor the desire of intellectual plea- 
sures, and the admiration of intellec- 
tual beauty, such representations as 
these will do so. They are wortli 
more for this purpose than all the 
JVlechanics* Institutes, or reading- 
rooms in the world. 

Unfortunately this has not been 
the prevailing character of thea- 
trical entertainments in our day. 
Many causes have contributed to 
degrade the drama within the last 
twenty years ; and till quite a^ecently, 
it had mllen very low indeed. The 
late hour of dining adopted by the 
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higher circles of society after the 
close of the Avar, 1815, the denunci- 
ations of a Pharisaical religious school, 
the real abominations connected with 
the management of theatres — have 
all tended to narrow the support 
given by the most highly cultivated 
classes to the histrionic art ; and the 
means taken by stage-managers to 
recover the lost favour of the public, 
have served both to degrade the 
drama more, and to ruin the specu- 
lators in theatrical matters. A re- 
sort to elephants, and other bestial, 
instead of human actors, was for a 
time a hope of the managers ; and 
when this failed, the ‘ star system,’ as 
it is called, or the paying enormous 
salaries to superior performers, was 
adopted — a course at once ruinous to 
the treasuries of theatres, and destruc- 
tive to dramatic authorship. Ma- 
nagers, unable to pay talented men 
for original plays, were thus driven 
to translators and adapters, to sup- 
port their own stage upon the re- 
sources of those of other countries. 
Mr. Klliston, as manager of Drury- 
lane theatre, was the first to intro- 
duce the injurious star system, 18-22, 
by offering Liston, who was grumb- 
ling at 17/. per wxek at Coven t- 
g:irden, 50/. for that period. Mr. 
Charles Young, who had been receiv- 
ing a weekly salary of 20/. at Coveut- 
garden, was soon brought, in like 
manner, to the rival house, by a 
nightly one of the same amount ; and 
so matters proceeded, until both the- 
atres contended which should offer 
most to its actors. The great John 
Kemble never had more than 36/. 
per week ; Miss O’Neill, at her high- 
est point, 25/. ; Mathews, who could 
entertain a whole house unassisted, 
17/.— ?and that bethought ‘stupend- 
ous and magnificent,’ as he saj's in a 
letter; Munden, 14/.; Mrs. Jordan, 
in the zenith of her popularity, 
31/. \0s. per week ; Miss Stephens, 
during the early and best part of her 
career, 20/. per week— and at the 
very last, 60/. But behold Macready 
rise from 20/. per week to 25/. per 
night. ; Charles Kemble from 20/. per 
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week to 20/. per night ; Power the it was raised. This ought to be 
same 5 Miss Ellen Tree, from 15/. per amended. 

week to 25/. per night ; Charles Kean, Altekations in Dress. — During 
from 30/. per week to 50/. per night ! tlie regency of the prince of Wales, 
The flame soon spread to the third 1811 — 1820, nothing was more wor- 
great theatre, the Opera-house ; and thy of observation in domestic mat- 
there we find Malihran demand and ters, than the changes which were 
receive no than 125/. per night, made in the fashion of apparel. On 
for nineteen nights — in all, 2375/.; state occasions at court, the ladies’ 
and the week’s amount was, by stipu- hoops were laid aside, gentlemen’s 
lation, paid every Monday morning bag-wigs and their accompaniments 
in advance ! But this was not all : were exploded, and all professional 
she received 1088/. for seven extra habiliments were henceforth regarded 
nights at Covent-garden — making a as fit for the royal presence. In 
total of 3463/. for twenty-six nights, private life, in like manner, half- 
being at the rate of more than hoops were abandoned, pigtails were 
40,000/. a year ! Taglioui, again, had cutoff, the hair was deprived of its 
the modesty to demand 100/. per night pow^dcr, trousers ala Turc took the 
forhersclfithree nights per week; 600/. place of knee-breeches and panta- 
as the season’s salary for her father loons, and ladies' waists, wdiich had 
as ballet-master ; and 900/. as that of for more than a century been worn 
her brother and sister — besides two to the lowest possible point, were 
benefits for herself, guaranteed at now, in imitation of the Parisian 
1000/. each, and half a benefit to her dames, made to terminate at the 
brother at 200/. ! Wc arc not, as we bosom, so as to show a widtli of 
have shown, among those who would chest, wliich singularly contrasted 
decry the drama because of the mis- with the ancient tapering, that the 
management of playliouses ; but clasped hands might spun. Aban- 
we think something must be wrong, doned now was the long trailing train, 
when a stage-player can net sums The clergy even (sad to say) caught 
larger in amount than any learned the infection ; and the bushy wig and 
profession or state-appointment will shovel hat, that had been so long the 
permit, even more than seven limes respected emblems of pastoral dignity, 
tlie stipend of a lord-chancellor ! and the exciters of outward regiird, at 
Equalize the church livings of the least for the Church, in company witli 
country, and no single incumbent the aforesaid ladies’ trains, long waists 
will have 300/. per year: half that and hoops, and gentlemens’ panta- 
sum we see given for the single loons, knec-brceciies, powder, and 
night’s pirouetting of a foreign opera- pig-tails, were seen no more — save 
dancer, and three times its amount on the head of lierc and there some 
for her benefit-night. Let the claims venerable champion of the old sys- 
upon the clergyman’s purse he then tern, who, after standing firm tiiroifglj 
remembered — i)erhaps those of a all the ages to an octogenarian life, 
large family, and certainly tliose of resolved, for his short remaining 
the poor of his parish — and compare term, still spiritedly to resist the 
those with the claims of the opera- changes of innovation, and to wear 
dancer, whose money, if it go not to to the grave, as emblems of his sa- 
support an extravagant home in cred calling, the outward garments, 
England, is expended abroad, bene- together with the inward purity, of 
filing no one in the country whence the priesthood. 

PAEAX.LEL REIGNS. 

France under Charles X. — The 1824, as Charles X., being the prince 
count d’Artois succeeded upon the whose second son, the due de Berri, 
decease of his brother, Louis XYllL, had been so daringly assassinated in 
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the previous reign. The eldest son 
of Cliarlos, the heir-apparent, or dau- 
phin, was the due d’Angoul^me 
(still living). During the rule of 
Louis XVlll., sanguinary disputes 
had often occurred in the south of 
the kingdom, where the old animosity 
of catholics and protestants had been 
revived by political feuds ; and it was 
to allay them principally that Louis 
had dissolved his chamber, designated 
mtronxmhh^ (never to bo found), 
IB 18, and enabled the moderate con- 
stitutionalists to regain the ascend- 
ancy. King Charles, however, sup- 
])orted the high catholic party in the 
stqte, expressed his s\’mpathy for the 
Vend^an and other southern support- 
ers of ultra- Romanism, and resolved 
as far as possible to restore the old 
regime. In this spirit ho offended a 
larg(' portion of his subjects at once, 
by his re-ostahlishment of the law of 
primogeniture, which gives to the 
eldest son the right of inheritance to 
his father’s landed property. Lil)erty 
and equality had been too long the 
watchwords of the nation to bear so 
manifest a check ; and when the 
minister, Peyronnet, attempted to 
shackle the? pr^ss, the popular dis- 
content was openly evinced. A new 
<’al)ine.t of noted royalists being 
formed under prince Polignac, vari- 
ous attempts were made to induce 
the king to dismiss it ; hut when 
tlicM’c issued forth three ordinances, 
the iirst abolishing the freedom of the 
press, tlu‘ second dismissing the cham- 
ber of deputies before it had been 
formally assembled, and the third, 
altering the Jaws of election, the pub- 
lic indignation knew no bounds. The 
ministers hoped, at this juncture, to 
turn thf‘ minds of the people to fo- 
reign affairs ; the dey of Algiers had 
insulted the French consul, and hav- 
ing been driven out by the troops 
sent over to avenge the injury, Al- 
giers became a Frcncli settlement. 
But domestic politics were, as they 
had long been, the darling business 
of the people ; and when the police 
attempted, on the Sdthof July, 1830, 
to destroy the printing-presses of 


some obnoxious journalists in Paris, 
the mob commenced a fierce attack 
upon the agents of government. As 
soldiers were called to strengthen the 
civil power, the populace barricaded 
the streets ; and tlicse being joined 
by the students of the Polytechnic 
school, and even by some troops of 
the line» the national guards, with 
marshal Marmont at their head, were 
compelled to evacuate the city. By 
the third day of the insurrection, 
king Charles was satisfied that the 
nation would no longer regard him 
as its ruler, and retired to Ram- 
houillet ; whereupon the duke of Or- 
leans was made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and on the 9th of Au- 
gust, on signing the cliarter of a free 
constitution, was raised to the dig- 
nity of king, not of France, but of the 
Frnic/i. 

The empute ‘ of tljree days,’ as it is 
tcriTUitl by the ever sentimental, French, 
occasioned the slaughter of nearly 
4000 men, women, and children. 

Tiik Popedom. — Cardinal Anni- 
bale della Genga (1760 — 1829) suc- 
ceeded Pius VIL, 1823. He was 
well accpiainted with diplomacy and 
foreign polities ; and in the exercise 
of his authority, and in asserting the 
claims of his sec, he assumed a more 
imperious tone than his meek and 
benevolent predecessor. He re-esta- 
blislied the right of asylum for crimi- 
nals in the churches, enforced the 
strict observance of meagre days, de- 
nounced the Carbonari and other 
secret societies, and, in a letter to 
the bishops, violently attacked the 
Bible societies, as acting in oppo- 
sition to the decree of the Council of 
Trent, session IV., concerning the 
publication and useoftlie Scriptures. 
The , vigour of Leo, however, has 
been acknowledged extremely bene- 
ficial to his territory, after the laxity 
bred by the French revolution : he 
negotiated with the new states of 
South America, for the sake of filling 
up the vacant sees ; gave a new and 
liberal organization to the learned 
college of^Sapienza at Rome; by a 
‘ moto proprio’ (decree) completely 
2 
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reformed the administration of the 
papal state ; and established an ad- 
mirable police. He died, aged 69, 
1829, and was sircceeded by Fran- 
cesco Xavieri Castiglioni, who took 
the title of Pius VIII, lie was bom 
at Cingoli, 1760, and in 18J6 was 
made bishof of Frascati, grand peni- 
tentiary, andf a cardinal. Nothing 
material occurred during his short 
pontificate j wliich terminated by his 
decease at tlic close of 1830, at the 
age of 70. His death occurred just 
before the explosion of an abortive 
attempt by a jacobin party, in the 
French interest, to raise an insur- 
rection in the Romagna, the signal 
for which had been ‘ tlic glorious 
three daj^s” butcheiy at Paris in the 
preceding July ; and his successor is 
tile present (1843) pope (Mauro 
Cappellari) Gkegory XVL, whoivas 
elected, after a delay of three months, 
February, 1831. 

British India under George IV. 
-—The earl of Moira (the marquis of 
Hastings) was recalled from tlie go- 
. vernment, 1823, and succeeded by 
lord Amherst ; the whole peninsula, 
with little exception, being at the 
moment under eithc?r the actual sway, 
or the protection of the British. In 
1824 a war commenced with the 
Burmese, who had for many years 
given much troiible on the eastern 
frontier. An expedition under sir 
Archibald Campbell was sent to Ran- 
goon, wliich, in 1825, advanced nearly 
to Ava, the capital ; and the boa, or 
king, was glad to purchase peace in 
1826, by the cession of Assam, 
Aracan, and Jcnasscrim, the first of 
whicli provinces has, from its fit soil, 
been selected by the English to.raise 
the tea-plant. The boa also engaged 
to abstain from further encroach- 
ments, and to render l,000,b00/. 
sterling as the cost of the war; but 
there being a subsequent attempt to 
evade payment, it was found neces- 
sary to enforce it by a second warlike 
display. During this contest, such 
prisoners as fell into the hands of 
the Burmese were, according to an- 
cient custom, crucified, and laid with 


their crosses on the river Erawadi, 
as a prey to vultures, in the sight of 
the tw^o armies. The state-carriage 
of the Burmese viceroy of Tavoy, 
valued with its jewels at a luc of 
rupees (12,500/.) was at length cap- 
tured by the English^ as well as tlie 
viceroy himself, a man of great per- 
sonal strength, and of unbounded fe- 
rocity ; and this success closed the w'ar 
in favour of the British, 1827. The 
Burmese are generally a fierce and 
powerful race, totally unlike the gen- 
tle and cunning Hindus. Originally 
inhabiting the chain of mountains 
stretching from the confines of Tui- 
tarydown to the Indian ocean, these 
hardy cljildren of the hills poured 
down from their native fastnesses, 
and successively fixed their yoke up- 
on the separate kingdoms of Ava, 
Pegu, Aracan, Assam, and part of 
Siam ; and at length, having con- 
densed their conquests into one state, 
with a population of 19,000,000, 
called it Burmah, after their own 
name. The government is, of course, 
despotic ; and the boa, styled ‘ lord 
of the golden foot,’ is the sole pro- 
prietor of life and substance in his do- 
minions. The country is extraordina- 
rily fertile, being completely irrigated 
by the river Erawadi ; and its mines 
of gold are as prolilic as those of 
Peru. There are vast wells of naph- 
tha, or earth-oil, for which the Chi- 
nese resort to Burmah, as well as for 
precious stones, teak-wood, ebony, 
and statuary marble ; the last named 
being equal in texture and whiteness 
to the finest specimens of Italy. In 
a word, the climate and soil arc alike 
excellent; and there is little doubt 
that, were agriculture at all attended 
to, Burmaii would soon show itself 
what it has been termed, ‘ the garden 
of the East.' The people arc, like 
most of their neighbours, Buddliists ; 
and their temples are gorgeously 
adorned witli jewels, and many of 
them, like the boa’s palace, roofed 
wdth gold. The year which wit- 
nessed the treaty with the Bur- 
mese was signalized by the cap- 
ture of Bburtpore, a strong fortress^ 
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in Upper India, which had been un- 
successfully attacked by lord Lake in 
IbOr^. 

In 18*28, lord Amherst was super- 
seded by lord William Bentinck, 
who lield his appointment till the 
decease of king George IV. It 
should be remembered that the 
Hindustan colony is divided into 
throe presidencies, Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras, and that tliere is a 
governor over each of the throe ; but 
tlic governor of Bengal has procc- 
doncy, and is styled Governor-general 
of the united colony. The founda- 
tion of the greatness of British India 
wak laid by the energy of lord Clive ; 
ach anced and saved from early over- 
throw by the (piicksightedness of the 
ill-used Warren Hastings'; and conso- 
lidated, under Providence, by the po- 
litical sdgacity of the marquis Wel- 
lesley. Its military force amounts to 
200,000 men, a great portion of 
which are native soldiers, otficered 
by Europeans : the rest are a few re- 
giments of British troops. The na- 
tive soldiers are called spahis, but 
more commonly .sepoys ; and, unlike 
the soldiers of Europe, the sepoy is 
an ol)ject of erivV to his less fortunate 
compatriots. 11 is profession gives 
him the precedency, not less in gene- 
ral estimation, than in that of his 
caste, to pel-sons engaged in civil oc- 
cupations ; and his jiay is so consi- 
(huablc, as to raise him both in sta- 
tion and enjoyment far above his 
brethren left behind him in his native 
village. Each private sepoy is at- 
tended by two servants ; in the field 
there are, at an average, nine followers 
to every two fighting men : a system 
which gives to 100,000 men, in a 
campaign, nearly 600,000 attendants, 
and goes far to explain both the pro- 
digious hosts recorded in history, as 
commanded by Xerxes and Darius, 
and the facility with which they were 
routed by a compiirativcly small body 
of Greeks, all real soldiers^ Such a 
mode of carrying on war augments, 
to a great degree, the difficulty of 
providing subsistence for so large a 
multitude as attends every consider- 
able army. 


Spain under Ferdinand VII. — 
The education of this prince, the son 
and successor of Charles IV., had 
been conducted by the canon Ecoi- 
quiz, who took subsequently a pro- 
minent part in delivering his pupil 
from the thraldom of Gj^oy, his fa- 
ther's minister. So sicki^ was Fer- 
dinand as a child, that it was not su^ 
posed he would ever see manhood : 
he, however, rapidly gained strength 
from the period of fourteen, and not- 
withstanding the seclusion in which 
lie had been kept by iiis mother, 
dispJavxd himself an accomplished, 
thoiigli somewhat diffident personage, 
at twenty. It has been shown that 
Napoleon, after keeping him a sort of 
prisoner six years, restored him to 
tlie throne which his father had ab- 
dicated in his favour, 1814. In 
March of that year he left Valen^ay ; 
and after an inquiring visit to Sara- 
gossa and Valentia, to sound the opi- 
nions of his subjects, he entered Ma- 
drid in May. There were now two 
very opposite factions in Spain, the 
liberals or exaliadoa (extreme radi- 
cals), who scarcely favoured monar- 
chy, and the ahsolutists^ who were for 
a restoration of the absolute power of 
the sovereign ; the former consisting 
of displaced soldiery and a few ad- 
herents amongst the nobles, and the 
latter of the mass of the nobility, 
clergy, and lower orders. The king’s 
first acts were to annul the constitu- 
tion proclaimed at Cadiz in 1812 by 
the then cortes, or parliament, and 
to restore the Inquisition, which the 
cortes had abolislicd ; and he put 
down with rigour the consequent 
inilitaiy insurrections of Porlicr and 
others. But when tlie constitution 
was again declared in the isle of 
liCOitnear Cadiz, 1820, by colonels 
Quiroga and Rlego, Ferdinand was 
induced to swear adherence thereto. 
For two years the leading parties con- 
cealed their mutual hatr^ ; though 
an outbreak on the side of the liberals 
would freouently occasion a com- 
bination of the absolutists to re- 
store the old system of government. 
The latter could ill bear the insolent 
demeanour of Mina and other consti^ 
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tutional generals, 'who 'scrupled not 
to glory in the overthrow of the an- 
cient institutions,* and constantly la- 
boured to disseminate levelling prin- 
ciples* At length the cortes, under 
the liberal influence, having divided 
Spain into eight military districts, 
with a view to overawe the abso- 
lutists, thejroyalists took up arms ; and 
while the curate Merino (afterwards 
so celebrated) tore down the stone of 
the constitution at Salvatierra, at the 
head of 8Q0 men, Quesada organized 
a royalist force in the Basque pro- 
vinces, and Maranon, called the I'rap- 
pist (because he threw off the ha- 
bit of La Trappe to act as a lead(‘r), 
took the Seo de Urg<il (the Urgel- 
liumofthe Romans), and established 
therein a regency, 18:2-i, which defied 
the power of the cortes until Febru- 
ary 18’23, when Mina recaptured the 
place, and, with savage ferocity, put 
to death 600 of its bravest defenders. 

It was early in 1823 that Louis 
XVIII. sent troops into Spain, under 
the due d’ AngouK me, to deliver Fer- 
dinand from the slavery in which ho 
was kept by the cxaltados. The con- 
test which ensued was almost wdiolly 
between the French and constitu- 
tionalist guerilla parties; the latter 
intercepting the advance and valuable 
convoys of money and clothing of the 
former throughout their march. Chief 
of these marauding soldiers was Juan 
Martin Diez, better known as the 
Empecinado; a nickname given to 
the villagers of marshy spots in val- 
leys, from pecifia, a pool, because their 
laces are so often flooded. Diez 
ad been a vine-dresser ; and joininga 
guerilla corps, be became so celebrated 
for Ills muscular strength, that, as in 
the primitive days, he was soon cho- 
sen independent chief of his .band. 
For his prowess in the peninsular 
war, when he had been on the royalist 
side, George III. had sent him a 
sword, which none but himself could 
'wield ; and some notion may be ob- 
tained of his power, from the fact of 
his grappling with a huge French 
dregoon who had pursued him for 
miles, and with one stamp of his foot 
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bursting the bowels of his opponent. 
When captured at Real in Castile, by 
the peasantry, 1823, and led out to 
be executed, he burst the cords 
that bound him, threw five men, 
who then seized him, in every di- 
rection, and made a rush at his 
English sabre, now in the hands of 
an officer of Ilealistas standing by. 
He caught it by the blade, and tlius 
nearly severed the fingers from lus 
hand ; a circumstance which enabled 
his executioners to throw a cloak 
over him from behind, and, entangling 
him in its folds, to pass a rope round 
his neck, and hang liim np to a tree.^. 
The cortes, followed by Ferdina,nd, 
removed hereupon to Seville ; aiid 
when the French had ent(‘red Ma- 
drid, where they were joyfully re- 
ceived, the cortes proceeded to Cadiz. 
Here that assernbl}^ declared the king 
in a state of incapacity, because he had 
refused to follow them further than 
Seville; whereon he w:is induced to 
join thorn, and patiently to wait until 
the French, in September, laid siege 
to Cadiz. The king was allowed to 
confer wdth the due d’Angouleme, 
after tlie bombardment of tlie city ; 
and the French troops having got 
possession of the place in October, 
the principal ministers and members 
of tlie cortes fled first to (hbraltar, 
and thence to England. The king, 
on his return to Madrid, adopted the 
same line of policy as that wliich had 
marked his first tissumption of power ; 
the absolutists and liberals took tlieir 
stations as l)efore ; the former having 
his especial notice, and their oppo- 
nents being occupied in the usual 
plans for tlie restoration of the con- 
stitution. But matleVs of a more 
private nature now began to interest 
the monarch. He had lost three 
wives, and had yet no issue ; and by 
his union with a fourth, his own 
niece, Maria Christina, daughtcT of 
Francis, king of Sicily, he had only a 
daughter, who, by the salique law, 
could not reign. A party was not 
wanting to aid the queen’s wi.sli that 
her daughter should succeed, though 
to the prejudice of Ferdinand’s next 
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brother, Don Carlos, who was a ge- 
neral favourite with the absolut- 
ists ; and the point was carried 
llirough the king’s favourite minister 
Grijalva, who, after accompanying 
him in his exile to Valen^-ay, had gra- 
dually risen from a subordinate si- 
tuation in the palace, to be keeper 
of the privy purse, and principal 
private adviser of the monarch. Every 
thing from 1824 to 1830, even the 
forming of the ministry, was effected 
by Ins agency. On the 6th of April, 
1830, it was announced in the ‘ Ga- j 
zette’ that, by a law of Charles IV, 
(the pragmatic sanction, 1789), the 
tegular succession, whether male or 
fetolale, without reference to the * loi 
salique,’ should be observed ; and as 
the cjuecn just after gave birth to a 
second daughter, Ferdinand (it is said 
with reluctance) assented to the ex- 
clusion of his brother from the suc- 
cession. The king died 1833, aged 
49 ; thus leaving the terrible legacy 
to his country of a civil war, to 
which allusion will he hereafter made. 

PollTUGAL UNDER JoHN VI.— It 
has been shown in the last reign, that 
king John succeeded his afflicted mo- 
ther, queen Maria, 1816, who died 
amidst her family in her colony of 
Brazil in that year. Before the re- 
turn of king John to Spain, his peo- 
ple there had formed a conditional ‘ 
junta, 1820; he arrived in Lisbon 
1821, and in 1822 he took the oath 
to the constitution. In 1821 a iwo- 
liition broke out in the colony whicli 
he had just left ; and in 1822 the 
monarch was astonished to hear tliat 
it had declared itself independent of 
the mother-country, witli his son 
Pedro as emperor. Although Dom 
Pedro refused both to see the mes- 
senger sent by his father, and to read 
the letters of which he was the 
bearer, when he arrived at Ilio from 
Portugal to treat about a reunion, 
king John thought it wise to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Brazil soon 
after. In 1823 Dom Miguel, the se- 
cond son of the king, being then 
commandcr-in-chief of the Portu- 
guese army, declared tlie constitution 


null and void, and was supported by 
his father’s suppression of the same, 
after the lapse of a few weeks ; but 
when the prince took upon himself 
to make several arbitrary arrests of 
freemasons, &c., the king took shelter 
on board a British ship, and issued a 
decree depriving his son of office. 
Dom Miguel, on this, quitted Portugal 
for France. In 1824 king John re- 
established the ancient constitution, 
convoking the cortes of the three or- 
ders of the state ; and he died, aged 
59, 1826. 

Foundation of Modern Grkece. 
— A remnant of the ancient Greeks 
had always existed on tiic classic soil 
of the Peloponnesus, and in the islands 
of the iEgcan sea, notwithstanding 
the possession of those parts by the 
Tiuks since 1715; but, from the 
long-continued oppressions of their 
liard taskmasters, the people had be- 
come slaves in mind as well as body, 
and few instances were until lately to 
bc5 found among them of that high- 
souled class, wdiich feels for the de- 
gradation of its country. When, 
how’^cver, hoping thus to suppress the 
revolt of prince Ypsilanti in Molda- 
via, the Porte had, on Easter Sundaj? 
itself, 1821, hanged the Greek patri- 
arch at Constantinople, amidst the 
acclamations of a Turkish mob, 
the outrage w’^as followed by a ge- 
neral rising of the Morea and Greek 
isles against the Ottoman authorities, 
on the 1st of May. The Chiotes, or 
inhabitants of the isle of Scio, a peace- 
ful race, and far from the theatre of 
war, remained quiet, until a party of 
Samiotes and other Greeks from Can- 
dia, half partisans, half pirates, landed 
upon •the island in 1822, and excited, 
or rather obliged, the people to join 
the insurrection. The sequel is well 
known. The capidan pacha came 
with a large force ; the Samiotes 
escaped by sea ; the poor Chiotes 
made hardly any resistance, but were 
slaughtered by thousands ; their wives 
and children were carried away and 
sold as slaves; and the town was 
burned. A traveller who visited the 
island in 1828 , describes the nielan- 
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choly appearance of that once thriv- 
ing and beautiful place. ‘ W e walked 
througli long streets, that contained 
nothing but the ragged skeletons of 
houses, and heaps of ftillen masonry; 
grass^ weeds, and nettles, wore grow- 
ing in the crevices of the marble halls, 
in the ruined churches, in the but 
lately busy streets ; and, to give an 
idea of the utter desolation of this 
once populous town, wc started a 
covey of partridges in the Strata dei 
Primati, or principal street. In the 
town and villages of the island, there 
were at that moment about 15,000 
Greeks, who had escaped from the 
slaughter, and had returned under 
the assurance of protection of the 
new pacha, Yiissef ; the scanty rem- 
nant of a population of 1 00,000.’ In 
less than a year from the first out- 
break, Alliens and other considerable 
towns were in the iiands of the in- 
surgents ; and a war of extermination 
commenced so terrible, that the so- 
vereigns of the more enlightened por- 
tion of Europe at length attem[)ted 
to mediate. It was higVi time to in- 
terfere, when one party roasted their 
prisoners alive, and the other, in re- 
taliation, impaled tlieirs ; and in July 
1B27, a treaty for the pacification of 
Greece was signed in London, by 
England, France, and Russia. As 
the Turks paid little attention to 
this arrangement, and had called in 
the aid of the disciplined forces of 
Mehemet Ali, pacha of Egypt, to in- 
vade the Peloponnesus, the combined 
squadrons of the English (under ad- 
miral Codrington), Russians, and 
French, sailed towards the Levant, 
to force the Egyptians from the 
Morea. The Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets then lay off the bay of Navarino; 
but, entering it upon seeing the ad- 
vance of the allies, they took up, 
without further ceremony, a hostile 
position, and were followed by the 
three squadrons in succession. 

Little communication took place 
between the allied and Turkish fleets, 
though the Dartmouth had tweie 
carried the terms proposed by the 
British to Ibrahim Pacha, and as 


often returned with an evasive answer, 
implying a contempt for their prow- 
ess, and daring them to do their 
worst. The Asia (Codrington’s ship) 
anchored in the bay close abreast 
of the ship of the capidan bey, or 
Turkish admiral ; and the other ves- 
sels having taken up their stations, it 
was strictly enjoined that no gun 
should be fired without the English 
admiral’s signal, unless in return for 
shots fired by die Turkish fleet. Each 
ship was to anchor with springs on 
her cables, if time allowed ; and the 
orders concluded with the memo- 
rable words of Nelson, ‘ No captain 
can do very wrong, who places Ills'” 
ship alongside of an enemy.’ The 
Dartmouth having sent a boat, com- 
manded by lieutenant Fitzroy, to re- 
quest the fireship to remove, a fire 
of musketry ensued from the latter, 
killing the boat officer and several 
men. This brought on a return of 
small arms from tlic Dartmouth and 
Syrenc. Captain Davis, of the Rose, 
having witnessed the firing of the 
Turkish vessel, went in one of his 
boats to assist that of the Dartmoutli ; 
and the crew of these two boats were 
in the act of climbing up the sides of 
the fireship, when she instantly ex- 
ploded with a tremendous concus- 
sion, blowing the men into the water, 
and killing and disabling several in 
the boats close alongside. An Egyp- 
tian double -banked frigate at the 
same moment poured a broadside 
into a British ship ; and in a few 
seconds more the contest became ge- 
neral. 

The cannonade was one uninter- 
rupted crash, louder than any thun- 
der, and so continued for nearly four 
hours ; a fireship, of wliich the Turks 
had a vast number in the bay, burst- 
ing every now and then, and com- 
mitting horrible devastation, both 
amongst the* infidels and the allies. 
It was observed that the Egyptian 
vessels were over-crowded with sai- 
lors, active brawny fellows, wearing 
turbans, and having bare legs ; and, 
from the close fighting of the ships, 
it often liappened that men were 
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struck dead on both sides without a 
wound, from the concussions which 
the firing of so many large pieces 
occasioned. Daylight having disap- 
peared, the action ceased ; and on 
tile next morning tlie Turks, with 
perfectly new views of British naval 
prowess, consented to all the de- 
mands of the allies. By this al- 
most unauthorized contest, October 
20, 1 827, in which the French acted 
with the spirit of English sailors, the 
Egyptian troops were compelled to 
return home, and the frt'cdom of 
Gieece was secured. The Turks, 
however, were too much enraged 
'against their natural enemies, the 
Ihfssians, to allow tlie matter to end 
licre : in the following Spring a 
large army was sent against them ; 
but in 1829 the czar w^as every wdiere 
successful, and the sultan was forced 
to consent to terms of peace, almost 
at the gates of Constantinople. 

Tlie Greeks were left to settle 
their own plan of government; but 
it was scarcely to be expected that a 
race, dt'graded by centuries of bond- 
age, should he prepared to act, so 
suddenly after their emancipation, 
with any great share of judgment. 
A congress of the emancipated state , 
appointed without delay count John 
Capodistria, a native of Corfu, who 
had been employed with distinction 
as a diplomatic agent of Russia, to 
be the head of the execiuivc, wath 
the title of president, for seven years, 
and wath very extensive powers. Ca- 
podistria arrived in Greece, in Fe- 
bruary, 1828; and he set about es- 
tablishing a central system of bu- 
reaucracy, as in France and Russia ; 
by which the government wtis to in- 
terfere in, an^ regulate at pleasure, 
all the concerns of society, civil, 
financial, commercial, municipal, and 
religious. Unfortunately for his plan, 
the Greeks, even under Turkish de^ 
potism, had been used to much indi- 
vidual freedom, and to Imve^^the di- 
rection of their own municipal, judi- 
cial, and commercial affairs, under 
the guidance of their arohontes and 
clergy ; the Turks lived chiefly in the 


fortified towns, interfering but little 
j in the internal concerns ofthe rayahs, 
and employing the archontes them- 
selves to exact whatever they wanted 
from the people. TBe result there- 
fore of Capodistria’s measures was 
an insurrection, which began in Mairia 
and Hydra ; and on October 8, 1831, 
Capodistria was murdered at Nau- 
plia, ill open day, on the threshold 
of the church of St. Spiridion, by 
George and Constantine Mauromi- 
cali, the relatives of Petros Mauro- 
micali, the bey of Muina, whom the 
j president had kept for a long time 
in prison, without bringing him to 
trial. Ills brother, Augustin Ca- 
podistria, succeeded liim in the pre- 
.sideiicy ; but the civil w'ar conti- 
nuing, he was obliged to resign. At 
last the allied powers offered the 
crown of Greece, wliich liad been 
refused by Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, to tlie king of Bavaria, for 
his younger son Otho, then a minor ; 
and the offer being accepted, Otho, 
accompanied by a council of regency, 
and a body of Bavarian troops, ar- 
rived at Nauplia in February, 1838, 
and was willingly acknowdedged by the 
Greeks as their sovereign. In June, 
1835, Otho, being of age, took upon 
himself the direction of the affairs of 
the government, which is a consti- 
tutional hereditary monarchy, with 
two legislative houses ; a senate and 
huiuie of representatives. In the 
year 183(i, king Otho made a journey 
to Germany, where lie married Ame- 
lia Maria, daughter of the grand 
duke of Oldenburg ; and in Fe- 
bruary, 1837, he returned with his 
bride to Greece, and made his en- 
trance into Athens, the capital of 
the kingdom, in the midst of general 
acclapnations. It is settled that the 
children of this marriage shall be 
brought up in the Greek commu- 
nion. Since the arrival of Otho, 
Greece has been comparatively quiet, 
bating some intrigues and dissen- 
sions between tlie Uoumeliote chiefs, 
the Moreote primates, and the old 
klepbt Colocotroni. The greatest 
difficulty under wliich the state la- 
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hours is the want of money ; the 
revenue amounting to but one-half 
of the expenditure. The loans or 
subsidies guaranteed by the allied 
powers have till now made up the 
deficiency. The sale of national pro- 
perty, if judiciously managed, offers 
an available resource for the future. 
The principal source of revenue is 
the tithes ; the government exacting 
one-tenth of the produce of all pri- 
vate lands, and one-fourth of that of 
national lands. Modern Greece con- 
sists of three divisions : the northern 
portion, formed by a tortuous line of 
140 miles, drawn across the con- 
tinent from the gulf of Volo on the 
east, to that of Arta on the west; 
tlie Morca, or Peloponnesus, the area 
of which is nearly equal to that of 
the northern portion, while it is 
much more thickly peopled, and much 
better cultivated ; and the islands, 
including those in the ^geati sea, 
the Cyclades, and Sporades, and the 
large * island of Eubaea. The total 
population is about 800,000. Atlions 
is the new capital ; the chief modern 
towns are Tripolizza, Napoli di Ro- 
mania, Navarino (Nestor’s sandy 
kingdom of Pylos), Patras, and Mis- 
solonghi, where lord Byron died. It 
only remains to give a brief account 
of the present state and prospects of 
the capital, after a Parthian glance, 
whereby its ancient history may be 
connected therewith. From the Ro- 
mans, Athens passed, after being oc- 
casionally held by Egypt and the 
Goths, to Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, 1204, and then to the Turks, 
under Mohammed II., 1456. When 
the Venetians tried to take it from 
the latter, 1687, a quantity of pow- 
der blew up, and nearly destroyed 
the Parthenon, which haa previously 
remained nearly uninjured through 
2000 years. The following is a vivid 
and authentic description of its con- 
dition in 1833, ana in the present 
year. 

‘ When, on the 6th of September, 
1833, I trod for the first time the 
sacred path of Eleusis, and from the 
summit of Parnassus my gaze swept 


over the plains of Attica, Athens 
resented a lamentable spectacle, 
battered and disordered by tlie reck- 
less hand of war, she clung in scat- 
tered fragments around tlie hekatom- 
pedon of Minerva. It was dawn ; 
the mass of ruins, which the passage 
of time had heaped upon the soil, 
wen* slowly peering through the veil 
of darkness that obscured them ; 
the soft tones of the dawning light 
incited down the harshness of their 
jagged forms, and brought out in 
beautiful relief the fine outlines of 
the Ionian architecture. At the time 
I speak of, the temple of Theseus 
resounded wnth the neighing ofhoKse.’T 
stabled in its sanctuary ; anti tljc 
tents of tlie Albanians shouldered 
the walls of Stoa. From the column 
of the Agora were seen floating in 
tlie wind the white tunics of tlieir 
young girls, suspended there to dry ; 
and a family of gipsies had taken up 
their abode in the Temple of the 
Winds. The propylaea were con- 
verted into powder stores ; the mo- 
saic pavement of the Olympian Ju- 
piter's temple vibrated bencatli the 
peasant’s flail ; a mosque roared its 
head in the midst of the temple of 
Minerva ; while the owls, scared by 
tiic first beams of day, iiastencd to 
take shelter beneath the roof of their 
ancient patroness. And yet, al- 
though the fury of mankind had lent 
its aid to the destroying Influence of 
time, although it is true Lysander 
dealt the first fatal blow to Sparta s 
rival, whose destruction was by his 
commands commenced amid the flou- 
rish of trumpets, — although the 
Goths, tlie Macedonians, the Ro- 
mans, and the Ottomans liad in turn 
directed their attacks on the glo- 
rious city, — although lord Elgin 
had with sacrilegious hand ran- 
sacked her ruins, — the old town 
of Theseus, declined and pillaged 
as it has been, displayed impos- 
ing vestiges of its former grandeur ; 
whereas of the Roman town, the 
town built by the Cmsars, all that 
remains unlevelled with the soil is a 
gate, bearing this inscription, ‘This 
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is the town of Hadrian, — not that of 
Tlieseiis.’ 

" It was on the 12th of April, 1883, 
that the Turkish commander, Osman 
Effendi, had delivered Athens into 
the hands of the Bavarian troops, and 
that the standard of the Greeks 
was first hoisted on the Ercch- 
theion, Tlicre were then not more 
than twenty habitable houses in it ; 
and the interval between the remains 
of antiquity and tl)c modern ruins, 
was occupied by the tents of the Al- 
banians. Here and there were vi- 
sible a few dirty coffee-shops and 
miserable stalls, exposing for sale the 
spoiled stocks of the Marseilles and 
Tfi-estc warehouses. In the evening 
the air was filled with the barking of 
countless dogs, or the braying of 
donkeys browzing in the wilderness 
of tliistles which covered the charred 
soil ; and the narrow and tortuous 
streets, winding through heaped-up 
ruins, resounded with the nasal chant- 
ing of some strolling musician, as he 
scraped his two-stringed lyre with a 
piece of quill. The only hvanda 
(inn) then to* be found in Athens 
was kept by an Italian, named Cos- 
.sali, who had married a Viennese. 
They were an original couple, and 
botli one-eyed, but nevertheless look- 
ed well to the main chance, and 
charged pretty dearly for their goafs 
flesh, wdiich they served up at the 
table d'hote under all possible shapes. 
They sold a small wine of Trieste, 
disguisi‘d under the pomi)ous apjpel- 
lation of Burgundy ; and for the. four 
walls of a room, with the use of an 
iron bed, one chair, and a table, they 
exacted five francs Through- 
out the whole towif there was but 
one plantain and one palm-tree ; in- 
deed, this was the only verdure that 
it was ’possible to desciy for lialf a 
league round. 

‘ The mournful picture was still 
before m^ mind's eye in all the vivid- 
ness of Its wretched colours, when, 
after an absence of eight years, I 
lately made my entry on board the 
gabarre Phoenix into the gulf of 
iEgina, steering towards the rirseus. 
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The wind was contrary, and we were 
obliged to luff the whole night. The 
moon threw a pale gleam over the 
summits of Ilymctta, and the whole 
coast lav before us in a broad light, 
relieved with massive shadows. I 
could distinguish a long row. of 
houses ranged in a semicircle ; and 
on inquiring the name of the place, I 
was informed, to my great surprise, 
that where 1 had formerly beheld 
only a few mean buildings, the Pi- 
rseus now stood, a new town already 
consisting of 1 600 houses. I passed 
the night on deck, whence I at length 
beheld the sky lit up with rosy tints. 
In a short time the sun appeared 
above the mountains, the wind fresli- 
eried, and our threcvmastcd vessel 
sailed majestically into port. What 
was my amazement at the appear- 
ance of the Piraeus ! What activity I 
What a crowd of coaches and boats 
coming and going! Mules and ca- 
briolets are stationed on the quays, 
and wait for passengers to take them 
into the town, the entry to which is 
by an excellent road. The liackney 
carriages go at a round pace, and arc 
exceedingly cheap. We made a lialt 
midway in an olive wood, where 
refreshments may be obtained in 
wooden hoot) is. P'or two glasses of 
Rosinato wine and a cigar 1 paid ten 
leptas, or about two vsous. After 
about ten minutes’ stay, we started 
off again, and soon reached the height 
of the Acropolis, ascended the sides 
of the Pnyx, and beheld Athens be- 
fore us. We stood at the com- 
mencement of the new street Hermes; 
and, in the , distance, appeared the 
royal castle in process of construc- 
tion. • 

• The existing town extends to the 
north-west of the Acropolis, 500 
metres beyond the ancient wall of 
enceinte. It will form a hemicyclc 
round the Pnyx aq^the Acropolis, 
which is to terminate at the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus ; *and the temple 
of Theseus will stand in the middle. 
The street of Hermes cuts the town 
in a right line from cast to west, and 
is 1200 metres in length, and sixteen 
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broad. Two principal streets run 
from north to south, namel}^ the 
street of ^Eolus, which strikes off 
from the Temple of the Winds, and 
the street of Minerva, which begins 
at the portico"of Hadrian. The space 
included between the Temple of The- 
seus and that of the Winds, con- 
tains none but irregular streets, with 
houses of mean appearance. The 
finest quarter of the town is that 
which stretches between the Temple 
of tlic Winds and the tomb of Lysi- 
crates. Of the private houses, none 
are very remarkable ; among thorn, 
indeed, are some vast buildings, but 
they are constructed witliout style, 
and witii but little solidity. The 
king’s palace will not be completed 
before a lapse of four or five years. 
It is a fine monument of a simple 
and elegant style of architecture, and 
not witliout an imposing aspect. It 
is calculated tliat in a year king 
Otho wall be enabled to take up his 
residence there, together wath his en- 
t ire household. 1 lis actual residence 
consists of two buildings united by a 
gallery, the rent of which is 20,000 
drachmas per year. Among the pub- 
lic buildings, we will mention an ex- 
ceedingly pretty little theatfe, where 
Italian operas are performed, the 
Civil Hospital, the Lithographic 
Printing-office, the tw^o Barracks, the 
Military Hospital, the Bazaar, the 
Mint, the School-house, the Church 
of St. Irene, and the University. 
Two aqueducts have been restored, 
and are sufficient for the supply of 
the inhabitants. In the interior of 
the towm, as well as in the environs, 
arc numerous enclosed gardens ; and 
a number of canals are in course of 
construction, for the purpose of car- 
rying off the impurities of the.towm. 
In the evening I visited the Acro- 
polis. The declining sun was dart- 
ing his rich j^den rays upon the 
Parthenon. seized wiUi a feel- 

ing of reverential awe, as I re- 
flected that the very height on 
which T now stood, had witnessed 
the meditations of so many great 
men, who to the present day nave 


excited the admiration of mankind! 
Socrates, perhaps, had leaned upon 
this pillar! And now fragmentary 
remnants of the great epochs of the 
Greeks have become spectators of 
the advent of a new and flourishing 
era! The Acropolis is now cleared 
from the rubbish with which it was 
encumbered ; and during thcjprogress 
of the work, several antiquities have 
been discovered. The Paithenoii lias 
been freed from the modern buildr 
ings by which it was surrounded and 
disfigured ; its columns liavc been 
raised and restored, and its steps 
cleansed. The Ercclitheion has been 
restored; and the statue carried "off' 
by lord Elgin will be replaced by 
another, sculptured on the model of 
I those which have been preserved. 
The temple of Minerva Pales is also 
rising from its ruins ; it had been de- 
stroyed during the last war by the 
fall of a bomb, and the whole family 
of the traitor Curas was buried he- 
j neath its ruins. The Acropolis is 
guarded by invalids. A Sulicjt, with 
n copious grey beard, officiated as my 
guide, and when 1 was about' to re- 
turn, he led me to a projection of the 
Pclasgian wall, whence he began to 
explain the magnilicent panorama 
wbich lay stretched beneath us. ‘ There 
lies our royal town,’ said he ; ‘ Heaven 
be thanked that I have lived long 
enough to see it rise again from its 
ashes. It has not been in vain that 
my blood has flowed in fighting 
against the Turks.’ In the bazaar 
they were beginning to light the 
lamps, and the town was growing 
more and more animated. The din 
of evening was succeeding to the si- 
lence of day ; and the inhabitants, 
whom the beat of the day had con- 
fined within doors, were beginning to 
perambulate the streets. The mode 
of life adopted here is Oriental, with 
a certain admixture of German man- 
ners. Thus the business of the day 
is so divided, that the principal meal 
is taken at midday, as though it were 
in the very centre of Germany. In 
other respects, in spite of the Greek 
hatred for all foreigners, the presence 
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of Germans has a marked influence 
over tlic manners of the indigenous 
population. Thus the Greek ladies 
have learned to pay attention to the 
care of their households, and they 
even frequent the bazaar to purchase 
provisions. 

‘ Workmen are verj' well off* at 
Athens ; the price of labour is twice 
that of the material. German work- 
men arc particularly sought after. 
Locandas are in great abundance, but 
there are few which can be safely 
recommended. Cafes are in great 
vogue ; the business is one of great 
j)rofit ; they are crowded from morn- 
i^>g to an advanced hour of the night 
wi^f^ persons who play at dominoes 
and* billiards, read the daily papers, 
and talk politics. This is the great 
hobby of the Athenians of the pre- 
sent day : the jabberers of the Agora 
have reappeared with the return of 
liberty. There is not a soul, down 
to the poorest cobbler’s apprentice, 
wlio does not believe himself called 
upon to give his opinion on tlie 
affiiirs of the state ; and this fever of 
political discussion, which agitates 
every human head, is kept up by a 
numerous supply of newspapers. In 
proportion as the state organizes it- 
self, and gains in strength and order, 
property returns into existence, and 
commercial relations become more 
numerous and extended. The place 
is infested with tourists : every day 
sees fresh arrivals of English, who, 
loaded with guide-books and tra- 
velling-maps, promenade under the 
colonnades, and inspect the monu- 
ments of antic^uity. At the same 
time a taste for the arts is incul- 
cated, the Italian Opera is much 
frequented, and in families whose 
circumstances are easy, music is cul- 
tivated.* 

As regards tlic Greek church, it 
is a strange fact, that, under the 
Turkish dominion^ (that is, from the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453,) 
it has preserved almost wholly its 
ancient organization. Under Mos- 
lem supremacy, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the eastern church is nearly in 


the precise state as to doctrine and 
discipline; that marked it at the mo- 
ment of its separation from the west- 
tern, 880. Like the latter, it acknow- 
ledges tradition as the illustrator and 
interpreter of Scripture, declaring it 
to comprehend such doctrines as were 
verbally taught by the apostles of 
our Lord, beyond such as are re- 
corded in holy writ ; whiclfdoctrines 
were confirmed by the Greek fathers, 
and by John Daniasccnus, as well as 
by the first seven oecumenic councils 
of the undivided church. Its distin- 
guishing tenet is that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds only from the P'ather ; where- 
as both Romanists and Protestants 
admit the procession from the Father 
and the Son. It maintains the seven 
sacraments; requires immersion in 
baptism, with the chrisma to be ad- 
ministered instantly after ; supports 
transuhstaiitiation, but gives both 
kinds, mingling water with the wine, 
the priest putting the so mingled ele- 
ment into the mouth with a spoon ; 
a priest who loses his wife cannot 
re-marry ; no person can be ordained 
■who has married twice, or a widow ; 
a spiritual affinity is asserted to exist 
between sponsor and god-child (a 
most beaeficial tenet) ; no layman 
can marry more than thrice ; purga- 
tory is not believed in ; carved images 
are not allowed, but paintings of tlie 
Deity, of the Virgin, and of the saints 
arc venerated ; the Virgin and saints 
are invoked ; and the days of fast 
arc most rigidly kept. The Greek 
monasteries conform to the strict rule 
of St. Basil ; an abbot being styled 
higumenos, and an abbess higu- 
mcna. An abbot at tlie head of many 
converts is called an archimandrite, 
and ranks next to a bishop. 

We have alluded to the synods, or 
councils of the Church. Of these 
only six have been cccumenical, 
(oikoumene) i. e. representative of 
all the branches of tlie Church Ca- 
tholic established throughout the ha- 
bitable world ; and they took the 
apostolic council, held at Jerusalem 
on the question of legal observances, 
as the scriptural authority for such 
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^emblies. They were, 1. atNicaea, 
in Bithynia, 325, to condemn the 
doctrine of Arius, at which 318 bi- 
shops attended; 2, at Constanti- 
nople, 381, to put down the heresy of 
Macedonius, who denied the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, with 150 bi- 
shops ; 3, at Ephesus, 451, which 
condemned Nestorius for denying 
the divinity of the Virgin, with 200 ; 

4, at Chalcedon, 451, with 680, con- 
demning the Monophysite heresy; 

5, at Constantinople, 553, with 165, 
against the Nestorians ; 6, at Con- 
stantinople, 680, with 170 bishops, 
against the Monothclites. The Greek 
church regards a seventh as oecume- 
nical, that held under Irene at Ni- 
csea, 787 ; and the western church 
contends for others. The English 
church admits the first four ; and 
tliere were other noted synods, seven 
before and ten since the division of 
the cimrch, not oecumenical. Those 
before were, 1, at Sardica, 347, to 
restore the bishops whom the Arians 
had dispossessed ; 2, at Ariminium, 
360, to alter the wording of the 
Niccnc creed, at the instance 
of the Arians ; 3, at Ephesus, 449, 
to depose Flavianus for condemn- 
ing Entyches ; 4, at Constanti- 
nople, 754, ordering the disuse of 
pictures and images in churches ; 
5, at Nicoea, 787, which simply re- 
versed the sentence of the previous 
council ; 6, at Constantinople, 869, 
wliich deposed Photius, patriarcli of 
Constantinople, the originator of the 
subsequent schism of the churclies 
Eastern and Western ; 7, at Con- 
stantinople, 879, which restored Pho- 
tius. The ten since were; 1, the 
First Lateran, summoned 1 123, by 
Calixtus II , to confirm the arrange- 
ment entered into by the pope and 
emperor concerning investitures ; 2, 
Second Lateran, called by Innocent 
IL, 1 189, to condemn the Manichees* 
heresy ; 8, Third Lateran, by Alex- 
ander III., 1179, to regulate the elec- 
tion of popes ; 4, Fourth Lateran, 
by Innocent Ilf., 1215, to publish a 
profession of faith condemnatory of 
Manichseism ; 5, at Lyons, by Inno- 
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cent IV., 1245, depriving and de- 
posing the emperor Frederick ; 6, at 
Lyon, by Gregory X., 1274, declar- 
ing that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
Patre, FilioQUE ; 7, at ConsUincc, by 
John XXIII., 1414, condemning the 
Wickliffite and Hussite doctrines, 
and approving the Eucharistic usage 
of one kind only ; 8, at Basle, 1431, 
by pope Martin, declaring general 
councils paramount over a pope’s 
authority ; 9, at Florence, by Euge- 
nius IV., 1437, establishing the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and declaring the 
pope supreme head on earth of the 
Church ; 10, at Trent, called byj'aul 
III., 1545, to correct, illustrate, an/l 
fix with perspicuity the doctrine of 
the Ciiurch, with a view to expose 
the protostant errors. It sat eighteen 
years. The Greek patriarch now re- 
sides in Russia, and* as head of the 
Muscovite church, is regarded as 
supreme ruler, in spiritual and eccle- 
siastical matters, os^er all members of 
the ancient Eastern church. — (Sec 
Rnma under JNicholas L) 

Brazil kaised to an Empire, 
1822. — This country was first disco- 
vered by Amerigo Vespuccio ; but 
the Portuguese did not plant it until 
fifty years afterwards, 1549, when 
they founded the city of St. Salvador. 
Till the year 1580, they had full pos- 
session of the territory between the 
rivers Amazon and Plata ; but wlien 
Sebastian of Portugal had lost his 
life in his Moorish expedition, and 
Portugal had been added to Spain, 
Brazil became a Spanish possession. 
Under these circumstances, the co- 
lony was first assailed by the Dutch, 
who had thrown off the yoke of 
Spain ; and the whole country would 
have fallen to them, but for the spi- 
rited conduct of the archbishop, who, 
at the head of a body of monks, re- 
pelled the invaders. They, however, 
established themselves in several of 
the * captancies,’ as the provinces are 
called, and were not finally driven 
out until 1654. In 1661 the Dutch 
government, for eight tons of gold, 
relinquished their interest in Brazil 
to the Portuguese for ever ; and the 
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country continued attached to Por- 
tugal until 1822, The whole conti- 
nent of South America, with the ex- 
ception of Brazil, then belonged to 
Spain ; but for some years, and par- 
ticularly w'hen Europe was engaged 
with the war of the French revolu- 
tion, the ties between the mother 
countries had been gradually dissolv- 
ing. Jolin VI., on account of the in- 
vasion of Portugal by the French, 
fled for a time to Brazil, as has been 
shown ; and nothing w^as wanting 
In It such a demonstration of home 
weakness, to induce the colony to 
assert its independence on the lirst 
opportunity. Accordingly, when 
Jojin VI. had been recalled to Por- 
tugal, in consequence of the revolu- 
tion of 1820, and the adoption of the 
constitution of Spain in that kingdom, 
the news of the latter event had hard- 
ly reached Brazil, when tlic same 
<’onstitution w*as proclaimed in the 
town of Pernambuco, and soon after- 
wards in Bahia. As it was feared 
that similar measures would he taken 
in liio Jamnro, king John found it 
expedient to proclaim the constitu- 
tion himself on the 2()th of February 
1821, and then sailed for Lisbon; 
leaving at the head of the administra- 
tion in Brazil, l*edro, his eldest son, 
as regent. The <‘ortes of Portugal 
did not conceal their design of re- 
storing the old relations with Brazil, 
by which its commerce was restricted 
to the mother country ; and they did 
not treat tlic deputies from Bra- 
zil quite so well as they should 
have done, which increased the dis- 
content of the colonists, and pre- 
pared the way for the independence 
of their country. Tlic cortes of Por- 
tugal continued their course of policy, 
anil having formed a scheme for a 
now organization of the administra- 
tion in Brazil, recalled the regent. 
But the prince refused to obey their 
orders, <» 4 ind sent rfie Portuguese 
troops stationed at Pernambuco and 
Rio Janeiro to Europe. The issue 
was that Brazil was declared an inde- 
pendent state, October 12, 1822 ; and 
the prince, adopting the title of em*> 


peror, was crowned December 1. As 
this step might be considered a de- 
claration of war against Portugal, 
preparations for hostilities were im- 
mediately made. The Portuguese 
troops still occupied the towns of 
Bahia, Maranhao, and Para ; but 
Bahia being besieged by the Bra- 
zilian forces, the garrison was obliged 
to abandon it, upon the appearance 
of the ndilkiral of Brazil, lord Coch- 
rane, before the harbour. The gar- 
risoiKS of Maranhao and Para there- 
upon sailed for Europe. Thus the 
independence of Brazil was esta- 
blished, with no other loss of blood 
than wdiat took place in tlie town of 
Bahia. 

The emperor had many struggles 
with his factious people, before he 
could shape a constitution to their 
taste ; but at length one was drawn 
up and accepted by them, 1824; 
according to which (still in force) 
Brazil is an hereditary monarchy, 
limited by a popular assembly, tlic 
executive being in the hands of the 
emperor. The legislative consists of 
two assemblies, the senate, and the 
cliamber of deputies ; the former 
cliosen by the emperor, and tlie latter 
by the people. The catholic faith is 
the religion of the state : — all other 
Cliristians arc tolerated, but are not 
idlowed to build churches, or to per- 
form divine service in public. During 
these events, the cortes of Portugal 
had been dissc»lvcd, and the consti- 
tution abolislied ; but the king, after 
some sliglit attempts, being well 
aware that it was impossible to re- 
establish the former relations be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil, acknow^- 
icdged.the independence of the latter 
country, 1825. In 1827, two events 
took place, which gave rise to great 
discontents ; the death of king John, 
and the war with Buenos Ayres, By 
the decease of the king, Portugal 
devolved on the emperor of Brazil ; 
and the Brazilians again apprehended 
that they might be placed in a state 
of dependence on that countiy. To 
remove such fears, Pedro declared his 
daughter Maria sole ruler of Portu- 
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gal, intending to marry her to his 
brotlier Miguel. The s»ibject of the 
war with Buenos Ayres was the pos- 
session of the Banda Oriental ; which 
country had expressed a wish to be 
united to Brazil, and had been partly 
occupied by Brazilian troops. But 
the republic of La Plata maintaining 
its claims to that country, the war 
was carried on witli some activity 
and various fortune, between 182G 
and 1828. By the peace of 1828, 
the emperor gave up the Banda Ori- 
ental and the Seven Missions on the 
Parana ; both of which were to form 
independent republics, the former 
under the name of Uragiiay Oriental, 
and the latter under that of Corri- 
entes. But tlic internal peace of the 
country was not re-established. The 
chamber of deputies had been formed j 
on democratical principles ; freejuent j 
disputes broke out between it and 
the emperor ; and sometimes great 
disturbances occurred in llio Janeiro. 

At length a fresh afFra.y, 13th 
March, 1831, led to extraordinary 
results. The chamber of deputies 
had been prorogued ; but twenty- 
four of the members, then residing 
at Rio, remonstrated with the em- 
peror, and demanded the dismissal of 
the ministers. The emperor acceded 
to this demand ; but liis next choice 
fell on persons still more unpopular. | 
This increased the dissatisfaction of 
the people, and Pedro was recpiircd 
to dismiss the new ministry also — 
which he refused to do. On the 
6th of April, a tumultuous populace 
having assembled be^irc the palace, 
the emperor ordered the military to 
disperse them ; andj on their refusal, 
he issued a proclamation, by /which 
he abdicated the throne in favour of 
his son, then a minor, and on the 7th 
left Brazil. The chamber now took 
a more decided lead in public affairs, 
aTod appointed a regency of three 
persons; and it was expected that 
Brazil would soon be changed into a 
republic. 

Tl)e son and successor of Pedro L 
is Pedro IL, who is burdened with 
the usual silly addenda of * De Al- 


cantara-John-Charles-Leopold-Salva- 
dor-Biblios-Xavier de Paula-Lcoc- 
cides-Michael-Gabriel-Raphael-Gon- 
zaga.' The Portuguese, in this mat- 
ter exceed in absurdity the Spanish 
royal houses of the old regime, whose 
propensity for a multitude of names 
w^as at length copied by the common 
muleteeis of the country; and the 
world has not forgotten the reply of 
the Spanish innkeeper, who, on being 
roused in the middle of tlic night to 
receive a don owning to and pro- 
claiming from below some thirty ap- 
pellations, screamed out from aloll 
‘ that there was not room in his house 
for half of them,*]! and so loft the 
traveller to search in tlic dark for a 
more commodious hotel, Brazil oc- 
cupies nearly the whole eastern coast 
of South America, and is equal in 
size to all Europe ; being 2000 miles 
long, and 1000 wide. It is a vast 
and fruitful plain, having mountains 
able to bo cultivated to their sum- 
mits ; and the produce of cotton, .su- 
gar, gold, and precious stones, is uni- 
formly very great. 

, Kaubul undeh Ayub, Habeeb 
O oLAii, AND Dost Mohammed. — I'lie 
abdication of Malimud, 1818, left the 
tlirone of Afglianistan at tlie disposal 
of Azcin Khan, who had succcedexl 
his brother, Futteh, both as chief of 
the tribe of Bariikzycs, and as wus- 
scer, or visir. II is desire was that 
the deposed Shujah-ol-Mulk should 
be restored ; but some of the lieads 
of clans stopped that shah’s march 
upon Kaubul from the Sikh country, 
and Ayub, another brother of Shu- 
jah, received the insignia of royalty. 
Tlie Barukzyc brothers, Azem and 
Dost (prince) Mohammed, in whom 
all the real power was vested, here- 
upon divided the Afghan state into 
two provinces, each taking one under 
his supreme government, with the 
title of sirdar : Ghuziii was the Dost’s 
capital, and Kaubul that o$ Azem. 
The jealousy of the other influential 
tribes, however, kept the two pro- 
vinces in perpetual commotion, until 
Runject Singh, the enterprising Sikh 
ruler, invaded the country, 1823, and 
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defeated a large Afghan force, sent 
to oppose his progress, at Noiishero. 
Sejed Ahmed, the geiieral-iri-chief of 
the Kaobul army, had religiously 
raised tlie green standard of the pro- 
phet on this occfisioii, reminding the 
Afghans that they were now called 
on to recover from the possession of 
those Bcorners of the Islam, the infi- 
del Sikhs, the district termed the 
Punjaub (‘ country of five rivers’), 
the Indian hol^Mand of the Moslims ; 
being the spot wherein the Moham- 
medan faith was first planted in Hin- 
dustan, by Mahmud tlie Great of 
(Jrhuzni, and the ancestors of the 
}3iesent Arghans.9f)8. To wipe out the 
nsst*onal disgrace of its loss, or, in the 
vaunting language of Napoleon, * to 
avenge the injury of eight centuries,* 
Sejed Al)med did all that an indig- 
nant follower of the prophet could 
do ; nevertheless the heretical Sikhs 
nearly annihilated his large force, and 
captured all the Kaubul artillery in 
the sight of Azem Khan himself, who, 
unable to find a ford whereby to 
carry his troops across the river to 
the aid of Sejed, was compelled to 
sec, from the opposite bank, full 
‘20,000 of liis soldiery put to the 
rout. So much did Azem take the 
matter to lieart, that he actually died 
of grief in a few days afterwards; 
and king Ayub was compelled, as 
his brotlier and predecessor Shiijah 
had been, to become a pensioner at 
the Sikh court of Lahore. 

Habecb Oolah Khan, the son of 
Azem, now declared himself sole 
sirdar, not daring to assume the title 
of shah, lest he should offend the 
tribes opposed to his own ; but in a 
year after his assumption of powder, 
his uncle, Dost Mohammed, wrho 
liad suffered Habceh’s usurpation, 
simply to try how far the Afglians 
would submit to a Banikzyc holding 
sole sway, deposed him, 1624, and 
declared himself avnir of all Kaubul. 
The antagonist tribes, however, bad 
been watching for this movement; 
and Dost Mohammed had no sooner 
been proclaimed amir, almost with 
the ceremonial of the shabs; than a 
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struggle began, which ended in the 
seizure of Kandahar and Peshawur 
by other chiefs, and of Balkh by tlie 
Osbegs. Runjeet Singh had already 
got Multan for his share of the dis- 
membered state ; but he did not 
care to extend his conquests to the 
west of the Indus— wisely contenting 
himself with consolidating the king- 
dom he l^d founded, by having that 
river as boundary in one direction, 
while the territories of the British, 
whose alliance he considered it his 
best interest to seek, formed his al- 
most impregnable southern frontier. 
Thus, of all the widely spread do- 
minions acquired by Ahmed, the 
foundcM' of Kaubul, only the single 
fortress of Herat, and its surrounding 
satrapate, remained in the posses- 
sion of any of his descendants (as 
shown at page 1 96). 

Ikki-and undeu Georgi: IV, — 
Tw'enty years had passed since the 
Union, when this monarch ascended 
the throne ; and it must be allowed 
that Ireland had never before, in the 
whole period of its history, advanced 
in prosperity with a like rapidity, in an 
equal space of time. Discontents, it 
is true, were common ; but it is the 
privilege of the Irish to grumble. 
Religious animosities, and the con- 
flicts of catholics and protestants, suc- 
ceeded to the more glaring evils of 
civil discord ; but the arts of peace 
were in full exercise, and roads and 
canals, even rail-roads, had connected 
parts of the country, which were 
previously as virtually separate from 
each other asflRie two hemispheres. 
Agricultural produce now first began 
to find its way from the heart of the 
islaniPto the extremities, a most pre- 
cious boon to the people; while the 
case of communication speedily tend- 
ed to allay party spirit, and to bind 
men to each other. Would the 
great proprietors consent to live 
more on their estates, and not leave 
their affairs to ‘middle men;’ and 
would the protestant clergy attempt 
to live amicably with their catholic 
bretiiren, as the good bishop .Tebb 
recommended, persuading them of 
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the superior apostolicity of the re- 
formed faith, by acting tip to its 
principles of humility and charity, 
rather than by entering into contro- 
versy and dispute, Ireland would soon 
become the true * Emerald Isle* of 
its poets. But the full employment 
of the poor which would result from 
the former arrangement of the two, 
would act like the wand of the ma- 
gician. Abaemteewn is |he fertile 
sourc€' of all the agitating and other 
present evils of Ireland. The ab- 
sence from their native land of those 
whose duty it is to foster and en- 
courage native energy, native talent, 
native industry, — but wlio, in spite 
of every claim on their sympathies 
or their patriotism, leave to poverty 
and neglect the land which gave them 
birth, and w'hencc many of them de- 
rive their whole support, — this, this 
is the real cause of Ireland’s woe. 
Surely laws should be enacted 
to compel such ungrateful deserters 
cither to reside for a portion of their 
time in their native land, or to con- 
tribute from their affluence to the 
support of those whom they leave to 
misery and destitution. 

King George IV., immediately af- 
ter ins coronation, paid a visit to 
Dublin, and was received by the 
Irisli people with a burst of loyal 
affection, such as was probably never 
before witnessed. After a stiort visit, 
he embarked at Kingjstown, in the 
presence of a countless multitude, 
who rent the air with acclamations, 
and with blessings on the head of 
the first English soij^eign who had 
visited Ireland without hostile in- 
tentions* lien the Test and Cor- 
poration acts, which requir^ tlie 
receiving of the Eucharist according 
to the rites of the church of England, 
as a necessary qualification foi office, 
had been repealed by parliament, 
1828, the hopes of the Irisli catholics 
for the abrogation of the laws by 
which they were excluded from the 
privileges of protcslant dissenters, 
were greatly raised ; and the og/fa- 
Utm throughout the island became so 
great, that there was reason to ap- 
prehend a civil war. The most in- 


temperate harangues were made at 
Brunswick meetings on the one side, 
and in the Catholic Association on 
the other ; and it was manifest that 
nothing but promptitude and deci- 
sion on the part of government could 
avert the efihsion of blood. 

The Queen’s County, Carlow, and 
Kilkenny, were the chief scenes of 
the disgraceful transactions called 
* whiteboy riots,’ which were put 
down eventually by the strong arm 
of the military. The whiteboys, un- 
der a mere nominal leader, who had 
various names, wore their shirts over 
their otlier clothing, and thus ob- 
tained their title. They robbed aivJ 
murdered in every direction : warn- 
ings were usually given to tlie par- 
ties that W’ere to be visited, though, 
in many instances, men who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to 
the insurgents by obeying the esta- 
blished laws, suddenly disappeared, 
and were never heard of afterwards. 

Whiteboys, oakboys,aud steelboys, 
were titles assumed by various insur- 
gent parties in Ireland, just after the 
accession of king George II 1. As lliey 
w'ere usually Roman catholics the 
prejudices against their religious faith 
broke forth in the usual manner ; 
and instead of being puiiisbed for 
their real offences, uiey were often 
regarded only as agents of a superior 
plot, their abettors sought for, and 
many gentry of the highest rank and 
cliuracter made answerable for their 
proceedings. 

Early in 1829, with the hope of 
allaying for ever the fever of Irish 
discontent, (vain as was the expecta- 
tion, unless total absenteeism were 
no longer permitted to the great pro- 

E rietors of land,) a bill passed both 
ouses of the British parliament, 
founded on a recommendation from 
the throne itself, giving full eman- 
cipation from Uie restraints imposed 
upon them at the Reformation and 
the Revolution, to British and Irish 
* catholics’ or Romanists; and the 
measure was certainly received at 
the moment in Ireland with unfeign- 
ed ioy and satisfaction, by the majority 
of her eight millions of living souls. 
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EMINENT PERSONS. 


Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
Queen op George IV. (1768 — 
1821), was second daughter of Charles 
William Ferdinand, duke of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbiittel, by Augusta, sis- 
ter of king George III., and was 
born at Brunswick. On the 8th of 
April, 1793, she became the consort 
of George, prince of Wales, with a 
stipulation in her marriage-settle- 
ment, that she was entitled to 50,000/. 
per annum, should she survive her 
royal husband, and to 5000/, pin-mo- 
ney during her life. It was soon 
sufficiently perceptible to the court 
(hat the pair did not agree ; and a 
Ki.pture between the princess and the 
royal family generally began, when a 
letter of her royal highness, contain- 
ing some indecorous, expressions con- 
cerning queen Charlotte, had been 
intercepted. The princess had just 
recovered from lier accouchement 
(the princess Charlotte, her only 
child, being born on January 7, 
1790), wlien a correspondence com- 
menced between the royal couple, 
relative to their living henceforth on 
terms of amicable separation ; but it 
was not until 1800 that the arrange- 
ment was finally effected, (though 
her royal highness had removed long 
before from Carlton - house, the 
prince’s residence, to apartments in 
Kensington-palace,) when the prin- 
cess took up her abode at Black- 
heath, the prince agreeing to allow 
her 12,000/. per annum, in addition 
to lier original pin-money. Various 
grants were also made to her from 
the droits of admiralty. It was in 
1801 that her royal higlincss formed 
an acqiiaintance with sir John and 
lady JDouglas (the former a field- 
officer of marines^ at the Heath; 
and from their subsequent affirma- 
tions and testimony, a public inquiry 
was compelled to be instituted into { 
the princess's conduct, wliich they 
declared highly irregular and im- 
moral. Tliey alleged tiiat a boy, 
called William Austin, who, in No- 
vember, 1802 , liad been fikat at 


her royal liighness's house, was her 
own child ; and captain Manby hav- 
ing been one of the princess’s fre- 
quent visitors, the general impres- 
sion soon became, that he was Aus- 
tin’s father. The inquiry, which was 
conducted by commissioners under 
lord chancellor Erskine, and lord 
chief- jii^ce Ellcnborough, (and 
which w^ foolishly styled ‘ the deli- 
cate investigation,’) closed with a re- 
port in substance, that the alleged 
pregnancy of the princess was clearly 
disproved, but that other parts of lier 
conduct, ‘ particularly with reference 
to captain Manby, afforded matter 
for Ins majesty’s serious considera- 
tion.’ Tlio (whig) cabinet ministers 
having hereupon recommended that 
the king should give her royal high- 
ness ‘ a S(u*ious admonition on her 
conduct/ his majesty, on the 28th of 
January, 1807, sent a message of ad- 
monition to the princess. Up to 
this time the princess had been re- 
ceived at court as other ladies ; but 
the prince of Wales was urgent that 
liis royal mother should refuse ad- 
mission to his consort at her draw- 
ing-rooms in future. The new mi- 
nistry (tory), who succeeded in 
March, witli Mr. Perceval at the 
head, overruled the prince’s wish ; 
and soon after this point of etiqiiette 
had been settled, the princess’s father 
fell ill battl€^at Jena, and her mother, 
the duchess of Brunswick, arrived in 
England, and took up her abode at 
Blackhcath, near to her daughter’s 
residence. MNitters proceeded qui- 
etly until 1809, when it was found 
that her royal highness bad incurred 
debts^ to the amount of 52,300/. ; 
and, after much inquiry and legal 
discussion, a deed of separation (not 
of divorce) was signed oy the prince 
and princess, whereby it was agreed 
that the prince should pay 49,000/. 
of the debts of the princess, but be 
exonerated from all future demands 
on her account, excepting an addi- 
tion of 5000/. per annum to her main- 
tenance, making (with the former 
2 
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17,000/.,) 22^000/. a year. This an- 
nual sum was to be put under the 
control of a treasurer, in order to 
provide against fresli liabilities ; and 
the remaining 8300/. was to be gra- 
dually paid out of lier royal high- 
ness’s increased allowance. 

In the course of the year 1812, the 
prince of Wales being then regent, 
with all the power and patronage of 
the sovereign, an ineffectual attempt 
was made by the whigs to increase 
the princess’s allowance ; and at the 
same time some restraints were im- 
posed on the intercourse between the 
princess and her daughter, the prin- 
cess Charlotte, in consequence of al- 
leged improj)rieties in the conduct of 
tlie former when the latter was pre- 
sent. In 1813, sir John and lady 
Douglas petitioned parliament to be 
allowed a re-examination on oath 
concerning their charge against the 
princess ; requesting that proceedings 
might be so directed as to punish 
them both for perjury, should they be 
found to swear falsely. The house, 
however, disregarded their prayer, 
and at the moment of that refusal 
(March 23), the duchess of Bruns- 
wick, the princess’s niotlier, died. 
In 1814, queen Charlotte, in conse- 
quence of her royal son having de- 
clared his resolve never to meet the 
princess either in public or in private 
more, signified her intention to de- 
cline receiving her royal highness at 
court; and in August of that year, 
the princess, with an allowance of 
35,000/. granted by act of parliament, 
and with the liberty of^, remaining in 
England or of removing to the conti- 
nent, chose the latter alternative, 
and arrived on the 13th at Brunsyf'ick. 
[August 24, 1814, is the date of a 
bond, purporting to have been given 
to the princess bv lier brother^ the 
duke of Brunswick-Oels, for 16,000/. 
sterling, lent to him by her at Bruns- 
wick. When her royal highness, in 
1818, filed a bill in cliancery to com- 
pel the duke’s executors in England 
to refund this sum, count Munster 
made affidavit ‘ that the bond was 
neither of the duke’s hand-writing, 


nor style of composition and no- 
thing further was heard of the mat- 
ter,] 

After more than a month s stay in 
her native city, the princess, attended 
by ladies Forbes and Lindsay, the 
lion. Keppel Craven, Sir William 
Gell, Dr. Holland, and captain 
Hesse, proceeded to Italy ; and hav- 
ing been a week at Milan, she liired 
there one Bartolomeo Bergami, an 
Italian, as courier, footman, or vnlet- 
de-place. From , Milan the wliolo 
party passed through Romo (where 
the princess took especial notice of 
Lucien Buonaparte), to Naples ; and 
there her royal highness remained 
from Novembers till March, 181,5, 
giving a grand entertainment, in tue 
montii of January, to the ‘ dandy 
king* Murat. Upon her departure 
from Naples in March, she was quit- 
ted by all her English attendants, 
save lady Charlotte Lindsay and Dr. 
Holland ; and on her way to Civita 
Vcccliia, to embark for Genoa, lady 
Lindsay left her. On her royal high- 
ness’s arrival at Genoa, she was joined 
by lady Charlotte Campbell. In 
May she returned to Milan, where 
she was quitted by lady Campbell, 
and joined by Mr. W. Burrell ; and 
that gentleman accompanied her to 
Venice, but parted from her there, as 
did also Dr. tlolland, and she, with 
only Bergami, the courier, once more 
returned to Milan. The duke, licr 
brother, fell at Quatre Bras in June ; 
and in August her royal highness, 
after an excursion to St, Gothard and 
other places, accompanied by Berga- 
mi, now as ‘ gentleman in waiting/ 
established herself at the Villa d’Este, 
on the Lago di Como. The places 
of the princess’s English court were 
soon supplied by * tTie relations of 
Bergami, and other Italians. 

Slrange reports of her royal high- 
nesses conduct having reached Eng^ 
land, persons were sent out in Sep- 
tember, 1815, to watch her move- 
ments ; but, to avoid their observa- 
tion, she, in November, sailed to Pa- 
lermo, and thence passed to Messina, 
Syracuse, Catania, and other in- 
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tcresting spots of Sicily. Early in 
18 IG, she, in like manner (always 
having Bergami as her chief adviser 
and companion), sailed to Tunis, 
Utica, Athens, and Constantinople ; 
she passed the summer in visiting 
Ephesus, Jerusalem, , instituting, 
when in the holy city, the order of 
St. Caroline, of which she made Ber- 
gami grand-maAcr; and in the au- 
tumn, being again at the Villa d'Este, 
she contrived to get into an angry 
correspondence with the emperor of 
Austria, wlio liad very properly in- 
sisted' that Bergami should not wear 
tjit’ cross of Malta, which he had as- 
sumed, hnt to which lie had no man- 
ner of title. In February, 1817, her 
royal highness made a tour through 
the Tyrol to Carlsbad, and returned 
by Vienna ; but the ompemr refus- 
ing to see lier, she proceeded back 
by Trieste to the Villa d’Este, which 
she soon aftcrw'ards sold, and csta- 
hlislied herself in August at Pesaro. 
The death of lier daughter, the prin- 
cess (’harlotte, occurred in Novem- 
ber, and mucli alTocted her, as the 
latter had ever displayed a proper 
filial love for lier ; hut this circum- 
stance by no moans made her change 
h(*r certainly indecorous plan of life. 
In January, 1820, by the decease of 
king George 111., she became queen 
of England ; and no sooner had she 
received intelligence of the event, 
than she quitted Pesaro for Geneva. 
After some stay there, she came to St. 
Omer, having been met on the way 
by Mr. Matthew Wood, an ultra 
whig London alderman, who had dis- 
jilaN'ed a wonderful interest in her 
majesty’s cause. Lady Anno Ha- 
milton also joined her majesty on 
the road ; and on reaching St. Omer, 
»\\e found her legal adviser Mr. 
Brougham, and lord Hutchinson, 
waiting her arrival. The latter pro- 
posed lo her certain terms of accom- 
modation, to the effect that she should 
keep her regal title, and have an aug- 
mented allowance, provided she would 
remain upon the continent ; and Mr. 
Brougham endeavoured to gain her 
acquiescence. But she rejected all 


overtures; and, proceeding to England* 
she entered the metropolis, accompa- 
nied by vast mobs of the common- 
alty, and escorted in an open carriage 
by alderman Wood, at whose house 
slie took up her temporary abode. 

The remaining brief portion of her 
majesty’s life may be drawn from the 
‘ political history’ of her consort’s 
reign (p. 2G4). Her death occurred, 
in her 54t)i year, August 7, 1821. Of 
her majesty’s conduct, when princess 
of Wales, there can be but one opi- 
nion, Putting out of the question 
all charge of guilt (for she was ac- 
quitted of crime by the nation, and 
that point is tlierefore set at rest), 
her impropriety of behaviour was 
highly shocking. On the sex’s mere 
7wti(>n of what is correct and delicate 
in the commerce of life, the purity of 
society depends ; but when a female, 
and especially of so high a rank as 
was her royal highness, spurns public 
opinion, and, even after iier fame has 
been suspected, boldly raises to the 
post of chief adviser and companion, 
one of lier sciving men, and advances 
him higher and higher as her old and 
well-born companions quit her, be- 
cause of her misplaced confidence, in 
disgust, we must not wonder if the 
world should at length pronounce 
the fame she thought so httlc worth 
a guard, for ever lost. We arc sure 
that our own fair countrywomen bet- 
ter piizc tlic poet’s warning, and re- 
member 

‘ If ivoinao d.iro to swerve from virtue's way, 
And in thu softel^aths of pleasure stray, 
Huin cnaurs, reproach, and endloss shame. 
And one false step entirely blasts her fame, 
la vuiu with tears her faults she may deplore, 
lu vai\ lo A back, on what she was before — 
8he sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more ! 

Sill Walter Scott (1771 — 1832), 
the most successful of modern au- 
thors, was son of a writer to the sig- 
net, and born at Edinburgh, 177L 
Under Dr. Adam in the High school, 
and at the university of lus native 
city, he prepared for the law, being 
admitted to the bar at twenty-one. 
His success, however, as an advocate, 
was indifferent; and having a turn 
for descriptive writing, and a taste 
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for the legendary lore of his country, 
his leisure hours were passed in col- 
lecting, both from oral tradition, and 
from existing ballads, an abundance 
of the curious materials which sub- 
sequently formed the subjects of his 
poems and novels. lie was made 
sheriff of Selkirkshire, 1799, and had 
gradually become known to the 
world by his * Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,* ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,* and ‘ Marmion for the 
copyright of which he was known to 
have received unusually large sums 
from the booksellers. 

In 1814 appeared an anonymous 
novel, called Waverle\ ; in three 
months after which every one was 
inquiring the iianie of the author, 
and every one consequently bought 
the book. The only answer, hovv' 
ever, that could be obtained was, that 
a northern schoolmaster, wlio li\cd 
in utter seclusion, and was supposed 
to be an exile, had written it, and 
would write more ; in proof of whicli 
two novels were almost regularly 
sent forth into the world, under the 
cloak of the author of Waverley, 
each year, until 1831, the scries be- 
ing collectively styled ‘the Wa\erley 
Novels,’ from the title of the first. 
King George IV., iis admiration of 
the poetical powers of Mr, Scott, 
created him a baronet; in 1822 the 
poet ' acted as grand master of 
the ceremonies in receiving the mo- 
narch at Edinburgh ; and, soon after, 
he was made one of the deputy- 
lieutenants of Roxburgh, where his 
estate of Abbotsford, on which lie 
had expended 100,000/, was sk.uato. 
The life of Buonaparte was in jiro- 
gress from liis pen in 1825, when 
Messrs. Constable, his publisiiers, be- 
came bankrupt ; and as Sir Walter 
had been in the habit of drawing 
bills at long dates upon them, for 
the payment of the copyrights of his 
works, and had been occasionally ac- 
commodated with their acceptances, 
in reference to works not yet written, 
he considered it a matter of gratitude 
to give his name to other obligations 
in ttleir behalf, and was consequently 
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declared a partner. He was thus 
rendered liable to the general en- 
gagements of the firm ; painfully 
illustrating the observation of lord 
Clarendon, ‘ That most men arc 
slaves, because they cannot pro- 
nounce the monosyllable ‘ No !’ ’ lie 
now openly acknowledged himself 
author of the Wav^lcy novels, and 
at fifty-five sat down to redeem, if 
possible, a debt amounting to more 
than 1 00,000/. ! No less tlian 50,000/. 
were raised by such means in five 
years. But unwearied application 
compelled sir Walter to desist from 
his labours in a way which, thou^n 
expeet('d by all his friends, was very 
gemually lamented : a paralytic 
seizure, slight in its first effects, 
arrested his hand, and his physicians 
advised a residence for a while in 
Italy, 'rile king, with his usual con- 
sideration, allowed him to be carried 
thither in the ship of war Barham ; 
but even a sight of classic Rome, and 
the honours paid to him there, failed 
to givej him pleasure : he felt that 
lie was dying, even in the capitol, 
and desired fervently to return to 
his own land, On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was nearly in a state of in- 
sensibility ; and although he suffi- 
ciently recovered, to express his hope 
that lie raigiit expire at Abbotsford, 
and raised himself in the carriage 
when he reached the spot vvhicli 
could first give him a view of his 
beloved abode, he had relapsed again 
into a stupor ere he came to the 
house. After lingering two months, 
witli few intervals of consciousness, 
mortification ensued, and he died 
September 21, 1832, aged 61. 

The literary character of Scott 
rests exclusively upon his power of 
combining and embellishing past 
events, and his skill in painting hu- 
man nature. Whether he writes in 
ver.se or in prose, the same magician 
is still at work, calling from the 
tomb the identical iieroes of past 
days, or delineating with the pencil 
of truth the characters of every-day 
life. Although his poetry is deficient 
in the imagination requisite to claim 
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for the author utiqualLlied commen- 
dation, the Scottish people find a 
constant charm in bis descriptions of 
local scenery and habits, into which 
they affirm none but themselves can 
enter, and which they extol, as pass- 
ing in sublimity any thing in other 
aiitliurs. As an English novel-writer, 
sir Walter Scott claims, without 
doubt, the highest place. He was 
the founder of a new school in lite- 
rature ; and his skilful pen has min- 
gled history in such a manner with 
romance, as to give a relisli for re- 
searches into the annals of our ovrn 
:iji\d other countries,which has already 
led to very beiielicial conse(inences 
amongst the young. J/ike a writer of 
liction, he paints liis lieroes rather as 
they ought to liave been, than as 
they were; and for chivalry’s sake, 
has attributed as mucli virtiie as is 
duo to the semi-barbarie middle ages. 
As such productions as the Waverley 
novids have their utility, we may 
assert as a truth, that the novels of 
Scott, while they have cheered many 
a vacant hour, have soothed many a 
weary, and guarded many a danger- 
ous one. l^ain and languor have 
fled before the’ magic spoil wdjich lias 
bt*eri enabled to transform the cham- 
ber of sleepless disease into the 
court, the camp, or the viue-clad 
cottage ; and id though such reading 
be not the prescribed remedy for 
sorrow, nor the autiiorized accupatioii 
of the chamber of sickness, yet that 
may be permitted as a palliative, 
which we know cannot act as a re- 
medy, and that as an honest recre- 
ation which is not a worthy employ- 
ment. 

George, Lord Btron (1788 — 
1824), the most gifted poet of his 
day, w^as son of a captain in the 
guards, and succeeded his great uncle 
in his title, while a schoolboy, 1798, 
He was brought up in narrow cir- 
cumstances and seclusion at Aber- 
deen, by his mother, who had been 
deserted by her husband ; and being 
very weakly when young, and de- 
formed in one foot, he was allowed, 
until nearly ten, instead of going to 


any place of education, to rove upon 
the lulls, that he might brace his 
limbs, a circumstance which, with hi.s 
parent’s peculiar teniper, considerably 
influenced «his future lift. Both at 
Harrow and Cambridge, he displayed 
a great repugnance to discipline of 
every sort ; and quitting the univer- 
sity at nineteen, betook up his abode 
at his hereditary seat, Newstead Ab- 
bey. Here his Hours of Idleness 
appeared in 1807 ; and the Kdin- 
burgh lleview having unjustly cri- 
ticized tlie performance, his English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers came 
forth, and with mtich of the spirit 
of revenge, put down his aS'^ailant. 
Having greatly injured both fortune 
and health by early d'ssipation, he 
determined to travel; and in 1809, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Hoh- 
hoiise, lie jiroceeded by the south of 
Spain to llie Mediterranean, Greece, 
and Turkey, of wdiich tour his Childe 
Huiold gives a sufficiently accurate 
account. This poem laid the foun- 
dation of his fame ; the mere circum- 
stance of being liimself the hero, 
marked as the character is with way- 
ward libertinism, and with a misan- 
thropy consequent upon having ex- 
hausted every resource of earthly 
enjoyment, occasioned vast popu- 
larity ; and the young lord was 
courted on all sides, and admired 
and admonished in turn by such in 
[ the fashionable world as declared an 
interest in his behalf. He now mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir Ralph Mil- 
bauke ; but the careless system of 
splendour which succeeded his union 
having ^ dissipated a large portion of 
his Vife s fortune, disputes ensued ; 
and wdien the lady had returned to 
her father’s liousejord Byron quitted 
England, 1816, a second time, and 
for ever. It was then that he wrote 
his ‘ Farewell,’ one of the most pa- 
thetic and elegantly expressed vme- 
dictory productions in our tongue. 
He passed the Rhine to Venice, 
whence he sent for publication to 
England his Manfied, Sardanapalus, 
Don Juan, and other works, remark- 
able for that licence of remark, mis- 
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anthropy, and hatred of country, 
which must ever be aj check upon 
their circulation. It was in the au- 
tumn of 1823, after visiting Paris, 
that the poet began to indulge his 
feelings towards the Greeks, who 
were struggling for independence. 
Landing at Cefalonia, he sent 
12,000/. for the relief of Missolonghi j 
and arriving at that town soon after, 
he was received with every mark of 
honour that Grecian gratitude could 
devise. His presence, although it 
mitigated the ferocity with which 
the insurgents conducted the war, 
could not heal the dissensions of the 
leaders ; and even when he raised a 
a brigade of Saliotcs, and agreed to 
pay 500 of them out of his own 
purse, he was obliged to disband 
them for their mutinous conduct. 
So unexpected a state of things 
brought on the poet a fit of epilepsy ; 
but although advised by his idiysi- 
cian to quit Misssolonglu for the heal- 
thy air of Zante, he refused, and 
wrote a letter to a friend, wherein 
is a passage indicative, one would 
readily suppose, of a singularly am- 
bitious spirit. ^ 1 cannot quit Greece,’ 
he writes, ‘ while there is a chance 
of my being of utility. There u a 
slake worth milliuns ; such as 1 am, 
and while I can stand at all, 1 must 
stand by the cause.’ Whatever, how- 
ever, were the ultimate hopes of lord 
Uyron, either for himself or the 
Greeks, the cause was soon doomed 
to lose its champion ; for, acquiring 
a severe fever by an exposure to the 
wet, the poet] died, aged thirty-six, 
on the 19th of April, i824. 

No one can deny the prai^> of 
genius to lord Byron ; and as k pa- 
thetic poet he is almost without a 
rival. Selfishness, Iiowcver, is. emi- 
nently conspicuous in all he wrote ; 
and, what is worse, scarcely one of 
his larger works is free from allusions 
and images highly offensive to decen- 
cy, and corrupting to the youthful 
mind. The tone of raillery through- 
out his productions, is but a flimsy 
veil to conceal gross profligacy of 
sentiment ; and Byron could least of 
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all men say, there w'as ‘ no line which, 
iic should wish to blot.’ Ar- 
dent in spirit, his lordship was of 
that class of men of genius who, 
in the contemplation of times and 
scenes long past, and in the more 
mad pursuit of pleasures to come, 
constantly forget the time in hand, 
until all is regret, remorse, and des- 
pair. Like Hebrew verbs, such men 
have no present tense, and are of the 
past and future only. And surely, 
when wc see so many in whom great 
talents have been conspicuous, live 
and die like Byron, genius is to be 
regarded as any thing but a blessing. 
Small consolation indeed is it to re- 
flect, w^ith a poet of similar waywanl- 
ness, that the misleading star is, like 
Lucifer, a star, occupying, at least 
for a time, a place in heaven. 

* Misled by fancy's meteor ray, 

IJy passion diiv'n ; 

But yet that lipUt which led astray 
Was light from heaven !' 

Great personal and mental gifts 
are certainly the means and materials 
of happiness if properly used — that 
is, when they are exercised in con- 
formity with our religious and moral 
duties. Otherwise they arc only so 
many snares and temptations, which 
bad passions and unruly tempers, or 
even negligence, may render as mis- 
chievous, nay ruinous to our tem- 
poral and eternal intcrerts as the 
right use of them would luxve con- 
duced to onr honour and felicity. 

Chahlks Mauhice Talij'.yiiand 
DE pEttiooiiD, one of tlie most extra- 
ordinary instruments of the great 
French revolution, was born at Paris 
of a high family, 1754. He was 
club-footed, and on that account 
treated witli little attection by the 
members of his house ; he, however, 
took orders, and his splendid talents 
procured him such rapid advance- 
ment, that at the ago of thirty-four 
he was made bishop of Antun. On 
the assembly of the Status-general, 
in 1789, the bishop was return- 
ed thereto by the clergy of his 
diocese, and, to the surprise and in- 
dignation of the royal party, pro- 
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posed tbc abolition of tithes, and 
tlie confiscation of all clerical pro- 
perty ; both which measures he saw 
speedily carried. In vain did the 
clergy who had returned him to the 
assembly remonstrate Mulh him on 
iiis unnatural conduct ; lie projected j 
numerous other sweeping reforms, j 
and became so popular with the Ic- j 
veiling factions, that he was deputed 1 
by tlie mayor of Paris to officiate at | 
what was termed the Federation of 
the 14lh of July, 17^i0. On that 
day immense crowds assembled in 
tlie Champ de Mars ; the king, queen, 
and court were present under a tent ; 
jftid at an altar prcjiarcd for mass 
was seen, clad in his episcopal attire, 
and attended by 200 priests in white 
linen with tri-coloured ribbons, M. 
Talleyrand, who, amidst a hurricane 
of wind, and a deluge of rain, cele- 
brated mass, and consecrated both 
the royal standard, and the flags of 
the eighty-three departments, which 
waved over tlic altar. Upon his 
consecration, soon after, of the con- 
stitutional bishops and clergy, the 
pope excommunicated him *as a sa- 
crilegious wretch whereupon Tal- | 
Icvrand relinquished his sacerdotal ! 
office, and turned his mind hencefor- j 
ward to secular aftairs. While on an j 
embassy in England from Louis XVL, « 
1792, Talleyrand was denounced by . 
the repubiicuns as a royalist; and! 
wlicn hesitating wlietlier he should i 
return to France, w'as formally out- | 
lawed. The death of Louis, and the | 
sudden ordinance of the British go- j 
vernmentfor his departure from Eng- 
land, drove him to America, 1791^; 
whence he was recalled in two years 
by the Directory, and made minister 
of foreign affairs. He had resigned 
that post on Buonaparte’s return 
from Kgypt, and when reinstated by 
the consul, laboured to make peace 
witli Germany and England, which 
latter he effected by the treaty of 
Amiens. He was made grand cham- 
berlain and prince of Beiievento, 
wlien Napoleon was declared em- 
peror; but being displaced in 1807 
for advocating peace, he retired to 


his estate of Valengay, to which place 
Buonaparte sent liirn in custody the 
king of Spain and his brother (as at 
p. 136), charging him to keep them 
safely. Napoleon is said to have 
thus made him the jailer of the Spa- 
nish family, in revenge for his con- 
stant opposition to the French inva- 
sion of the Peninsula. In 1813 he 
w'as anxiously recalled to fill his old 
post of foreign minister; but no po- 
litical skill could avert the fall of 
Napoleon, obstinately opposed as he 
was to make concessions that alone 
could save him. When every branch 
of government was in utter confu- 
sion, through the waywardness of 
the emperor, M. Talleyrand empha- 
tically exclaimed, * C’est le com- 
mencement dn fin !’ and became ac- 
tively instrumental in tlie restoration 
of the Bourbons, which was effected 
1814. Louis XV III. again made 
him foreign secretary, and created 
him a peer, as prince de Talleyrand ; 
hut he did not long remain in office, 
and was wholly detached from public 
life during the brief sway of Charles 
X., aft('r whose deposition ho took 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Phi- 
lippe, exclaiming — 'CVstletreizibme! 
Dieii accordc qu’il soit Je dernier!* 
Of the Bourbons he used frequently 
to say that, during their twenty-live 
years’ exile, ‘ ils n'avaient rien ap- 
pris, comnie ils n’avaient rien oublU^* 
The prince acted as ambassador on 
one occasion from Louis Philippe to 
king William IV., and died, aged 
eighty-four, 1838'; wisely enjoining, 
in his last will, that his memoirs, 
compiled by himself, should not be 
given to tlie public until thirty years 
aftcrSiis decease. Tlie dukedom of 
Dino, conferred on the prince by the 
king pf Sicily, 1815, he ceded before 
Ins death to his nephew> Alexander, 
having no issue of his own. Talley- 
rand was a lineal descendant of 
the princess d’Ursino, mentioned 
vol. ii. 423 ; and his family were 
once sovereigns of, Perigord, in 
France. 

During his last illness^ king Louis 
Philippe visited the prince; and there 
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was an attendant lev^e^ as in the old 
regime, to witness the great minister s 
death, after the manner of the days of 
Louis XIV. and XV. * Towards the 
middle of the day,’ says an eye-wit- 
ness, ‘ the prince began to grow more 
restless and feverish. I could not re- 
sist the temptation of seeking relief 
from the stifled air of that close 
chamber, and passed througli to the 
drawing-room. I was verily astounded 
at tile scene which there met niy 
eyes. Never shall 1 forget the im- 
pression produced by the transition 
from that silent room, — that bed of 
suffering, — to the crowded apart- 
ment, wliere troops of friends — all 
the HUe of tlie society of Paris — were 
assembled. There was a knot of 
busy jjoliticians, with ribbons at their 
button-holes, — some witli powdered 
heads, some with bald heads, — ga- 
thered around the blazing fire. I 
observed, too, some of tlic diploma- 
tist’s oldest friends, who had come 
hither from real and sincere attach- 
ment, and wdio took no part in the 
eager debates of I he political chain- j 
pions. In one corner was seated a 
coterie of ladies, discussing topics 
entirely foreign to the lime and 
place. Sometimes a low burst of 
light laughter would issue from among 
them, in spite of the reprimanding 
‘ Chuts,* which, upon these occasions, 
rose from the further end of the room. 
On a sofa, near the wdndo w, lay ex tend- 
ed at full length, the youthful and love- 
ly duchess de V., wiili a bevy of young 
beaux, all ‘jeune France,’ kneeling 
on the carpet beside her, or sitting 
low at her feet on the cusiiion of the 
divan. The scene was altogether 
one of other times. It seemed as 
though the lapse of centuries might 
be forgotten, and that we were car- 
ried back at a bound to the days of 
Louis Quatorze, and to the death- 
bed of Mazarin. At length, how- 
ever, tile conversation ceased, and 
every eye was turned toward the 
slowly-opening door of the prince’s 
chamber. A domestic entered with 
downcast looks and swollen eves. In 
an instant every one was on tlie alert, 


and there was a simultaneous rush 
to the door of the apartment. M. de 
Talleyrand was at that moment seated 
on the side of the bed, supported in 
the arms of his secretary. It was 
evident that deatli had set his seal 
upon that marble brow ; yet wa.s 1 
struck with the still-existing vigour 
of the countenance. It seemed as if 
all the life which had once sufficed 
to furnish forth the whole being wore 
now centered in the brain. From 
time to time he raised his head with 
a sudden movement, shaking back 
the long grey locks which impeded 
his sight, and ^azed around ; and 
then, satisfied w'ith the result of his 
examination of that crowded room, a 
triumphant smile would pass across 
his features, and liis head w'ould again 
fall upon his bosom. If there be 
truth in the assertion, that it is a satis- 
faction to die amid the tears and la- 
mentations of multitudes of fi lends 
and hosts of relatives, tlien indeed 
must his last feeling tow^ards tlie 
world he was for ever quitting, have 
been one of entire approbation and 
content for be expired amid regal 
pomp and rev erence ; and of all tliose 
whom lie, perhaps, ' would liimself 
have called together, none were want- 
ing. The aged friend of his maturity, 
the fixir young idol of his age, were 
gathered on bended knee beside bis 
bed ; and if the words of comfort, 
whispered from the book by tlie 
ministering priest, failed to reach bis 
car, it was because their sound was 
stifled by the louder wailings of those 
whom in life he had loved so well.’ 
In the presence of this large assem- 
bly did the prince expire ; -but his 
remains were interred in the chapel 
of his estate at Valen<;ay, without 
the slightest pomp or parade. 

Robert Stewart, Viscount Cas- 
TLEREAGU, held the important of- 
fice of secretary-at-war from 1812 
until 1822, being the chief minister 
for ^ England in continental affairs 
during the last years of Napoleon, 
He was an energetic and indefati- 
gable statesman, though seldom po- 
pular amongst the middle and lower 
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classes in" the empire, on account of 
his attachment to ancient forms and 
institutions, and his marked dislike 
of the modern spirit of innovation. 
During a nervous illness, brought on 
by incessant application during the 
arduous session of 1824, he put a pe- 
riod to his existence at his seat, North 
Cray in Kent, in August of that year, 
at the age of 55, having just before 
succeeded his father as marquis of 
Londonderry. 

(tjsokoj. t/ANNiNo, soH of an un- 
fortunate literary man, after an edu- 
cation at- Eton, and Christ church, 
i)?cford, obtained a scat in jiarlia- 
jn^nt through lord Larisdowne. Tiie 
death of lord Castlcreagli, 1824, placed 
him a second time in the office of fo- 
reign secretary ; and, on the decease 
of lord Liverpool, he was made pre- 
mier, 1827. licing iti ill health at 
this period, from a cold caught at the 
funeral of the duke of York, he was 
unable to bear tlte excitement which 
a very spirited opposition caused 
him ; and in August of the same 
year he died, aged 50. More in- 
clined to shape his course to the spi- 
rit of the times.than lord Castlereagh, 
and regarding expediency too often 
as right, Mr. Canning was a[)plauded 
by a large party in the nation. As 
an orator lie was eloquent, and clas- 
sically correct ; and Ids satirical pow- 
er was so irresistible, that it often in- 
sured him the victory. He wrote 
much in the periodicals of the day ; 
and ‘ Elijah's Mantle,’ on the death 
of Mr- Pitt, whose principles he had 
originally upheld, was long a popular 
specimen oi his poetry, 

John Scott, Eahl of Eldon, and 
his brother, William lord Stowell, 
two singular examples of the advan- 
tages whicli higfi talents possess over 
birth in a free country, were sons 
of a worthy person engage^d in the 
coal trade at ISTewcastlc-upon-Tyne ; 
and being enabled by the aid of a 
friend to complete at Univei'sity col- 
lege, Oxford, the liberal education 
commenced at the freeschool of their 
native town, rose both of them to 
high rank in the law. William, the 


elder, became judge of the'’ Con- 
sistory Court of London, and a baron ; 
and John, the younger, lord high 
chancellor of England, and an earl. 
On raising the latter to the peerage, 
1821, king George IV. commanded 
that, in the patent granting him the 
titles of viscount Enconibe, and earl 
of Eldon, it sliould be recited, ‘ that 
his majesty conferred tlie same, in 
consideration of bis profound know^- 
ledge of the laws of his country, and 
of the distinguished ability and inte- 
grity which he has invariably evinced 
in administering them in his office of 
chancellor, during a period of nine- 
teen years.' Lord Stowell died, aged 
91, 1830, and lord Eldon, aged 87, 
1837. 

John Jkub, son of an alderman of 
Drogheda, after an education at Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, became rector 
of Abington in Ireland, and an arch- 
deacon. In 1821 he joined Mr. Cos- 
tello, the catliolic clergyman of his 
own parish, in calling upon the in- 
Imbitants to refrain from joining the 
soen't political associations then form- 
ing to separate Irtdand from Great 
Ilrituin ; and on a Sunday in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Costtdlo liavi ng summoned 
his flock to liis chapel, he there, at 
tlie altar, presented to them Mr. Jebb, 
wdio, in an address which occupied 
some time, .earnestly entreated them 
to remain faithful to their king and 
country. The matter was noticed in 
the British parliament ; and few simi- 
lar attempts having been made to 
unite the opposing creeds in a stand 
for tlie Iciws, Mr. Jebb was, in 1823, 
chos,en to lill the then vacant see of 
Limerick. The whole labour of this 
worthy prelate s life, beyond the du- 
ties of his diocese, w'as to promote 
the union of parties in Ireland ; and 
he constantly urged, as well in his 
seat in parliament, as in his writings 
and by his example, that more good 
would be cffc'cted with the Irish 
catholics, and more conversions made 
amongst them, by displaying before 
them, without controversy, the su- 
perior beauty and simplicity of a 
purified form of faith, than by all the 
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attempts at coercion in the world. 
He warmly supported emigration 
from Ireland, as a means of relieving 
the country ; and predicted that, by 
degrees, under a determined wish for 
conciliation shown by the protestant 
side, tranquillity, wliich bad been so 
long absent from the island, would 
be eventually re-established. To- 
wards the close of his valuable life, 
bishop Jebb was deprived of tlie use 
of Ins right arm by a paralytic stroke : 
that affection, however, he survived 
several years, and died at Wands- 
worth, Surrey, 1833, aged o9. As a 
preacher and senatorial speaker. Dr. 
Jebb was celebrated for perspicuity 
and logical force ; and though it was 
his lot to have his main friendships , 
amongst the evangelical party in the 
English church, it is singular that no 
divine ever di.splaycd more his at- 
tachment to hign-church princi])lcs. 

Reginald Heber (1783 — 1826), 
born at Mai pas, Cheshire, was the 
son of a divine, and educated at 
Brazennose college, Oxford. An 
English prize poem, entitled ‘ Pales- 
tine,’ brought him into notice, and 
an essay ‘On the Sense of Honour’ 
occasioned his election to a fellow- 
ship at All Souls. After taking or- 
ders, he travelled in Russia, Ger- 
many, and the Crimea, and on his 
return was presented to the family 
living of Hodnet, Salop, iind married 
dean Shipley’s daughter. In 1815 
he preached the Bampton lecture on 
‘ The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter,’ published soon 
after a life of Jeremy Taylor, and in 
1822 was chosen preacher to the 
society of Lincoln’s-inn, the itsual 
stepping-stone to high proferrfient. 
On the decease of Dr, Middleton, he 
was offered the see of Calcutta ; and 
after hesitating some time for private 
reasons, he accepted it, and sailed 
for India, 1823. On Ascension-day, 
1824, he held his 6rst visitation in 
the cathedral of Calcuttii; and he 
subsequently made progresses through 
various parts of Ins vast diocese, ebn- 
seciatin^ churches, &c, W'hile on a 
similar journey, lie arrived at Ti- 
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rutchinopoli, April 1, 1826 ; and on 
the next morning he was found dead 
in a bath (which he was accustomed 
to use before breakfast), having been 
seized with apoplexy, in his 43d year. 
His * Narrative of a Journey, through 
the Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay,’ was publislied 
by liis widow, and is an interesting 
work. The bishop was an amiable 
man, but, from an early low-church 
bias, entertained a most uncatholic, 
and therefore unchristian enmity, to- 
wards bis llomisb brethrtm. This is 
strongly instanced by his letter to 
the Syrian bishop of St. Tliomas,y)ri 
the Malabar coast ; wherein he cciii- 
oiisly incites him and his flock to a 
sort of revolt again^t a power whicli 
first planted Christianity in India on 
that very sjiot. 

Sill James Allan Park (1763 — 
1838), an eminent judgi', was born at 
Edinburgh, (where his father prac- 
tised ill medicine witli great reputa- 
tion) ; and after a liberal education, 
came, under the patronage ol‘ tlie 
curl of Mansfield, to London, wlien? 
be devoted himself to the study of 
law. Having coin]>leted the usual 
course of terms, he wlis called to the 
bar, 1785, and soon acquln^d notice 
by his acuteness in mercantile law, 
and in cases of marine insurance. The 
incorruptible integrity of his prin- 
ciples, and his manly eloquence in 
defence of injured female virtue, 
drew upon him the royal notice ; and 
in 1816 he was raised to a judgeship 
of the common-pleas. After presid- 
ing on the Ixmch two and twenty 
years, with equity and dignity, he 
died, after a brief but severe illness, 
aged 75, 1838. To those who knew 
this excellent man in private life, a 
few words on the manner in wliich 
he adorned society will not be un- 
acceptable. Having originally come 
to the metropolis stored with good 
principles, he observed how easily 
young men, less fortified than him- 
self, were caught in its innumerable 
snares. To warn such, therefore, of 
their danger, to urge them along the 
paths of religion and virtue, by the 
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aid, not only of his advice, but of his 
purse, and to extricate them, if pos- 
sible, when they had fallen into diffi- 
culties, became, so soon as he saw 
lumself prosper in his profession, his 
darling labour ; and numerous at 
tliis liour arc they who live indebted 
to that labour (under God) for their 
virtue. To his dying day the same 
Christian love of his species ]>os- 
scssed him. In urbanity no man 
surpassed him. To every appeal he 
listened, whether of the necessitous, 
or the aggrieved ; freely and with sin- 
gular proinpitude gave both his mo- 
ney and liis opinion ; and affectidn- 
atejy enjoined, as required, either 
ji^Jacnce, or exertion, or hope. To 
no man could more admirably apply 
the ‘bis dal qui cito dat.' lie re-- 
yarded it a sin not to answer a letter^ 
even from tlie importunate ; and not- 
withstanding the claims of liis pro- 
fession oil his time, ever answered 
with [iromptitudc. The ‘first post’ 
was his favourite one. As a sup- 
porter of the church of England, he 
w'lis a most exemplary person. Alike 
removeit from , fanatical zeal and 
lukewarmness, he was a sound Anglo- 
catholic, in the strictest sense of the 
term ; and he aiJsociatecl and formed 
frirmdsliips with some of the most 
enligh timed prelates and other di- 
vines of his day. Of the lister epis- 
copal church of Scotland he was (see 
vol. ii. 179.) the substantial friend 
in need. As the promoter of public 
i liarities, he was ever on the alert ; 
and his paternal regard for one of 
them, tlie Magdalen, has mainly tend- 
<‘d, under God, to place that most 
benevolent institution out of the 
reach of fortune. Though he loved, 
as far as virtue might, the elevation 
of rank, and the relinements of good 
soeiety, to which he had always been 
habituated, he abominated nridc; and 
the )17th psalm was usually referred 
to by liim when privately counselling 
liis young friends, as the triumph of 
an ruimble heart over the selfishnes.s, 
boastfulness, and tyranny of earthly 
grandeur. ‘ Mark me,’ said he to a 
youth, whom he was thus paternally 


advising; ‘ ever be good, and try to be 
great, — but never be proud : again 
and again I have passed where the 
proud great man had been — I sought 
him — but his place could nowhere 
be found!’ But it was in his home, 
and in the bosom of his own family 
(that truest test of character) that he 
was to be seen to perfection. There, 
did that Christian philanthropy, that 
beautiful solicitude for the wants of 
his fellow-creatures, have its source ; 
his continual effort to make every 
one love him at home, w^as but the 
well-spring of that ample stream of 
benevolence, which flow^ecl fortli with 
deep but tranquil waters to diffuse 
tlie fruits of joy and peace abroad. 

‘ To see judge Park,’ said the late 
estimable bishop Van Mildert in the 
author’s presence, ‘ in his home, and 
with his family around him, is to see 
a Christian gentleman performing 
every apostolical injunction as af- 
fects society, with ardour.’ A trea- 
tise on the ‘ Law of Marine Insur- 
ance,’ (now regarded as authority on 
the subject), a memoir of his friend 
William Stevens (see S/emw), de- 
lightful for its cheerful piety and 
Waltonian simplicity, and a tract on 
the ‘ .Sacrament,’ are the chief puf)- 
liblied w orks of tliis most estimable 
man. 

The Honouiiable Phiup Pusey 
(1745—18:28), thirteenth child of the 
lirst vi.scoiint b'olkestone, and bro- 
.tlier of the first carl of Radnor, was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. His- 
family ’name was Bouverie; but in 
conformity with the will of Mrs. Al- 
len, sister and co-heir of John Pusejv 
cs(p, he changed it, by royal sign- 
manual, for that of Pusey, 1 784. The 
whole life of this nobleman was a 
career of Christian benevolence. A 
sound member of the Anglo-catholic 
church, his labour^ was to aid her to* 
the best of his ability; and, among 
many serviceable tracts which ho pub- 
lislied, his ‘ Communion Office, with 
Pmyers,’ had great success, and has run 
through many editions. His purse 
was ever open to the needy; and 
there were few benevolent institu- 
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tions existing in the time of Mr. 
Pusey in England, which did not 
register his name as a munificent 
patron. Of many of the best of those 
public charities in the metropolis, lie 
was a leader and director ; and the 
Magdalen owes to him and his family, 
under God, much of its present success. 
Mr, Pusey married Lucy, daughter 
of Robert, earl of Harborough, and 
widow of sir Robert Cave, bart. 5 his 
second sou, by whom is the present 
estimable and learned regius professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, Dr. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, born 1800. The 
hon. Mr. Pusey died, aged 83, 1828. 

Alkxander Bennett (1737 — 
1816), lineally descended from sir 
.John Bennett, the ancestor of tlic 
Tankcrville family, , held a patent 
office in the Exchequer-office, and 
was many years treasurer both of the 
Magdalen charity and Mordeu col- 
lege (for decayed Turkey merchants), 
Blackheath — being, on his mothers 
side, a descendant of sir John Mor- 
den, the founder of the latter. Like 
that of his friend, the hon. Mr. 
Pusey, his life wiis marked by a most 
benevolent spirit; and he devotr^d a 
large portion of his handsome annual 
income to the relief of the necessitous 
— employing almoners often, that Iiis 
name might not be used. This con- 
duct of Mr. Bennett and of liis b<Tore- 
named friend, is here mentioned, 
merely to show that there is no peo- 
ple who can be said more rigidly to 
put in practice than the English, 
the injunction of the Saviour of man- 
kind, ‘ Do not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them.^ As n.ations, for 
the virtues and crimes of the indi- 
viduals that compose them, caw only 
be rewarded or punished in* their 
collective state, and in a temporal 
manner, it is not going too far to 
ex|[>rcss an opinion, therefore, that 
Britain, for the unexampled private 
and silent beneficence of the rich 
to the poor, far exceeding in annual 
sterling value the relief (vast in 
amount of money as that is) afforded 
by more obvious channels, was fa- 
voured by a gracious Providence, 
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throughout a reign alike remarkable 
for its duration and its political strug- 
gles, by not only an exemption from 
the horrors of intestine war, but by 
its extraordinary rise in wealth, ge- 
neral prosperity, and power. Mr. 
Bennett died of a sudden illness, 
w'hcn at an inn, on his way home 
from a short residence in Kent, aged 
81, 1818. 

John Pkince (17,53 — 1833), born 
in London, and maternally descended 
from admiral Blake, completed his 
education at Oriel college, Oxford, 
and took holy orders (being ordained 
deacon by bisliop I-«owtli,) 1776. 
His friendship with the unhappy Dr. 
Dodd led him to take a great inteiyst 
in the welfare of the Magdalen clia- 
rit}' ; and in 1789, tw^elve years after 
the ignominious end of the doctor, 
he was chosen chaplain and secre- 
tary of that benevolent institution. 
Dr. Dodd’s conduct had nearly 
brought ruin upon the charity ; and 
the ciiapt‘1 subscriptions, at the time 
of Mr. Prince’s election, rarely 
amounted to a guinea on the Sunday, 
— it being then the practice to allow 
places of divine worsliip belonging 
to tliC established church, that were 
extra-parochial, as is the Magdalen 
chapel, to defray their costs by re- 
ceiving th(* voluntary contributions 
of the congregation on admission. 
Tickets, purcha.scd in the week at 
the shops, had been, in Dr. Dodds 
time, the media of entrance ; but the 
plan was now changed, and the re- 
ceipts gnidually rose, between 1790 
and 1815, from less than a guinea, as 
aforesaid, to thirty, forty, fifty, and 
occasionally even sixty pounds, per 
Sunday. It might be imagined, by 
those unacquainted with tlic order 
preserved in the chapel arrangements, 
that ^ the Magdalen congregations 
were, from this extraordinary amount 
of door-subscriptions, of a peculiar 
chanicter ; that the people who com- 

f )osed them were, in fact, fashionable 
oungers, and more like those who 
form the audiences of the theatres, 
than such as go to the house of 
prayer to worship in sincerity and 
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truth. But such was not the fact. 
Very many titled pcMsons, and occa- 
sionally members of the royal family, 
attended the chapel, especially in the i 
evenings ; but the main assemblage 
was unvarying as to the people com- 
posing it, and indeed no parish 
church had a less shifting flock. 
As to the manner and order of di- ' 
vine service, nothing hut the most 
orthodox high-church arrangement 
was therein allowed in Mr. Prince's 
time. The whole tenor was in con- 
formity with the rubric, and ap- 
proached, on occasion, as much as 
pcjssible, that of an university clumcl, 
and the service of cathedrals. It is 
tr^j^ there were attractions ; but they 
w\?re of the allowed and simplest 
kind. There was admirable music, 
a good organist, sw<'0t voices, and 
Handers wished-for harmony. There 
was, without excefdion, the best 
reader of tin* church of England’s h«*aii- 
tiful liturgy in the desk — the (‘haplain 
himself. Soon after ordination, xMr. 
Prince’s reading had been listened to 
with surprise and gratilication b) 
(iarrick himself ; insomuch that the 
actor begged his own atid Mr. Prince's 
friend, the rev. Mr. Tow nicy, to in- 
troduce him to tlie young divine. 
At Mr. Townley’s table the njeeting 
according!) took place, 1777 ; and so 
extraordinary was tlie pleasure ex- 
pressed by Mr. Garrick, that he took 
u[)oii liim to note down the mode in 
whicli IVIr. Prince read certain pas- 
sages he had proposed to him— -not 
in Shakspeare or any other of the 
dramatists— but in the Bible and the 
book of Common Prayer. Subse- 
quently was published, ‘ Mr. Gar- 
rick’s Method of Reading the Clmreh 
Service.’ There was also another 
source of attraction at the Magdalen. 
Besides two talented evening preach- 
ers, of orthodox sentiments, Mr. 
Mathew', afterwards vicar of Green- 
wich, and Mr. Stevens, subsequently 
dean of Rochester, the wliole range 
of leading divines of our church were 
h(jard, in a sort of succession, in its 
jmlpit; and if a certain small portion 
of the congregation — the shifting part 


— did venture to come with * itching 
cars,’ in the mere hankering after 
novelty and change, they usually went 
away from the sterling old church- 
of-England divscourscs they heard 
preached there, with ‘ tingling’ ones. 
It was the frequent remark of the 
prelates, as well as of the other or- 
ders of the clergy who thus occasion- 
ally officiated, ‘that they never re- 
membered to have noticed a more 
devout, attentive, or generally well- 
ordered assemblage in any place of 
divine worship.* It is not going too 
far to say, that much of this order 
and success were, under God, attri- 
butable to the exertions of the chap- 
lain ; the labour of whose life was to 
iirid friends for the charity, and to 
consult by day and night for its best 
interests. Tiiat lie was splendidly 
aided in tlic w'ork by some of the 
j best of men, fon^most among whom, 
were the lion. Mr. Pusey, and judge 
Park, is also true. His more imme- 
diatcj spiritual occupation, in refer- 
ence to the wants of the inmates of 
the establishment, can never be duly 
estimated by the world. It is enough 
that numerous are the hearts which 
still, in every prayer to heaven, min- 
gle the remembrance of him wdio first 
drew them from the dominion of 
vice, and encouraged them in the 
great task of repentance. 

Mr. Prince had been presented to 
the vicarage of Gray's Thurrock by 
his kinsman, John Button, esq., 1 784 ; 
hut he resigned it in J 793 for tliat of 
Enford, Wilts, where his name will 
long be j^pmeinbered for having ob- 
tained private subscriptions enough 
among liis town friends, to rebuild 
the (jhurcli, which had been nearly 
destroyed by the fall on it of its 
steeple, when struck by lightning 
during a storm in 1817; as well as 
for Ihs founding in tlie parish, with 
competent funds, a Sunday school. 
As the chaplain of ‘ Nol)ody’s Club’ 
(see Wiliiam Stevens) 1800, he in- 
creased an already very large circle 
of friends, many of them leading 
members of tlie church and the law ; 
and he died; as he had lived, vene- 
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rated for his guileless charaeter and 
unaffected piety, in his eighty-first 
year, 1833. llis remains were in- 
terred at St. Mark’s, Kennington ; 
and, out of respect for his services, 
were attended to tlie grave by all the 
leading governors of the Magdalen 
charity. 

Some single sermons, a valuable 
series of critiques on Hiandd’s music 
jis i)erforinod at the Ilanovcr-sqiiare 
concerts, (for he was a scientific lover 
of music,) and an edition (of singular 
accuracy) of the ‘ Grudus ad Parnas- 
snm,’ with numerous fresh examples, * 
were Mr. Prince’s only published 
works. Of his clerical reading a 
slight description may be given. It 
was far removed from theatrical dis- 
play, essentially natural, and accu- 
rately adapted in style to the charac- 
ter of thesubjoct— whether narrative, 
in tlie form of harangue, precatory, 
minatory, didactic, or other. In the 
affectionate diction of parts of the 
Eucharistic office, its effect was sooth- 
ing, elevating ; in those of the bap- 
tismal, it was convincing, spirited, and 
as of the ambassador of (’hrist ; in | 
the announcing of the decalogue, 
most dignified and authoritative ; in 
the burial service, solemn and touch- 
ing in the extreme. None hut those 
wh.o regularly attended the Magdalen 
service, could form a notion of the 
effect produced by his impressive 
reading of the accustomed prayers, 
varied as was his tone and expression, 
according as the respective portions 
of the liturgy demand such change. 
And, in the ]e.ssons of the day, so 
marked was often the influence upon 
the general mind of the congregation, 
it fro(piently occurred at the cloke of 
each, that no one rose — the pfeople 
lemaining riveted to their seats, as if 
in contemplation of what they had 
seen rather than heard. Numerous 
were they who came forward to de- 
clare that, until they wit;nessed this 
chaste recitation of the service, they 
had never felt the divine character of 
the English liturgy ; and very many 
were known to come regularly from 
considerable distances — persons of 


consideration and piety, as well as of 
taste — to be present w'hen certain 
chapters in the four Evangelists, and 
in the Acts of the Apostles (the lat- 
ter connected with St. Paul’s im- 
pri.sonments, trials, and defences, — 
the former with our Lord’s betrayal, 
trial, and death,) were in the day’s 
service. 

We have been the more led to 
this brief exposition of Mr. Prince’s 
style of reading, because we regret to 
find that, in a recent movement 
among orthodox churchmen to re- 
form the Anglo-catholic church, an 
eflbrt which all horn in catholicity, who 
pray for the church in unity, and w|io 
hate schism, must fully apprcciaie 
aud applaud, good reading lias been 
somewliat slightingly spoken of. It 
has been enjoined to the clergy to go 
through the beautiful service of the 
liturgy piously, but witliout energy 
of expression, or variety of tone and 
manner, lest they should be thought 
to act it. We should liope, however, 
that the learned and holy iiiori who 
lead the movement, anxious as thc}^ 
are to make the congregations of onr 
churches go to pray ratlier than toh(*ar 
‘ the foolishness of preaching,* will be 
shortly induced to sec the matter in 
its true light ; and they may be 
assured tliat the comparatively per- 
fect style w'hich we have lauded, free 
alike from aetbig on the one hand, 
and from cheerless monotony on tlie 
other, would, w^ith the blessing of 
the great Head and Founder of our 
faith, as it did thiough the ministry 
of the subject of our brief memoir, 
win many over to walk in the paths 
of righteousness. 

Thomas Pkinck (1787 — 1830), 
son of the preceding, completed his 
education at Wadham college, Ox- 
! ford, entered into holy orders, 1811, 

I became a fellow of liis college, and 
graduated D.D. In the year of his 
ordination, he was invited by the 
duke of Brunswick Oels to become 
the preceptor of his two sons, the pre- 
sent reigning duke, and his brother ; 
and during the space of nearly five 
years, he had unlimited control over 
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the establishment of the young 
princes, at Vauxhall, near the me- 
tropolis, In 1815 he accompanied 
liis pupils to Brunswick ; but soon 
after lost his patron and friend, their 
illustrious parent, who fell at Quatre 
Bras, two days previously to the con- 
flict of Waterloo, and whose corpse 
Jlr. Prince saw carrying from the 
fu'ld to the palace of l^acken, at the 
tnonu‘nt of his arrival at Brussels, 
June Ibth. Dr. Prince subsequently 
became chaplain to the duke of Kent, 
at Brussels, and to the countess of 
Atlihme, at the Hague ; and while 
c.nticipatiiig preierment from various 
lK^.,ii quarters, he was seized with an 
inflainmation of the throat (occa- 
sioned by exposure on a cold day, 
after preaching a charity-sermon in 
the metropolis), which terminated 
1 1 is life ill a few days at Brompton, 
in liis 48d year, 18.‘10. The only 
])iiblished production of Dr. Prince 
(who died a bachelor) was a series of 
‘ Lectures on the Beatitudes/ 

Fkancis IIi:niiy Eoukton, eighth 
and last earl of Bridgewater, who 
(lied in IHiJJ), placed 8000/. at the 
disposal of the president of the Royal 
Society, to he ‘paid to such persons 
as he should ajipoint ; each of such 
persons being bound to w rite, print, 
and publisli, 1000 copies of a work 
on the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, as nuinifcsteil in the creation. 
The president, with the advice of 
the nrchhisliops and bisiiops, agreed 
on selecting eiglit men of talent for 
the weak, and the lot fell upon the 
following: 1. WhewcH, who took as- 
tronomy and general physics, con- 
sidered with reference to natural the- 
ology ; 2. hucklamU geology and 
mineralogy ; 8. Bril, the human hand ; 
4. llogrt, animal and vegetable pltysi- 
ology ; 5. Protit, chemistry, meteor- 
ology, and the functions of digestion ; 
6. Vkahters, adaptation of external 
nature to man’s moral and intellectual 
constitution ; 7. Kidd, the adaptation 
of external nature to man’s physical 
condition ; 8. KMt/, the history, ha- 
bits, and instinct of animals. There 
will ever be various opinions, accord- 
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ing to the multitudinous tastes of 
mankind, as to the peculiar merits of 
the respective ‘ Bridgewater Trea- 
tises but it is certainly a question 
whetlier, as a whole, they have not, 
from their uniform attempt * ad cap- 
tandum,’ their unqualified popular 
construction, failed in effecting the 
object (if wc understand that rightly) 
of the well-intentioned but eccentric 
nobleman, whose bequest has given 
them existence. There is a vast deal 
in each of them to interest and please 
the mind of the general reader j but, 
considering the authors, there is an 
extraordinary paucity of all that 
which we should have thought the 
I subject offered for exposition de- 
I mauded. 

Humphry Davy (1778— 1829), 
the most distinguished chemist of his 
age, was born at Penzance, and, in 
his t\v(mtietli year, commenced his 
career of experiment. Resolving to 
ascertain the properties of nitrous 
oxide (since called laughing-gas,) he 
inhaled it, at llieriskof iillinghis lungs 
with atiua-fortis, a deadly poison to 
all animals ; and after experiencing 
its exciting effects, as respects rapid 
locomotion, and boisterous laughter, 
lie breathed it in so concentrated a 
state, as that aqua-fortis w^as formed 
in his mouth. When appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the royal insti- 
tution, 1801, his lectures, both on 
account of his bold experiments, and 
fascinating oratory, were attended by 
all the rank and talent of the king- 
dom. Those on agriculture, form a 
most valuable philosophical work ; 
hut his fame especially rests upon his 
development of the laws of Voltaic 
Electricity. Although the French 
were in the midst of a bitter war 
with us, tlieir Institute granted the 
professor the Fii-st Consul's prize for 
the greatest electrical discovery. He 
next proved that the fixed alkalies 
have metallic bases ; a matter which 
had long engaged the attention of 
philosophers in search of the causes 
of earthquakes, &c. He illustrated 
his theory by decomposing alkalies 
and earth in a mimic volcano : ‘ A 
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mountaiu (says an eye-witness), had 
been modellc^d in clay, and a c|iian- 
tity of the metallic bases introduced 
into its interior : on water being 
I)ourcd into it, the metals were 
thrown into violent action, succes- 
sive explosions followed, red hot lava 
was seen flowing down its sides from 
a crater in miniature, lightning played 
around, and, in the instant of dra- 
matic illusion, the tuinultuoiis ap- 
plause and cheering of the audience 
might almost have been regarded as 
the sliouts of the alarmed fugitives of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii.* In 1812 
the professor was knighted ; and after 
a visit to the contineiit, commenced 
his celebrated investigation into the 
nature of fire-damp in coal mines : 
the result was his safety-lamp. He 
iH'xt devott'd much time to the ma- 
terials for dyeing ; and the drifsaUing 
jirocesses (which prepare the various 
compounds for the dyers), W(‘ie very 
considerably facilitated by his ing(‘- 
nuity. In 1818 he took his d<*par- 
ture for Naples, to examine the pa- 
pyri found in Ilerculaneiun, and if 
possible, to discover some method of 
separating the leaves from each other ; 
but iiis efforts failed, and returning 
to England, 1820, lie was elected 
president of the royal society. His 
liealth soon after began to decline, in 
consequence of incessant application : 
so jealous was he of any interruption 
to his studios, that he would put on 
one shirt over tlie other, for appear- 
ance sake, rather than lose time in 
taking off the under one, and would 
deprive Iiiniself of the proper allow- 
ance of rest. It was at tlilt period 
that he published his ‘ Salmonia,’ a 
very pleasing book on fishing*; and 
visiting Italy, with a hope of regain- 
ing his strengtli, he wrote his ‘ CJonso- 
lations in Travel, or the Last Days of 
a Philosopher,^ a work which has so 
much of imagination in it, that a 
great poet declared, ‘ had not Davy 
been a philosopher, he would have 
been the first poet of his day.* He 
expired at Geneva, 1829, aged 51. 

pEUciA Hf.mans, daughter of an 
Irish gentleman, married and settled 


in Wales. After the birth of five 
sons, her iiusband deserted her, and 
she devoted lierself to authorship for 
support ; on the death of her mo- 
ther, she returned to Liverpool, her 
native city, whence she emigrated to 
Dublin, and died there, 1835, having 
only a few months enjoyed tlie pen- 
sion of 300/. obtained uir lier by sir 
Robert Peel. Mrs. Hemans holds a 
high place amongst the lyric, de- 
scriptive, and pathetic poets of our 
day ; her chief fault lies in the fre- 
quent adoption of an unauthorized 
and mechanical metre, which grates 
on the ear, and constantly draws 
the reader’s attention from the suli- 
jeet. 

Thomas Lawrenck, born at Bris- 
tol, of humble parents, obtained the 
title of ‘the woruh'rful boy of De- 
vizes,* for painting the portraits of 
his father’s eustoiners, wlien he ki'pt 
an inn in that town. At Bath, the 
young artist started on his own re- 
sponsibility at fifteen ; and being in- 
vited to London, on account of his 
.«uec<*ss in guinea-portrait.s, be soon 
found himself superior to thc^ cla-ss 
of cheap likeness-painters in the me- 
tropolis. His person and manners 
were attractive ; and before he had 
reached his twentietli year, his repu- 
tation for case and grace of head was 
fully established. Introduced to 
George IV., tliat monarch knigliti'd 
him, and obtained his admission to 
the Royal Academy ; and, says Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, ‘ though emi- 
nent painters lived when lie com- 
menced, and others equally eminent 
arose during his career, it cannot be 
said with truth, that his ascendancy 
w^as ever in danger, or that a rival 
eclipsed his brightness.’ The s/ime 
writer adds, that wealth fell upon 
him as rain through a sieve ; gold 
poured upon liim as it never poured 
upon painter either before or since ; 
yet he was not only poor, he was 
embarrassed. He kept no splendid 
establishment, gave no expensive 
dinners : he exacted high prices from 
his sitters, and was paid large sums 
by engravers for leave to work from 
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his pictures ; yet he lived from hand 
to mouth, and died in debt, 1830, 
aged 60. Sir Thomas will long live 
in his female portraits, and in the 
natural ease wherewith he has en- 
dued ins likenesses generally; he 
had, without an attempt to flatter, 
the art of giving an air of quality to 
all who consented to sit to him. 

Samuel Colekidcse, a poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Bristol, educated at Christ’s hospital 
and ('ambridge, and after accompa- 
nying sir Alexander Ball, governor 
of Malta, as secretary, dedicated him- 
self wholly to literary pursuits. In 
coiivorsatioiial eloquence, Coleridge 
Wife unrivalled : and perhaps the 
soundest proofs of liis original mode 
of thinking, superior to any thing in 
liis puldisliecl works, might be de- 
duccid from a well-digested register 

his selected observations on men 
and things. His mind not bearing 
to be chained long to any one sub- 
ject, all his productions are desultory. 
He died, 1834, aged 61, in the house 
of his amiable friend, Mr. Gillmun, 
at iiighgate, 

Hannah Moue was daughter of a 
village schoolmaster, at Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire ; and the friendship 
of Dr. Stonhouse enabled her to open 
a seminary for young ladies at Bris- 
tol. At eighteen slie produced her j 
pastoral drama of * Tlie Search after 
Happiness,’ at which period she had 
pupils in her school older than her- 
self. Its success, and the communi- 
cations of Garrick, induced her to go 
on as an author ; and her ‘ Sacred 
Dramas,’ published in 1782, gained 
her the esteem of Dr. Johnson, and 
introduced her to a large circle of 
literary characters. Her ‘ Strictures 
on Female Education* induced the 
royal family to command her to 
frame some directions for the educa- 
tion of the princess Charlotte, whidi 
she accordingly did in ‘ Hints to- 
wards forming the Character of a 
young Princess ;* and she was soon 
after enabled to give up her pupils 
to her sisters, and to enjoy tlie fruits 
of her labours. Her religious novel 
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of ‘ Coelcbs,’ 1809, attracted very ge- 
neral notice, and was translated iiito 
French and German : the masculine 
style of tliat work is very conspi- 
cuous, and bishop Porteus is said to 
have had a hand in its production. 
Her * Essay on the Character and 
Writings of St. Paul,’ written at se- 
venty years of age, is perhaps her 
best, and certainly, under circum- 
stances, an astonishing work. Siie 
died, 1833, aged 88. 

Carl von Weber, born in Hol- 
stein, of wealthy parents, early de- 
voted liimself to music. Haydn, and 
the abbo Vogler, author of that fa- 
vourite air ‘ The Request,’ w<u‘e his 
instructors ; and he was invited, on 
account of his rising celebrity, to di- 
rect t\w opera both at Prague and 
Dresden, liis ‘Der Freischutz’ came 
out at Beilin, 18*21 ; and tliis opera 
so established liis fame, tliat the em- 
peror of Austria oflered liiin an ap- 
pointment at Vienna. He visited 
England to bring out his ‘ Oberon’ at 
Covent-garden ; but its success was 
by no means equal to Der Freischutz, 
which is generally allowed to be his 
best work. While in TSngland, he 
w*as seized with symptoms of con- 
sumption, and died in London, aged 
40, 1826. What is generally known 
as his ‘ last waltz’ is said not to liave 
been his production. 

Henrv Hunt, born at Enford, 
Wilts, quitted country affairs of 
one description for those of an- 
other ; but although he laboured to 
settle both with much zeal, he prov- 
ed himself an incomparably better 
farmer tb^u politician. That the spi- 
rit of reform displayed itself early in 
his breast, may be gathered from his 
mode of punishing an Enford pear 
saut-boy, whom he saw beating a 
donkey unmercifully. He bought 
the animal of the icllow, and then 
soundly cudgelled him for ill-using 
his beast. Having parted with hia 
paternal property, he came to the 
metropolis, and was soon known as a 
street orator ; it being by no means 
unusual to see him haranguing a con- 
course of persons of the lowest grade, 
2 
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from the roof of a hackney-coach, 
or the balcony of a first-floor window. 
It is almost needless to state that 
* reform' was his theme ; and thougli 
more than once incarcerated for se- 
dition, he eventually got into parlia- 
ment. It was soon perceptible tliat 
Hunt, the member, was a cliaiigcd 
man : liis style of eloquence, if elo- 
quence it could be called, w'as little 
adapted to the Hritish senate : the 
restraints he was compelled to en- 
dure were harassing, and election-ex- 
penses, though they fell lightly upon 
him, still more so. ilniing, there- 
fore, established binisclf as a maker 
of blacking, he found full leisure to 
pursue his business, w hen consti- 
tuents had faili'd to send him again 
as their representative ; and he died, 
18:34, aged 02. 

James Hogg, called the Ettrick 
shepherd, w^as born at Ettrick, in 
Scotland, and was a keeper of sheep. 
After a boyhood of poverty, the poet 
in embryo found himself at length 
fourteen, and the proprietor of five 
shillings, witli which lie bought a 
fiddle! He had learned to read ; and 
before eighteen, the life of Wallace, 
and the ‘Genile Shepherd of Ram- 
.seyj had hecu perused by him with 
avidity. He was no\v resolved on 
writing ballads ; and Walter Scott, 
when sheriff of Selkirk, encouraged 
him to publish. The shepherd hav- 
ing once turned mithor, poetry of all 
descriptions, witl) an occasional prose 
j)roduction, issued from his pen. It 
is enough to say that Hogg w»as a 
man of great natural parts ; and that 
liis poem of ‘ The Queen's U'ake,’ 
and his prose w^ork of ‘ The* Shep- 
herd's Calendar,’ in which deep feel- 
ing is cverj where discernible, have 
fully established his fame. Ho died 
1 835 . 

Sir John Leicester, the greatest 
patron of the native school of paint- 
ing England ever possessed, permitted 
the public, under only necessary limi- 
tations, to see his unrivalled collec- 
tion of pictures at all times. He was 
created baron de Tapley by Geox^e 
IV., and dU^d, aged 05, 1827. 
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John von Goethe, (pronounced 
Gaj/ler,) the German romantic poet, 
was son of a man of small fortune. 
The grand duke of Weimar induced 
him to settle at his court in 1775, 
and fift^'-seveii years he remained 
there, acting for some time as prime 
minister, and alw'ays as a privy-coun- 
cillor. The work which first raised 
his reputation was ‘ Gotz wdth the 
Iron Hand,’ to wdiich succeeded 
‘Werther;’ and the Germans still 
regard those and his ‘ Faust,’ amongst 
tlie most talented productions in the 
world. The admirers t»f Goethe 
formed a sort of sect, over whom the 
influence of the poet was extraordi- 
narily great. Napoleon visited him, 
and gave him the decoration of the 
legion of honour ; and few men of 
rank or talent, whattwer their nation, 
passed throngli Weimar, without pay- 
ing their respects to him. He died, 
aged 82, 18:32. 

Combe, author of the poetical tale, 
called ‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax,* 
was an unfortunate man, who w^rote 
the work for liis support, during an 
incarceration of twenty years in the 
king’s bench prison. He had the 
merit of adapting his. story to a series 
of prints, published by Ackcrmiuin 
in a magazine ; and the author's own 
account of the matter is as follows. 

‘ An etching was sent to me every 
month, and 1 composed a certain 
proportion of pages inverse. When 
the first print was sent to me, I did 
not know what would be the subjt?ct 
of the second ; and in this manner 
the artist continued designing, and I 
continued wTiting, every month for 
two years, till a work containing 
nearly 10,000 lines was produced : 
the artist and the writer having no 
crsonal communication witb> or 
nowledge of each other.’ As a fa- 
cile didactic narrative, free from li- 
cence of every sort, it deserves much 
praise, and will probably outlive 
many more sterling eflTorts of the 
muse. Mr, Combe died, 1828. 

Hugh Clapperton% son of a Scot- 
tish surgeon, accompanied Dr. Oud- 
iiey, on his appointment as consul to 
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Bornou, in Africa, 1823. The Bri- 
tish government had favoured several 
previous expeditions to this part of ’ 
the globe, with the hope that some- i 
tiling might be done towards the 
amelioration of the people, the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, the ad- , 
vancement of geographical science, 
and the establishment of eomm(?reial 
exchanges. Tlie excursion ended at 
Sackatoo, the capital of the Felatahs, 
one Bello being sultan ; hut while 
journeying towards that city, tlui con- 
sul wjis taken ill and died. Captain 
CJapperton, however, resolved on 
proceeding alone to the chief city, 
iuid was escorted thillu'r by 160 
horsemen with drums and trumpets, 
M'hom Bello had sent out to welcome 
him. On his introduction to the 
sultan, he found him sitting without 
state upon a small carpet, between 
two pillars, wliicli supporUal the 
tluUched roof of a bouse, not unlike 
an English cottage.^ The pillars and 
the walls were painted blue and 
wliite, in the Moorish style ; and by 
tlie side of (be wall w'as a skreen, 
and on each side of it an arm-chair, 
snp{)orting anjron lan»p. The siil- 
tap bade him irearty w'elcomc, asked 
a great many ([uestions about Eu- 
roj)e,and the prevailing religious dis- 
tinctions, and whether the English 
were Nestorians or Sorinians? to 
which, being taken somewhat out of 
his latitude, Clapperton bluntly re- 
plied, ‘We arc called Protestants.’ 

‘ Butwbatare Protestants?’ rejoined 
Bello. ‘1 attempted,’ says our tra- 
velJer, ‘ to explain this to him as well 
as 1 was able.’ The sheikh of the 
koran was proceeding with other 
Iheologiail (jucstions, but was put to 
a stop by the sailor’s declaring him- 
self not sufficiently versed in reli- 
gious subtleties to resolve sucii knotty 
controversies. On receiving the pre- 
sents whicli Clapperton had brouglit, 
Bello exclaimed, ‘ Every thing is 
wonderful ; but you are the greatest 
curiosity of alll* and then added, 
‘ what can I give that is most accept- 
able to the king of England ?’ * I re- 
plied,’ says Clapperton, ‘ the most 
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acceptable service you can render to 
the king of England, is to co-operatc 
with his majesty in putting a stop to 
the slave-trade on the cotist. ‘ What,’ 
said he, ‘ have yon no slaves in Eng- 
land?’ ‘No: wdienover a slave sets 
his foot in England, he is from that 
moment free !’ ‘ Wliat do you then 
for servants ?’ ‘ We hire them for a 

stated period, and give them regular 
Avages.’ * (Jod is great !’ he exclalm- 
cid, ‘ you arc a beautiful people.’ He 
also appeared anxious to establish a 
friendly connexion with England, ap- 
pl}'ing for tlie residence of a consul 
and a physician at Sackatoo. Clap- 
perton thought this place the most 
populous town he had met w'ith in 
all xVfrica ; yet the date of its foun- 
dation is not further back than 1806. 
European articles find their w^ay here; 
for the siime traveller sa}-^, tluit pro- 
visions were repeatedly sent him 
from tlic sultan's table on pewter 
dishes with the London stamp; and 
one day ho had meat served up in a 
wiiite washhand-husin of English 
innnufacture. During his stay at 
Sackatoo, captain Clappcrtoi/ co’- 
lected some interesting information 
relative to tin* deatli of Mungo Park ; 
and the sultan actually marked down 
the spot on his cluirt where his vessel 
was wrecked. Captain Clapperton 
thought it liest to return to England 
at once, respecting the sultan s desire 
for the appointment of a new consul, 
together with a pliysieian ; and in 
April, he w^as again at Saeka- 

too, according to the statement of 
Mr. James, a merchant residing on 
the African coast. Here ended all 
furtliej: information respecting the 
traveller; and two wdiole years had 
elapsed, when his servant, Richard 
Lander, accompanied by a black man 
of the name of Pascoc, made his ap- 
pearance at Badagry, and stated that 
captain Clapperton had died of dy- 
sentery in April, 1827, at Sackatoo, 
where he had been detained live 
months, in consequence of Bello's 
war with the sheikh of Bornoii. Tiic 
whole of the captain’s journaLs were 
saved, and have been subsequently 
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^blished. Ky the investigations of 
Denham, Ouaney, and Clapperton, 
much new information was gathered 
respecting the river Niger, and the 
kingdoms on its banks ; but as nei- 
ther of those travellers had traced it 
to the ocean, the place of its em- 
bouchure was loft for future in- 
quirers. That important discover}'^ 
has since been made by Lander* 

Thomas Hopk, nephew of an opu- 
lent Dutch merchant, was a native of 
England, and after tmvelling early in 
the East, resided principally on his 
beautiful estate in Surrey, the Dcop- 
dene. The result of his observations 
was a novel of very high character, 
entitled ‘ Anastasias ; or, Memoirs 
of a Modern Greek;’ and there are 
few books of the kind which contain 
passages so replete ivith eloquence, 
pathos, and nature. The style is 
much akin to that of rieckft)rd ; and 
the w'ork, although indulging too 
much in pictures of human passion 
and depravity, is, as a whole, a clas- 
sically elegant cornjiosition. Mr. 
Hope died 18^1 . 

John Heniiy Hobart, a pre- 
late of New York, of distinguished 
talent, w'as one of the great<*st orna- 
ments of the remnant of the Englisli 
church in America. Unwearied in 
activity, and unw^avering in principle, 
he devoted his life to the* promotion 
of the interests of the church over 
which he presided. To her he dedi- 
cated the native strength of his mind, 
the treasures of his learning, and the 
powers of his eloquence ; and some 
notion may be obtained of all these 
by a perusal of his discourses on the 
principal events and truths ^f the 
* Redemption.' He died 1830, aged 
54. 

George Cuabbe, the descriptive 
poet of humble life, was himself born 
of poor parents at Aldborough, Suf- 
folk, and had to struggle with nearly 
actual starvation in his youth. Too 
delicate to adopt a rustic or even a 
surgical pn)fcssion, he resolved on 
coming to London, with three bor- 
rowed pounds in his pocket, to sub- 
sist on what he might be able to gain 


by writing for the booksellers. No 
bookseller, however, would aid him ; 
but upon applying by letter to Mr. 
Burke, that gentleman charitably 
took lu’m under his roof, and became 
bis patron. Tlicn did lord Thurlows 
and others, who had turned a deaf 
ear to his earnest appeals, venture to 
befriend him too ; while Mr, Dods- 
Icy, who liad refused to have any 
thing to do with his poetry, now wil- 
lingly published for him his ‘ Library,* 
owned its talent, and foretold its 
success. The ‘ ViJlage’ followed, and 
was equally popular ; and upon his 
patron’s introduction of him to the 
bishop of Norwich, the poet, nat- 
w'ithstaiiding his defective education, 
w^as ordained. Singular to relate, in 
little more tlian two years from the 
day of liis quitting Aldborough, a 
j)oor and deserted hoy, Crabhe re- 
turned to that village a successful 
author ; patronizc'd and befriended 
by some of th(3 loading characters in 
the kingdom ; and a clergyman, with 
every prospect of preferment in the 
ctujrch. Ho was soon after made 
chaplain to the duke of Rutland, and 
had his abode in the princely lialls of 
Belvtur castle, until lord Thurlow 
gave liirn a small benefice in Dors(it- 
shire. For tw^enty-four years from 
this period he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to his clerical duties ; his 
only publication during the time 
%eing * The New^spaper,* in 1787, 
In 1807, however, came forth ‘ The 
Parish Register,’ the success of which 
was very marked ; and in his ‘ Bo- 
rough,* and ‘T'alcs in Verse,’ which 
followed, there is not the xiutlior’s 
characteristic propensity to paint the 
iru^aner miseries and vices of human 
nature. The ‘ Borough,* although 
the author discountenanced the belief 
in his preface, is known to be a free 
picture of Aldborough, preserving all 
the striking features of the place, and 
its then inhabitants. In 1813, soon 
after losing his amiable wife, his faith- 
ful partiH?r for thirty years, he was 
happy to migrate to Trowbridge, 
Wilts, the living of which was given 
him by the young duke of Rutland. 
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In 1819 came out his ‘ Tales of the 
Hall,' for which he received 8000/. 
from Mr. Murray; and in 1822 he 
died, aged 78, endeared to his pa- 
rishioners by a coiitimied course of 
beneficence, pastoral attention, and 
unaffected urbanity, 

Jkan Frederick Oberlin, ofStras- 
burg, was api)ointed 1707, to tlie 
cure of VValdbucli.in a high and sterile 
valley of Alsace, Tiiis valley, called 
Ban de la Roebe, contained an hun- 
dred families of the most uncivilized 
people in Europe, who knew little of 
agriculture, had no roads, and found 
sciucely wherewithal to support life, 
lii a very few years, he induced tiiis 
rude race to construct a road to Stras- 
burg : even a bridge was at length 
built, and the ordinary results of in- 
tercourse between a poor and a 
w’ealthy,arude and an intelligent com- 
iminity, were soon felt. The wretched 
cabins were converted into snug 
houses, wheel carriages became com- 
mon, and arts of every kind Ix'gaii to 
flourish. To improve agriculture 
was his iK^xt attempt ; and manuring, 
and other means of benefiting (he 
soil, together ^ith grafting, trench- 
ing, and planting, were soon brought 
to a d(‘grce of perfection, which asto- 
nished the poor rustics. He then 
became \\\^ Jhtnidvr of infant scliools. 
Engaging with some iriciids to erect 
a hnikliiig at his and tlieir joint cost, 
he n^solvcd on instructing the young^^ 
est of his flock in the principles of 
religion and morality, having disco- 
vered, as all do who pay attention to 
the development of tlie human facul- 
ties, that habits begin much earlier 
tlian tlic world is accustomed to be- 
lieve, and that the facility with which 
mature, education may be conducted, 
mainly depends upon the impres- 
sions whicli the infant mind lias re- 
ceived. The result was beneficial 
beyond his most sanguine expccUi- 
tions. As nothing was tauglit but of 
an useful nature, all Oberlm's rising 
flock bid fair to be good farmers and 
artisans ; the sacred natur<^ of an oatli 
was fully impressed on their minds ; 
and all that their benevolent friend 


could effect for ensuring their future 
religious and moral welfare, was done. 
At the period of his death in 1820, at 
the age of 85, tlic good man saw the 
valley increased vastly in jiopulation, 
and agriculture everywhere thriving ; 
a gratifying proof of wdiat one man 
may effect, when resolutely fixed to 
his purpose. 

William Corbett, son of a poor 
farmer at Farnhani, Surrey, after act- 
ing as a labourer, then as a lawyer's 
clerk, enlisted iii a regiment of foot, 
which was soon sent to Nova Scotia. 
Ft)r his good conduct, be? was made 
first a corporal, and then scMgeant- 
major ; and n‘turning to England 
17DJ, obtained his dischnrgo, and in- 
stantly accused four officers of his late 
regiment of peculation. When the 
day of court-martial, however, ar- 
rived, and witiKJSses wore brought 
from all }>arts, (k)bhett was nowhere 
to be found ; — he had fled to France, 
and there remained six months, till 
he escaped to New York, in America, 
III 17f)4 h(‘ was again heard of as a 
political writer, nnd(»r the false name 
of Peter Porcupine ; but to avoid 
the penalty of the law for his libels, 
he again crossed to England 1800, and 
there managed to establish a periodical 
w^ork, enlithxl ‘ Tin? Political Regis- 
ter and jx'rhaps no production of 
the sort ever had so extensive a cir- 
culation for so long a period of time. 
One ground of its popularity is to he 
looked for, in the languagt^ being 
framed out of the Saxon portion of 
English, in conformity wilh the au- 
ihofs ignorance and liatred of ‘popish 
Latin derivatives/ The English lan- 
guage xonsists of about 38,080 words, 
inclusive of radicals and derivatives, 
except the preterites and participles 
of verbs, words obsolete (though 
usually seen in our dictionaries), and 
foreign words that iiave never been 
actually denizened. Of these 38,000, 
full five-eighths (or 23,000) arc of 
Anglo-Saxon origin ; while the ma- 
jority of the vest are Latin and Greek, 
and most of that majority Latin. As, 
therefore, the Anglo-Saxon portion 
of the vernacular tongue forms its 
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principal strength, it is not improba- 
ble that the readers of the ‘ Political 
Register,’ who were mostly of the 
Gothic class, admired it because they 
understood it, while they would have 
been dead to appeals of a more classic 
calibre. The language, then, as well 
as the style of the ‘ Register,’ being 
especially suited to the capacity and 
taste of the lower orders, the work 
had a powerful effect in directing 
what must be styled ‘ the public 
mind,’ on occasions of popular excite- 
ment ; and so paramount became the 
author’s influence, that he was at 
length, after being agaui and agjiin 
mulcted for libels, and escaping as 
often to America, elected member, 
in the first ‘ reformed’ parliament, 
for Oldham, 1832. He of co\irse 
espoused the ‘ cause of the people,’ on 
all occasions ; and, altlu>ugh not en- 
dowed wuth the graces of an orator, 
he had a flow’ of w’^ords, a force of 
argument, and a coolness of denneau- 
our, which astonished the house, even 
when he failed to carry his point. 

* Shrewd, intemperate, ])resumptiu)us, 
careless of the truth of his representa- 
tions, and indifferent to their conse- 
quences, provided tlM?y made an im- 
pression, he w^cis,’ says RTr. Robert 
Hall, ‘ well qiialified by his faults, 
no less than by his talents, for the 
office he assumed, — to scatter delu- 
sion, and excite insurrection.’ As a 
practical farmer he was celehrat(*d, 
though rather too fond, it is said, of 
theory. He died aged 70, 1835. 

Georges Cuvier, born in Switzer- 
land, was son of an officer in the 
French pay, and very early evinced a 
taste for natural history. The French 
revolution forced him to become a 
private tutor in the family of count 
d’Henicy, witli whom he removed to 
Caen ; and here the abbe Tessier 
discovered his great genius, and, when 
the capital was more quiet, induced 
some men of science there to examine 
his papers. The consequence was 
Cuviers appointment, 1795, at the 
age of twenty-six, to the ncwly-found- 
ed cliair of comparative anatomy. 
His first thoughts, on finding himself 
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placed in a permanent situation, were 
for his distressed relatives. He in- 
vited his father and brother to live 
with him, and after seeing them com- 
fortably settled, applied himself to 
his favourite studies with a zeal that 
nothing could repress. He was cvery- 
w’he're heard woth delight and con- 
viction ; for he had adopted extensive 
views, and he arrived at sagacious con- 
clusions, which guided his investiga- 
tions into physical nature, and sliook 
to their base the systcmis of fornuT 
naturalists. Ho especially impressed 
on his pupils the importance of ento- 
mological study. A young medical 
student eauie to him upon a certain 
occasion, full of a discovery he sup- 
posed himself to have made, in dis- 
secting a human bod}^ Cuvier im- 
mediately asked him if he was an en- 
tomologist r to which he replied in 
the negative. ‘ Go, then, and ana- 
tomize an insect,’ said (’nvier, ‘ and 
tlien reconsider the discovery you 
have made.’ The y(»ung nmu did so, 

! and returned to Cuvier to confess his 
error. ‘ Now,’ said CAivier, ‘you setj 
the value of my touchstone.’ As su- 
perinlendentof the .Jardin des Plants, 
liedeclinf*d accompanying Buonaparte 
to Egypt ; and circumstances by de- 
grees contributed to the success of 
his labours. The Frencli armies, 
wdierever tliey marched, sent home 
wrhatever might increase tlic eollec- 
liions of Paris ; and Cuvier, being al- 
lowed to arrange the numerous con- 
tributions thus received, did so ac- 
cording to the system winch his elo- 
quent lectures explained. By labours 
which knew little intermission, and 
with the help of these daily increasing 
stores, ho was enabled to lay the 
foundation of the science of compa- 
rative anatomy, and to introduce a 
reform throughout the whole scries 
of the animal kingdom. From 1000, 
till ins decease in 1832 (aged 63), his 
life was spent, as promssor at the 
college de France, in the advance- 
ment of his favourite science, and in 
the publication of his splendid works 
in its illustration j and he was alike 
respected, patronized; and honoured, 
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in succession, by Napoleon, Louis 
XVI 1 1., ("harles X., and Louis Phi- 
lip|}e, the latter of whom raised him 
to the peerage. Bfiron Cuvier w^as 
a higlily benevolent man in his pri- 
vate character ; in manner he was 
noble and dignified : and to all per- 
sons kind and conciliatory. His ap- 
jiiication was prodigious. After his 
iniiltifarious (X'cupations out of his 
liouse, if he had only a quarter of an 
hour to spare before dinner, on his 
return, he availed himself of it to re- 
sume some composition, interrupted 
since the night b<;fore. Cuvier’s ‘ Ani- 
mal Kingdom’ and ‘ Fossil domains’ 
have necessarily superst'ded all former 
syst(‘rns of natural history : and the 
groat naturalist's whole career is a 
timi instance of the value of perse- 
verance. Well has Dr. Johnson oh- 
served, ‘ that all the performances of 
the lunnan mind at M’hich wo look 
with praise or won<lor, are examples 
of the resistless force of perseverance.’ 
Were a man to compare the c'ffect of 
a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of 
one impression of the spade, with the 
general design and last result, he 
would be overwhelmed by tlie sense 
of their dispToportion ; yet these 
petty operations, incessantly conti- 
nued, surmount iu time the most ap- 
palling difficulties, — and mountains 
art' levelled, and oceans bounded or 
united, by the slender force of the 
lit I man will. ^ 

T. R. Malthus, an English di- 
vine, and professor of history and po- 
litical economy at Hailey bury col- 
lege. He is only known for the sin- 
gular doctrines promulgated in his 
‘ Essay on the Principles of Populu- 
tit)n especially to the effect that the 
increase of human beings is a phy- 
sical evil, whicli ought to be checked 
by legislative measures, Tlie infer- 
ence to be drawn from Mr. Mul- 
tbus s principles is that, inasmuch as 
the limit which checks the progress 
of population, opposes at the same 
time an insurmountable obstacle to 
the employment of more, at any par- 
ticular time, than a given amount 
of capital, it is as vain and fruitless 


to endeavour to force tlie one, by'mul- 
tiplying commodities for which there 
is no demand, as it is to strive to force 
the other by encouraging to mar- 
riage, when the market is already 
overstocked with labour ; that each 
has an impetuous tendency to over- 
pass that boundaiy, which, from time 
to time, is marked out for them by a 
power more slow-paced than them- 
selves ; and that if we would miti- 
gate or correct the evils incident to 
this incessant struggle, we must not 
waste our strength in perpetual and 
liopeless effi»rts to extend that 
boundary, — we must not rely on our 
attempts to biing up food and em- 
ployment to the level of populatifin 
and of capital. There is before us 
a much more excellent way. The 
true course of procedure is rather to 
resort to all practicable and legiti- 
mate measures for the confinement 
of population atid capital w'itliin tlie 
limits of food and employment. It 
is only by engendeiing in the )outh 
of both sexes liabits of prudence, of 
foresight, and self-denial, implanting 
iu tlicm tlie desire of bettering their 
condition, and teaching them to ex- 
ercise a control ing influence over 
their conduct and passions, that w’C 
ran hope for any remedy or allevia- 
tion of the evils incident to excessive 
numbers. 

Wo think Mr, Malthus’s computa- 
tions, ingenious as they are, might 
have been spared ; since the evils he 
dreads can never be averted by state 
policy, and will most assuredly be 
dissipated wdicn their pressure forces 
open — which it of necessity will — 
the great natural valve of emigra- 
tion.'^ The Almighty Creator lias 
given to man the wliole earth for an 
hahifeation ; and if man will never- 
theless persist in occupying one spot 
alone, and in over-peopling it, it is his 
own fhnlt if the evils of want of em- 
ploy, scanty production, and famine 
ensue. Emigration is the natural 
process by wliich an overplus popu- 
lation is relieved ; all history sliows 
that such has beem the instinctive 
mode of remedying the evil adopted 
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by every nation. With his sword in w‘ell support 426 persons instead of 
his hand^ the Goth, the Scythian, the one, so that Europe and America 
Northman, the Tartar, issued forth must have the population multipli('d 
from the densely-crowded hive of his 426 times, before there could be tlie 
native land, to seek a fortune in the least deficiency of comfortable suh- 
thinly-peopled countries of the south ; sistence. We are aware we are here 
and the descendants of tliose bar- supposing tlie land to be evcrywlierc 
baric emigrants arc now the polished available, and in common. li\it that 
citizens of the most enlightened Eu- populatioji yet really presses upon 
ropcan states. Emigration is the en- subsistence anywhere is manifestly 
largcmciit of God’s vineyard for the untrue ; and if we only refer to Ire- 
maintenance of its multiplied vino- land (although that is a peculiar 
dressers ; and a country so small and case,) a single acre will support twrha 
so wholly circumscribed by the sea persons instead of two. An acre of 
as Great Britain is, should support potatoes will, allowing each seven 
the principle in every way. It is pounds per diem, subsist that nipn- 
sirnply the carrying out into politics her ; and the quantity of land nece*s- 
that system in cconowics, which in- sary to the support of one iiorse 
duces every parent to give his son (4J acres,) would in this way main- 
such an education as may eiiahle him tain fifty-four Irishmen. It is not, 
to go from his family, (in many cases in conclusion, to be inferred that 
into foreign lands,) and sliift for him- j Mr. Malthus had not the most bene- 
self. So the English parochial au- volcnt intention in proniiilgating his 
thorities should be aided in making theory; and it is fair to say, tliat liis 
provision for the outfits of the super- views met witli their full share of 
abundant poor; who would then, in- popular abuse, chiefly through the 
stead of degenerating into w’orse than ill development of that theoiy . Ho 
brutes, and becoming a burthen to appeared to inculcate tltat, "us evil 
the productive consumers of their was inevitable, evil might be doiuj 
country, originate new and important with a view to do good, independ- 
fumilies, in other more genial por- cnitly of the ‘ vexata qiucstio’ wiiich 
tions of the globe, w here their Indus- he mooted ; and tlie terms that he 
try W’Oiild speedily be rewarded by us<*d, in common with other writers 
the acquisition of the comforts and on population, were often ambigu- 
convcniencics of life. Mr. Malthus oiis, and likely to he misuiidei*stood. 
was termed ‘the Ogre, and Jack the Whatever the natural law of increase, 
giant-killer of tlic nineteeritli cen- i«ll liistory tells us that, cither by the 
tury because he considered (confiri- fault of rulers, or their ignorance, or 
ing his views to England, and regard- by the fault and ignorance ol* their 
ing it as over populatcid to a degree subjects, population, in e very condi- 
that would ore long produce, if none tion of dimsity, hits pressed against 
of its overplus would quit it, the the means of subsistence ; and that 
most grievous results) the casiialties wdiilc true civilization developes all 
of life, such as shipwrecks, wars, and men’s resources, and tends to esta- 
even plagues, must come to be re- blish a healthy balance between po- 
garded as happy visitations. But pulatiou and production, corrupti»d 
80 far as population goes, England civilization, on the contrary, by crip- 
is any thing but overstocked. It pling industry, and monopolizing 
has been fairly proved that cveiy wealth, diminishes individual power, 
acre of land, by spade cultivation, and imposes the preventive checks 
will support two persons comfort- of vice and starvation. Mr. Malthus 
ably. Now, taking Europe and Ame- died 1834. 

rica at large, there is not more? than Joseph Littledale (1767 — 1842), 
one person to every 213 acres ; 213 son of a gentleman of fortune, was 
acres therefore in England would born at Eton-house, Lancashire, and 
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completed lus education at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came ultimately a fellow. He was 
senior wrangler, 1787, and first 
Smith’s prizeman. Adopting the law 
as a profession, he was called to the 
bar, 1798, a delay ocCcisioncd by his 
acting many years as a special pleader ; 
and in 1824 he was made a judge, 
and knighted. As a sound and w'cll- 
rend lawyer, he enjoyed the entire 
respect of the profession ; as an up- 
right, laborious, and impartial judge, 
he possessed the confidence of the 
)ublic ; jind an amiabh' and kind- 
leiV’ted man, lie was beloved by all 
wjio had the hapi)iness of his personal 
acrpiaiiitaiico. In 1841 lu' refired 
from the bench on account of ill 
healtli ; and he died in the next year, 
very extensively lamented, aged 75. 

KicHAiiD IlT^iiaKLr. Froude, son 
of ‘ archdeacon Froiule, was <*ducated 
at Uton and Oxford ; and after bev 
coining a fellow of Oriel college, 
t*ntered into holy orders, 1828. He 
travelled in the s<»uth of Europe, on 
account of delicate health, 1832 ; but 
consumption at length carried him 
to the grave, jaged 38, I83(i. Tlie 
life of Mr. Froude is in no way pro- 
minent, but aii connected witli an 
anxious attemi)t that has f<»r several 
years been making by some members 
of the university of Oxford, to place 
the church of England on a more 
solid foundation than she is con-* 
sidered at prtsent to possc^ss. Fondly 
lumping that he saw ways by wiiieh 
the vmh/ of the Christian church 
migiit he restored, Mr. Froude, w^hen 
on the continent, studiously regarded 
the opinions and practice of the Ro- 
man catholics ; but he came home 
disappointed, and convinced ‘ that 
tliey were WTOtched Tridentines 
everywhere.’ His disappointment 
was natural enough ; and we think 
had he been an older and more ex- 
perienced person, he would not have 
gone on so fruitless an errand. With- 
out reference to tlio old churrli, 
surely something of the vigour and 
solemnity of the ancient discipline 
of the churcli of England may be re- 


vived. That is surely a comparative- 
ly easy task to any attempt to subdue 
the uncharitableness of the Romanists. 
Let the sin of the schism of the 
Reformation rest upon the heads 
of the reformers. Time and circum- 
stances have hallowed the change to 
their descendants, who may be sup- 
j)osed, in their generation, to liave 
outlived the attaiiider which their 
ancestors braved ; and nothing now 
but the hand of God can restore the 
bond of unity wliich that braving 
and hardy daring broke. Mr. 
Fronde’s journal and letters have 
been luiblished under the title of 
' Remains’ by the rev. Dr. Pusey, in 
support of church self-reformation. — 
(Sec Tracts for the Times. ^ 

Thomas Wkld (1773—1837), son 
of Thomas Weld, es(]., of Liilworth 
Castle, Dorset, was born in London, 
and educated wholly by private tu- 
tors. His mother was ol the noble 
house of Stanley, a woman of great 
mind, accomplishments, and beauty. 
The fan^ily being catholics, and pos- 
sessing great wealth, as well as a 
nninilic(‘nt temper, a host of French 
exiles of all grades n'sorted to the 
several mansions of young Weld's 
father on th<i outbreak of the revo- 
lution, 1789, imploring his influence 
to proeuri‘ them an asylum ; and nu- 
merous as were the ap[)licants, all 
wei'e ii» some way aided. At length 
the w^liole society of Jesuits, against 
whom the virulent anti-religious 
spirit of the French republicans was 
in a special manner directed, ap- 
peared as suppliants to the W’elds ; 
and on that occasion the youtliful 
subject of this brief memoir strongly 
pressed his father to give them tem- 
porary shelter in their un tenanted 
inansfon of Stonyhurst, in Lanca- 
shire. The wish was no sooner ex- 
pressed than assented to by Mr. 
W’eld ; and to this day that estate is 
the chief residence of the disciples of 
Loyola. The monks of La Trappe 
may in the same way regard Mr, 
Weld as the preserver of their order. 
They found a secure refuge on the 
demesne at Luiworth ; and when 
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their first protector died, they con- 
tinued to receive support from his 
son. So complete and unreserved 
was the latter^s charitable conduct 
towards them, that, on their return to 
Trance, he rej)urchased from them 
all the buildings they had erected 
entirely for tlieir own convenience, 
although to himself of no value, that 
he miglit have a plea to furnish some 
of the poorer brothers with a purse. 
This selection of a class of objects 
especially connected with his own re- 
ligious opinions, for the exercise of 
his bounty, by no means rendered 
him deaf to the daily claims upon 
Cliristian benevolence. Never was 
he found backward in relieving dis- 
tress under any form ; his name being 
upon every subscription-list for the 
alleviation of human sufl'ering. In 
1790 he married a young lady of the 
noble house of Clifford ; and from 
that period until deprived by death 
of his amiable consort, 1815, lie lived 
the tranquil life of a country gentle- 
man, constantly enteitainiug with 
dignified hospitality at Lulworth, and 
elsewhere, and delighting with his 
cheerful and sensible conversation, a 
large circle of attacliod friends. His 
union had been blessed w’itii an only 
child, a daughter 3 and by her mar- 
riage in 1818 with lord Clifford, 
Mr. Weld w'as at liberty to follow 
the impulse of his charitable zeal in 
favour of religion and the poor. Tlie 
better to enlarge liis sphere of useful- 
ness, he resolved on reading for holy 
orders, was in 1821 ordained by the 
archbishop of Paris, and in 1822 
enicred upon the labours of his new 
life at the catholic chapel in Chelsea. 
Like their brethren of the cliiirch of 
England, the catholic clergy in and 
about London must be the servants 
of all ; ever to be found watching, 
whether called in the second or the 
third watch of the night, they miifet 
go and minister to the wants of the 
meanest of Christ’s brethren. And 
the ministration by day is yet more 
trying and laborious than that of oiir 
own clergy. Regular public worship 
daily occupies many hours ; many 


hours again have to be passed in the 
confessional ; and private prayer, the 
catechising of children, and the visit- 
ation of the sick, leave no moment 
of leisure to the labourer in the vine- 
yard — proofs of which over-working 
may be drawn from the very nume- 
rous early deaths of London catho- 
lic divines. Mr. Weld, how^cver, 
was not to be deterred by consider- 
ations like these. To relieve himself 
from all impediment to full exertion, 
he began by resigning the bulk of 
his large fortune, with the estates, 
to his second brother; reserving to 
himself merely an annnitv sufficient 
to enable him, after proviJiug for his 
few personal wants, to indulge in his 
own luxury of relieving the dis- 
tressed. At forty-eight, however 
unused to put aside ease and rei)ose, 
he cheerfully entered upon the du- 
ties of his calling. Whoever was iu 
want, sought and recf*ive(l relief from 
I his bounty ; cstabli>hments of his 
church, devoted to religion and clui- 
rii y, vrerc munificently supplied from 
his purse ; and so influential did he 
soon become, tiiat he was solicited to 
act as coadjutor to llie catholic bi- 
shop of Upper Canatla, to settle the 
affairs of his cliurch in America, 
1826. lie liad just acceded to this 
proposal, when the declining health 
of lady Clifford required lier trial of 
a milder climate; his own health b(*ing 
at the same juncture iu no very ro- 
bust state. He resolved, therefore, on 
visiting Italy before crossing the At- 
lantic, repaired with lord and lady 
Clifford to Rome, and was in a short 
time honoured by the espeeial atten- 
tion of pope Pius Vill., who in 
1830, unsolicited, raised him to the 
rank of cardinal. He of course, upon 
this, relinquished the voyage to 
America ; and after greatly raising 
the English name in Rome, by liis 
unaffected piety and imva lying course 
of munificence, died of paralysis, 
brought on by his uncetu^ing labour, 
at his palazzo in the capitol, aged 64, 
1837. 

David Wilkie (1785 — 1841), son 
of a minister of the Scottish kirk, 
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was born at Cults, near Cupar, in 
Fife, and at fifteen was placed with 
an artist to study painting as a pro- 
fession. In 1804 he came to Lon- 
don ; and being unfriended and un- 
known, obtained a sale for his pro- 
ductions by placing them in a frame- 
inakcfs window at Cluiring-cross. 
He first attracted general notice, 
1800, by Ins ‘ Village Politicians,’ 
painted fur lord Mansfield for thirty 
' l^dneas, and by his ‘ blind Fiddler,’ 
executed for sir George Beaumont 
for fifty guineas ; in 1807 his ‘ Rent 
Day* obtained 800 guineas from lord 
Mulgrave ; and he went on increasing 
in fiinie until 1812, when he painted 
his * JMindman’s Bufi*’ for the regent. 
Ilis * Distraining for Rent’ (fiOO 
guineas) and ‘ Chelsea Pensioners 
reading tlie Gazette of the Battle of 
Waterloo’ (tlie latter for tlie duke of 
Wellington at 1 200 guineas), were 
among his next best works. He was 
now, of co\irs(», a royal academician; 
but his health began to decline, and 
to recruit it lie visited the continent, 
l82o. in 1880 he succeeded sir 
Thomas Lawrence as eliief painter 
to the king, and was kniglited ; the 
same honourabJc* post he held under 
William IV. and (piceu Victoria ; and 
his works, from the time of receiving 
that apj>ointment until liis decease, 
consisted of portraits, and numerous 
other characteristic pieces, among 
wlucli latter w’as certainly his b<^t 
historical production, viz., ‘ The 
Preaching of John Knox,’ bought by 
sir Robert Peel for 1500/. In 1841 
sir David visited Syria, with the in- 
tention of painting a series of pic- 
tures of that ever-interesting countr}^ ; 
and he w^as on board tbe Oriental, 
on his return home, yvhen a fever 
seized him, of whicli he died m the 
bay of Gibraltar, aged 56, May 01, 
1841. As the fever was among the 
crew, his body w^as obliged to be 
consigned to the deep. # As a painter, 
sir David rests for Ins fame on the 
ingenuity with which he may be said 
to iiave dramatized those broad points 
of character he delighted to record. 
The high degree of humour he 


evinced, was always chastened by a 
taste which never suffered it to de- 
generate into caricature ; and he 
merits the high praise of having had 
a very perfect knowledge of the 
principles of his art. liis colouring 
is unhappily found unenduring, 
Alexander Knox was born at 
Londonderry, of a respectable metho- 
dist family ; a circumstance which 
brought him early into connexion 
with John Wesley, liis constitution 
was of the feeblest kind. He was an 
invalid from his cradle ; and so con- 
tinued to tb(‘ end of his life — but 
more esjiccially for upw'ards of thirty 
years of it. Shortly after the re- 
bellion of 1 708, lie mrmed a friend- 
ship with lord Castlereagh, and be- 
came his private secretary ; a jiost 
wdiicli lie maintained through those 
disastrous and heavy times, up to 
the period of the Union. His natu- 
ral iiabits being as retired and con- 
toinplative as bis health was weak, 
Mr. Knox, on resigning his secre- 
taryship, avoided all future engage- 
ments of a political kind, and retired 
to live upon his small patrimonial 
estate. From tins period his life 
was that of a religious philosopher, 
a sort of Christian Socrates. He^^as 
incessantly surrounded by a circle of 
disciples, and engaged in a round of 
theological correspondence ; and in 
few words it may he stated, tiiat his 
constant labour was, either to rank 
with Wesley as a ‘spiritualizer of 
church notions,’ and the founder of a 
sect in the church, or to amalgamate 
ivlt/i the church sucli as professed 
the primitive inethodist tenets. At 
Bellevue, the residence of Mr. La- 
touche, he w'as at last domiciled for 
the greater part of every year ; and 
there he was frequently consulted 
by many of the most eminent for 
worth and intellect in Ireland, bishop 
Jebb being his most fervent ad- 
mirer, not to say disciple. He died, 
1831. The correspondence betw een 
Mr. Knox and bishop Jebb has been 
published, as well as the ‘Remains 
of Alexander Knox, esq. the latter 
being a talented record of the au- 
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thor’s notions on very momentous 
points of theology, though involving 
scarcely orthodox views on tiic sub- 
jects of the efficacy of the Eucharist 
and justification by faith. ‘ Uieu 
t’a fait pour Taiiner, et non pour le 
coniprcndrc,’ is, though the axiom 
of a deist, worthy of all remembrance 
by the eager analyzers of God’s deal- 
ings with his creatures ; and the con- 
fessedly pious Mr. Knox, therefore, 
must lie under the imputation of 
having presumptuously, and with too 
microscopic an eye, attempted to scru- 
tinize the unaihod of man’s salvation. 

* How it is (said the learned and 
sound bishop Butler) that the death 
of Christ has effected our redemp- 
tion, there are not wanting persons 
who have attempted to explain — ► 
but I do not find that tlie Bible 1ms 
(‘xplained it and if our profoundest 
and mightiest thinkers would only 
adopt the caution and the simpli- 
city of that great prelate, copy his 
abstinence from all invasion of that 
inner sanctuary of truth, wiiich may 
not be trodden by the foot of man, 
or perhaps of angels, and carry with 
them the spirit of his sayings into all 
their meditations and researches, 
much damage of Christian charity 
and peace might he happily pre- 
vented. 

Rowland Hill (1745 — 1833), 
sixth son of sir Rowland Hill, hart., 
of Httwkestonc, Salop, was born at 
his father’s S(?at. As a child, ho was 
full of pranks and drolleries ; and it 
w^as not until he had entered at 
Eton, that he received the first beams 
of spiritual light, and was ‘converted’ 
by an elder brother. Attvr under- 
going that process, he was seut to St. 
John s college, Cambridge, where, ac- 
cording to liis biographer and kins- 
man, Mr. Edwin Sidney, ‘he was 
such a marked and hated person, 
that nobody belonging to the college 
ever gave him a cordial smile, except 
the old slioe-black at the gate, who 
had the love of Christ in his heart’ 

‘ Piety and zeal,’ however, soon in- 
ti oduced him to the acquaintance of 
Mr. Berridge ; under whose ministry 
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at Everton he sat every Sunday, tak- 
ing care to return in time for college 
chapel. Fired by the precepts of 
this * excellent but eccentric old cler- 
gyman,’ the energetic Row land, 
though yet an under-graduate, com- 
menced preaching in Cambridge and 
its vicinity ; and having met with 
some opposition, he took an opinion 
from the celebrated Whitoticld, wlio 
strongly urged him ‘not to give w^ay, 
nor look back ; but, after his owm 
example at Oxford, ‘,to proceed in his 
happy career, till he should obtain 
the distinction of being liissed and 
hooted in tlio streets, and reproach(‘d, 
and count<'d as dung and offscour- 
irig.’ Ho eon tinned aeeoidingly to 
preach, much to llie benefit of his 
hearers— at Chesterton, where ‘no 
otlier harm was done than the win- 
dows hroktj at the Castle, wlu*re 
there was ‘ a little mobbing at 
Grandchester, where ‘ nuiny were 
drunk,’ and the orator himself ‘ was 
confused;’ ‘in a barn, fur the first 
time with much comfort, although 
some gownsmen gnashed with their 
teeth.’ These infringements of aca- 
demical discipline met with strenu- 
ous condemnation from liis father, 
and were threfitened by the univer- 
sity with a refusal of testimonials, and 
even of a degree. Nevertheless, un- 
der the auspices of Whitetield, Row^- 
land maintained his perseverance un- 
shrinkingly, proceeded B.A. 1709, 
and then prepared, though not with- 
out grief, to quit ‘ his little flock at 
Cambridge.’ On his application for 
orders, six bishops refused their con- 
sent, on the ground of his ‘disincli- 
nation to promise in future to con- 
fine himself to the rules of the 
church and^ during the interval in 
which his profession continued thus 
undecided, he was chiefly occupied 
in itinerant preaching, and supported 
himself as well as he was able on the 
very scanty allowance to which he 
was restricted by his father’s dis- 
pleasure. Nor was poverty the only 
cross to whicli he had to submit. At 
Stowey he was encountered by ‘pans, 
shovelsi hornS; bells, dirt, and eggs/ 
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At Putsham, ‘ some of the conn;rega- 
tioii stood serious, some scofiTed at a 
disUince, and others threw stones.’ 
At Melscomb he found people ‘ un- 
affected and inattentive, so that it 
was a miserable, dry, humbling time.* 
At Ilridgewatcr he preached to ‘a 
decreasing congregation.’ At Wot- 
ton-under-edge he was saved from a 
stone by a Gloucestershire disciple, 
whf) arrested the arm preparing to 
r^lhrow it, at the same time flatly 
cleclaring, ‘ If thee docs touch him, 
I’Jl knock tlice’s head off'!’ At Chcl- 
tonluim ho found it ‘miserable work 
to pri^ach to the rich/ At Marl- 
horpugh he met a very ‘ rude and 
rebellious congregation’, wlio laughed 
at and pelted liini. In the summer 
of 1772, he undertook a revival of 
Whitefield’s ministry in London, 
That remar kahle man was then dead ; 
but Kowland addressed liis followers 
in the Moorflelds Tabernacle, and in 
the Tottenham -court -road chapel. 
In 1773 he married Miss Tudw'ay, 
after ‘ a Cliristian (courtship,* and in , 
thi* same year prevailed on Dr. Wills, 
the bishop of Hatband Wells, 
to ordain him deacon. The arcli- 
hishop of York^ however, was on the 
alert ; and when Kowland offered 
himself as a candidate for priest’s or- 
ders, he was informed that his per- 
petual irregularity forbade his admis- 
sion' to any higher grade than that 
which he had alreaciy obtained. To 
follow him in all his rambles is mani- 
festly out of our ]>owor. In spite of j 
bilious atteeks, and horseponds, ad- | 
died eggs and vituperations, he per- 
sisted in his ‘field campaigns’ — en- 
couraged by the recollection of other 
faitliful mmisters, who had endured 
other similar martyrdoms. While 
passing in his phaeton from some 
place where he had been preaching, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hill, the pair 
were attacked in the dark, by either 
two or three men, who violently de- 
manded their money. They had a few 
minutes previously made a successful 
attack upon a Mr. Whitefoot, his as- 
sistant, who preceded them in a gig. 
When they came to Mr. Hill (and 


he used to laugh heartily as he told 
tlie story), he set up such a tremend- 
ous unearthly shout, that one of them 
cried out, ‘ We have stopped the devil 
by mistake, and had better be off’,’ — 
on which they ran away, and left him 
and liis lady in peaceful possession 
of the road, lie used to say, ‘ 1 
stood up in the carriage, and made 
all the outrageous noises 1 could 
think of ; wliich frightened the fel- 
lows out of their wits, and away they 
scampered/ Tlie ‘ usefulness ’ of 
Mr, Hill’s preaching was somewhat 
dtminislied during tlie year 1775, by 
an ugly habit he had acejuired of 
mixing politics with divinity ; and so 
violent Avas the language wherein he 
denounced the American war from 
the pulpit, ‘that hints were given 
him of its being noticed/ lie en- 
gaged also hi a not very gentle con- 
troversy with the Wesleyans ; and it 
was now that he felt within liim ‘ a 
divinity breeding wings,’ wherewith 
he hoped to spurn tliat common track 
wliich afforded no rest to the sole of 
his foot. Into w^hat wild and patli- 
less tracks his daring pinion, wdien 
once full fledged, miglit have carried 
him, through what varieties of un- 
tried doctrine he might have winged 
his way, it surpasses our capacity to 
divine ; but that thing of earth called 
‘ pecuniary consideration/ suddenly 
arrested his attention. After all, 
the great event in his life was his 
foundation of Sinroy chapel, Black- 
friars, London, 1782 ; his design being 
to erect a pulpit open to pious mi- 
nisters of all denominations, and of 
every country, or, as the ‘ British 
critics’ interpret the words, ‘ to be the 
conductor of a theological omnibus.’ 

Ilavuig put his chapel into the 
hands of trustees, Mr. Hill received 
from them 300/. a year, out of which 
he boarded the persons who occupied 
the pulpit during his summer ab- 
sences ; and he was especially fond 
of inducing any eminent Welsh mi- 
nister, wjio Itappened to be in town, 
and did not see the impropriety of 
preaching in a dissenting place of 
worship, to officiate in his pulpit in 
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his native tongue. It was while on 
what he termed * a gospel tour’ in 
Scotland, that he gave his two car- 
riage-horses the respective names of 
Order and Decorum ; and on being 
asked the cause by Ids biographer, 
Mr. Edwin Sidney, his son-in-law, he 
replied, ‘ They said in the north, 
Mr. HiJl rides upon the backs of or- 
der and decorum ; so 1 called one of 
my horses order and tlie other deco- 
rum, that they might tell the truth 
in one way, if they did not in another.’ 
These horses, and especially a third, 
a cream-coloured saddle-horse, named 
Bob, began to excite scandal among 
his followers; and some notion of 
the licence permitted in Surrey cha- 
pel may be gathered from the sub- 
joined anecdote. ‘ Once,’ says Mr. 
Sidney, ‘ an impudent fellow placed 
a piece of paper on the desk, just be- 
fore Mr. Hill was going to read 
prayers. He took it, and began — 

* The prayers of this congr<‘gation 
arc desired for — umph—for— uinpli 
— well, I suppos(i I must finish what 
I have begun,— for the reverend 
Rowland Hill, that he wall not go 
riding about in his carriage on a 
Sunday!’ — ‘ This,’ continues Mr. 
Sidney, ‘ would liavc disc’oncerted 
any o"tlu?r man ; but he looked up 
coolly, and said — ‘ If the writer of 
tliis piece of folly and impertinence 
is in the congregation, and will go 
into the vestry after services and let 
me put a saddle on his back, 1 will 
ride him home, instead of going in 
my carriage.” He then went on 
with the service, as if nothing had 
happened. Mr. Sidney ob.scrves, in 
ti note, ‘ I once told him this story, 
and asked him if it w’as true : * Ay, 
that it is,’ ho said, • true enough — 
you know I could not call him a don* 
key in plain terms from the reading- 
desk.’ ’ Again ; one day, when a 
number of persons took shelter in the 
chapel during a show'cr of rain, he in- 
terlarded his sermon with the follow- 
ing jcitHTcsjml : ‘ Many people are 
greatly to be blamed for making their 
religion a rloak; but I do not think 
those arc much better, who makejt 


an umhreUa! His pronencss to re- 
partee was evinced both in and out 
of the pulpit. He w^as on one occa- 
sion asked by the chaplain of the 
Magdalen charity, Mr. Prince, what 
had become of a young person who 
had left its asylum to be restored (by 
Mr. Hill) to her friends. ‘ You knows 
sir,’ replied he, ‘ that you had tht» 
hardest work, and did it well, that of 
converting the into the saint; 

and I have the satisfaction of telling 
you that 1 have attcmipted and ef- 
fected the easier labour, that of turn- 
ing the saint into an angel— you 
must know that I had her w'ell mar- 
ried last week to a man of that naipe.’ 

Mr. Hill posses.scd a pleasing per- 
son, and ahvay.s dre.ssed as a di\ irie of 
the established church. A gentle- 
man once entered a dissenting cha- 
pel in the country, and on returning 
home, said, I have seen a man w ith 
such a commanding air, as 1 never 
witncss(*d before — wiio can he be?’ 
It was Howland Hill; and Mr. Sid- 
ney remarks very jtistly that, as John- 
son said of Burke, had a man chanced 
to take shelter with him during a 
shower, he w'ould have gone home and 
said, ‘ 1 have seen a most extraordinary 
man.* In his theological opirjions, 
he w'as a ealvinist ; but what is called 
liyper-calvinisni he could not endure, 
lie was for drawing together Chris- 
tians of every denomination, and was 
willing to join in any universal com- 
munion wdth them ; being, in this 
respect, joint-founder with Alexander 
Knox of the modern sect of Naa- 
mans — half churchmen, iialf-dissen- 
ters. Mr. Hill abominated all exclu- 
siveness in religion ; and when on one 
occasion he had preache d in a chapel, 
wheie none but baptized adults were 
admitted to the sacrament, and w ished 
to communicate with them, but was 
told respectfully, ‘ You cannot sit 
down at our table,’ he replied, * Oh, 
I thought it was the Lord's table !’ 
and went hts way, exclaiming against 
the uncharitableness of the Baptists. 

We question if the latitudinnrian 
scheme of Mr. Hill would not, if 
fully carried into play, produce yet 
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greater evils than the boundary one the spirit of Hector, and helped to 
of the respective dissenting eommu- convert liim from a timid child, into 
nities ; and at all events, since the a courageous lad. Nay the study of 
throwing off, at the Reformation, magic had its charms and uses for 
of the restraints imposed by the Adam Clarke. He plunged into the 
Cluirch, has produced the numerous murky depths of Cornelius Agrippa's 
schisms that exist, to the dishonour occult philosophy ; and became the 
of Christianity, we cannot see why terror of midnight depredators, who 
the throwing down of the fences of wvre constrained, by apprehension of 
schismatic congregations themselves, his spells, to leave the premises of his 
save for a return to the Church, father unrifled. At length he aban- 
should not lead, hi*st to as many forms cloned this pursuit, and revelled, with- 
of faitli as there arc individual men, out restraint, in tlie scenery of the 
and ultimately to the annihilation of * Arabian Nights a book to which 
all religious belief whatever. lie confidently traces his fondness for 

The last days of the eccentric Mr, oriental history and literature*. 
Hill (who, though it is impossible to Though no man in his senses would 
a^isign his opinions to any one sect, think of gravely recommending a 
thought himself a methodist — at similar course of discipline to ciiil- 
Icast a sort of Wesleyan— but more of dren, yet ‘ Tom Thumb,' * Hector of 
a ‘ Rowland llillitc’ — as he jocosely Troy,' ‘ Cornelius Agrippa,’ and the 
said on one occasion) were passed in ‘ Arabian Nights,' all helped, some- 
the curious of remodelling clia- how- or other, to lift Adam Clarke out 
|)(*1 jisalmody, by ada[Jting religious of the smoke and stir of the quotidian 
words to the common s(‘cnlur airs of world. They filled his soul with 
the day, ‘ in order that people might unearthly aspirations, which, as he 
be reminded of sorkms things even advanced in years, found their appro- 
by a street organ,’ In this way, priafe direction. At length, in a 
‘ Rule Britannia,* * God save the clod of earth he found half a-guinea ; 
King,* and even such tune.s as ‘ Ro- and after in vain trying to discovej^ 
bin Adair,’ were furnished with * holy the owner, he bought therewith a 
words.’ Mr, Hill also wrote a jing- Hebrew biblo. He now' laboured 
ling viaticum^ to be sung by his man- hard to gain an acquaintance with 
servant when himself sluudd be dying the primitive language of the earth ; 
— and which was accordingly sung ; and more by means of himself than 
bat it*! familiar and therefore profane by the aid of a master, he accom- 
allusion to the Saviour, prevents our plished his design. At the age of 
giving it here, brief as it is. So easily seventeen, he joined the methodists, 
does fanaticism, almost without in-, though his father was of tlie church 
l(‘ntion, run into bk*!|)lieniy ! Mr. of England ; affirming that he had 
Hill died, aged 88, had a call to tliat effect, while work- 

Auam Claukk, tlie eminent me- ] ing in a field. He w'jis next seized 
tliodist divine, w\as son of an Irish i witli what he terms a morbid regard 
schoolmaster ; and, according to his for trptli ; lie belwved that he had 
ow n account, the drudgery he en- done this, and he tkon^fU that he Imd 
dured in his progress through Lilly's said that,-^but he was never sure. 
grammar, was most appalling. To His rilemory and his senses he treated 
the legendary lore, however, of ‘ Tom as altogether unworthy of credit ; 
Thumb’ and ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,* and he declares he lost the former 
he ardently devoted his leisure mo- for ever, although, in a given time 
inents ; and to them he ascribed his after that period, he had * preached 
‘acquisition of a literary taste, and of 5000 sermons, without knowing be- 
a firm belief in spiritual agency ! forehand a single sentence which he 
Tlie story of ‘Troy’ was equally pro- should utter.’ In 1783 he was re- 
fitabh*; lor it impelled him to invoke ceivod as a preacher among the me- 
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thodists; and in that capacity was, 
for nearly half a century, followed 
more than any other dissenter of the 
regular class, it being his boast, that 
let him be fairly placed with any of 
the ‘ powerful’ preachers in or out of 
the church, ‘he could oul-congrcga^- 
tioH them all.' After preaching his 
first missionary sermon, he states 
that he was congratulated in the 
vestry by a crowd of his flock ; and 
observing a venerable old lady among 
the number, he drew her a little 
aside, and begged she would tell him 
frankly wliat particuhr portion of 
his sermon had gratified her. ‘ My 
dear sir,’ replied she, * it was all good 
alike ; but that beautiful word, A/m>- 
potamm — when you mentioned tlmt 
word, I thouglit 1 should liave fainted 
upon tile spot !’ 

In the latter part of his life Dr, 
Clarke caused, by his peculiar creed, 
much dispute amongst the Wcsley- 
ans, of wdiose societv he professed 
himself a member. lie was in fact 
an ultra- Arminian, and abhorred Cal- 
vinism to such a degree, that he even 
ventured to question the foreknow- 
ledge of the Deity : the doctrines of 
Ciiristian perfectibility, and the in- 
ternal witness of the Spirit, were 
maintained by him with passionate 
eagerness. It was his strange inter- 
pretation of the second chapter of 
Genesis (in his very laborious work, 

‘ The Commentary on tlic Bible,' 
wherein he transmutes the serpent 
into an ape, and denies the eternal 
filiation of the second person in the 
Trinity), that occasioned the dispute 
in question. The old Wesleyans 
condemned the doctrine as heretical, 
and Adam Clarke pronounced the 
usually-received opinion to be blas- 
phemous ; whereon an aUgrry contest 
blazed up, which will probably ter- 
minate in a division of the Wesley- 
ans into two distinct sects. Dr. 
Clarke died of malignant cliolera, 
aged 70, 1832. 

Robert Hall (1763 *— 1831), a 
distinguished Baptist-minister, was 
born at Arnsby, Jbcicestershirc, and 
settled at Cambridge as a preacher, 


1791, Whilst resident in the latter 
place, he became known to and ad- 
mired by some of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the age. Dr. 
Parr said of him, * Mr. Hall has, like 
bishop Taylor, the eloquence of an 
orator, the fancy of a poet, the acute- 
ness of a schoolman, the profound- 
ness of a philosopher, and the piety 
of a saint while the critical Dugald 
Stewart, \ipon reading his writings, 
assert(‘d that ‘ he conibinc‘d the beau- 
ties of .Tolinson, Addison, and Burke/ 
without their imperfections ; and 
that any one wishing to see the Eng- 
lish language in its perfection, must 
read his works.' After declining 
bishop Barrington’s offer of ordina- 
tion, Mr. Hall, in 1804, removed to 
I^eiccster, and thence, in 1826, to 
Bristol, wlicro ho died, still pastor of 
a Baptist congregation, aged 68, 1831. 
I'he name of Hall stands prominent 
as one of the first pulfut-orators of 
his day, out of the duircti. His ora- 
tory was soft, mellifluous, rich, deep, 
and fluent : to this was added aii 
(‘arnestness and fervency, w'hich im- 
pressed his audience with the sin- 
cerity of his belief. From bad health, 
and a peculiarly delicate nervous tem- 
perament, he hardly ever studied any 
of the orations he delivered, or even 
tliought of them, until he had en- 
tered the pulpit. 11 is addresses were, 
in consequence, unequal. There 
w’^as at times a heaviness, which was 
apt to make strangers wonder at the 
deputation for eloquence to wdiich he 
had attained; hut when his health 
w^as Ann, his spirits good, and his 
theme congenial, no man ever rose 
to happier and higher flights in such 
purely extemporaneous exhibitions. 
But it must not be disguised that 
Mr. Hall was the avowed enemy of 
the establishment ; and, as the great 
organ of dissent, we have a right to 
regard his published opinions os au- 
thority for the conclusion, that the 
one great principle wherein all dis- 
senters will, be found united, however 
they may differ amongst themselves 
in other points, is the annihilation of 
the church of England. The Bap^ 
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lists may be in the van ; but there is 
a wliole army of all sects behind 
them, ready to begin the work of 
destruction, when the appointed hour 
of attack shall arrive. Hear Mr. 
Hall’s own words : ‘ From the time 
of Elizabctli, under whom dissenters 
began to make their appearance, 
tlieir views of religious liberty have 
gradually extended ; commencing at 
"lirst with a disapprobation of certain 
rttes and ceremonies, the remains of 
papal superstition. Their total se- 
paration from the churcli did not 
take place for more tliaii a century 
after ; till, despairing of seeing it 
erec’tcd on a comprehensive plan, 
and being moreover persecuted for 
their difference of sentiment, they 
were compelled at last to withdraw. 
Having been thus dire<!ted by a train 
ol‘ events into Ihe right path, they 
pushed their principles to their Icgi-^ 
innate consequences, and began to dis- 
cern the imj)ropriety of all rehgious 
esiahluhments whatever — a sentiment 
in which they an* now nearly all 
united.’ ‘Down with the old hagT 

e. the cl lurch of England), were 
the words, says Mr. Gresley, used by 
the chairman of U large recent meet- 
ing of dissenters in the mctrojiolis ; 
and Mr. Sibree, a magiuis Apollo of 
sectarianism, thus writes, ‘ We hesi- | 
tate not to declare that wc wisSh to i 
pull down tlic ostablishinent. We ! 
Jong and sigh for its overthrow, and j 
sliali do all in our power to hasten ‘ 
such a consummation. We contend 
for nothing more : we will be satis- 
fied with nothing less.’ So say all 
such advocates of dissent as arc un- 
prophotic enough not to foresee the 
certain prostration of nU religion in | 
England, in the downfal of her esta- ’ 
biished church* 

EnwAaD luviNo (1792 — 1S;)4), 
horn at Annan, in Scotland, of re- 
spectable but nut wealthy parents, 
became, after a slight and desultory 
education, assistant in a school at 
Haddington, whence he removed to 
superintend a subscription one at 
Kirkaldy, in Fife, 1816. There he 
continued until 1819, whfen, anxious 

2 


to take orders, he returned to Edin- 
burgh, and after much reading of the 
‘judicious’ Hooker, than whom he 
could not have chosen a better di- 
rector, was eventually, upon Dr. 
Chalmers selecting him as his asso- 
ciate in the ministry of Glasgow, or- 
dained by the presbytery of Annan, 
1820. At Gkisgow he remained till 
1822, when he was promoted to con- 
duct the national Scottish kirk in 
London, at that time assembling in 
Hatton-garden. Nothing is more cu- 
rious than the rapidity with which 
Mr. Irving’s fame as an orator now 
spread. In a few weeks he attracted 
very general notice; insomuch that 
persons of all persuasions, noble and 
simple, crowded to hear him ; and 
no pulpit eloquence was considered 
as ap[)roaching in excellence that of 
the Scottish preacher, who seemed 
to blend the acute logic of the schools 
with the terrific vigour of the old 
covenanters, Mr. Canning and other 
menibei’S of the senate, Kean and 
other histrionic professors, -were his 
frequent and admiring hearers ; high- 
born beauty even hung upon his 
words ; while his tall figure, un- 
usual action, and rapid delivery, were 
the theme of wondering panegyric. 
At length a more commodious cha- 
pel w^as constructed for him at the 
north-west end of the metropolis. 
But while thus followed in great 
measure for his declamatory style, 
he handled with no small skill many 
disputed doctrinal points, and at 
length gave offence to the elders of 
his church by the method in which 
he discoursed on the Incarnation 
from the words in the Athanasian 
creed, ‘ Man of the substance of his 
mother.’ H« defended himself be- 
fore the Consistory of London with 
acknowledged ability, but was never- 
theless condemned by his presbyte- 
rian accusers, and excommunicated. 
This singular severity weighed consi- 
derably upon his spirits, and it is 
supposed was the main cause of that 
subsequent carelessness respecting 
public opinion, which has given rise 
to the belief tliat hia mind became 
2 . 
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affected. But though ap{)earing to 
favour a species of mystical devo- 
tion, and, on the presumption that 
the miraculous gift of tongues was 
still in the church catholic, he per- 
mitted persons to declaim in iiis clia- 
pel, during divine service, after the 
manner of the ancient rhapsodists, 
not a syllable of what they so ut- 
tered being intelligible to the con- 
gregation, ho was in his private capa- 
city a most amiable man, and an 
affectionate and zealous pastor ; and 
notwithstanding the number and 
force of his opponents, he was never 
heard to speak of them an unkind 
word. Worn out with tlie conflict 
in which he unwarily found himself 
engaged, he wasted away, and died, 
aged only 42, 1834. It is perliaps 
not unfair to say tliat much of his 
church’s hostility towards Mr. Irving 
arose from the met of his attachment 
to John Knox’s great bugbear, epis- 
copacy ; and his scriptural belief, not 
in a corporal, but a spiritual presence 
in the Eucharist, may liave aug- 
mented and brought it to a crisis. 

Jeremy Bentham (1748 — 1832), 
a celebrated writer on jurisprudence 
and morals, w'as son of a solicitor, 
and born in Aldgate parish, London. 
After an education at Westminster, 
and Queen’s college, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar 1772; but quitted 
the profession of the law in disgust, 
and travelled over parts of Turkey 
and Russia. Some years after his 
return to England, he proposed to 
the ministry an improved system of 

g rison discipline ; but although Mr. 

itt seemed desirous of carrying out 
his views, the sclieme ultimately fell 
to the ground. The reform of the 
criminal code then became Mr. Bent- 
ham’s ardent object ; and after writ- 
ing with much sense on that mani- 
festly difficult subject, he turned his 
attention to ethics, and at length 
promulgated a new system of m([> 
rals, commonly known as Utilitari- 
anism, which for its selfishness, heart- 
lessness, and want of all religious 
OTOund, has already met the oblivion 
It desmed. ( See Deont^logj/). Mr, 


Bentham’s great merit was as a phn 
losopliical jurist, and writer on legis- 
lation. The doctrine of utility^ as 
the foundation of virtue, is as old as 
the earliest Greek philosophers, and 
has divided the world in every age 
since their time; but the definitions 
of natural law, natural justice, and 
the like, which pervade all the wri- 
ters on legislation and law from 
Ulpian down to Montesquieu and 
Blackstonc, show how little progres?=-' 
had been made, previously to Mr. 
Bentham, in the application of this 
great principle to the field of law. 
For his services in this department, 
therefore, he deserves, and probably 
will receive, the gratitude of poste- 
rity. Mr. Bentham entered himself, 
though late, a bachelor of Liiicoln's- 
inn, J 81 7 ; and he died, aged 84, at 
his house in Westminster, wherein 
he had resided nearly half a century, 
1832, leaving, by his last will, his 
body to his friend Dr. Southwood 
Smith, for dissection; thus illustrating 
by his last act his favourite maxim — 

‘ to be useful in all thiri^.’ NV hen 
dying, it was proposed to him to have 
more than one person in the room 
to witness his departure, but he 
objected, observing that it was his 
maxim to give pain, even in dying, 
to as few as possible ; thus acting in 
confoririity with that ‘ greatest liap- 
piness, principle,’ which is the basis 
of his Deontology. As a general rea- 
soncr, Bentham’s defects are very 
evident. Like all radical reformers, 
there is much to condemn in his 
haste, in his want of all reverence for 
existing usages, and in his abundant 
confidence in his own theories. He 
defines, and even so far as particular 
objects go, he describes, with the ma- 
thematical accuracy of Euclid ; but 
when he comes to argue upon his defi- 
nitions in a connected problem or di- 
dactic essaj', he soon loses his way, and, 
under the peculiar sceptical tone of 
his mind, and tlie absence of an un- 
derstanding intrinsically sound and 
right, falls into inconclusive para- 
doxes, and into inferences totaHy 
pugnant to truth and nature. 
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Lady Hesteh Stanhope (1776 — ’ monotonous residence ; its nations 
183f>) was the eldest child of Charles, are unworthy of freedom, and endless 
third earl Stanhope, by Hester, daugh- revolutions arc their only prospects.* 
ter of the great earl of Chatham, and She applied herself to the study of 
was consequently a niece of tlie illiis- Arabic, and strove to obtain a tho- 
trious William I^itt.‘ On the decease rough acquaintance with the charac- 
of her uncle, 1806, she left England, ters and manners of the Syrian peo- 
and visited various parts of Europe ; pie. One day, dressed in the costume 
and young, handsome, and rich, she of tlie Osmanlees, she set out for Je- 
was everywhere received with the rusalem, Damascus, and Aleppo ; and 
-attention and interest due to her she advanced amidst a caravan laden 
.<ank, fortune, mind, and beauty, with w^oalth, tents, and presents for 
The real cause of this expatriation the sheiks, surrounded by all the 
)ias never been known ; some have tribes who knelt to her, and sub- 
ascribed it to regret at the death of a mitted to her supremacy. It was 
young English officer, w’ho was killed not solely by her magnificence that 
at tliat period in Spain ; others to a lady Hester had excited the admira- 
nidrc love of adventure in a young tioii of the Arabs : her courage had 
person of an enterprising and con- been proved on more than one occa- 
rageous character ; and some again sion, and she had always faced peril 
(with perhaps greater truth), to a tinge with boldness and energy. She knew 
of insanity. However this might be, also how to flatter the Moslem pre- 
she at length visited Constantinople ; judices. She held no intercourse 
and after spending several years there, with either Christians or Jews ; spent 
embarked with a numerous suite for whole days in the grotto of a santon 
Syria, in a British ship, which carried who explained the Koran to her; 
also the larger part of licr fortune, as and never appeared in public without 
well as jewellery, trinkets, and pre- that mien of majestic and grave in- 
sents of all sorts of very considerable s})iration, which was always to orien- 
value, 1811. The vessel encountered a Ud nations the characteristic of pro- 
storm in the gnlf of Maori, and was phets. With her, however, thiscon- 
wrcckcd, lady Hester’s property was duct was not so much the result 
all lost, and it was as niudi as she of design, as of a decided proneness 
could do to save her own life. No- to every species of excitement and 
tiling, however, could shake her reso- originality. Lady Hester’s first abode 
lution. She returned to England, was a monastery ; but it was' soon 
gathered the remainder of her for- transformed into an eastern palace, 
tune, sailed again for Syria, and with pavilions, orange-gardens, and 
landed at Latakia, the ancient Lao- myrtles; over which spread the foliage 
dicea. She at first thought of fixing of the cedar, such as it grows in the 
her abode at Broussa, at the foot of mountains of Lebanon. The travel- 
Olympus ; but Broussa is a com- ler to whom lady Hester opened this 
mercial city, situate on the avenues sanctuary, w'ould behold lier clad hi 
to the Ottoman capital, and reckon- oriental garments. Her head wasco* 
ing not less than 60,000 inhabitants, vered with a turban made of a red 
and lady Hester preferred the inde- and white cashmere, she wore a long 
pendence and solitude of the desert, tunic with open loose sleeves, and 
She therefore selected the wilderness large Turkish trousers, the folds of 
of Mount Lebanon, whose extreme which hung over yellow morocco 
ramifications lose themselves in the boots embroidered with silk, her 
sands. Ruined Palmyra — Zenobia’s shonlders were covered with a sort 
ancient capital — suited her fancy ; of burnous, and a 5 ^ataghan hung to 
and she took up her residence at hmr waist. She had a serious, and 
Djouni in Syria, prepared for every imposing countenance ; her noble 
vicissitude. * Europe,* said she, *is a and mild features had a majestic cx- 
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pression, which her high stature^ and 
the dignity of her movements en- 
hanced. The day came when all this 
prestige, so expensively kept up, sud- 
denly vanished. Lady Hester’s for- 
tune rapidly declined ; her income 
(constantly trenching as she did upon 
the principal) yearly decreased ; in 
short, the substantial resources which 
had at one time sustained the magic 
of her extraordinary domination, were 
hourly forsaking her. The queen of 
Palmyra, therefore, fell back into the 
rank of mortals ; and she who had 
signed absolute finnans, enabling the 
traveller to visit in security the de- 
serted city of Tadmor, — she, whose 
authority the Sublime Porte had ta- 
citly acknowledged, at length saw' her 
people disown her omnipotcncy. She 
was left the empty title of Palmyra’s 
queen ; and again the monaste!y'\s 
silence ruled over tlie solitude of 
Djouni. Thus stripped of her glory 
of a day, lady Stanhope died in ol)- 
scurity and loneliness, aged 6»3, 1839. 

The shipwreck of lady Hester, 
which happened 181 1, enabled her to 
display what is usually considered an 
extraordinary control of mind; and 
so little do we really know of onto- 
logy, that the fact can hardly be 
controverted, if we should sug- 
gest that the courage of the eccentric 
and half insane is more distinctly 
fearless, through apathy, than is 
the most heroic daring of the siine. 
This adventure in the Mediter- 
ranean, occurring as it did in that 
portion of it whicli 1800 years before 
nad witnessed the shipwreck of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, was re- 
garded as resembling it in many par- 
ticulars ; but the follovring letter 
from Dr. Meryon to lieutenant- 
general Oakes, will best enable the 
reader ‘ parva componere magnis,’ — 
‘ Rhodes, Dec. 2, 1811. Sir ; Finding 
an occasion present itself for Malta, I 
cannot forbear writing to your excel- 
lency, to apprize you of a misfortune 
that has happened to lady Hester Stan- 
hope and her party, and which, though 
(thank God !) it lias not proved a m- 
taX oiie^ has yet been so serious, as to 


make me apprehensive lest it should 
come misrepresented to your eai*s, 
and cause, by that means, an unne- 
cessary alarm. Your excellency pro- 
bably was aware, that her ladyship 
had left Constantinople for Egypt. 
A ship of about 1230 tons (as 1 guess) 
had been hired, and commodiously 
fitted up for the voyage. Scarcely 
had we quitted the canal of the Bos- 
phorus, when a storm arose, and de- 
tained us seven days behind the' 
Princes’ Islands: so that, at setting 
out, the weather was against us. 
This subsided, and we made shift by 
degrees to ri'acli Scio ; where we 
were detained ten days more by a' se- 
cond, not less furious than the first, 
though intermitting occasionally. A 
fair wind at last sprung up ; and, 
reaching the port of Rhodes on the 
evening of Saturday the 23d, we 
took our departure thence at mid- 
night, and by Monday afternoon had 
crossed more than halfway towai'ds 
Alexandria. I tliink it was about 
sunset, that a sirocco sprung up, 
which by the next morning had be- 
come so furious, as to oblige us to 
WTar ship, and retrace our road. On 
Tuesday and Wedntfsday the gale 
continued, acquiring every hour fresh 
strength ; and as Rhodes, for which 
we were making, recpiired the sliip to 
go Vf^ith the wind on her beam, our 
progress had not been so rapid as to 
bring land in sight. Thursday, about 
eight o’clock, the ship rolled tremen- 
dously, and her foremast, slipping 
out of its step, made a hole tliroiigh 
her bottom. In a quarter of an hour 
there w'as a foot water above the bal- 
last, and the leak was then first dis- 
covered. The pump was immediately 
manned, but proved to be useless. 
All hands were then set to work with 
buckets, but the leak evidently gained 
upon us ; and the crew, exhausted 
with fatigue, were on the point of 
giving themselves up to tlieir fate, 
when, at two in the afternoon, Mr. 
Bruce’s servant discovered land. The 
man’s emotion was bo great, that he 
fell into an hysteric fit; whilst the 
rest, borrowing a little fresh vigour, 
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reni?wed their balings iii hopes of 
being able to last out till we reached 
what was now known to be the south- 
'ern point of Rhodes. It is not for 
me to make the eulogium of her lar 
dysliip’s courage during these awful 
moments. What little I liad myself, 

1 borrowed from tlie serenity of her 
looks. At three o’clock we came 
abreast of the point, but found we 
were unable to reach the shore. The 
•vessel was water-logged, and we were 
three miles off'. An anchor w'as let 
go, but did not hold ; and wc were 
told now that our only hope was the 
long-boat. No time wfis lost, ahd 
each person, with only the clothes he 
hud on his back, got into Iior, making 
in ail twenty-four. The st*tt ran 
mountains higli ; and on trying to 
reach tlie land, it was found that the 
boat made no head against it. For- 
tunately, imder our lee there was a 
rock, about a iniJe from \is. We 
made for this, and in half an hour 
reached it, all \v('t from head to foot, 
and the boat hardly out of the water. 
Rut here things wore a worse aspect 
than ever. The rock produced no- 
thing eatable, liad no inhabitants, and 
no w'ater : and from having fasted 
two days, owing to sea-sickness, our 
hunger and tliirst were now pretty 
severe. We stopped here twenty- 
four hours, in expectation of starving ; 
when the wind subsiding a little, die 
boat succeeded in crossing to terra 
Jirma, and brought ns back water and 
breath The same night we all em- 
barked, and reached a village on the 
sea-sl)ore. Thus your excellency 
will see that, excepting our lives, 
every thing has been lost ; as tht* ship 
probably went to the bottom an hour 
after we left her. Lady Hester, Mr. 
Bruce, and a gentleman of the name 
ol' Pearce, who is of her party, re- 
main until to-morrow at the spot 
where we landed : I have come for- 
ward here to prepare a house for 
their reception. Not wisliing, as T 
before observed, that any false 
account of our shipwreck should 
reach your excellency’s ears, I write 
this letter without her ladyship’s 
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knowledge; persuaded that, if you 
will pardon the trouble 1 give you, 
she will approve what 1 have done. 

I am^ happy to say that, under all 
this fatigue and wetting, her health 
has not suffered in the least ; and I 
have the honour to be, &c., Cii. 
Lrtwis M EH YON.’ The pension lady 
Hester had always received from the 
British government, as the niece of 
its great minister, was OOOlj jier an- 
num. 

In our first volume we omitted 
mention of St. Paul’s shipwreck in 
its ])roper place ; but to enable the 
reader to discover tlie alleged simili- 
tude, as well as to correct our liistory, 
we will here give it in St. Luke’.s 
beautiful narrative. It was when 
Ponriiis Festus had commanded Si. 
Paul to be conveyed a prisoner to be 
tried at Rome, because he had ap-- 
pealed to (vUisar, that ho was carried 
thither by ship, on reacliing the coast 
from his prison at Ctesarea, in Ju- 
dtea, as mentioned in vol. i., p. 248, 
in the year OS, 

‘And when it was determined that 
we should sail into Italy, they deli- 
vered Paul and certain other pri- 
soners unto one named Julius, a cen- 
turion of Augustus’ band. And en- 
tering into a ship of Adramyttium, 
tve launched, meaning to sail by the 
coa.sts of Asia ; one Aristarchus, a 
Macedonian of Thessalonica, being 
with ns. And the next day w^e 
touched at Sidon. And Julius cour- 
teously entreated Paul, and gave him 
liberty to go unto his friends to re- 
fresh himself. And when we had 
launched from thence, we sailed un- 
der Cyprus, because the winds were 
contriiry. And when we had sailed 
over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphy- 
lia, w.e came to Myra, a city of Ly- 
cia. And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us therein. And 
when we had sailed slowly many 
days, and scarce were come over 
against Cnidus, the wind not suffer- 
ing us, we sailed under Crete, over 
against Salmone ; and, hardlv pass- 
ing it, came unto a place wfai^ is 
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called the fair havens ; nigh wherc- 
unto was the city of Lasca. Now 
when much time was spent, and when 
sailing was now dangerous, because 
the fast was now already past, Paul 
admonished them, and said unto 
them, Sirs, I perceive that this voyage 
will be with hurt and much damage, 
not only of the lading and ship, but 
also of our lives. Nevertheless the 
centurion believed the master and the 
ow'iicr of the ship, more than those 
things which were spoken by Paul. 
And, because the haven was not com- 
modious to w'inter in, the more part 
advised to depart thence also, if by 
any means they might attain to Phe- 
iiice, and there to winter ; which is 
an haven of Crete, and lieth toward i 
the south-west and north-wc*st. And j 
when the south wind blow softly, 1 
supposing that tliey had obtained 
their purpose, loosing thence, they 
sailed close by Crete. But not long 
after there arose against it a tem- 
pestuous wind, called Euroclydon. 
And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up into the wind, wo 
let her drive, and running under a 
certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come h}^ the 
boat : wliich when they had taken 
up, they used helps, undergirdling j 
the ship ; and, fearing lest they j 
sliould fall into the quicksands, strakc ! 
sail, and so were driven. And wc ! 
being exceedingly tossed with a tem- 
pest, the next day they lightened the 
ship ; and the third day wc cast out 
with our own hands the tackling of 
the ship. And wdien neither sun 
nor stars in many days appeared, and 
no small tempest lay on us, all liope 
that wc should be saved was then 
taken away. But after long absti- 
nence, Paul stood forth in the midst 
of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to ha\'c gained 
this harm and loss. And now 1 ex- 
hort you to be of good cheer : for 
there shall be no loss of any man*s 
life among you, but of the ship. For 
there stood by me this night the 
angel of God. whose I am, and whom 


I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou 
must be brought before Csesar : and, 
lo, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, ‘ 
be of good cheer ; for I believe God, 
that it shall be even as it was told 
me. Howbeit we must be cast upon 
a certain island. But when the four- 
teenth night was come, as wc were 
driven up and down in Adria, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country;, 
and sounded, and found it tM^enty fa- 
thoms : and when they had gone a 
little further, they sounded again, 
arrt found it fifteen fathoms. Then 
fearing lest they should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors 
out of the stern, and wished for the 
day. And as the shipmen W(M'c 
about to flee out of the sliip, when 
they had let down the boat into the 
sea, under colour as though they 
would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except tliese 
abide in tin? ship, ye cannot he saved. 
Then the soldiers cut off’ the ropes 
of the boat, and let her fall off'. And 
Mdule the day was coming on, Paul 
besought them all to take meat, say- 
ing, This day is the fourteenth day 
that ye have tarried and continued 
fasting,having taken nothing. Where- 
fore 1 pray you to take some meat: 
for this is for your health : for there 
shall not an hair fall from the head of 
any of you. And when he had thus 
spoken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of tliem 
all : and when he had broken it, be 
began to eat. Then were they all 
of good cheer, and they also took 
some meat. And wo were all in the 
ship two hundred threescore and six- 
teen souls. And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, and 
cast out tlie wheat into the sea. And 
when it was day, they knew not the 
land ; but they discovered a certain 
creek with a shore, into the which 
they were minded, if it were possible, 
to thrust in the ship. And when 
they had taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the sea, 
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and loosed the rudder bands, and 
lioisted up the mainsail to the wind, 
and made toward shore. And falling 
into a place where two seas met, they 
ran the ship aground ; and the fore- 
part stuck fast, and remained un- 
niovcable, but the hinder part was 
broken with the violence of the 
waves. And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 
them should swim out, and escape. 
But the centurion, willing to save 
Paul, kept them from their purpose ; 
and commanded tliat they which 
could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and get to land : 
and the rest, some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the siiip. 
And so it came to pass, tluit they 
escaped all to land. And when 
they w'cre esMped, then they knew 
that the island was called Melita. 
And the barbarous people shewed 
us no little kindness ; for they kind- 
led a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain, and be- 
cause of the cold. And wlieti Paul 
had gathered a bundle of sticks, and j 
laid them on the fire, tiu'jre came a 
viper out of the heat, and fastened 
on his hand. . And when the barba- 
rians saw the venomous beast hang 
on liis hand, they said among tliem- 
selves, No doubt this man is a mur- 
derer, whom, though he hath es- 
caped -the sea, yet vengeance snf- 
fereth not to live. And lie shook off 
the beast into the. fire, and felt no 
harm. Howbeit they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly ; but after they 
had looked a great while, and saw 
no harm come to him, they changed 
their minds, and said that he was a 
god. Ill the same quarters were pos- 
sessions of the chief man of the island, 
wliose name was Publius ; who re- 
ceived us, and lodged us three days 
courteously. And it came to pass, 
that the father of Publius lay sick of 
a fever and of a bloody flux : to 
whom Paul entered in, and prayed, 
and laid his hands on him, and heal- 
ed him. So when this was done, 
others also, which had diseases in 


the island, came, and were healed : 
who also honoured us with many 
honours ; and w'hen we departed, 
they laded us with such things as 
were necessary. And after three 
months we departed in a sliip of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in 
the isle, whose sign was Castor and 
Pollux. And landing at Syracuse, 
we tarried there three days. And 
from tbcncc we fetched a compass, 
and came to llhegium : and after 
one day the south wind blew, and 
we camd the next day to Puteoli : 
where we found brethren, and wen; 
desired to tarry with them seven 
days : and so we went toward Home.’ 

Edmund Kdan (17*S8 — 1833), son 
of a London tailor, went to sea as a 
cabin-boy. Returning penniless, Jiiid 
finding his father dead, he joined a 
company of strolling players ; and 
happening to perform once in the 
presence of Dr. Drury (a name sin- 
gularly propitious to tlie aspiring son 
of Tiiespis) of Eton, that gentleman 
is said to have taken him into the 
school, and kept him there three 
years, until he could read Cicero’s 
orations, fie returned, however, to 
his vagrant life ; and the same pa- 
tron having, some years after, wit- 
nessed his performance of Richard 
III. at Exeter, wrote to one of the 
committee of Drury Lane, to request 
the trial of him on the London 
boards. Upon the actor’s arrival in 
town, the committee, it seems, thought 
him likely to prove any thing but a 
prop to tlic falling fortunes of their 
house ; small in stature, with a slight 
deformity of back, and limbs possess- 
ing nothing approaching to svm- 
metryk, together with a voice which, 
when employed in ordinary converse, 
had a vulgar coarseness, they tried to 
evade the agreement which had been 
precipitately entered into by Arnold 
with Dr, Drury. Kean, however, 
nothing daunted, proposed to come 
out in Shylock, with a view to avoid, 
it is supposed, the ridicule which 
the committee expected would be 
vented upon his figure ; and on the 
evening of January 14, 1814, he made 
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his debut before one of the thinnest 
houses on record. The papers of the 
next day spoke more than favourably 
of the attempt ; one even asserting 
‘that a second Garrick had come 
forth, in whom was an animating 
soul, distingiiisliable in all he said 
and did.’ Tlie committee then al- 
lowed him to appear as Richard III. ; 
and Kean’s success was complete. The 
whole town was electrified with his 
performance, the hitherto deserted 
Drury was crowded night after night 
to suffocation, and the committee 
knew not how best to display, on 
the one hand, their sorrow for their 
disparagement of the man, and on 
the other, their joy at the certainty 
of his ability to fill their coffers. 
From this happy moment, until his 
decease in his forty-sixth yt^ar, 1833, 
no one comparable to Kean ap- 
peared, on either of tlie London 
stages, ill the two characters men- 
tioned, or in Othello, lago, and that 
whole range of personification, where- 
in the dark cunning of the human 
lieart, with its reckless disregard of 
all but expediency, is required to be 
displayed. For the Roman cliarac- 
ters of Kemble he was obviously un- 
fit ; but he had the versatility of 
Garrick, and often appeared to great 
advantage in the same evening both 
in tragedy and farce. In fact, lie 
had played harlequin when a rover ; 
and could assume any part, in case 
of emergency, without an actual 
failure, so varied were his powers. 

Ai.1 Pacha, a celebrated Albanian 
(or Epirote) chief, was son of a per- 
son of Tepelin (a town of Albania, 
opposite to Otranto, in Italy), who 
haa possessed considerable povs er in 
Turkey, but who died of grief on 
being stripped of his territories by 
the agas. The widowed mother of 
Ali, being a woman of much energy 
of cliaracter, induced her son to be- 
come the leader of a predatory troop 
of his countrymen, 1770; and with 
this band lie committed so many 
depredations, that the adjacent tribes 
took up arms in tlieir own defence, 
and the inliabitants of Gardiki, in a 


nocturnal expedition, carried off his 
mother and sister from Tepelin, and 
very nearly surprised himself. *nie 
conduct of the victors to their un- 
fortunate captives was so brutal, that 
the naturally implacable temper of 
Ali was roused, and he vowed the 
extermination of the whole race ; an 
oath which, in the sequel, he almost 
literally executed. For some years 
he was the sport of various fortune, 
and at one time was reduced to great, 
poverty : from tliis he was relieved 
by the accidental discovery of a ciiest 
of buried gold, with which he raised 
a new bod}^ of 2000 men. iJe now 
assumed great authority, and (as it is 
said, by counterfeiting a finnan of 
the sultan) announced himself pacha 
of Yanina, 1788. Tius event af- 
forded liiin the desirea opportunity 
to wreak liis vengeance upon the Su- 
liotes, whom he treated with the 
most horrible barbarity. At length 
the jealousy of the l^orte was ex- 
cited, and steps were taken to arrest 
his progress ; but Ali had now at- 
tained dt»spoti(‘ rule, and for several 
years, with a singular mixture of 
policy, craft, and courage, set the 
Ottoman power at defiance. Dur- 
ing this interval, liis authority was 
exercised with all the rigour of the 
most absolute eastern sway ; and in- 
numerable striking acts of political 
ferocity are on record, in proof at 
once of the cruelty and determina- 
tion of his character. The insurrec- 
tion of the Greeks, in 1821, was an 
event of wliich he was taking the 
necessary steps to avail himself, when 
his fortunes, which had previously 
begun to yield, sank under the pow- 
erful efforts of the Porte; and he 
was ultimately surprised like a tiger 
in his den, by tlic craft of Hussein 
Pacha, who had been sent to demand 
his head. On hearing of the arrival 
of Hussein, and suspecting his in- 
tention, Ali retired to a castle which 
he had built on an abrupt peninsula 
hitting into the lake, where he kept 
his principal treasures. Here he 
threatened to blow himself up, unless 
be received the emperor's pardon* 
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This was at last said to be granted,, 
and Ali surrendered.^ But he was 
now doomed to experience the same 
perfidy which so many others had ex- 
perienced at his own hands. Hus- 
sein Pacha, who had gained access to 
tliis castle under the pretence of a 
compromise, no sooner declared his 
errand, than Ali replied, ‘ My head 
is not to be delivered up so easily T 
and tile fierce old man accompanied 
,the words with a pistol-ball, which 
broke his opponent's thigh. The 
sclictar of Kourshid Paclia, who had 
now followed Hussein, hereupon 
fired at and mortally M^oundod the 1 
old chief, who, notwithstanding, shot I 
two more of his opponents dead up- ; 
on the spot, and then fell, crying out j 
to one of liis attendants, ‘ to go and i 
kill his favourite concubine, lest she ; 
should become the property of his 
enemies/ Ali’s licad was cut off and 
S(U)t to Constantinople, where it was 
exhibited on the gate of the seraglio; 
and his sons sliared their father’s 
fate. This occurred 1822, Ali being 
in Ills 73d year ; and the province of 
Albania w^as restored to the Porte. 

Albania, as possessed by Ali, ex- 
tended farther soutliward than the 
Turkish province, properly so called ; 
iucbidiiig Arta, Missolonghi, and the 
territory down to the gulf of Le- 
panto, or Corinth, It w^as there- 
fore that curved slip of land running 
200 miles along the south-east of the 
gulf of Venice, from Scutari down to 
the Morca ; then turning northwards, 
it had Ruinelia, separated from it by 
a ridge of mountains, as its eastern 
boundary np as high as Servia and 
Bosnia, which formed its northern 
limit ; then turning sharp down 
again to the south-west, Turkish 
Dalmatia ran southwards between it 
and the Mediterranean to Scutari, 
which completed its circuit. Modern 
Gre^.e now includes the southern 
portion of Ali’s dominions, as high 
as the isle of Corfu. The north of 
the ancient Epirus (the country of 
Pyrrhus), and the south of the more 
recent Illyria, occupied what is now 
Albania proper ; that country in 


which the Albanian tongue (a mix- 
ture of Celtic, Greek, Latin, and 
Italian) is alone spoken, but never 
written . The Albanians have always 
been of a warlike character. They 
were the soldiers of Pyrrhus, one of 
the most formidable opponents whom 
the Romans encountered ; and under 
Scanderbeg, they arrested for a while 
the tide of Turkish conquest. At 
present, under the denomination of 
Arnaoots, tliey rank among the flower 
of the Ottoman army ; and they are 
found as mercenaries in all parts of 
Turkey, and in the Barbary states. 
They take the field without baggage 
or tents, and are far more active than 
the generality of the Turkisli sol- 
diery, living chiefly on vegetable 
food, and following the profession of 
arms till they become decrepit- They 
call themselves Skipitars, and their 
country Skiperi ; and it is singular 
that the three men who have attained 
the greatest eminence under the 
Turkish sway, in modern times, have 
been Albanians— Ali Pacha ; Bairac- 
ter, whose successful rebellion placed 
the late sultan Mahmud on his 
throne ; and Mchemet Ali, pacha 
of Egypt, who nearly expelled him 
from it. Though an Albanian, Ali 
prided himself on having Romaic 
(the modern Greek) the language 
of his court. 

Prince Alexanoer Ypbilanti 
(1792—1828) was the son of the 
hospodar of Walachia. His father, 
of an old (5reck Fanariot family, 
succeeded as hospodar, 1802; but 
being, in three years after his instal- 
lation, commanded by the grand 
seignior, his suzerain, to repair to 
Constantinople, and suspecting that 
compliance with the mandate would 
cost. him his life, he retired into 
Russia with his family and followers. 
There his son Alexander, adopting 
the military profession, entered the 
Russian army, and in several battles 
against the French obtained consider- 
able reputation. He was a captain 
of hussars, when a ball, at the con- 
flict of Dresden, carried away his 
right hand ; and he was at length 
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made a major-general, and aide-de- 
camp to the emperor. In 1820 he 
became acquainted with the Greek 
confederates, denominated collec- 
tively * the Iletaireui,’ whose resolve 
was to liberate Greece, the country 
of his ancestors, from the slavery of 
the Moslims ; and on account of 
his talents and success as a soldier, 
but especially for his distinguished 
birth, he was fixed on by the mem- 
bers of the ‘ stratocracy,* as a compe- 
tent person to commence the revo- 
lution in Walachia and Moldavia. 
He must therefore be regarded as 
the primum mobile of Greek emanci- 
pation, though the proximate cause 
(the direct result of his imeutc) was j 
the sacrifice by the Turkish govern- 
ment of the patriarch of the Greek 
cliurch, alluded to in the Greek liis- 
tory, 1821. The first reports, in- 
deed, of Ypsilanti’s insurrection, ap- 
peared of too little consequence to 
engage the attention of the Porte. 
The example of a few' villages de- 
stroyed by fire and massacre, and of 
the heads of a few hundreds of the 
captured rebels exhibited over the 
gates of the seraglio, w'ould, it w'jis 
expected, he sufficient to restore 
quiet in Walachia ; but when even 
the Russian boyars bad stated tiieir 
fears of a general rise, to the divan, 
the Porte tliought more of the mat- 
ter, and called upon the Greek pa- 
triarch, who then always resided at 
Constantinople, to pronounce an 
anathema against the prince and his 
associates. The alarm was soon in- 
creased in the capital, when it was 
heard that portions of tlie Morea 
were in arms, the chiefs of that part 
of Greece having formed themselves 
into ‘ the senate of Calamataf Can- 
dia, at the same juncture, refused 
the annual tribute ; while the islands 
of the Archipelago were fitting out 
fleets in the cause of independence. 
Both the government and populace 
of Constantinople soon exhibited 
the most violent exasperation at the 
intelligence ; many Greeks were 
seised and executed ; and all of that 
nation who had the means of escape^ 
liastened from a city where they an- 


ticipated nothing but insult, torture, 
and deatli, the moment that either 
victory or defeat should rouse in 
Mohammedan bosoms, exultation in 
the one case, or revenge in the other. 
The grand vizir, and many of the agents 
of government were displaced ; and as 
the naval power of the Greeks tlireat- 
ened to interrupt the communica- 
tions of the capital with the pro- 
vinces, the effect of which would be 
to make the supply of corn insecure, . 
orders were issued to prevent the ex- 
portation of grain from the Darda- 
nelles. As this measure seriously 
affected the interests of the mer- 
chants of Odessa, whose principal 
traffic was thus suspcridea, baron 
Strogonov, the Russian ambassador, 
protested against it, as in direct vio- 
lation of the treaty of commerce be- 
tween his court and the Porte. His 
remonstrance, however, was disre- 
garded, and one more powerful 
(though the Turks’ natural) enem}', 
was thus raised against the stilUin, 
who, in divan, commanded fresh exe- 
cutions of the Greeks, w'hcreby he at 
once produced the issue lie was 
labouring to avert. Considering the 
insurgent people would be stunned 
and utterly incapacitated by the 
death of their patriarch, the divan 
caused that venerable prelate to be 
seized in his palace, and hung in a 
public part of Constantinople on 
Eastcr-day ; many of the Greek 
churches were razed to the ground ; 
and, as usually happens in ^ Istambul* 
in times of general anxiety, the bi- 
gotry of the populace led to excesses 
not less atrocious than those com- 
mitted by the government. 

But to return to Ypsilanti, on 
whom even the Russians, as we have 
said, began to look coldly. Tiie 
emperor Alexander, when the prince 
had crossed the Pruth with a few at- 
tendants, and on Feh. 23, 1821, at 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, under 
the very eyes of the hospodar Michael 
Suzzo, had issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing * that Greece that day had 
kindled the torch of freedom, and 
thrown off the yoke of tyranny,* 
caused his name to be struck from 
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the rolls of the Muscovite army. ' 
The prince, however, crippled as he 
instantly became by the desertion of 
several respectable llussians from the 
cause, resolved to proceed; but he 
was constantly defeated in the futile 
opposition he made to the Turks in 
the tw^o provinces. It must be con- 
fessed that the choice of the Hetaireia 
might have fallen on a more efficient 
leader. The prince displayed, to a pre- 
posterous degree, a pride and hauteur 
that disgusted his partisans^ as the fol- 
lowing statement will show. Instead 
of mingling with the troops, as a con- 
descending general, he ever kept him- 
self strictly apart from them ; and 
to so high a pitch did lie carry his 
notions of superiority and exclusive 
rank, that, wlicncver stationed for 
any time at a particular spot, he used 
to cause to be marked out a precise 
point, designated by himself ‘ the sa- 
cred way,’ beyond which no one but 
his own important person and those 
of his brothers, w'ere allowed to pass. 
So ridiculous a pride could not fail 
of being attended with disadvantage- 
ous consequences to the cause in 
w liich he had embarked ; and when 
he had lost the battle of Dragachan, 
through the lukewarmness of his ad- 
herents, lie threw uj) his command. 
Upon crossing the frontier soon after, 
he was arresKrd by the Austrians in 
Transylvania, at the suggestion pro- 
bably of Russia, and conveyed a stato- 
jirisoner to the fortress of Mungatsch 
in Hungary, but was subsequently 
removed into Bohemia ; and, after 
some years* incarceration, he was 
liberated at the solicitation of the 
emperor Nicholas, and died at Vien- 
na, in his 3()th year, 1828. 

Ypsilanti, it has been thus shown, 
did little more than kindle the torch 
of war. The cruel massacre of the 
Greek patriarch, and the insult in- 
tended by the Moslims to Chris- 
tianity, wiicn they fixed on Easter 
Sunday for the deed, were the real 
acts tliat roused the slaves of four 
centuries to a sense of their degrada- 
tion, and to vengeance ; and the 
cause becoming at once a religious 


one — the old contest between be- 
liever and infidel — fierce indeed was 
the struggle, though glorious the re- 
sult. 

Letitia Eliza Landon (1802 — 
IS.iS), better known by her initials 
of L, E. L., was the daughter of a 
London army-agent, and was born at 
Chelsea. When about eighteen, she 
wrote for the ‘ Literary Gazette* a 
series of poetical pieces, which she 
signed L.E. L. ; and these tasteful 
and talented productions— mostly of 
the plaintive and ‘ farewel’ kind — 
brought her into acquaintance with 
Mrs. Hemans, and other female as- 
pirants after literary fame. She for 
man}' subsequent years contributed 
largely to that class of periodicals 
styled, and, we feel inclined to think, 
properly so, * annuals since, from 
tlieir patch-work and unconnected 
contrivance, they are little likely to 
he In Jane, 1888, Miss 
Landon married Mr. George Mac- 
lean, who had been appointed gover- 
nor of the Sierra Leone colony, whi- 
ther she instantly dcjparted with her 
husband ; but the painful intelligence 
arrived in England in the autumn of 
the same year, that she had suddenly 
died at the colony, October 15th, 
from the effects of an over-dose of 
prussic acid, taken to allay spasmodic 
pains of tlie stomach. 

John Abeknethy (1784 — 1831), 
a distinguished English surgeon, born 
in Ireland, who, by his work on the 
‘ Constitutional Origin and Treat- 
ment of Local Diseases,* established 
the important principle, that local 
affections are the result of constitn- 
tioiuil derangement, — not primary and 
independent maladies, — and that they 
are to be cured by remedies calcu- 
lated to make a salutary impression 
on the general frame, — not by topical 
dressing, nor by any mere manipula- 
tion of surgery. Surgery, upon the 
admission of this hypothesis, rose 
from the rank of an art to tliat of a 
science. As Abernethy affirmed that 
the digestive organs are always either 
the cause of local disease, or sympa- 
thise deeply therewith, by being ori- 
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ginally'or consequently deranged, his 
attention was ever directed to them ; 
and however his ‘ blue pill’ may have 
become a source of merriment, and 
even derision, from his laugliable 
pertinacity in enjoining its use upon 
the first sight of liis patient, lie is al- 
lowed to have conferred, by the esta- 
blishment of his doctrine, most va- 
luable benefits on the community. 
Again, the same philosophical view 
of the structure and functions of the 
human frame, which enabled this 
sensible physiologist so greatly to 
improve the theory and practice of 
surgery, suggested, and at the same 
time armed him with the courage to 
perform, two operations, bolder than 
any that had ever before been achieved, 
and the repetition of which has since 
been attended with splendid success 
— namely, the tying of the carotid 
and external iliac arteries. Tlie an- 
nouncement of the performance of 
tliese first-rate operations, at once 
established Abernethy’s reputation as 
a surgeon, and increased the credit of 
the English school throughout Eu- 
rope. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Abernethy was 
particularly happy in being able to 
communicate, in the clearest language 
and liveliest manner, what he had to 
say to his pupils ; and indeed it was 
commonly impossible to mistake his 
meaning. In his private and do- 
mestic character, he was a most up- 
right, amiable, cheerful person — high- 
ly honourable in all transactions, and 
incapable of duplicity, meanness, ar- 
tifice, or servility. In his family cir- 
cle he was a very delightful man — a 
good husband, a kind and judicious 
father. To Ins patients he was often, 
notwithstanding, rough ; but this was 
mainly when he was teased, and his 
time had been taken up with lengthen- 
ed details of their sufferings by appli- 
cants for his advice. He was most im- 
partial in his attention to those so 
consulting him at his house — for he 
chiefly acted as wliat is termed * a 
consulting surgeon and even when 
a royal duke, on one occasion, ex- 
pressed a great dislike to wait until a 


room-ful of patients had been exa- 
mined, the pathologist delayed him 
until his proper turn. 

Temperance in diet was one-half 
the remedy proposed by this cele- 
brated man to onc-half of those who 
came for his advice ; and the follow- 
ing is his own statement in allusion 
to a judicious low diet. ‘ I could re- 
late many instances of persons who 
were much emaciated, some of them 
of considerable stiiturc, becoming 
muscular and even fat upon four 
ounces of the most nourishing and 
easily digestible food, taken three 
times a day. A quaker, one of my 
patients, gave me the following a?i!- 
count of ins own proceeding with 
respect to diet. ‘ When thou toldest 
me (said he) to weigh my food, I 
did not tell thee that T was in the 
habit of weighing myself, and that I 
had lost 14 pounds’ weiglit per month, 
for many months before I saw thee. 
By following thy advice, however, I 
have got rid of what thou didst con- 
sider a very formidable local malady ; 
and, upon thy allowance of food, 1 
have regained my flesh, and feel as 
competent to exertion as formerly, 
though I am not indeed so fat as 1 
used to be. I own to thee, that as I 
got better, I tlioiight thy allowance 
very scanty, and being strongly tempt- 
ed to take more food, 1 did so ; but, 
as I continued the practice of weigh- 
ing myself, I found that I regularly 
lost weight upon an increased quan- 
tity of food — wherefore I gladly re- 
turned to that amount which thou 
hadst prescribed, and find myself 
monthly increasingin heaviness.’ The 
great example, however, that Aber- 
nethy delighted to quote and en- 
force was that of Cornaro, who 
vol. ii., p. 66), by his measured absti- 
nence, enabled his frame, emaciated 
by early intemperance of everj^ de- 
scription, to regain a degree of 
strength, that produced a continued 
flow of good spirits, and an en- 
durance until a century old. *Tbe 
world eats and drinks two-thirds too 
much at all times’, was his frequent 
observation ; tuid he as often talked 
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awfully of the putrefactive and acet- 
ous fermentations that rf>sult from 
overloading the stomach, producing 
terrible commotions therein. Wc 
have said that he was occasionally 
rough to his patients ; and we will 
endeavour to show, by a few ex- 
amples, how far his conduct in that 
way was provoked, and to a certain 
degree, tlierefore, venial. The state- 
ments arc all authentic. 

A noble personage, a long time oc- 
cupying fi post of great responsibility 
in Ireland, had been waiting a con- 
siderable time in Abernethy’s ante- 
room, when, seeing those who had 
arrjved before him successively called 
in. he became impatient, and sent in 
his card. No notice w^as taken of 
the move: he despatched a second 
card, another, another, and anothe^r — 
r. and still he gained no answer. At 
leiigtli came his turn for admission ; 
and, full of positive choler, he asked, 
wdtli a degree of asperity that would 
have put ordinary men their 
guard, why he had been so long kept 
waiting ! — ‘ Wliew !’ responded Aber- 
nethy, without hesitation, ‘simply 
because you didn't come sooner. 
And, if your^\ordship will sit down, 
I will hear wdiat you have to say.’ 
But before we proceed to a second il- 
lustration, wo will attempt to give a 
sliglit picture, so far as description 
will serve, of one whom, knowing 
his private virtues long and vvell, we 
\vere compelled, notwithstanding a 
pettishness generated by his daily 
liarass, to admire and esteem. Let 
the reader imagine an elderly, sleek, 
and venerable-looking man, approach- 
ing seventy yeai’S of age, rather (as 
novel-writers say) below than above 
the middle height, somewhat inclined 
to corpulency, and upright in his car- 
riage withal, with hl's hair most primly 
powdered, and nicely curled round 
his brow and temples : let him ima- 
gine such a persott habited in sober 
black, his feet thrust carelessly into 
a pair of slippers, and his hands into 
the pockets of his ‘peculiars,’ — and 
he has then, as far as he can do with- 
out the lineaments of his face from 
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the limner, ‘ the glorious John’ of the 
profession before his eyes. We will 
now give a colloquy which occurred 
between the pathologist and one of 
our friends ; its characteristic and 
useful nature being the best excuse 
for its insertion. Having entered 
Mr. Abernethy’s room, our friend 
opened the proceedings. ‘ I wish 
you to ascertain (said he) what is 
the matter with my eye, sir. It is 
very painful, and 1 arn afraid there 
is some great mischief going on — ’ 
‘ Wliich 1 ctin't see,’ interrupted Aber- 
iiethy, at the same time placing his 
patient before the window, and look- 
ing closely at the eye. ‘ But — con- 
tinued our friend — ‘ Which I can’t 
see,’ again said, or rather mng^ the 
professor, ‘ Perhaps not, sir, hut — 

‘ Now don’t bother !’ ejaculated the 
otiier, ‘but sit down, and I’ll tell you 
all about it.’ Our friend sat down 
accordingly, while Mr. Abcrnethy, 
standing with his back against the 
table, thus began . 

* I take it for granted that, in con- 
sulting me, you wish to know what 1 
should do for myself, were I in a 
predicament similar to your own. 
Now, 1 have no reason to suppose 
that i/oM are in am/ particular predi- 
cament ; and the terrible mischief 
j which you apprehend, depends, 1 
take it, "altogether upon the stomach. 
Mind— at present, I have no reason 
to believe that there is any thing 
else the matter with you.’ Here 
our friend was about to disclose sun- 
dry dreadful maladies with which he 
thought himself affected ; but he was 
interrupted with ‘ Diddle-dum, did- 
dle-dum, diddle-dum dee!’ uttered 
or half sung in the same smooth 
tone as the previous part of the ad- 
dress— and he was silenced. ‘ Now% 
your stomach being out of order,’ con- 
tinued Aberncthy, ‘it is my duty to 
explain to you how to put it to 
riglits again ; and 1 shall give you an 
illustration of my position — for 1 
like to tell what 1 have to say, in a 
manner that people will remember. 
The kifbhen, that is, your stomach, 
being out of order, the garret (point- 
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ing to the head) cannot be right ; 
and egad 1 ever}^ room in the house 
becomes affected. Repair the in- 
jury in the kitchen — remedy the evil 
there — {tiow don't bother) — and all 
will be right. This you must do by 
diet. If you put improper food into 
your stomach, you play the very 
deuce with it, and witii the whole 
machine besides. Vegetable matter, 
in your case, ferments, and becomes 
gaseous ; while animal substances, in 
the queer condition of your digestive 
organs, are changed into’ a putrid, 
abominable, and acrid stimulus. 
( DonV botlwr^ again,) You are going 
to ask, ‘ What has all this to do with 
my eye?’ 1 will tell you. Anatomy 
teaches us that the outer skin is only 
a continuation of the membrane 
which lines the stomach ; and your 
own observation will inform you, 
that the delicate linings of the mouth, 
throat, nose, and eyes, are nothing 
more. Now, some j>eople acquire 
preposterotis noses, others blotches 
on the face and different parts of the 
body, others inflammation of the 
eyes— all arising from irritation of 
the skin of the stomach. People 
laugh at me for talking so much 
about the stomach. 1 sometimes 
tell what I have told you to forty 
people in a morning ; and some won't 
listen to me — and so we qiiarrel, 
and they go and abuse me ail over 
the town. But yesterday I told a 
mother, who brought her girl to me, 
thoroughly pulled down in constitu- 
tion by the dosing of some quack, 
because forsooth the child had com- 
plained of a pain in her leg, which 
had been treated as the result of a 
redundancy of oil in the knee-joint, 
that she had nothing now to do but 
to begin with roast-beef and plum- 
pudding— £tnd she went away so in- 
censed, that I dare say I shall hear of 
it again. But the truth must be 
told — even if people will consult me, 
when they have been half killed else- 
where. 1 can’t help i t — they come to 
me for my advice, and I give it them 
if they will take it, I can’t do any 
more. W ell, sir, now as to the ques- 


tion of diet. Don’t believe wdiat 
some say, that when a lady of rank ^ 
asked me once, as pretty many ladies " 
do, whether she might cat this or 
that, 1 ‘ brutally’ told her, ‘ My lady, 
you mustn’t think of eating the poker 
and tongs, for they arc rather hard 
of digestion, nor would I recommend 
the bellows, since you might find 
them somewhat windy,’ — no, sir, I 
haven’t even wit enough for tliat ; 
but 1 confess 1 have now and then 
recommended for the nonce a good 
dinner, where my patient has been 
wrongly on the starving system. But 
for you, I must refer you to way book 
(here the professor smiled, and con- 
tinued smiling as he proceeded) ; 
there are oiily about a dozen pages 
— and you will find, beginning at 
page 73, all that it is necessary for 
you to know. I am called ‘ Doctor . 
My-Book,’ and satirized all over Eng- 
land by that name ; but wlio would 
sit and listen to a lecture of even 
twelve pages, or remember one-half 
of it when it was done V So I have 
reduced my directions into writing ; 
and there they are for any body to 
follow, if they please. Having set- 
tled the question of^ diet, we now 
come to medicine. It is, or ought 
to bt‘, the province of a medical man, 
to sooth and iissist nature, not to 
force her. Now, the only medicine 
I should advise you to take, is a dose 
of a slight aperient every morning 
the first thing. I wont stipulate for 
the dose, as that must be regulated 
by circumstances ; but you mmt take 
for without it, egad, your sto- 
mach will never be right. People 
go to Harrogate, and Buxton, and 
Bath, and the deuce knows where, to 
drink the waters ; and they return 
full of admiration at their surprising 
efficacy. Now these waters contain 
next to nothing of purgative medi- 
cine ; but they are taken readily, 
regularly, and in such quantities as 
to produce the desired effect. You 
must persevere in this plan, sir, un- 
til you experience relief, which you 
certainly will do.’ And thus ended 
a colloquy wherein is mingled muth 
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good sense, useful advice, and whim- 
sicality. A third example was in a 
lady’s - a loquacious lady’s case ; and 
she could not be silenced by the pa- 
thologist, until he had resorted to 
the following expedient. ‘ Put out 
your tongue, madam,’ said he. The 
lady complied. * Now keep it there,’ 
continued he, sternly, ‘ until I have 
done talking.’ A fourth conference 
was also with a lady. She brought 
her little girl, fat and blooming — in- 
deed, egregiously fat— and drowned 
Mr. Abernethy’s voice by her de- 
scription of the symptoms of a liver 
affection which she considered the 
cause of her child’s bloated state. 

‘ Give me my fee, ma’am,’ roared out 
t'hc professor ; and upon her putting 
a pound and a shilling upon the ta- 
ble, he took up the shilling, and 
placing it in her hand again, said in 
a most solemn voice — ‘ Madam, with 
that buy a skipping-rope for your 
daughter, and let her eat just half 
what she lias been accustomed to do 
at the same time ringing the bell 
for his servant to show her out. The 
last instance of his brmqucrie that 
wc need quote, was still more cha- 
racteristic of the man. He kept his 
pills in a bagt find used to dole them 
out to Ills patients ; and on once do- 
ing so to a lady of title (she was the 
youthful wife of an earl), she de- 
clared ‘ they would make her sick, — 
and she never coM take a pill.’ * Not 
tak<‘ a pill !’ was the surprised excla- 
mation of the pathologist, ‘ why, wliat 
'^ifool your ladyship must be!’ It 
may be as w'ell to say that the count- 
ess, who had beard of his peculiari- 
ties, took no offence at so ungallant a 
reply. Mr. Abcrnetby died, aged 
6(3, 1831. 

Tlic aspects and prospects of sur- 
gery, from the days wherein Mr. 
Abcrncthy gave the science its first 
modern spur, have been highly cheer- 
ing both to the practitioner of medi- 
cine, and to the general philanthro- 
pist. Hitherto the former had been 
too often ignorantly undermining the 
frame, by too exclusive an attention 
to local remedies; while the latter 
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had the painful task of seeing his 
fellow-creatures groaning under a 
mass of desperate ailments, such as 
the cancer and the stone, which no- 
thing but the energetic application of 
the knife, at the imminent risk of 
the patient’s life, could remove. But 
by closely combining surgery with 
the study of nature and pTiysiology, 
a number of preventing and prophy- 
lactic minor operations (nay, what 
may be called no operations at all) 
have caused a host of desperate trials 
of the vital powers of the body to 
become wholly needless. 

Astley Paston Cooper (1768 — 
1841), son of a divine, was born at 
Brook, Norfolk, and after an educa- 
tion under liis father, was appren- 
ticed at fifteen to an apothecary at 
Yarmouth. Under Mr. Clive, the 
eminent London surgeon, he entered 
the surgical profession ; and his at- 
tachment to and labours in the dis- 
secting-room, marked him for a zea- 
lous practitioner. A course of lec- 
tures on the principles and practice 
of surgery, which he delivered at 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals, 
brought him into general notice ; and 
so devoted did he become to this 
branch of duty, that, on the very 
evening of his marriage, he descanted 
publicly to some axiatomical pupils, 
without naming to them his Bene- 
dictine change. He commenced 
practice on his ow'ii account, 1762, 
and from that period, till 1815, rose 
gradually in public estimation, until 
his fees far exceeded in amount those 
of any other member of his profes- 
sion-averaging annually 20,000/. In 
1821 he was made a baronet by 
George IV., sergeant-siirgeon, and 
surgeon to the king; while Oxford 
gave him the degree of doctor of 
civil law. But tins accumulation of 
honours and fortune by no means 
led to a relaxation of Sir Astley’s 
practice, or physiological studies; 
and lie has given to the world the 
result of his anatomical labours in 
some most elaborate and finelv-illns- 
trated works. Sir Astley died at his 
seat near Kernel Hempstead, Herts, 
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aged 78, 1841, having honourably 
accumulated half a million of money. 

Sia Sidney Smith (1764 — 1840), 
son of a captain in the army, was 
bom in Kent, and educated under 
Dr. Knox, at Tunbridge school, from 
eight to fourteen. In 1780 he en- 
tered the navy as a lieutenant, was 
so early as 1786 a commander, and 
in 1766 obtained post rank and the 
command of the Nemesis of twenty- 
eight guns. On the conclusion of 
the American war, he entered first 
the Swedish, and then the Turkish 
service ; but hearing that Lord Hood 
had got possession of Toulon, lie 
hastened thither, and offered his ser- 
vices, which were accepted ; and on 
the evacuation of that city, he was 
deputed to destroy the French dock- 
yard and arsenal. He succeeded in 
nring ten ships of the line, the ar- 
senal, and the mast-house. In a 
gallant attempt, 1796, to cut out a 
ship at Havre, he w^as taken prisoner 
by the French, and detained two 
years at Toulon ; when, through the 
aid of a French officer, M. Philip- 
peaux, he escaped in an open boat to 
England. He was instantly sent to 
the Mediterranean, wliere, in Octo- 
ber, 1799, he was appointed to direct 
the blockade of Alexandria. On the 
loth of that month he proceeded to 
St, Jean d’Acre, then besieged by 
the French ; and by his astonishing 
exertions, he preserved the place, 
though not witliout an enormous 
loss of lives. The siege was raised 
on the 20th of May ; and Sir Sidney 
shortly afterwards received a splendid 
sabre and aigrette from the grand 
seignior, and the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, for liis services. 
In 1801 he co-operated, at the head 
of a party of seamen, with the army 
sent out to Egypt under Abercrom- 
by ; and in the battle which proved 
fatal to that eminent commander, he 
received a wound. At the latter end 
of the year he received a valuable 
sword, with the freedom of the city, 
from the corporation of London ; 
and at the general election, 1802, he 
was returned for Rochester. During 
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the short time he remained in par- 
liament, he spoke on various occa- 
sions. As soon as the French war < 
broke out, he offered his services, 
and was appointed to the Antelope, 
of fifty guns, with the command of a 
flying squadron ; and in 1804, he was 
made a colonel of marines. In 1805 
he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue ; and in 1806, he 
hoisted his flag on board the Pom- 
pey, of eighty guns, in which he pro- 
ceeded to the M editerranean . W hen 
sir Sidney reached that station, Lord 
Collingwood gave him the command 
ofa small squadron, intended to harass 
the French in the kingdom of Naples, 
w'hich they liad recently conquered. 
With this force he obliged the island 
of Capri to surrender. In 1607 he 
was appointed to remove the Portu- 
guese royal family to Brazil ; and , 
during the same year he distinguished 
himself under admiral Duckworth 
against the Turks, in the Dardanelles. 
In 1809 he commanded a squadron 
on the South American station, a 
detachment of which, under captain 
Yeo, cxjielled the French from Cay- 
enne. On tlie ! nil of October, 1809, 
he married the widow* of sir George 
lliimbold. In 1812, lie w^as appoint- 
ed second in command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet ; and on the termina- 
tion of the war with France, 181-1, 
after remaining a short time in Eng- 
land, he took up his residence in 
Paris, graduating in 1621 a full ad- 
miral. lie died, much respected, at 
Paris, aged 76, 1640, and was in- 
terred in the cemetery of Pore la 
Chaise, by bishop Luscombe. Some 
circumstances which brought sir Sid- 
ney into connexion with ‘ the delicate 
investigation,* as it was styled, or, in 
other words, tlie inquiiy which was 
set on foot into the moral conduct 
of the princess of Wales, 1609, are 
said to have occasioned the gallant 
sailoPs subsequent preference of a 
foreign residence; and the same 
ground has been assigned for the little 
reward he ever received for his veiy 
important services to the nation. Sir 
Robert Peel, as premier, has recently 
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proposed a monument* however, in 
memory of them. 

CoNTEMPORAIlIES. WiLLIAM 

Kitchener, an English physician, 
who devoted the greater portion of 
his days to a work entitled ‘The 
Cook’s Oracle,’ being an attempt to 
advance the culinary art to the rank 
of a science. In this the doctor has 
been thought to have succeeded ; but 
his book will probably be read, on 
account of the entertainment it af- 
fords, much more by the consumers 
than by the preparers of feasts, in 
the same way that ‘ Walton s Angler* 
has liad more admirers among tlio 
fjsh-eatcrs than the fish-catchers. 

. Another work of Dr. Kitchener will 
be found of more utility, his ‘ Art of 
Prolonging Life the good sense, 
wit, and cheerfulness of which will 
always render it popular. Dr. Kitch- 
ener’s practice as a physician \vas not 
great. Attachment to extra-profes- 
sional matters is proverbially reck- 
oned an obstacle to success at the 
bar ; but in the case of medicine, it 
is a positive preclusion. It matters 
not that professional abilities of the 
highest order are often associated 
with goneraj .literary and other ac- 
(piirements, — the attachment to those 
e\tra matters bars the access to for- 
tune. The pliysician who cultivates 
letters, will be balked of his profes- 
sional expectations, and be stigma^ 
tized as a mere paper-stainer by the 
chief of his bretliren of the faculty. | 
Dr. Kitchener died suddenly, in his | 
sleep, 1827. Caspar Hauser. — In * 
May, 1828, a citizen of Nuremberg, 
in liavaria, was proceeding from his 
house to take a walk, when he per- 
c<‘ived a young man in the dress of a 
peasant, standing in a singular pos- 
ture, and apparently intoxicated. On 
approaching him, lie offered him a 
letter, addressed to a military officer 
in Nuremberg, whither, as he found 
the youth could walk, heat once 
conducted him. He spoke nothing 
but a sort of gibberish ; and the offi- 
cer, finding the letter he produced a 
trick of some supposed deluder of 
the youtli, gave him over to the city 
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police. It was soon noised about 
that a young savage had been found, 
who, like Peter the Wild Boy of 
old, had never conversed with men ; 
and he was accordingly visited by the 
I curious and the wealthy, and at- 
tempted to be educated-— no easy 
task, since it appeared tliat lie nei- 
ther understood colours, heard sounds 
correctly, nor was advanced in intel- 
lect beyond an infant in the cradle. 
At length earl Stanhope, the eccen- 
tric English peer, met with him ; and 
being readily assured that he was 
some Hungarian noble’s son cast oft* 
by his parents, he removed him to 
Anspach, and placed him under the 
care of a respectable tutor. Now 
that he could speak German, Hauser 
favoured the report of his being ‘a 
very great lord’s son,’ and, to sup- 
port tlic cheat (for it was eventually 
found out that he was an arrant im- 
postor), wounded himself with a 
knife, alleging that some of his cruel 
family, on discovering that the e^irl 
had taken him under his protection, 
had meditated his destruction. For 
a time he obtained crowds of sympa- 
thizers; blit on finding the public 
prow careless about iiis wound, he 
Inflicted on himself another, which 
he aflirmed to Imve been given him 
by a man in the dark, of which wound, 
though a very sligiit one, he died, 
December, iB?33. The impostor’s 
real designation has never been dis- 
covered ; but his assumed name will 
serve as a hint to future psycho- 
logists, not hastily to write books on 
the powers of the huinau mind and 
intelligence, from any peculiarities 
they may note in ‘ wild boys.* The 
tricks of ‘ the princess Caraboo’ in 
the same line, in England, who prov- 
ed tg be a run-away Magdalen, should 
have pixwented the eccentric earl (as 
they were played off so short a pe- 
riocl before Hauser’s,) from giving 
colour as he. did to so silly a delusion. 
Marta Luigi Cherubini (1760 — 
1842), born at Florence, studied mu- 
sic under the Felici, and made such 
rapid progress, that at thirteen he 
wrote a mass, which was publicly 
B 2 
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performed, and brought him fame. 
Leopold II., grand-duke of Tuscati^s 
now patronised him, and gave him a 
pension to pursue liis studies under 
Sarti, at Bologna. In 1784 he visit- 
ed London for a time, but at length 
accepted the superintendence of tiie 
Italian opera at Paris, 1788; in whicli 
capacity, he ("though a Florentine), 
formed a new French school of music, 
and produced his sterling, but ill- 
understood works, ‘ Elisa,’ ‘ Medea,’ 
and ‘ Les Deux Journecs.’ Finding 
himself unnoticed by Napoleon, he 
removed to Vienna ; where he wrote 
his ‘ Faniska,’ and where he remained 
as an attache of the opera, until the 
restoration of the Bourbons, 1814, 
brought him again to Paris. He was 
now made chapel-master to Louis 
XVIII. ; and he held that post, with 
the professorship of composition in 
the Conservatoire, until his decease, 
aged 8*2. In scenes of tragic passion, 
Cherubini has never been surpassed ; 
and Medeas supplication, ‘ Vous 
voyez de nos fils,’ is one of his high- 
est flights. The magnificence of the 
vocaraiid orchestral combinations in 
his operas has hardly yet been ap- 
preciated by the French ; tlie Bava- 
rians, how^ever, have done him jus- 
tice at Munich ; and it is to be 
hoped he will not be lost sight of 
in England. Joseph Nollekens, 
born in London, was brought up a 
sculptor, and repaired to Rome to 
study under Cavaceppi. After a stay 
of nine years in the capitol, he re- 
turned to England, 1770, soon after 
married the youngest daughter of 
Mr. Justice Welch, with a handsome 
fortune, and under the patronage of 
George III., acquired 200,000/.‘ifi his 
profession. His chisel was distin- 
guished for an accurate imitation of 
nature, and by the absence of all 
mannerism. His ‘ Venus with the 
Sandal’ is his principal production in 
the ideal line of art ; but his profes- 
sional reputation rests upon his busts. 
He died, aged 85, 1828. Charles 
AlfredStothard(1789 — 1821), was 
brought up a painter by his father, 
Thomas Stotliard, R. A«, and espe- i 
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cially turned his mind to copying 
ancient effigies and costume witli ac- 
curacy. In 1810, his picture of tlie 
death* of Richard 11. attracted great 
attention, for its fidelity in the latter 
respect; and soon after, he began his 
admirable periodical work of the mo- 
numental effigies of Great Britain. 
In 1816 he copied the Bayeux ta- 
pestry for the Antiquarian* Society, 
proving it, from iateriial evidence, to 
be contemporary with the period suc- 
ceeding the ^orman conquest, in re- 
futation of the objections of tlie abbe 
de la Rue. While copying some 
stained glass in tlie window of Here 
F'errers church, Devon, to illustrate 
Lysons’ Magna Britannia, the ladder, 
on which he stood unfortunately 
slipped, and he was killed by fall- 
ing against the marble monument 
of a knight in the chancel, aged 32, 
J821. He lies buried in the church 
which wa.s tlie scene of the accident. 
John Callcott, who gave up medi- 
cine for music, took his degree of 
Mils. D. at Oxford, and devoted his 
leisure to the compilation of a musi- 
cal dictionary, which he did not live 
to complete. His * Forgive, blest 
shade, this tributary tear,’ would of 
itself establish his fame as a musical 
composer. He died 1821, aged 55, 
Charles Lamb, after an education in 
Christ’s hospital, became a clerk in 
the Inclia-hoiisc% and occupied his 
post there thirty-six years. He died, 
aged 60, 1834. His ‘ Essays by Elia,’ 
and the light he has thrown upon 
the literature of Shakspearc’s day, 
merit the highest praise ; indeed, his 
remarks on the works of the great 
bard’s contemporaries gave a new 
tone to modern criticism, and were 
the means of reviving and bringing 
into general estimation that great 
body of dramatists. Edmund Lodge, 
born in London 1756, became a cor- 
net of dragoons 1772, but left the 
army, to indulge his propensity for 
literature. Obtaining an appoint- 
ment in the Heralds’ college, London, 
he gradually rose, between 1780 and 
1636, to the honourable post of Cla- 
rencieux ; and during his career as a 
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herald, he made himself known to the ' 
public by his ‘ Memoirs of Illiistrioiis 
Persotiages of Great Britain,’ and 
other like works, which he illustrated 
with splendidly engraven portraits, 
lie died, aged 83, 1839. Charles 
llossi (1732 — 1839), born in Not- 
tingham, became a student of the 
royal academy, and was sent to Rome 
for three years to study sculpture. 
He was patronized by George IV. 
and William IV., and has left many 
very fair specimens of his taste and 
talent ; such as his inonuiuents to 
general Lc M archant (his best per- 
formance) and marquis Cornwallis, 
in St. Paul’s cathedral. He died, 
aged 77, 1839. 'J'iiomas Haynes 
Bayli^y (1798—1839), born of a re- 
spectable family, is only known to 
tile world by his production of mime- 
ro\is pathetic ballads, the result, it is 
said, of his fallen fortunes ; being 
compelled, on having dissipated a for- 
tune, to write for his bread. His 
‘ Oh, no ! we never mention her,’ j 
‘ I’d he a butterfly,’ and similar lyric | 
trifles, are still popular. He died, 
aged 41, 1839. John Galt ( 1779— 
1839), born at Irvine, Ayrshire, ap- 
peared as. <i literary devotee at 
Greenock, 1802; but he subsequently 
went to America, and purchased lands 
in Upper Canada. His ill success as 
a farmer drove him back to Scotland, 
wlmre he now became ]>opnlar for 
Ills ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ ‘ Ayrshire Lega- 
tees’ and other works of fiction. He 
died at Greenock, aged flO, 1839. 
ARciUBAX.n Alison (1757 — 1839), 
born at Glasgow, was educated at 
that university and Baliol college, 
Oxford, and took holy orders in tlie 
church of England. His essay * On 
the nature and principles of Taste* 
brought him into public notice, 1790; 
soon after which he took up his con- 
stant abode in Glasgow, a.s minister 
of an episcopal chapel there. He 
was the friend of Dugald Stewart, 
Playfair, and other men of science, 
and died, aged 82, 1739, Mr. Ali- 
son’s "Sermons’ and other printed 
works prove that he was guided, as 
a writer, by the principles for ^hich 


he so skilfully contended in his ear- 
lier days ; and he is further to be 
mentioned as a most worthy man 
and sound divine. Charles Ma- 
thews, a comedian of varied talents, 
who was at length enabled to amuse 
a whole audience by his own un- 
aided exertions, ip a series of enter- 
tainments under such titles as " Mr. 
Mathews at Home,’ ‘ My Youthful 
Days,’ and so forth. The great merit 
of Mathews consisted in his able at- 
tacks upon the reigning follies of the 
day ; not, like Foote, wounding by 
his ridicule of unavoidable physical 
inflnnities. He even saw his error 
in once attempting to imitate the 
mere manner of lord Ellcnborougli 
when on the bench, and abstained in 
future from what lie thought likely 
to be misinterpreted by the vulgar. 
Seated before a small table covered 
with green cloth to the floor, with 
two lamps thereon, this master of 
Ills art, by aid of a few .articles of 
apparel for disguise, would assume a 
dozen characters, changing look, man- 
ner, voice, and every other delinea- 
tion, as rapidly as he put on the 
dress. Persons who had not seen 
him, could seldom understand how 
an individual could amuse an au- 
dience for three hours together, when 
a whole company so often fail to 
effect that object. He died 1835, 
aged 59. Joseph Giiimalx)i, perhaps 
the only clown who has yet ap- 
peared on the stage of history, gave 
a degree of dignity to pantomimic ex- 
hibitions, by his chaste and talented 
style of acting. Although irresis- 
tibly humorous, his efforts were al- 
ways free from buffoonery and in- 
decemey. He was of Italian origin, 
and much given to melancholy; and 
whpn he quitted the London stage, 
1825, he took with him all that was 
valuable in the representations he 
had so long uptield. He died, aged 
58, 1837. Thomas Dibdin, son of 
Charles Dibdin, the naval song writer, 
became an actor at four years of age, 
as Cupid in the pageant of Shak- 
speare’s " Jubilee’ at Stratford-on- 
Avon. In 1799 he was engaged as a 
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writer for the Covent-garden stage ; 
and during fourteen years he sup- 
ported his family by this species of 
authorship. His play of ‘ Tlie Ca- 
l>inet* is his most regular produc- 
tion ; but his pantomime of ‘ Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose' assuredly 
brought him most / golden eggs.' A 
careless domestic management pliuig- 
ed the author into frequent debt and 
difficulty; but though long a pri- 
soner in the KingVbench on this ac- 
count, he contrived to nourish his 
spirit ‘ even under the ribs of death,' 
by turning lessee of the Surrey the- 
atre, in the neighbourhood of his 
house of incarceration. Perhaps it 
is fair to say tliat, under liis rule, 
that play-house first rose to respect- 
ability ; and that, by his due re- 
straints upon a class of vicious fre- 
quenters of it, ho effected consider- 
able moral good. The lords of the 
admiralty eventually relieved liim 
from his embarrassments, at least in 
a great measure, by employing him 
on a reprint of his father’s loyal 
songs ; and he died, much est{»cmed, 
aged 70, 1841. Gian Battista 
Belzoni, born at Padua, was driven 
from home during the Fr(»nch inva- 
sion, and endeavoured to get a live- 
lihood in London by feats of strength, 
which he exhibited at Astlev's am- 
phitheatre. He afterwards devoted 
himself to the search after antiquities ; 
and with that view visited Egypt, 
where he examined the pyramids, 
and found an entrance into one of 
those of Ghizeh. Having conveyed 
to his native Padua, as a present, 
two lion-headed statues of granite, he 
returned to England, to publish a 
narrative of his discoveries. He again 
embarked, 1823, for the west coast of 
Africa, where, on reaching Benin, 
he was seized with dysentery, and 
died. Henry Raeburn, son of a 
manufacturer at Stockbridge, was ap- 
prenticed to a goldsmith at Edin- 
burgh, and while in his indentures, 
evinced an extraordinar}' skill for mi- 
niature-painting. He commenced 
portrait-painter, therefore, when his 
term had expired, married a person 
with some little property, and then 


visited London, to obtain an intro- 
duction to sir .Joshua Reynolds. That 
excellent artist strongly recommend- 
ing him to visit Italy, he did so in 1785 ; 
and, after spending two years there, 
he established himself at Edinburgh, 
and became the founder of a resident 
school of Scottish painting. King 
George IV., on his visit to North 
Britain, 1822, knighted him, and con- 
stituted him his painter for Scot- 
land ; but he survived tliese honours 
only a vear, dying, aged 67, 1823. 
PaVio t)ouGLAS, the indefatigable 
botanist, had b(‘en a gardener in lord 
Manslicld’s service, and by the pa- 
tronage of Dr. Hooker, of Glasg()vv^ 
was enabled to make an excursion 
in searcii of plants tiirough the High- 
lands of Scotland. Tliis brought 
him before the London horticultural 
society, and he was commissioned to 
travel in North and South America 
for specimens ; to which journey we 
are mainly indebted for our clarkias, 
dahlias, and a host of modern orna- 
mental shrubs and plants. The first 
dahlias, however, seen in Europts 
were carried first to Madrid by An- 
drew Dah!^ a Swedish boUtnist, 
(whence the name of. the plant,) 
1790, who had travelled in Mexico 
and i^eru some years earlier than 
Douglas. Tlie hothouse Douglas 
also materially enriched by splendid 
pine's and grapes ; and he was the 
first to call attention to the extraor- 
dinary vitality of seeds. The last 
fact lias been recently cordirnied by 
the scientific Mr. Pettigrew, who 
planted some whe^at, found by sir 
Gardener Wilkinson in a tomb at 
Thebes in a vase hermetically sealed ; 
and out of twelve seeds sown, he ob- 
tained one plant, which grew five 
feet high, and matured Uie corn in 
the ear. The wheat must have lain 
in the tomb at least tliirt}' centuries. 
Mr. Douglas’s death took place at 
Hilo, one of the Sandwich islands, 
1834, while engaged in fresh re- 
searches ; his body being found by 
the natives at tlie bottom of a wild 
cattle trap, wherein was a bullock 
that had trampled him to death. 
SOVEREIGNS. Turkey.— 1808, 
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Mahmud II. Khan. Popes. — 1800, Naples restored as Ferdinand I. ; 
Pius VII.; 1823, Leo XII. France. 1825, Francis L Sardinia. — 1802, 
— 1814, Louis XVIII.; 1815, Na- Victor Emanuel; 1821, Charles Felix 
poleon Buonaparte restored, then I. Persia. — 1796, Futteh Ali Khan. 
Louis XVill. again ; 1824, Charles Kaubdl. — 1818, Ayub ; 1823, Habib 
X. Russia. — 1801, Alexander I.; Oolah Khan, usurper; 1824, Dost 
1825, Nicolas I. Sweden and Non- Mohammed, usurping amir. Sikhs, 
WAY. — 1818, Charles XIV. (Berna- — 1798, Runjeet Singh. China. — 
dotte.) Denmark. — 1808, Frcdc- 1795, Kia-King ; 1820, Tao-Kouen. 
lick VI. Portugal. — 1816, John Bavaria.-^ 1805, Maximilian L 

VI. ; 1826, Interregnum: 1828, Doni Joseph; 1825, Lewis I. Wurt- 
Miguel. Spain.— 1808, Ferdinand temberg.— 1806, Frederick L; 1816, 

VII. Austria (late Germany.) — William I. Saxony. — 1806, Fiv- 
1792, Francis II. Prussia. — 1797, derick I. ; 1827, Antony I. Hanover. 
Frederick William III. Nether- — 1815* George III. of Great Britain ; 
lands. — 1815, William 1. Two 1820, George IV. 

SfdLiEs, — 1815, Ferdinand IV. of 


REIGN CLXXV. 

WILLIAM IV., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
1830 TO 1837 — 7 years. 

Personal History. — William IV. was the third son of George III., and 
had been educated a sailor. He was born at St. Jameses, 1765, and was 
created duke of Clarence, and carl of Munster, 1789. Under admiral Digby, 
the young prince bore a part in the great naval engagement between the 
English and Spanish fleets, commanded by admirals Rodney, and don Juan 
de Langara. * By Mrs. Jordan he had eight ciiildren, whom, on coming^ to the 
throne, he raised to the honorary rank of a marquis*s family, creating the 
eldest son an earl: 1. George, surnamed Fitzclarence, earl of Munster; 
2. lord Frederick Fitzclarence ; 3. lord Augustus ; 4. lady Sophia ; 5. ladjr 
Mary; 6. lady Elizabeth ; 7. lady Augusta; 8. lady Amelia. In person, 
king William considerably resembled his royal flither. He was frank and 
unreserved in manner ; and from having been little accustomed to courts, 
was much averse from the restraining formalities of high station. His habits 
of life were domestic and simple ; while, in the routine of every day business, 
he was remarkable for reguLirity and despatch. Attached to his friends, 
forgetful of injuries, and anxious for the happiness, not only of those immt)- 
diately connected with him, but of his people at large, and moreover 
attentive to all duties, religious and moral^ during the short period of his 
reign, he went to his grave, at the mature age of seventy-two, universally 
lamented. In 1818, his majesty had married Adelaide, daughter of the 
duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who survives him, but by whom lie has left no 
issue ; a princess, of whom it may be said, without the slightest imputation 
of flattery, that she is constantly occupied in the performance of her 
Christian duties, her majesty’s chief deliglU being to alleviate, by an extra- 
ordinary muniflccnce and benignity, the need and the sorrows of her sutfering 
fellow-creatures. 

Political History.— Although king William, just previously to his 
accession, 1830, declared, in speaking at a public assembty, ‘that he knew not 
how it was, but he never had been a favourite with the nation,’ his advance- 
ment to the throne was hailed with an abundant display of loyal feeling. 
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He had scarcely received the congratulations of his subjects, when a new 
revolution among tlic French compelled the abdication of Clmrles X., and 
raised Louis l^lnlippe, due of Orleans, to the sovereignty of that change- 
loving people. To this enieute succeeded an insurrection of the people of 
Belgium, a country which, upon the overthrow of Buonaparte, had been 
annexed to Holland, whose sovereign ruled over both Dutch and Belgians, 
with the title of king of the United Netherlands. The Belgians, liowever, 
were opposed to the Dutch in character, religion, and language ; and it 
wanted nothing but the example which France had just set, to fan the bick- 
erings which had long existed into the flame of rebellion. Declaring them- 
selves independent, tlierefore, the Belgians offered their crown to a son of 
the new king of the French ; but he refusing it, prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, the widower of the princess Charlotte of England, w^as eventually 
invested with the dignity, 1831. The consequences of those changes w'erc 
sensibly felt throughout Europe ; the Poles, as[uring after their ancient 
freedom, were again in open rebellion against tlie Russians, and expelled 
their governor, the archduke Constantine, from the country; the young duke 
of Brunswick was ejected from his dominions, and replaced by his brother ; 
Spain was thrown into anarchy by the intrigues of the exiled constitu- 
tionalists ; the king of Saxony, expecting an uproar, was glad to resign his 
power into the liands of his nephew ; and the elector of Hesse, to avoid 
€‘xpulsion, granted a constitutional charter to his people. Even the Brazi- 
lians rose upon their new emperor, and compelled lum to fly, find the Greeks 
murdered tlicir president, Capo dTstrias. England herself was in an irritated 
state from the same cause ; and the autumn of the year 18;10 was marked 
by a scries of rural attacks upon the machinery lately introduced amongst 
English agriculturists. Stacks and barns were burned, cattle hamstrung, and 
farmhouses plundered ; and prompt measures were requisite to subdue the 
rioters. The Irish peasantry, too, were both starving and clamorously 
calling for a repeal of the Union ; which, now that Catholic emancipation had 
been effected without any benefleial result, w^as considered by 'them as the 
ground of all their evils. 

The most important feature in the reign of king William, however, was 
Ibe carrying of the question of Reform, which had been agitated for nearly 
half a century in vain. Ilis majesty, though fawurable to the question, and 
to the general whig opinions, had, at his accession, retained the tor}^ ministry 
of his predecessor and brother, who were necessarily unfriendly to tlic inno- 
vations which * reform’ involved; but the opposition to that cabinet, at 
whose head was the duke of Wellington, was so marked on the opening of 
his first parliament, November, 1830, that king William permitted carl Grey 
to form an administration from the whig party. In March, 1831, the Re- 
form Bill was accordingly introduced by lord John Russell, the leader of the 
new cabinet in the house of com^nons ; but tlie measure was found to involve 
too extensive a change of the existing system, to meet with the cordial appro- 
bation of the then members. All boroughs having less than 2000 resident 
householders were to be disfranchised ; such as possessed above 3000 but 
under 4000, were to return only one member, instead of two ; and the rights 
of representation thus shorn from one class of towns, was to be bestowed on 
the great manufacturing ones, on a new division of London into four dis- 
tricts, and on the counties, divided for the first time into two or more portions. 
The ministry accordingly, on the second reading of the bill, obtained a majo- 
rity of only one vote ; and being subsequently defeated on two divisions, 
they were compelled either to resign, or to dissolve the parliament. The 
latter alternative was adopted, as his majesty showed a resolution to support 
the cabinet ; and *an appeal to the nation* was then made, as the sudden 
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breaking up of one parliament^ in order to try a great question by another, 
is tecbnicaJly styled. 

As itiis measure, when ultimately carried, effected the greatest change the 
Knglisli constitution has yet experienced, we must pause to afford the gene- 
ral reader (by the only example of senatorial eloquence we have given 
throughout our work), an opportunity of forming a judgment on the argu- 
ments advanced on either side, by the movers of so momentous a question. 
It is an invidious task, where there w'ere so many gifted orators, to select ; 
but for constitutional and historical knowledge, we arc inclined to propose 
for his perusal the speech of Mr. John Ueywood Hawkins, the member for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, in support of the Bill,— and, for an unflinching ad- 
herence to ancient institutions, in gratitude for their acknowledged utility 
and reaped benefits, rather than out of a blind veneration for their antiquity 
and prescription, that of Mr. Giovc Price, the member for Sandwich, in op- 
l)osition to the measure ; speeches that were regarded, both in and out of 
the house, as affording singularly lucid and elegant summaries of the \icws 
and opinions of the antagonist parties, couched in the most manly language, — 
and wliicli won for the speakers the marked approbation of their respective 
colleagues. The tory will subscribe with the whig member in denouncing 
the pseudo-patriotism of a faction, that seeks to cover its designs by an af- 
^ fected attachment to tlic mere forms and shadows of by-gone days, and by 
lauding as models for our imitation, certain modes of antique thought and 
action, wliich, however suited they were to the times and circumstances that 
called them fortli, would only tend to produce confusion now. Such political 
antiquaries, like the indifferent frequenters of church atid conventicle, the 
Naamans of their day, who are alike regarded with coldness and suspicion by 
the regular and the irregular divine, meet with syiiipatliy from neither party 
in the state. Opposed in opinion as the two great bodies of constitutional 
whigs and tories arc in respect to government, they still contend for one only 
tibjcct — the happiness of their country. That is the goal they assuredly re- 
spectively aiin*t0 reach, though by different paths : and they will ever unite 
against such as have nothing but their own aggrandisement in view. The 
wliig therefore will subscribe with the tory member in liis determination to 
be jealous for the interests of the land which gave both birth ; and he will 
bear with Iiini while he anxiously expresses his fears lest meditated changes 
of system, and a departure fremj the jirinciplcs which have secured the great 
good we possess, sliould mar those interests. 

Mr. Hawkins defended the great question as follows, April 19, 1831. 
* Sir ; As I consider the present motion of the gallant general as the first of 
a series of somewhat similar measures, whose tendency, whether intentional 
or not, will be to defeat what may be called the disfmnchisement part of the 
I)resent Bill ; and as to all such attempts I am prepared to, give the most 
strenuous opposition in my power, — I shall, perhaps, be sparing the time of 
the house, if I take this opportunity of stating, once for all, my opinions on 
this pan of the subject, and, as briefly as possible, a few of the reasons which 
have induced me to consider the Schedules A and B as the most important 
and most indispensable part of the present measure. I would, most assuredly, 
sir, not have troubled the house now, had 1 succeeded in catching your eye 
on either of the former debates ; and even now, were my own interests alone 
affected by the vote whicli 1 am about to give, I should have preferred giving 
that vote in silence ; nor would I have obtruded upon the attention of the 
house any reasons for the correctness of those opinions, for the sincerity of 
which such a vote would have been a suflScient guarantee. But,. sir, the house 
will probably think with me, that the sacrifice, even to a great constitutional 
necessity, ot the privileges of those who have intrusted their interests to my 
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keepings demands a few words in justification of so painful a duty ; and the 
more especially so, as in the present instance this sacrifice to tliem is not 
rendered less painful to me by any corruption on their part. If I had paid, or 
was about to pay, directly or indirectly, by myself or by others, a single far- 
thing for the seat I now liold, 1 might have been expected to reconcile myself 
without regret to this vote, upon tlie incontrovertible plea that purchase makes 
property, and that ‘1 liad a right to do what 1 liked with my own.’ But, 
sir, os I have no such excuse to offer to my constituents, the smallness of 
whose numbers is their only fault, I am unable to avail myself of such an ap- 
plication of a new constitutional doctrine, cither in excusing myself to them, 
or in arguing to the house ; yet, though I have no such exquisite reason, I 
think 1 have reasons good enough, and some few of them 1 shall, with the 
permission of the house, proceed to offer. Uf course, sir, I shall avoid, as 
strictly as possible, all arguments for the mere purpose of proving that of 
which I am glad to sec so many have become convinced since the first intro- 
duction of this measure, and of which this house seems, at last, as uriaiii- 
inously convinced as the people — namely, the necessity of some reform ; hut 
one argument there is which 1 shall notice, inasmuch as the unfairness of its 
sophistry is only equalled by the constancy of its repetition. I allude to that 
class of antagonists, who do not venture into the brunt of the battle with a 
bold and decided opposition to reform, but who always entertain a sincere con- 
viction, at any given period, that the present is not the right moment for the * 
discusi^ion of this question ; and they arrive at such conviction by this inge- 
nious dilemma — when the people are clamorous for reform, tlie}' tell us tliat 
we ought not to concede such a measure to the demands of popular turbu- 
lence ; and when the people are silent, that silence a proof of indiilbrcnce— 
and, therefore, the measure need not be passed, I will readily allow, sir, to 
these tacticians all the merit which is due for a very skilful disposition of 
sneh forces as they possess ; but it is s<^rcdy ru?cessary to remind them, by 
way of serious answer, that if the turbulence of yesterday was their only rea- 
son for refusing reform, tlie tranquillity of to-day is a concltisive reason for 
granting it. If, as they tliemselves say, wc sit here to consult tlie interests 
rather than the wishes of the people, surely, sir, their patience under misgo- 
vernment is no more an excuse for our denial of their rights, than would be 
their impatience under salutary control a reason for surrendering our own. 
And this allusion to the wishes of the people reminds me of one other argu- 
ment of our adversaries, concerning the way in which this measure has been 
received by the people of England, wliich I will notice on account of its ori- 
ginality : and at this stage of the debate we should be unreasonable, indeed, 
if we were not thankful for originality of argument in any shape. If one of 
his majesty’s ministers had told us, as a proof of the merits of this measure, 
that its appearance had been hailed by reformers of all parties, and all opi- 
nions, as the signal for rallying again round that constitution whose regenera- 
tion they had abandoned in despair ; if his majesty’s ministers had told us 
how this measure liad reconciled to the legislative authority of this house, the 
friends whom its corruption had disgusted, and the enemies whom its mis- 
conduct had exasperated ; we should have found in the petitions laid on this 
table since the appearance of the Bill, the natural and satisfactory grounds 
on which such assertions were founded. But who ever expected to liear 
this fact seriously brought forward, as it has been, as a reason against this 
Bill ? — * Your measure must be bad, because it is approved by every body’— 

* Your iiinii are great, because tbey are so small.* 

Sir, I have heard much in my childhood of a precept to tliis effect— tliat he 
who begins by attempting to please every body, will probably end by pleasing 
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nobody ; but this is the first time I have heard either a person or a measure 
abused, upoli tiie express ground that it actually did please every body. 
Surely, sir, the deartli of argument on that side of the house has induced ho- 
nourable members, in the desperation of this last struggle for political exist- 
ence, to snatch up hastily their adversaries’ weapons, at the risk of cutting 
their own fingers, I acknowledge this change of tone in the petitions of the 
people : and 1 hail it as a gratifying proof (to those by whom such proof is 
needed) that the people are not unreasonable — that they will give up as much 
to the prudence of their rulers as they expect to obtain from their gene- 
* rosity, and will prove, by the example of tlie present, to those who will not 
condescend to read the history of the past, how very limited a measure of 
confidence on tlic part of a government in the fidelity of its subjects is repaid 
— with how full a confidence on the part of those subjects in the wisdom and 
integrity of tlicir rulers. — And now, sir, that I may keep my promise of 
l)re\ity better tlian such vows are usually kept, I will omit what I would 
have said on those inquiries into the primitive form of our representative 
sy&lein»,-of which we have in former years heard so much ; and I will more 
\\illingly give up those doctrines of abstract right, so much insisted o« by our 
j)redecesi»ors in this great cause. I should even be content, for the purposes 
of this dispute, to assume that our right to our present liberties is a prescrip- 
tive right alone: for, by the very same evidence whereby this is proved, I 
' ( laim the same prescriptive right to occasional necessary reform. If I am 
referred to tlie records of history for the title-deeds of our representative sys- 
lem, that same history tells me of alterations in that system, compared with 
which the present measure dwindles into insignificance. If I am told that 
the transfer of the elective franchise from Gatton to Birmingham, without 
juilicial procedure, is a violent innovation, 1 cannot hut recollect that, 'within 
little more than a century, two independent legislatures have been blotted 
out from the pages of tlie constitution, and with them the greater part of the 
i< [)reseiitation Mdiereof they were composed. If I am told that the vested 
rights of the present constituency are inviolable, I ask (and though so fre- 
(lucntly asked before, it has never yet received an attempt at an answer), what 
lias ljecoin(‘ of the frecliolders of Ireland? Sir, that very Revolution of 
which has sometimes been appealed to as the definitive resting-place of 
our constitutional ark, — as the Sion of our political wandering, — that Revolu- 
tion which changed tlie succession to the throne, is surely sufficient prece- 
dent for the disfrancliisenmnt of a nomination borough. If the success of 
my own argument were the sole interest I felt in this question, I should 
willingly risk the event of the controversy on this appeal to liistorical prece- 
d(‘nt ; but I will not place the cause of tlie people of England on any such 
narrow ground of defence. We seek not this reform, as a matter of abstract 
right, hut of practical cxp<?diency ; we claim it, not as the fruit of historical 
research, hut of historical experience ; we ask it, not because it was so in our 
forofatliers* time, but because it would liuvc been*so now, had our forefathers 
lived ill ours. Sir, it is not enough to tell us that our borough system is now 
wliiit it was aoo years ago. It is not enough to.tell us, that a system of ty- 
rannical compulsion and corrupt influence, whicli was in harmony with the 
violence and fraud of the political warfare of those days, — which was in har- 
mony witli the remains of feudal power, and the remembrance of feudal fide- 
lity, — which was suited alike to the selfishness of their political vices, and the 
sternness of their political virtues,— it is not enough to tell us that such u 
sysUim is not grown worse, or even that it is considerably improved. If the 
political struggles of those days were, compared with tne polite encounters 
of our own, the warfare of giants, tliey displayed the selfishness and tyranny 
giant natures ; and when the bludgeon was the umpire of popular meetings. 
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and the axe of legislative assemblies, it was natimd and unavoidable that cor- 
ruption and intimidation should be reckoned the two main pillars of esta- 
blished governnient and social order, and that political honesty should be 
identified with blind fidelity to the landlord or the party leader. But now, 
sir, that the Sunday pamphlet has superseded the bludgeon of the mob ; 
now, that tlie daily journal has been admitted, by mutual consent, as a fitter 
arbiter between contending factions than the axe ; now that the prim school- 
master is found a more effective bugbear to political disturbefis than the grim 
headsman, — it is too much to demand of us the continuance of those means 
of government, wliose worst corruption was unnoticed amidst the greater 
hideonsness of the ends to which they WTre rendered subservient. Sir, I 
never contemplate the discussions which have passed on this question, but 1 
feel myself half a convert to the now unfashionable doctrine of the wisdom of 
our ancestors. I am told that they had, of necessity, less experience, and 
less wisdom than ourselves. Less experience 1 admit they hud ; but that 
they had less wisdom I almost doubt, when I see that, unlike their descend- 
ants, they made, to the best of their ability, a practical application of that 
experience to the necessities and difficulties which occurred. Were sir 
Thomas More really to rise from his grave for the purpose of instructing a 
j)oet-laiircate in political economy, he might well ask us what do we gain by 
our superior knowledge and accumulated experience, when a few sounding ^ 
phrases and a few hard names are sufficient to deter us from putting to a prac- 
tical use the results of that experience and the deductions^ of tliat know- 
ledge ? 

‘ So much, sir, for the authority of past generations : now, a fi‘w observations 
addressed to the reflection and the experience of the present. Of course, sir, I 
shall not be called upon at this day, either in or out of this house, to answer an 
opponent who seriously pretends ignorance of the measure in which our nomi- 
nation system works, whatever may be bis opinion of the results which it pro- 
duces. Upon the former of these questions, there is no longer citlier mystery 
or disagreement ; to the latter 1 sliall briefly address mysdL Now, sir, this 
question of the results of our borough system is a question of fact, and it is a: 
question of fact which the limits of debate preclude us from adducing, as satis- 
factory and direct testimony ; for such testimony w'ould be nothing less than 
the political history of England for such a period as the disputants should 
agree in considering a fair criterion. To enter satisfactorily upon such a field 
of inquiry, is, in tliis places manifestly impossible ; and to touch upon it by 
quoting a few isolated examples, is only opening a vast magazine, whence dis- 
putants on either side may fiirnish themselves with a species of light w^eapon, 
of equal brightness, hut equally indecisive. We have been told, for instance, 
of the talent habitually introduced into the house through tlie narrow portal 
of a close borough ; hut wc have not been told wliat proportion this talent 
bore to tlie aggregate mediocrity, not to say occasional imbecility of such 
introductions. Honourable members opposite string up their dozen of choice 
pippins in a golden row, to win our admiration ; but we have not been called 
to notice the bushels of crabs which have spning from the same stock. And 
surely, sir, it would not have weakened our opponents’ case, if they had 
bestowed some pains in showing that this talent had been generally applied 
to the service of the country, and not of its possessors and their patrons. 
Napoleon’s servile senate was a collection of the talent, the science, and tlie 
experience of France ; but we shall hardly refer to that as a pattern of a le- 
gislative ussemblv. And these observations, sir, remind me of what is, 
after all, the fatal objection to such a system of election ; that which is, to 
my mind, the decisive reason against the existence of even the purest of these 
borouglis. Wc have heard much boasting of the independence of our self- 
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elpctod legislators ; and if independence is always to be measured by irrespon- 
sibility, it is not to be denied that they are most aristocratically independent 
of tiiat people whose representatives they are so fond of styling themselves. 
But here, sir, is the fatal taint in the source from whence they spring — 
here is that illegitimacy of origin which will ever stand in the way of 
that salutary respect winch all rulers, to make their rule effective, should 
enjoy in the eyes of the people. Legislators they may be — wise 
and honest legislators, if yot\ please — but representatives they are not, 
and cannot be. Hereditary members of an elective assembly — peers in the 
house of Commons—by their presence here, they intercept from the heredi- 
tary l)ranch of the legislature, that popular confidence which they cannot 
enjoy themselves. Sir, there is no one remark wliich our adversaries arc more 
asssiduous in submitting to our attention, than the necessity that a legislative 
assembly should so far enjoy the confidence of the people, that it should not 
be obliged to act as the mere momentary index of popular will ; that it should 
represent the opinions of the community upon an average of years, and be 
resporisihle for the ultimate tendency rather than the particular line of its 
conduct. Sir, in this doctrine I most cordially agree ; and I do, therefore, 
protest against the continuance of that system of representation, wdiich com- 
pels the people to interfere, with a jealous expression of their opinions, on 
each particular action of this house that does not fall in with their momen- 
tary humour ; because they feel, that whether the ultimate results of that 
action be such as to justify us or not, they, at least, will liavc no fulure op- 
portunity of controlling the actors, or of adopting precautions against the 
repetition or continuance of the action. It is, sir, for these reasons that the 
press admonishes us by threats instead of advice ; that the manufacturing 
artisan enrols Ins name in affiliated soci<*ties, instead of subscribing it to 
petitions ; that the agriculturist winks at, if he does not encourage, the out- 
rages of his labourers, as a circuitous means of lightening those taxes which 
Imd disabled him from meeting their demands ; it is, sir, for these reasons 
that, however our adversaries may p<?rsist, with a politic affectation of fear, 
to transpose the’ terras, — revolution has been called for when reform was 
wanted ; it is, sir, to the obstinate continuance of this antiquated corruption, 
ihat we ow'c those periodical outbreaks of popular discontent which, sin«e 
the first French revolution, have kept that people, and among them tlm 
greatest intellect of the age, in a state of won<ler at the continued existence 
of a constitution, which only throws off its peccant humours by this system of 
chronic convulsions ; it is, sir, — to use the language of common life, — it is 
because I am obligtjd to secure, not by force, but at least by an understood 
readiness to apply "it, the good conduct towards nie of that man to whom I 
can offer no other motives ; it is because a very little knowledge of liiiman 
nature would make the most careless disposition unwilling to trust for a mo- 
ment out of sight, tlmt man who has any power in his possession, but of 
wlmse character 1 do not approve, and over w^hosc actions 1 have no control. 
But, sir, as T said before, it is quite impossible to prove general misconduct, 
or general merit, by any number of particular instances which the limits of 
debate will permit us to quote ; there is but one indisputable criterion to 
which we can appeal in this place ; and that criterion must be sought by each 
individual, among the results of his own observation and his own experience 
without these walls. That criterion of legislative capacity is tlic general 
effect produced upon public opinion by the conduct of such a legislation ; 
a slow, silent, continuous effect— visible, indeed, tlirough the whole of its 
insidious progress, to those whose business it is to watch the signs of the 
times --the gathering thunder-cloud of a summer’s day, unheeded by less 
attentive observers ; until the first audible mutteriugs of its wratli, and, un- 
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noticed by the nmltitiide in general, until it bursts in storm and desolation 
on the land. This is that unerring criterion, to which rulers have never yet 
appealed until the elevcntli hour ; this is that indisputable sign of the times, 
which governments never deign to notice, until they can no longer close their 
eyes to the lightning, nor their ears to the thunder. I'hcre is, indeed, on this 
question of fact — on this question of the good or bad results of our present 
system-rone argument which I shall suggest to the house— an application of 
ine old argument from cause to effect. 

What, sir, is the plain state of the case now before this court? Here arc 
two parties : one affirming the good effects of our nomination system ; the 
other, at least equally numerous, and if not more disinterested, at least placed 
in circumstances which throw less suspicion over their testimony, affirming, with 
as bold ail appeal to experience, the bad effects of the same system ! So fur, 
sir, the testimony in favour of us is, at least, of equal value with that in 
favour of our adversaries ; but what will be said when these very adversa- 
ries join most cordially with us in their character of the S3^stem which pro- 
duces these much-disputed effects? Why, sir, these very trumpet(?rspf this 
house — these champions of our motley franchise — allow that they are asto- 
nished, when they contemplate the apparently inadequate causes which pro- 
duce those vaunted results ; they allow that they cannot explain bj^ what 
miracle of our politico-moral nature such purity is engendered of such cor- 
ruption. Wc infer tlie existence of bad effects from bad causes. Our adver- 
saries join witli us in our character of the ciiuses, but infer therefrom notliing 
but good effects. Thus much, sir, for those who, abandoning the machinery 
of our representative system as untenable ground, take up their position in 
defence of its results. But there is another, and no loss numerous class, wlio, 
giving up both machinery and results as ecpially indefensible — who, acknow- 
ledging that tiicy see here no exception to the old rule of ‘likcj causes pro- 
duce like effects,’ demur, nevertheless, to any proposal for amending the 
system, from an apprehension of danger, whose magnitude, in their eyes, is 
perhaps to be explained upon the old principle of omne ignotum pro vnrifico ; 
inasmuch as they have never yet been able exactly to specify what that 
danger is. The sole difference between them and us is — shall the decayed 
plirts of the system be mended or not? Both are agreed how much the sys- 
tem wants mending, but one party is unwilling to begin so perilous a job. 
Both arc agreed that it is in rags and tatters ; but wlienever we begin to 
thread the darning-needle, they exclaim, ‘ Leave it alone, in the name oi* 
prudence— in tlie name of caution— in the name of Robespierre arui I >anton : 
it is so rotten, that if you attempt to put a stitch in, the whole will fall to 
pieces.’ I will not stop, sir, to remind such objectors what manner of compli- 
ment they are paying to the old garment whicli has served their turn so long, 
and for which they profess such a veneration; but do they not sec the inevit- 
able inference which tlie political renovators would draw from this admission? 
Would not the answer be ready and irrepHcablc? If the state of the gar- 
ment be such as you avow, then it is liigh time to get a new one. And is not 
this, sir, the dilemma in wliicb the obstinate refusal of all the moderate and 
timely amendments has, for some time, placed us? Have we not been told 
by a loud, if not a strong party, that the legislature of England is incorri- 
gible ? — that it is too rotten to be patched up— and that it is liigh time to get 
a new one? And to whom do we owe this, but to those who passed by every 
opportunity for a timely reform, with an impudent denial of the existence of 
any blemisfi ; and who now, when such denial is no longer possible, think to 
evade the results of their own obstinacy, by an affectation of sudden discovery 
that such blemishes have gone too far — have spread themselves too univer- 
sally through the system, to leave any part where a repair may be commenced, 
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without danger of pulling the whole to pieces ? And these, sir, are the self- 
elected champions of our monarchical government! And these are the best 
grounds on which they would risk its defence ! Sir, I am not of their opi- 
nion. 1 liave better thoughts of that monarchy of England, which has with- 
stood far more serious renovation than this. I have better thoughts of those 
institutions, which our ancestors feared not to reform and repair whenever 
they saw need so to do. I tremble not at their exposure to the ordeal of 
public opinion : through that ordeal they were never yet passed, but tliey 
came out with equal beauty and with renovated purity ; from those strug- 
gles wliich have exuded the superfluous flesh, the bone derives its strength, 
and the sinews their elasticity. What these apprehensions of danger are it 
is in vain for us to ask. Our opponents have, on this subject, contented 
themselves with vague generalities ; nor have they even condescended to place 
before us any intelligible picture of those phantoms which exercise so power- 
ful an influence over their own imaginations. W e cannot, of course, be expected 
to combat those forces which will not take the field. We can only ask what dan- 
ger tjiere w'ill henceforth exist which does not exist now'? What supports the 
monarchy and peerage, now%hut public opinion? and how can that support be 
weakened, wdien we have enlisted public opinion in their favour by granting that 
rf*r«)nn wdiich, of all others, public opinion is now most loudly demanding ? 
We, liavo been told, indeed, that the house of Peers could not exist without 
the support which it derives from its nominees in this assembly. But, sir, 
w'ore we to grant this, we should immediately ask, what supports this assem- 
bly ? If the house of peers is thrown back upon the house of commons, on 
w'iiat does the house of commons rely? After all the discussions of the the- 
oretical, and the intrigues of the practiail statesman, w e come ultimately, and, 
in thife last resort, to public opinion, as the tortoise which is to carry the cle- 
pliant, wliich carries the ministerial w'orld ; and, however we may consult our 
distaste for unpalatable remedies — how’cver wc may think to avoid the hitter 
necessity of piiysic, by attributing our strength to the disease of which we arc 
(lying— however wo may flattc^rour imagined dignity by a vaunted independence 
of popular opinion — it is that popular opinion which isour best stafl of support, 
though we will continue to insult it by clinging to a broken reed. Tliis 
topic, sir, reminds me of Mr, Canning, and wdiich is thus briefly summed up 
in his own words : — ‘ If )^ou reform the house of commons on tlie ground of 
past misconduct, what wdll you do with the liouse of lords ?^ Now, sir, this 
ohi( ctioii to reform in genc'ral, is sliortly and eonclusively answered by a 
reference to tl>at part of tlie Bill wdiich is now the subject of discussion. In 
the schedules A and B is WTitten that which wo intend to do with the house 
of lords. We intend to deprive them of that corrupt and unconstitutional 
influence which they liavo exercised in this house ; we intend to confine 
tlumi to their ow^ii court ; we wish in future that eitlier house should be 
what it is intended to be, a court of perpetual appeal from the decisions of 
the other, instead of that monstrous anomaly which fhey now offer to the 
woild, of two eourtwS designed to control eacli other, but ruled in a great 
luctusure by the same judges, and controlled by a mutual influence. One 
complaint has been made against the particular part of the measure now 
under discussion, wliich comes with a peculiarly bad grace from tliose by 
whom it is put forth : wc are told of the anomalies both as regards popu- 
lation and property, which will still defeat our representative system,— as 
if those anomalies could be put for one instant in comparison with those 
which now exist,— and as if those very persons would not be the most vocife- 
rous in scouting such a reform as would be necessary to sweep away all 
anomalies whatever. Another complaint that I will notice is one, not 
directed against the measure itself, but against those who introduced it ; and 
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this complaint I approach with some diflSclence of my own constitutional 
knowledge. Sir, I must confess (and I shall he thankful for correction if 
wrong), 1 must confess that 1 was not aw^are, until the late debates on this 
question, that the appeal of a British king from his parliament to his peoplts 
was an unconstitutional mcaslirc. I had thought that both the theory and 
practice of our constitution had decided, that a parliament at issue with its 
constituents on a great constitutional question, might, by no unprecedented 
exercise of tlie royal prerogative, be sent back to those constituents, if not 
for further instruction, at least for further proofs of confidence. 

And now, sir, before I sit down, one word concerning that people of Eng- 
land, to wdiose hopes and wishes his majesty’s ministers must not even allude 
in tliis house, without danger of being taunted from the opposite bench, with 
an appeal to their physical force I I, sir, shall put forth, myself, no vaunting 
defiance of that giant power which now sleeps a faithful servant at our feet — 
that power which never yet put forth its strengtli hut in our defence, — and 
af^inst which, if once it turn in madness on its master, no defiance will avail. 
If, as a legislator, I am called upon to forget tliat the people have hands, as 
an Englishman I cannot forget that they have hearts ; and, at all times, in- 
deed, but more especially in times like these, I do think those hearts worth 
the winning, even at the price of my own power. We have been accused of 
attempting, by athreat of revolution, to intimidate those very opponents, whose 
favourite argument against this Bill — whose staff of reliance, if I may j udgefrom 
their cheers — is their own fear of revolution as the ultimate consecpience. 
Why, sir, — threat for threat — upon our joint showing of the case, the question 
would only be, which way led soonest and straightest to revolution. They 
do not dciend acknowledged iniquities of the present system upon any 
other grounds than those of general expediency ; they acknowledge the 
occasional personal, and constant moral corruption inflicted by our present 
nomination system ; but it is the only way, forsootli, of keeping things quiet ; 
the only way of saving the monarchy, the peerage, and tlie church. Why, 
sir, may we not entertain the same fears :is our adversaries ? Wliy arc they 
to be allowx'd to allege their own prospective cowardice as'a'reason against 
that measure, in favour of which \ve must not state our present apprehen- 
sions? Sir, I am not afraid of a revolution in citlicv case. I am not afraid 
of that physical violence, against which, if* we w'erc not jirotected by the good 
sense of the people of England, the bigotry of their sclf-clccted rulers would 
be but as a broken reed. But I do think that we shall give no small con- 
firmation of that charge of legislative incapacity which is now r inging in our 
ears, if we neglect to repair our house while it is still summer, because the win- 
ter hurricane is not yet upon the horizon. It is because we can retreat w’ith 
dignity that I wish to retreat now : I ivish to exchange that suspicious 
safety — which wc owe to the good sense rather than to the good wishes of 
the people, to the remembrance rather than to the continuance of former 
affection, to the habit rather than to tlie feelings of past fidelity, — I wush to 
exchange that suspicious $af^^ty, for the holiday security of a people’s love- 
There be some few% 1 know, in all political parties, who care neither for a 
people’s love, nor have faith hi a people’s gratitude ; whose best political 
virtue is a proud consistency in wrong, and whose highest moral courage is 
an unreflecting security, Wlierc, indeed, was ever seen a fabric of time- 
worn political privilege tottering to its fall, the majority of whose posses- 
sors have not displayed the same idiotic security, amid the ruin which 
every one else foresaw ? I will not detain the house liy quoting proofs of that 
melancholy truth, of whicli political iiistory is but one long example ; — I 
will go no further back than to the early days of many whom I now address, 
and ask, — was it the firmness of real, or the madness of fancied security, when 
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the Court of Versailles drove the representatives of popular opinion to 
swear in a tennis court their own inviolability and the regeneration of 
France ? Or was it the lirmness of real or the madness of fancied security 
when, as it were but yesterday, the breathless herald of approaching insur- 
rection was ordered to wait on the threshold of St- Cloud — 

Donee Borbonico libeat vigilare tyranno. 

What price, not the people of France alone, but all civilized Europe were 
compelled to pay for chaining that first madness, is now matter of histmy ; 
what price, not France alone, but all civilized Europe, arc about to pay for 
chaining this second madness, I dare not trust myself to prophesy ; but I 
aj)peal to all impartial observers of past and passing events, who have wit- 
nessed the reluctance with which that mighty people commenced tlio struggles 
for which they have paid so much, to say whether that people would not 
have repaid, with a rich return of confidence and love, the voluntary sacrifice 
of antiquated power, worthless and defenceless though it was. That such 
gratitude would have been felt by the people of France for such sacrifice, 1 
do most sincerely believe ; that such gratitude will be felt by the people of 
England for far less painful sacrifices, I do most unhesitatingly affirm ; and 
the more gratitude, inasmuch as such sacrifices on our part are not yet incul- 
cated by the presence of that otlier fearful alternative. For the honour of 
this ancient monarchy, whose perils and whose triumphs for so many genera- 
tions are chronicled in the proceedings of this house — for the sake of this faitli- 
ful people who have stood by us in the hour of our trial, and borne witli us in 
tlie hour of our pride, — let us seize the opportunity which now presents itself, 
to inscribe ourselves on the page of history as the first recorded example of 
‘ power correcting its own usurpation T 

Mr. Grove Price, on the evening of April 21st, opposed the Bill in the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ It is with a feeling of regret and indignation, sir, that I liave 
heard the honourable and learned gentleman Avho has just sat down (Dr. 
J^ushington), cliarge this liousc with being incapable of discharging its public 
duties, and, indeed, of being so corrupt, as to render it impossible for any 
minister who is an honest man, to carry on the business of tlie country, luilcss 
its constitution be changed. Let me be permitted to remind the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, that the very house of commons which he so 
stigmatizes, is that wliich placed him and his political associates in office. 
It is, therefore, a little too hard — a little too ungrateful, to charge such a 
liouije of commons with want of honesty and intelligence. But to proceed 
to tlie purpose for which I have risen to address the house. 1 now address 
it possibly — 1 may even say probably — for the last time. (Many lionourablc 
members here cried Hear! hear !) I thank the iionourable members oppo- 
site for that taunting cheer. I thank them for their willingness to get rid of 
a member who is unconnected with party, and whose sole object is to con- 
sult the real interests of the empire, 1 shall* long recollect the cheer so 
courteously and so civilly given me by the honourable and learned gentle- 
raan ; but wlicnever it comes across my mind, .1 sliall also recollect the very 
different cheer which I received but a few days ago, when I presented my- 
self to my constituents, to give an account of my vote upon this Bill. Yes, I 
liave received no less than five votes of thanks from difterent bodies of my 
constituents ; and 1 believe I may say, that those votes came from a majority, 
for they came from more than a tliousand of my constituents. Whether I 
remain in parliament, or retire again into private life, I shall always have 
the gratification of contrasting the cheer which I have received from the 
honourable and learned gentleman, with that which I have received on a 
recc^nt occasion from my fiinple, but honest and loyal-hearted constituents. 

VOL. Ill, 2 c 
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Allow me to touch on a subject different from that which I expected to have 
heard discussed this evening ; and as I did not commence the irregularity, 
allow me to follow other speakers into that irregularity which they have 
introduced. Various assertions have been thrown out in the course of the 
discussion, and much lias been said upon the state of France, and upon the 
three glorious days, as they arc called, of July. Glorious, indeed! — when 
the result is an unsettled monarchy, a disunited government, a wu'ctched 
anarchy, a maddening race after popularity among persons who are now the 
sport of military despots, and now the sport of popular factions. Let me 
ask the honourable and learned member for Waterford, who lias spoken of 
the ordinances of his late majesty of France as the cause of the recent French 
revolution, whether he recollects the statement which has been made on 
that subject by M. Mauguiri, the leader of the republican faction, against 
the present goverament? To borrow a phrase from the language of that 
faction, ‘ the trophies of Waterloo do not suffer the sous of France to sleep.* 
And M. Maugiiin has candidly avowed that it is not the ordinances of 
Charles X., but the hostility wdiich the people of France feel against ’that 
particxdar branch of the lionsc of Bourbon, of which he was the head, that 
has induced them to rise and to hurl him from his throne. Now' what w'as 
the cause of the ^meute of these three glorious daysV A conspiracy, 
w'hich had been for years carried on with all the disaffected spirits of the 
world, and which at last hurst into open day, because the consjiirators had 
found a pretext, but not a cause, for insurrection. But to return. For 
seven days I took the liberty of endeavouring to catch your eye, sir, w'ith the 
view of addressing you upon the subject which is now under discussion. 1 
w^as unsuccessful ; and as this is the last time that I may ever have the 
honour of addressing you, I trust I shall be allowx'd to say a few' words upon 
the question of reform. It is said that this parliament is now on the eve of 
dissolution, because it w’ould not accede to the Iveform Bill. Now', there 
was once another parliament dissolved under much the same plea, and the 
epitaph inscribed on it.s grave was — ‘ This parliament was 'dissolved for its 
independence, because it would not consent to sacritiee the constitution.’ 
A similar epitaph will, I think, be a lit memorial for the present parliament. 
For ray owm part, I care not when a dissolution may take place. The per- 
sonal inconvenience — the mental anxiety, to a man in infirm health, — tlie 
pecuniary expense attendant on such a measure, — are not, of course*, niattei’s 
of indifference ; but 1 should have felt myself disgraced for ever, if, with a 
threat of dissolution before me, and with a knowledge of the consequcuices 
which might result from it to myself individually, I could shrink from the 
expression of the opinions which I honestly and conscientiously entertain 
upon this important question. To use the eloquent language of Burke, ‘ I 
entered into this house with the intention of adding m}' small mite of serving 
to that side of the constitution which needs it.’ Serious and awful indeed i'^ 
the position in which the empire stands at this moment, lie who looks behind 
him at history, must glean from his experience of the past, that there is 
much in the present to discourage and alarm him. The future is covered 
with clouds and darkness, and there arc signs of storm and tempest in the 
gloom of the political horizon— 

Venit fttTnma diei et inelaetaUle tempna 

We are now standing in the eleventh hour of the constitution. The ho- 
nourable member may laugh ; but I tell him in sober sadness, that if this 
Bill of Reform should be passed into a law, a greater revolution would be 
made in the constitution of this great empire, than would be made even by a 
change in the dynasty. A dynasty might be altei^d, and the constitution 
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preserved. Indeed, in this country the dynasty has been altered, and still 
tlie constitution has been preserved. But if we proceeded to alter, as is 
now proposed, the equipoise of the three branches of the constitution, by 
addini^ fresh power to the popular branch of it, we shall never be able to 
recover the means of rectifying the balance. The legislature may cure a par- 
ticular evil ; it may even rcj)air an injury which it has itself created ; like 
tlic fabled spear of Achilles, the same instrument which gave the wound may 
also cure it; but I appeal to my learned friends who are conversant with 
history, and 1 ask them whether the\' have ever, in the course of their read- 
ing, met a single instance in which, when popular power has been once 
secured to the people, the people have come forward to limit itV Kings, 
from satiety, from disappointment, from a conviction of its vanity, have been 
known to resign power : but in popular bodies there is a succession of men 
of ambition, and energy, and talent, who keep alive the cupidity of the 
pc'ople, and thus it happens that popular power once acquired is never 
abandoned. During the last six weeks 1 have heard many attacks made* on 
thetflose boroughs and on the boroughmongers. I have heard the assertion 
^^p(*at(^d, till I am nauseated with the repetition of it, that the close boroughs 
are the disgraceful jiarts of tlic British constitution. 1 have heard mucli of 
declamation on the point, 1 have also lieard much of argument ; 1 have like- 
wise heard much which I scarcely could have expected to hear uttered by 
men who profess to understand the laws and constitution of their country. 

have been told, over and over again, in the language of lord Bacon, 

' Time is the groatc-^t innovator.* True; but what has been the nature of 
the innovation in this particular instance ? Lot any man look at the history 
of England for tlu* last century and a half, and he will see that the house tif 
commons has, during all that time, been regularly increasing in power, by a 
gentle and gradual, but constant and active impulse. For the last fifty years, 
power has flowed into it with a rapid tide ; and the reason of it is evident, 
for England is a great and flourishing commercial country. Will any man 
in this iiouse ho bold enough to rise and tell me, that in a country wliere a 
conimercial spirit exists, the democratic spirit will not inevitably increase s 
The concurrent testimony of all ages proves, that in all democracies the 
commercial spirit rapidly increases, and the agricultural or aristocratical 
spirit proportionably declines. What is the* reason of it? Must I call the 
attention of honourable members to the flrst records of society ? Why have 
commercial soci<’ties always become republican communities? Because all 
pt'rsons engaged in commerce are wrapped up in their private views — be- 
cause they are accustomed to pay no regard to rank, fortune, or herediUiry 
station— and because, when they have once rendered themselves independent, 
they consider themselves on a footing of equality with all around them. 
Before the house proceeds to pass this Bill, there is one previous reform 
which it ought to make. It must divest man of his jealousy, of his hatred 
of authority, of all his dislike to all who are Above him ; and then, when it 
has made man into an angel, but not till then, it may grant this reform. 
But 1 have been told, that the house of commons is not, as it ought to be, 
predominant in the constitution. Indeed ! Cannot one angry vote of this 
house, by stopping the supplies, put an end to the aristocracy and the crown 
together? What has Dc Lolmesaid on this point? Has he not compared 
the crown to a three-decker, which lies magnificently upon the waters, with 
its yards manned, and streamers flying, but which is incapable of rolling its 
volleyed thunders over the deep, until it has received its stores and ammu- 
nition from some other quarter? What is that other quarter but the 
people ? What, too, I would ask, is the house of lords ? A body inferior 
to ourselves in wealth and power. Is it, in its constitution, aristocratical or 
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democratical ? I heard a noble lord say, on a former evening, that there is a 
more popular feeling in the house of lords than there is in the iiousc of 
commons ; and that the reason was, that the heirs of great families, 
having imbued themselves with liberal notions and popular feelings, 
in oi^er to make a display of their abilities in the house of com- 
mons, carry their liberal notions and popular feelings along witli them 
to the other house of parliament, when the lapse of time gives tliem a seat 
there. Is the house of lords, then, purely aristocratical ? Js the crown per- 
fectly independent? If the house of lords is neither purely aristocratical, 
nor the king perfectly independent, ought the house of commons, on its part, 
to be purely democratical? It is necessary that, in the third branch of the 
legislature, which is the most powerful of all, there should he some counter- 
balancing check upon its own power. Here let me observe, that this was 
remarked as one of the most curious characteristics of our constitution, more 
than eighty years ago, by that philosophical historian, Mr. llumc. Mr. 
Hume observes, in one of his essays, that Tacitus, the great master of Homan 
science and knowledge, declared, that in any government which consistiil of 
three powers, — such as the monarchical, the aristocratical, and the dcinocra- 
tical, — the balance could not long be preserved ; for the power which was 
predominant would aggrandise itself at the expense of the two others — and 
liie result of such aggrandisement would be the destruction of the whole. 
How happens it then, says Mr. Hume, that tlie prediction of Tacitus has 
proved incorrect with regard to the liritish constitution ? He solves the 
question by stating, that it is owing to the peers having, in the houst^ of com- 
mons, an Interest and influence, which preserves their counterpoise in the 
constitution. If that interest and that influence must be preserved, lu)w can 
it be eftected, except by the existence of those nomination boroughs, on which 
so many fruitless witticisms, so many unmeaning sarcasms, so many idle 
jests, have been vented. It is becaiise I wish to sec the house of commons 
preserve its due influence, — because I wish to see the hou.se of lord? in j)os- 
session of its proper privileges, — and because I wish to seo the crown not 
independent of, but connected with, the two other branches of the legislature 
in one harmonious link,— that I will never consent to create that preponder- 
ance in the house of commons, by whicli the mace on that table would b<‘ 
converted into the imperial sceptre. If, then, the influence of the house of 
commons is to be preserved within its legitimate limits, it can be done 
by means of those nomination boroughs, whicli act like ballast to the vessel 
o( the state ; and, in spite of the obloquy to which such a declaration may 
expose me, I will now' declare, that 1 would as soon disfranchise a large town 
as one of these boroughs, supposing that I were troiivinced that the existence 
of that borough was necessary to the equipoise of tlie constitution in this 
house. I w'ish to see the spirit of democracy in this house, hut 1 do not 
wish to see it predominant. I wish to sec all classes of my fellow-subjects 
represented in it ; but I will never give ray voice to such a scheme of repre- 
sentation, as would render it necessary for me, when the vessel is overladen 
on one side, to throw my feeble mite of service to the other, to prevent it 
from iqisetting. If this Keform Bill should pass into a law', w'c shall here- 
after have in this house two classes of representatives, consisting, not as 
now, of men of moderate fortunes, but either of men of immense fortunes, or 
of men who are the mere panders to the people’s voice. I am neither a man 
of immense fortune, nor a pander to the popular voice. Men of the middling 
c’ass would disappear from tlie house, and I should disappear along with 
them. But, let me teU you, that the scliool of subserviency to a large body 
of uninformed individuals is a bad school for any representative of the people. 
It teaches him to play fast and loose with the truth, and to utter sentiments 
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which arc not sincere. If adopted, therefore, I should view the proposed 
measure of reform as the extinction of the British constitution — of tlmt con- 
stitution under which we have so long flourished, great, and glorious, and 
-of that constitution which has produced men of the loftiest virtue, the 
most exalted patriotism, and the most gigantic talent, capable of vicing W'ith 
th(‘ proudest names which either Greece or Rome, or any other nation, could 
produce — of that constitution to which, disfigured as it is by close bo- 
roughs, the eyes of all friends of libertj% in all countries of the world, 
arc turned with admiration and delight— of that constitution which Montes- 
(|nicu has praised, because he looked with a philosophic eye upon it — not 
in its separate parts, but in its entire and undivided whole. He who looks 
at tli(‘ British constitution, not as a whole, but in parts, resembles the fly, 
described, 1 think, by Addison, which, perched on one of the pillars of St. 
Pa uTs, was able, with its microscopic eye, to distinguish the small excres- 
i*t‘nces of the piece of granite on wliich it stood, but could form no idea of 
the harmony, the proportion, and the magnificence of the wliole structure. 
SujTposing, Iiowevor, that we should get, by this Reform Bill, an independent 
house of commons, with the two other branches of the legislature dependent 
on it, what w'oiild there be to which the country could trust? To its mode- 
ration ? — ridiculous. Has not Mr. Fox, the Gamaliel at whose feet the 
lionourablc gentlemen opposite have been brought up, said tliat in a reformed 
parliament, the crown and aristocracy would be clicrishcd and protected ? 
Clicrishc'd and protected indeed ! But how near is protection to dependence ? 
In a popular assembly tlic influence of violent men is always certain to pre- 
vail. History holds forth its awful record for our perusal, and tells us that 
there are four circumstances, which, in all times and in all countries, prove 
that aristocracy and democracy cannot exist together. Does any man doubt 
the fact ? Tlien let him review the chief circumstances in our history, from 
the year 10*28, wlien the Petition of Right was first signed, to the year 1688, 
when tiie Bill of Rights was passed, and finally secured to us. The cause of 
tlie struggle wliich distracted the country during that long series of years 
was, that the king had a prerogative which was powerless, and none of that 
influence whicli the monarch now has. The first point which the popular 
I)arty carried, enabled them to tear a little of the bark from the tree, but did 
not enable them tc pull down the oak. But bolder men came on the stage ; 
and Oomwell succeeded them, just as bolder men will now succeed the noble 
lord opposite. I tell the noble lord that there are men already prepared to 
cast him aside, and to carry his plans much further than he does, and to cast 
his moderation, if moderation it can be called, to the winds of Heaven. In 
this country Fairfax found a Cromwell to succeed him ; and in France, La- 
fayette found a Mirabeau and a Robespierre ; and the noble lord, respect- 
able as he is for his rank, and talent, and private virtues, will find that, when 
he has once placed himself in the career of revolution, he will be hurried, 
with an accelerated velocity, which it will Ijc impossible to check, into 
its abyss. 

facilifl desrcnsii!! Avoroi : 

ir * * « 

Sed revocure gradum, superasqaa evadei*e ad auras— 

Ifuc opus, tlic labor oat. 

Ilis new associates would use tlie noble lord as their instrument. It is be- 
<‘ausc I wish to preserve- the order to which the noble lord belongs, that I 
struggle to prevent its dissolution by the preponderance of tlie other 
brandies of th(? state. If the melancholy reflection which J have suggested, 
should ever hereafter occur to the mind of the noble lord, not with the con- 
tempt with which he may now be inclined to treat it, but with a sad and 
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fatal conviction of the truth, let me caution liim to reflect that there was one 
inan^ in the middle classes of society, who advised him, when the British con- 
stitution was at stake, not to trifle with it. The measure which the noble 
lord is now introducing, is the same in principle with that which laid the 
foundation for the destruction of the monarchy in 1G4-2. It is the same in 
principle with that which Cromwell tried in 1054, but whicli was found in 
practice so democratical, as to compel him to dissolve the parliament which 
it had called into existence, lest it should strip him of the power he had so 
tyrannically usurped. This topic naturally leads me to the consideration 
of ail argument 1 have heard advanced by my honourable friend, if lie 
will allow me to call him so, from old recollections at Cambridge, — the mem- 
ber for Westminster, — who said, that tliis act of Cromwell was a most 
excellent and admirable act ; and yet what was its result? Its democratical 
principle was so strong, that that bold, and adroit, and powerful usurper 
could not control the parliament which was convened under it, hut was 
obliged to dismiss it, because it wished to take from liis bauds the sword 
by which he swayed the destinies of England. Tlien, again, the French 
revolution is a repertory of facts, calculated to overturn every argument tliat 
can be advanced in favour of tliis Bill ; for the French revolution was, if cvt*r 
event was, the triumph of the democratic^il principle. Did tlie authors of 
the Frencli revolution perform their parts with moderation ? On tliat side, 
af least, they never sinned. Again, too, in Spain, what has b<‘en tlie case ? 
There the Cortes were all-powerful, and the King was notliing. There is an 
observation so apposite to this subject, whicli Mr. Biuke has borrowed from 
lord Bolingbroke, that I cannot refrain from pressing it on the consideration 
of the house. It is to this effect : — ‘ Those, who are preparing to build up 
a government, should recollect that the kingly power ought to ftirni the 
basis, and the popular power the superstructure"; for if you place a repuhiit! 
as the basis, and afterwards build a monarchy upon it, your building will fall 
into ruins on the slightest shock.’ These are the last words whicii 1 may 
utter w'ith my tongue in this house. I therefore implore hononrable gentle- 
men to consider that there is no security for this house, except in the eejui- 
poise of the three branches of the constitution. I recollect well, that, when 
that great and virtuous statesman, Mr. Burke, took his leave of this hou.se, 
which he had so long enlight<*ned and adorned, he implored the mighty 
leaders of the tw-o parties which then divided the country, that, whf‘ther 
they walked togetlier as friends, or crossed each other’s path as angry 
meteors, they would preserve the British constitution inviolate, and sjive 
that ark, which he had not dared to touch, from the profanation of sacrih^ 
gioiis hands. I repeat that prayer at this moment ; I implore the nolile 
lord opposite to abandon this bill at once and for ever. The democracy which 
it tends to establish is, indeed, a democracy rwal ; but it is a crown which 
will only be permitted to rest^ on the brow of the monarch, until a fitting 
opportunity come for wicked men to throw it aside. Then will follow con- 
fusion, civil war, and some powerful chief, who, when men’s minds shall have 
been satiated with troubles, will establish a military despotism. Economy is 
now the order of the day; but if we ought to be economists of any thing, wc 
ought to be economists of evil. We ought to pause long before we give our 
assent to measures, which I cannot characterize better than in th<^ words of 
au ancient writer: — ‘Speciosa verbis, re inania aiit subdola — quantoque 
majore libertatis imagine tegebantur, tanto eruptnra ad infensius servi- 
tiurn.’ ’ 

The ‘ people* answered the ministers* appeal, by returning members favour- 
able to reform, in greater numbers than even the warmest friends of the mea- 
sure had anticipated ; and the slow but sure progress of the Bill through the 
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new liouse of commons, terminated by the sending up of the measure to the 
lords, S(?ptember 22, 1831. The upper house, however, rejected it on the se- 
cond reading, by a majority of forty-one ; a division which produced no small 
excitement out of parliament, and riots took place in consequence at Derby, 
Nottingham, and Bristol. In the last-named city, the recorder, sir Cliarles 
Wetherell, who had conscientiously opposed the Hill in his place in parlia- 
ment, was assaulted violently by the mob ; and the insurgents then plundfued 
and set fire to all the public buildings. Lord Ebrington’s prompt motion in 
the lower house, upon the rejection by the lords, whereby a pledge was given 
by the commons to support the ministry in their meiisure, kept the metro- 
polis irom disturbance; and, to place the Bill in the same favourable state it 
had recently enjoyed, parliament was convened for the third time within the 
year, tlie measure was carried in the commons, as before, on the second 
reading, and the houses were then adjourned to the beginning of 1832. Much 
anxiety was now entertained for the issue of these proceedings, a colli- 
sion between lords and commons being that which all who prayed for the 
peace of their country would labour to avert ; and this feeling was augmented 
among the quiet classes in the nation, wlien, on the reassembling of the houses 
in 1832, the Bill, after being carried steadily through its remaining stages in 
the commons, was once more brought into tlie house of peers. Several, who 
had before opposed it, now voted in its favour, trusting that it would be 
greatly modified * in committee and by the aid of these ‘ waverers,’ as they 
were denominated, the first stage was accomplished, in the upper liouse, by a 
majority of nine. The advantage gained, Ixowever, was trivial, since the 
greater number of those who had thus ‘ waived,’ had agreed to oppose the 
most important clauses ; and, by their especial exertions, a motion for ‘ in- 
struction’ to the committee on the Bill was carried by a majoi'ity of thirty- 
five, whereby all control over the measure was virtually taken out of 
hands of the parties who had propounded it. In utter desjiair at the crisis, 
lord Grey suggested an inundation of the upper liouse by a creation of ih?w 
peers ; bill kihg William wisely refusing to accede to that extreme resort, his 
lordship and colleagues tendered their resignation. His majesty applied 
thereupon to the duke of Wellington, to resume office as leader of a new ad- 
ministration ; and his grace attempted the task, under circumsuinces yet more 
diffic\dt than he had encountered when he commenced clearing the Peninsula 
«»f its (jallic oppressors. With the larger portion of the commons, and the 
trading and lower classes of the community against him, lie found it utterly 
impossible to comply with the r^^l command ; and relinquishing the com- 
uxission, lord Grey returned to oflficc, and instantly began a compromise with 
the opponents of the Bill. It was at length proposed and settled, that no 
m»vv peers should be created, but that the great Iciiders of the tory party in 
the lords should secede from the house until the measure had passed ; and 
the heads of o]>position having accordingly withdrawn for a time, the Bill 
was carried through its remaining stages, received the royal assent on the 7th 
of June, 1832, and became, without further question, the law of the land. 

During the conflict concerning the passing of the Reform Bill, the country 
was visit<‘d by a natural scourge. The Asiatic cholera, conveyed first into 
Scotland from the East by a ship’s crew, ut length spread its fearful contagion 
into ev«*ry nook and corner of the British island ; and while thousands were, 
in every town, thus hurrying to the tomb, a ru/i, as it is termed, upon tlie 
Bank of England (consequent upon tlxe loss of credit sustained by the nation 
through the politic*al excitement that had so long prevailed), occasioned, in 
the course of thr€!e days, the drawing out of above 1,000,000/. sterling from 
its coffers. At the same juncture, Holland (having dissented from the ar- 
rangement which had separated Belgium from the government of the Nctlier- 
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lands, and constituted it an independent kingdom), was invaded by the French, 
the allies of the Belgians ; and the citadel of Antwerp being invested, the 
Dutch garrison was at length forced to capitulate, and the Dutch sovereign 
compelled to a peace. — (See Siege of Antwerp.) 

In November, 1832, closed, unsuccessfully to the heroine who originated 
it, the Vendcan insurrection to place the son of the assassinated due dc Berri 
on the throne of France (sec Duchess de Berti) ; and a republican riot, which 
began at the funeral of general JLamarque in Farit, in like manner failed to 
produce a change of dynasty in that kingdom. The contest between the Por- 
tuguese brothers, dom Pedro and dom Miguel, for the sovereignty of the 
state, which endured from 1831 to 1834, is recorded in the history of Portu- 
gal ; while the invasion of Syria by Mehemet Ali, the rebellious pacha of 
Egypt, will be found sketched in the Turkish and Egyptian reigns. The 
superior discipline of the Turko-Egyptian troops rendered their victories 
almost matter of play ; and the pacha’s son and general, Ibrahim, would have 
bearded iiis lord ancf master tlio sultan in Constantinople, hud not that mo- 
narcii obtained the aid of his country’s natural foes, the Russians, who sent 
an annanicnt just in time to save him from the degradation. 

By the provisions of tlie Reform Bill, tlie parliament was to be dissolved 
as soon us conveniently could be arranged after the passing of the measure ; 
and ac:cordingly a fresh election took place in January, 1833. The ministry 
obtained very large majorities throughout Great Britain ; but in Ireland a 
new party, pledged to support a repeal of the Union, threatened to bar 
the plans intended to be proposed for the consideration of the first reformed 
assembly. When the bouses met, nearly the earliest discussion w'as concern- 
ing the agrarian disturbances in the sister country ; and a Bill, attempting to 
check the political agitation by which these tumults were grievously aggra- 
vated, passed iiie lords accordingly, but met with a resistance in the commons, 
that compelled the abandonment of some of its most stringent clauses. A 
reform of the Irisli diiirch was the next measure to the ‘ Irish Coercion Bill,’ 
as the former was called; and by this the ministry purposed so considerable 
a change in the tithe system, that the friends of the church in its integrity 
resolutely contended in parliament for the claims of the establishment in 
their full efficiency. While the moderate class of reformei-s proposed, that 
when provision had been made for what they were pleased to call ‘ all neces- 
sary uses’ in ecclesiastical matters, the surplus should be applied to national 
education, the ultra party boldly pointed out church property as the legiti- 
mate fund to be pillaged to supply the necessities of the state, — ^just as in days 
of yore, the accumulations of the Jews were, in all European countries, consi- 
dered the natural property of needy and avaricious monarciis. The ministry, 
however, steered a middle course, and neither gratified nor satisfied either 
party. They abolished ten of the Irish sees, and abandoned the clause for 
applying the surplus revenues to purposes not purely ecclesiastical, tliat they 
might not hinder the passage of the Bill through the lords ; and they gave a 
salvo to the Irish clergy, by obtaining for them the loan of a million sterling, 
ill lieu of the arrears of tithes whicn they were unable to gather in. The 
cause of the last-named inability must be looked for in the divided religious 
faith of the Emerald Isle. We have before shown that tlic great mass of the 
Irish people are of the Romish church; and having been encouraged by the 
factious of their own priesthood (who, in this respect, are an exception to all 
utlier catholic clergy), as well as by designing agitators, to refuse contribution 
to the protostant church of the country, every popular disturbance of the last 
century in Ireland has been found connected more or less with Uie tithe 
question. The renewal of the charter of the Bank of England, by the same 
parliataent, elicited some important remarks and explanations concerning tlie 
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condition and system of the public finances ; and upon a like renewal of that of 
the I£ast India company, a considerable change was made in the constitution 
of tliat establishment. The company %vas secured in its political rights over the 
vast empire it had constructed in Hindustan, hut w'as deprived of its exclu- 
sive privileges of commerce ; and accordingly, the trade with both India and 
Cliina was freely throwui open to all the subjects of the British crown, I8a3. 
In the West India colonies negro slavery was at length totally abolished, by 
the stipulations of former acts of parliament, 1834 ; the negro's service being 
converted into a compulsory apprenticeship for a limited period, and a com- 
pensation of ‘20,000,000^ sterling being awarded to the devoted proprietors. 
In spite of the frequent solicitations and prayers made to their masters by 
multitudes of the so emancipated slaves, wdiose condition in very many in- 
stances had been far more secure and enviable than that of free-born servants 
— furnished as they were, in return for their labotir, with comfortable homes, 
both they and their children being well clothed (as far as tliey needed), boiin- 
lifully fed, and daily instructed in the trutlis of religion, and in the laws of 
moi^ility — and all care and anxiety about living removed from them, being 
thus rend(‘red ever cheerful, even to merriment— in spite of their prayers to 
remain protected beings as heretofore, they were forced to begin a mode or 
life wholly opposed to their inclinations and liabits, in numerous instances 
so th'struetive of their health, as to l)ring them speedily to the grave, and in 
many more so ruinous to their morals, that men, hitherto noted for being 
laborious, peaceful, and contented beings, became, on a sudden, idle, disso- 
lute, and, eventually, restless and actually rebellious malcontents. 

In America, the provinces of the United States were at this juncture in 
collision, respecting a tariff sanctioned by congress, which imposed heavy 
duties on all imported manufactures ; and the Carolinas were so markedly in 
opposition to the supreme government, that a recourse to arms was for some 
weeks expected. A compromise was, after much discussion and vituperation, 
effected ; but it i.s clear that a breach, probably irrcpanible, has been made, 
and that at n® distant day a portion of ^ the land of freedom* will assume, in 
eontra-distinction from the other divisions, a monarchical form of rule. The 
Anj<*riean president (Jackson), from an antipathy to the banking system, iii- 
jndieiously w'ithdrew the public money from the Bank of the United States ; 
and, as we inigltt imagine would be the result were our own government so 
to act in the case of the Bank of England, a most violent shock W'as instantly 
givrii to commercial credit throughout the States, which did not fail to he 
sympathised in by that stomach of the world’s commercial system, Great Bri- 
tain. To this hour the effects of the incautious act are felt on both sides of 
tlie Atlantic. In the same year commenced the succession-war in Spain, 
occasioned by king Ferdinanef’s infringement of the sulique law, as elsew here 
shown. 

The first session of the first reformed parliament was scarcely b?*ought to 
a close, ere it was discovered by an impatient pbople that very little had ema- 
uat<‘d from a change, which the fancies of an ever-expectant commonalty had 
considered the natural precursor of a. political millennium. Vast dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed at the small diminution of taxation ; the continuance of 
th(* corn hws was an awful bar to the ascendancy of the manufacturing over 
the agricultural interests; the impressment of seamen proved Britons to be 
still little romov(*d from their barbarian state in Caesar’s time ; and military 
flogging yet exhibited that bloodthirstiness of character in the government, 
which had made the eighth Henry, and all his Tudor descendants, terrible, 
fo add to these popular sentiments of uneasiness, the cabinet was alleged to 
be considerably divided on more than one important question. The Irish 
i^citators, meanwhile, had strengthened the anti-union league; and, upon 
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meeting after the first recess, Mr. O’Connell introduced the subject in the 
commons, but was defeated by a majority of 562. Tiie greater portion of 
the crown ministers having however displayed a disposition to appropriate 
the surplus ecclesiastical revenues to sociilar purposes of general utility, the 
duke of Richmond, carl of Ripon, and sir James Graham, retired from the 
cabinet ; but the parties who supplied their places by no means rendered 
the Irish Titiie Bill palatable to the lords, and it was happily rejected by 
that house. A further change was produced by differences concerning the 
Irish Coercion Bill, and lords Grey and Althorp soon after resigned ; upon 
which lord Melbourne was appointed premier, still in the whig interest, and 
lord Altliorp returned to office under him. These squabbles in the cabinet 
necessarily impeded the progress of legislation : and no important measure 
was adopted in the session, save a reform of the poor laws, 18;H. 

So little harmony still existed among tlie members of the government, and 
so much umbrage was taken at certain speeches emanating from the lord 
chancellor during a tour in Scotland, tliat, wlien lord Altliorp, through the 
decease of earl Spencer, had been compelled to vacate his post of chancellor 
of the exchequer, his majesty took the opportunity of dismissing the Mel- 
bourne administration. The duke of Wellingtoti took the head of the* cahi- 
liPt until the arrival from the continent, of the new premier, sir Holieit 
Peel ; but when a new election took place, consequent on the mutation, in 
February 1835, tlie Irish members in the radical interest were haiiid ho 
strong, owing to an affray at Rathcormack with the titlie-col lectors, which 
had dreadfully exasperated the lower order of catholics, that the new mini- 
sters were beaten at the very outset, in tlie choice of a speaker. Mr. Ahcr- 
cromby, the opposition candidate, was chosen in preference to th<' tried 
ministerial one, sir Charles Manners Sutton ; and when lord .lohn Kusstdl 
had carried his proposition ‘that any measure introduced regarding Iri>h 
tithes, should be founded on tlie princi]ilc of appropriating tlie surplus revi*- 
nuc to secular purposes of general utility,’ sir Robert and his colleagues 
once more I'esigned, and the Melbourne ministry was restored*, all save tlie 
lord chancellor, whose high post was filled by lord Cottenham. A bill for 
the reform of all English municipal corporations, consequent on the r(*pori 
of commissioners appointed to investigate the condition of those bodies, and 
another for regulating dissenters’ marriages, were the only important mea- 
sures airried after this ministerial change, until the next session. In tlu* 
interval, Canadian affairs became important, through tlie preposterous de- 
mands of the descendants of the French in that colony ; demands wlii< li the 
British government necessarily resisted, and subsequently silenced by tlie 
sword, as elsewhere shown. 

The course of policy necessary to be pursued for tlie peace of Ireland, in- 
volving of course the great question of tithes, again placed lords and com- 
mons in opposition, 1836. It was carried by a majority in the latter, that 
the Irish corporations should undergo the same cleansing process as the 
English had done in the preceding session ; but the lords declared municipal 
bodies to he altogether unsiiked to tlie social state of Ireland, and even 
proposed the abolition of such as already existed therein. An amendment 
to the latter effect being put by the hous^ of lords, the commons rejected it, 
and the bill for municipal reform was lost | as was soon after the Irish Tithe 
Bill, by the lords’ refusal to assent to the appropriation <Jausc. Bills, how- 
ever, kir the commutation of tithe in England, for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and for the better arrangement of episc;opal sees, 
whereby translation might be henceforth avoided, passed into laws, after u 
little concession had been made in either house. In tiie last session under 
king William, 1B37, no measure of any moment was carried, if we except 
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the adoption of resolutions for administering the government of Lower 
Canada, where the turbulent descendants of the French are located, in oppo- 
sition to its refractory house of assembly. The lords and commons w^e»e 
often in violent collision, especially on Irish and English ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, there being, from the change in the representation, so large a body of 
dissenters from the established church in the lower house ; but the good 
sense of all denominations and grades, in and out of parliament, operated 
to preserve, as wc fervently trust it ever may, that just balance of power, by 
tlu» maintenance of which Great Britain is, with the blessing of a gracious 
Providence, what she is, and if magistrates do their duty — (we mean not 
the judges of the laud, who, from their acquaintance with the law, can- 
not easily err — but the provincial justices, on whose decrees the comfort of 
(he people so mainly depends : if magistrates, therefore, interpret the laws, 
rather in the spirit, tlian by the letter — clothing Justice with the robe of 
Pquitv, and not showing her naked, fierce, and inexorable — displaying no 
partiality on any plea, liowever apparently virtuous — never supporting the 
indtviduars unjust cause, on the ground that the class to which the applicant 
belongs is an injured one — and engraving on the tablet of their heart * summuni 
jus, summa injuria’ — ) what she ever will be — the freest, most enliglitcned, 
and happiest nation on the earth. King William’s health began suddenly 
to decline in the spring of 1837 ; and on the 20th of June in that year he 
e xpired, at the age of 72, sincerely regretted by every portion of his subjects. 
His remains were interred near those of his royal father and brothers, in St, 
George’s chapel, Windsor. 


EVENTS. 


Kick-bijuning, 1880. — The mode 
adojited by the large party employed 
in this truly un-English practice, to 
vender the ignition certain, has never 
been fully ns^ortained, It is pre- 
Minied tliat each incendiary was pro- 
vuled with an apparatus by wdiich he 
throw into tlie stack of wheat or hay, 
fV(un a distance, some combustible 
^distance ; as ricks were usually 
loiaid on tire at all points simulta- 
noously, although guards had been 
over them to prevent the approach of 
t haracters likely to act so injuriously. 

Stf.am Coaches first used, 1830, 
on occasion of opening the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. Tlie dis- 
tance between the two towns is thir- | 
ty-lhree miles, and is accomplished ‘ 
in an hour and throe quarters. Tlic 
'^aviug to tlio Manchester manufac- 
turers, in tlie carriage of cotton alone 
on this railway, is said to be 20,000/. 
per annum. 

It is by no means unlikely that 
railroads, constructing rapidly as 
thoy now are in the leading countries 
ol Europe, will change the art of 
>var , but there is some consolation 


in reflecting that they are more likely 
to produce peace than hostilities. 
Mutual communication has been in 
every age the grand instrument of 
civilization : the distinctive customs, 
manners, and prejudices of each state, 
are necessarily rendered homogene- 
ous by frequent and easy intercourse : 
and when men are brought to think 
and act alike, there wiU he less dan- 
ger, we may hope, of violent col- 
lisions. Sixty millions of capital 
have been proposed hitherto for in- 
vestment in rail-roads in England ; 
but parliament has only yet sanc- 
tioned the use of half that amount. 
With respect to the rate at which 
steam-coaches may go with safety on 
railroads, thirty miles was at first 
believed to be the maximum. Be- 
yond this, even to fifty-six miles, it 
IS possible to go in calm weather ; 
but the wind, and even the unmoved 
air, will always become a powerful 
obstacle to any much greater accele- 
ration. Wheels of seven feet diame- 
ter have been found more produc- 
tive of speed than when larger. 
Among the benefits likely to arise 
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from the adoption of steam-coaches, Is 
the smaller demand for horses, and 
the consequent throwing of grass-land 
into arable, for corn, &c. ; and where- 
as it now requires twelve stage- 
roaches (carrying fifteen passengers 
each) and 1’200 horses, to take 180 
people 240 miles in twenty-four 
liours, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, one locomotive steam-engine 
will take tliat number double the dis- 
tance in tlie same time, and w’ill con- 
sequently do the work of 2400 liorses. 
It would need thirty mail-coaches, 
six passengers each, and 3000 horses, 
to take 100 people 240 miles in tw enty- 
four hours, at ten miles the hour; 
W'hile one engine would take tiu* 
same munber and take two trips in 
the lime, and so do the W’ork of 6000 
horses ! The annihilation of the 
posting system is the main injury 
done to society by that of railroads 
and no one can deny his sympatliy 
with the case of the postmasters. 
All too must acknowledge the su- 
perior poetry of travelling like a gen- 
tleman in a postchaise, instead of 
running, like a rat in a drain, through 
the tunnel of a railroad. We feel 
the loss of the scenery by the road- 
side, and of all those pleasures of 
imagination w’hich flow from the 
moving panorama of churches ' em- 
l)osomcd high mid tufted trees,’ the 
stately park, tlie sheltered farm, the 
rural cottage. But we have lived too 
long to indulge the hope of uniting 
inconsistent enjoyments ; and look- 
ing to the necessities of trade and 
manufactures, in a country so de- 
pendent on their prosperity as Eng- 
land, we must be content, for the 
sakp of the profits, to behold 'occa- 
sionally all the repelling images and 
objects of trade— aware that, if w'e 
want the solid benefits of large sales, 
and quick returns— no loss of time, 
and as little loss as possible of money 
— we mustmake up our minds to rail- 
roads, without inns, or coaches, or 
horses, or stations, or rubicund Boni- 
faces, or smart and smiling chamber- 
maids. We admit, however, that the 
monopoly which the new system in- 


volves, will require the remedy of 
two consequent evils. When horsed 
coaches come wholly to be disused, 
something must be done to prevent 
railroad proprietors from charging 
what they please for transit; and 
again, the turnpike tolls necessarily 
ceasing, the repair of the common 
roads will have to be provided for by 
other means. The vast investment 
of capital, too, in railroads, is to be 
regarded with anxiety ; for if the 
ground be the bank w'hich allows 
most interest, we are quite certain 
that plough* share5f?7o/ railwai/sharcs, 
are the shares which give the surest 
dividends. 

Extension of Judicial Couuts, 
1830, when an act passed to include 
the Wclsli counties, and tlic county 
palatine of Chester (which had hither- 
to been independent of the superior 
courts at Westminster), within the 
jurisdiction of the Westminster courts. 
The circuits w^ere thereupon in- 
creased from six to eight ; additional 
judges being appointed to the supt*- 
rior courts. North and South Wales 
were the new circuits. In addition 
to these ordinary assizes, a th(rd 
assize for the trial of criminals w\as 
established, 1823, for the counties 
around the metropolis ; Surrey, Sus- 
sex, Kent, Essex, and Hertford. In 
London and Middlesex the adminis- 
tration of justice is r(*gulated by pe- 
culiar customs and acts of parlia- 
ment. (Sec vol. i., p, 523.) 

Rise of IIydbopatiiv, 1830. Vin- 
cent Fricssnitz, the son of a small 
farmer at Griiefenberg, in Silesia, w as 
knocked down by a horse, while a 
youth, at work on the farm in 1832, 
and tlie cart, passing over his body, 
broke two of his ribs. According to 
yincent’s ow-n statement, ‘ a surgeon 
from Freiwaldeu, on being called in, 
declared that he never could be so 
as to be fit for work again.’ 
Ebmtig always po.ssessed great pre- 
sence of mind, and an unusual degree 
of firmness, the young Priessnitz, not 
much pleased with the prognostica- 
tion Of the doctor, and being some- 
what acquainted already with the 
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treatment of trifling wouruls by the imperial family, and by distinguished 
means of cold water, determined to individuals from every cpiarter of the 
enclcavour the cure of his ribs. To continent. In England, the name of 
eflect this, his first care was to re- rricssnitz was never heard of until 
place the ribs; and this he did by 1841. In that year Mr. Claridge, 
placing his abdomen with all his a martyr to rheumatism, repaired to 
ibree against a table or a chair, and Graefonberg, and published the fol- 
holding his bn'ath, so as to swell out lowing account of the hydropathic, 
his chest. This painful operation or us some style it, the hydrotluTa- 
was attended with the success he ex- pian, treatment, to which he was suh- 
pected. "I'he rihs being thus replaced, jeeted, ‘ Having at last made up my 
iie apj)lied wet cloths to the parts mind to become one of Pric?ssnit7/s 
affected, drank plentifully of water, patients, I was prepared for his coni- 
ate sparingly, and remained in per- ing in the morning. The first thing 
feet repose. In ten days lie was able that he did was to request rne to 
to go out ; and at the end of a year strip and go into the large cold bath, 
]»e*was again at his occupation in the whcrel remained two or three minutes, 
fields. The fame of the youth’s ex- On coming out, he gave me iiistruc- 
traoi dinary cure, soon spread around tions, which I pursued daily as fol- 
the neighbourhood, and brought pa- lows. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ti(»nts, begging his assistance and ad- ing, my servant, coming to my bed, 
vice. He sliortly became so famous, folded me iii a large blanket, over 
that the envy of the medical prac- which he jdaced as many things as 1 
titioners was awakened ; and they could conveniently bear, so that no 
denounced him to the authorities at external air could penetrate. After 
VicMina as a dangerous empiric, whoso perspiration had commenced, it was 
fjuackery should be stopped by the allowed to continue for an hour ; he 
arm of the law. It was alleged that then brouglit a pair of straw slux^s, 
the sponges and wet cloths which w^ound the blanket close about my 
Priessnitz employed in the ablti- boily, and in this state of perspira- 
tion of his patients, were medicated tion, I descended to a large cold 
with drugs more potent than pure bath, in which I remained three mi- 
spring water. Upon this dcnuncia- imtes, tlieu dressed, and walked im- 
tion, Aulic inspectors aime to Grae- til breakfast, — which was composed 
fixihcrg to investigate, the sponges \ of milk, bread, butter, and straw- 
were decomposed, but nothing either 1 berries (llie wild strawberry in tliis 
worse or belter than water was } country grow^s iii abundance, from the 
(ietect(‘d ill their contents. After a ! latter end of May until late in Oc- 
searching examination, the eommis- tober). At ten o’clock 1 proceeded 
sion appointed by the Austrian go- to the douche, under wdiich I re- 
\(‘rnineiit to inquire, found that the niained four minutes ; returned home, 
only agents employed by Pricssiiitz and took a silz and foot-bath, each 
ill effecting his cures, were cold water, for fifteen minutes; dined at one 
air, and exercise; and so convinced o’clock. At four proceeded again 
were the members of the benefits de- to the douche ; at seven repeated 
rived from his s) stem, and of its per- the sitz and foot-baths ; retired to 
feet safety to palients in the most ad- bed at half-past nine, previously hav- 
vanced stages of disease, that, on ing my feet and legs bound up in 
their report, the most jcaloua |jO- cold wet bandages. 1 continued this 
vernment in Europe allowed Prieas* treatment for three months, and dur- 
nitz to continue ins operations. T^ose ing that tinie walked about 1000 
who came to punish, remained to miles. Whilst thus subjected to tlic 
praise ; and since that time, the hy- treatment, I enjoyed more robust 
dropatliist has been honoured by the health than I had ever done before ; 
friendship of many members of the tlic only visible effect that I expe- 
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rienced, was an eruption on both my 
legs, but which, on account of‘ the 
bandages, produced no pain. It is 
to these bandages, the perspirations, 
and the baths, that I am indebted i 
for the total departure of my rheu- ; 
matism/ The above is but one spe- ; 
cimen of the many modes of hydro- 
pathic treatment. Dr. Behrend, an 
eminent Berlin physician, who took j 
the trouble to journey to Griiefen- ' 
berg, that he might bo an eye-witness 
of proceedings there, thus writes, 
1841. ‘ The new method of apply- 

ing cold water in the cure of most 
diseases, internally and externally, was 
discovered by a peasant named Priess- 
nitz, a man endowed with superior 
intelligence,, and extraordinarj)^ pene- 
tratioh. It has been in use for eight 
years, with the consent of the Aus- 
trian government, at Gracfenberg, a 
village in Austrian Silesia. Tlie num- 
ber of patients of all ranks of society 
during this year, was more than 1500, 
(not including fifty doctors). Ttie 
village of Gniefenberg is already 
changed into a small town. The 
great success which Priessnitz has 
obtained, and still obtains every day, 
docs not depend upon the quality or 
composition of the water, which is 
pure spring w'atc;r, but^n the new 
manner in which it is administered. 
Establishments have been already 
formed of the same nature at Bres- 
law', Brunswick, Dresden, Gotha, Ba- 
varia, Cassell, &c. ; there are two at 
Berlin, and a friend of mine is on the 
point of estabffshing one in some 
town or village of Belgium. After 
having seen such extrordinary suc- 
cess obtained by this hydriatic me- 
thod — after having examined, with- 
out prejudice, the persons returning 
cured from Graefenberg, many of 
whom were connexions of my own, 
I went there ^ith two other profes- 
sional men, in order to see with our 
own eyes. We stayed there six weeks, 
strictly examining the peasant Priess- 
nitz's method. Practitioner as 1 am 
of fifteen years’ standing, and editor 
for six years of a medical journal, I 
was at first a little mistrustuil of this 


novelty, and likened it to many others, 
w4iose authors pretended to reform 
the medical arts, and yet have com- 
pletely vanished. That which I be- 
held at Graefenberg, struck me, as it 
will you, w'ith astonishment. I have 
seen asthmas and pleurisies com- 
pletely cured in three or four days 
by cold water only. I have seen an 
old intermittent fever cured, without 
quinine, or any other remed)'^ than 
cold water. I have seen measles, 
scarlatina, smaH-]>ox, nervous fevers, 
rheumatism, scrofula, hernia, tra- 
cheitis, or complaints of the throat, 
gout, ringworm, syphilis, tic-doiilou- 
reux, and other nervous diseases, 
tumours in the glands, swelling ol tlie 
heart, liver, and all effects of mer- 
cury, cured by simple cold watc^r, 
without the aid of any other remedy 
whatever — and in a comparatively 
shorter time, and in a more favour- 
able manner for the constitution, 
than have ever been attained by 
any other means. Cold water is a<l- 
ministerod internally and externally ; 
but the method of application is va- 
ried according to the individual and 
the case. Cold water serves some- 
times as a revulsive, and sometimes 
as a depressive agent; and in all 
these cases, the efficacy oi‘ water is so 
clearly manifested, that to doubt is 
impossible.’ All this sounds mar- 
vellous and incredible enougli to 
Englisli ears— laughably contrasting 
as it does with the notions of a people 
possessed of a sort of natural liydro- 
phobia. John Bull wdll take a long 
time to believe cold pure spring wa- 
ter ran be a medicine ; though be is 
in the habit of tacitly owning it to be 
such, by seldom tasting it but w^ith 
horror. But to return to Herr Pricss- 
nitz. The Silesian peasant is said 
to be singularly sagacious in detect- 
ing the seat of disease ; and his ho- 
neity seems equal to his skill. He 
does not pretend to the possession of 
a panacea ; be at once tells a patient 
whether he can cure him or not; 
and he frequently rejects applica- 
tions. Nciilier does be profess to 
restore the powers of nature^ if ex- 
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tingiiislicd by disease, or by a long 
course of irregular living. He says 
he can beal all curable powers, and 
r(^fr(isli {lowers impaired to a degree 
which many physicians would pro- 
nounce desperate. 

Certainly wc must bear in mind 
that tlie illustrious Hi{)pocrates, most 
des(^rvedly styled the ‘ Father of Me- 
dicine,’ jirescribed cold water for the 
treatment of the most serious affec- 
1 ions. C<'lsus and Galen recommended 
its use in both sickness and iiealth ; 
tlic Spartans strung their nerves by a 
daily bath in the Eurotas; the illus- 
trious poet, Pindar, opened an ode 
witii the grand burst, * Ariston men 
Inulor!* — and, among the Romans, 
tlie current proverb ‘ Nec degcre ncc 
natarc^ didicet,’ shows how habitual 
was the use of water with them, 
f'veri the scmi-harbaric Muslims of 
our own day, estimate beyond price 
the value of daily ablutions. Indi- 
gestion is but little known among 
the Turks; and yet no people on 
earth do more to induce it. On one 
<lay a Turk w'ill dine on cucumber 
and cheese ; the next he will gorge 
himself from a dozen greasy dishes ; 
for three months together he will be 
twelve hours a day on horseback ; and 
for the ensuing tlirec months he will 
}M‘rhaps scarcely stir from his sofa. 
And yet it is rare to meet a dysjiep- 
ii(‘ Turk. ^Vitli such habits, bow 
rrm we account for this fad ? Wo 
aitriliutc the Turks’ exem{>tion from 
ailriuMits of the digestive organs, to 
tlie daily ablution which the law of 
IMohammed enj<iins. 

We must, in conclusion, Jissert our 
firm persuasion, that the ‘ clodhopper’ 
I'ricssnitz has struck into the veri- 
falilc road to the temple of Hygeia ; 
sncii mythic temple being the place 
to which, not {latients, but the con- 
valescent gratefully resorted. We 
do not, at the same time, go the 
lengths of continental enthusiasts on 
the subject : wc do not believe, what 
Pric'ssnitz solemnly asserts, namely, 
that all drugs are deleterious, that 
mineral waters are the ministers of 
death, that physic is a fallacy, and 


that all physicians are fools ; that, 
therefore, as far as our own country 
is concerned. Apothecaries’ Hall must 
consent to have Romeo’s apothecary 
for its president, and Harrowgate 
cease to arrogate virtue to its springs 
any longer. We only think tliat 
men, in constant forgetfulness of the 
wisdom of reflecting deeply on the 
works of Providence, which alone can 
lead to a discernment of the desi^fis 
of Providence, do not bear in mind 
that the Almighty Creator could not 
have assigned to man the one only 
beverage which, in his wisdom. He 
lias assigned — w'ater — for noihinfr. 
Wc speak of water — spring-water, in 
its pure, unadulterated state, unmin- 
gled with the juice of the vine and of 
the hdj>, and unscathed, as to its 
idtal properties, by ^distillation ; and 
we also mean water that lias {jar- 
taken of the natural change, occa- 
sioned by its passage, in the bowels 
of the earth, through substances 
which, to a certain degree, alter its 
princi{>les, and produce w'hat we call 
‘ mineral water,’ — a change also not 
intended for nothing. While keep- 
ing in our recollection that Priess- 
nitz is an uneducated, and therefore 
in the main a {>rejudice-ied man, and 
that he dispfeiys his ignorance of (wc 
will not say his ingratitude for, since 
ignorance is his plea) the gifts of 
God to man in the poppy plant, and 
all otiier plants, in the mineral mer- 
cury, and all other minerals, when 
skilfully employed as medicines, we 
will still admit that lie is a distin- 
guished person, for his ability to call 
back our attention to the iiTi{jortancc 
of the still greater gift of wateb, 
througli the relief brought, in eight 
short years, to 7000 persons labour- 
ing under the most complicated forms 
of acute and dironic disease, by his 
‘ cold water curc,^ 

Expulsion op the Duke op Bruns- 
wick, 1830. — Duke Charles William 
Ferdinand, who fell at Jena, 1806, 
had four sons, the youngest of wdiom, 
Frederick William, would have suc- 
ceeded him, but for the tyranny of 
Napoleon, who made Brunswick a 
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portion of his brother’s kingdom of 
Westphalia. Duke Frederick mar- 
ried, 1804, the princess Mary of Ba- 
den, whom lie had two sons, the 
princes Charles and William. Irritated 
at the escape of their gallant father, 
180y, Napoleon planned to carry them 
off from Baden, where the dulce had 
left them ; but his scheme failing, 
they were conveyed to their parent 
in England, and educated there. That 
brave prince fell, as has been shown, 
at Qualre Bras, 1815 ; and his sons 
being minors, the prince regent of 
England, their uncle, administered 
the affairs of the state, as guardian 
for prince Charles, until his coining 
to the age of niiietoeii, October 30, 
1823, The young duke, like his fa- 
tlier, looked witii jealousy on the 
changes which circumstances had ef- 
fected in the government ; and upon I 
his refusal to acknowledge the new j 
legislative chambers, 1830, the Bruns- ■ 
wickers ajipealed to the diet of the 
empire, and symptoms of distrust dis- 
played themsehes on all sides. At 
length the duke ordered cannon to 
he placed in different parts of the 
city, as if to guard against a medi- 
tated attack upon the government ; 
and on tlie evening of the day in 
which this measure was adopted, his 
liighness was pelted by the mob, in 
returning from the theatre. A vast 
multitude assembled in the night 
about the palace, demanding that the 
cannon should be removed, the cham- 
bers acknowledged, and that the duke 
should not go to England, as he had 
intended. All tliese demands were 
complied with ; but, on the morrow, 
tlic magistrates found the military 
had been intimidated by tlic mob, and, 
soon after, a multitude of the com- 
monalty burst into the palace to seize 
the duke. His highness hereupon 
threw himself amongst a party of his 
luissars, and escaped to the frontiers ; 
and the mob, being foiled in their 
object, set fire to the venerable edi- 
fice. The cliambers soon after placed 
the duke’s brother, William, in the 
sovereignty ; and the choice was rati- 
fied both by the diet, and by William 


IV. of England. One arrangement, 
however, attendant upon the deposi- 
tion of duke Charles, was calculated 
to form a dangerous precedent, and 
to affect the law of succession in all 
other .European states ; it was, that 
even the issue of the' expatriated 
prince should be excluded from the 
throne of Brunswick ; a measure for 
which it would be difficult to find sa- 
tisfactory legal principles. By a con- 
stitutional act, passed in 1832, Bruns- 
wick is a limited monarchy, with the 
right of succession to females, upon 
the failure of male lunrs. The legisla- 
ture is composed of the duke, an up- 
per chainber of bishops and owners 
of equestrian estatcjs, and a lower 
chamber of bishops also and deputies 
of towns. 

Bkeakixo out of the Asiatic 
Cholera, 1831. After ravaging In- 
dia for two years, tlie pestilence so 
called spread over the European con- 
tinent, and wes imported by ship|)ing 
into Mussclburg, in Scotland, 1831. 
Mr. Moir, a surgeon of that place 
' (author of the poetical contributions 
I signed Delta, in Blackwood’s Maga- 
; ziue), soon determined that theaffec- 
: lion w'as liighly contagiqus, altljough 
; numerous subsequent cases in Eng- 
land seemed to prove the contraiy. 
It is sufficient here to say, that many 
of the victims of this disorder w^ere, 
from a state of high lu^alth, brought, 
in loss than tw'enty-four hours, to 
the grave. The author himsedf saw 
a farmer who, in good health and 
joyous spirits, w^as leaning on his gate 
on the one day, before the same pe- 
riod on the next in his coffin ; and 
also a young woman, who, in appa- 
rent health, attended divine service 
at church on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, before eight on the succeeding 
morning a corpse. In a w^ord, the 
affection was one so terrible, as to 
seem to begin where other diseases 
end — in death ; though (strange to 
those not philosophers) to record, 
there were people who looked on the 
existence of the awful malady as a 
delusion, and the mere invention of 
tlie faculty — one radical member of 
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the house of commons even desig- 
nating it as ‘the cholera humbug.' 
Tiie term cholera was applied to 
this manifest pestilence, because the 
prevailing distress was in the stomach 
and bowels ; but the Asiatic cholera, 
and wliat is designated cholera-mor- 
bus, are diseases totally opposed in 
character. The exhaustion in both 
is perhaps occasioned by the irrita- 
bility, or increased or inverted action 
of the digestive functions ; but in the 
Asiatic, or malignant cholera, the 
blood is, previously to death, mate- 
rially affected. Hence the blue ap- 
pearance of persons who died of the 
latter, altliough such post-mortem ex- 
hibitions are commonly the result of 
tlie sudden departure of the vital 
principle. But tliere were cases in 
which the patient in cholera, before 
any other S 3 'mptom of infection dis- 
played itself, observed his fingers to 
assume a leaden hue. Such as were 
predisposed by temperament, or any 
peculiar state of body, received the 
disorder, which appears the utmost 
that can be allegea as resjwcts its 
contagions nature ; and there is no ex- 
aggeration in asserting the amount of 
deaths by it to have exceeded 100,000 
ill England, hi two years. The terms 
hifrctious and contagiom are here used 
one for the other, altliough strictly 
speaking, contagion applies to the 
touch of the sick person, and in- 
fection to atniosrjhcric influence. 

Buistol Kicts, 1831. — In April 
of this year, sir Charles Wetherell, in 
conscMpience of bis having opposed 
the reform question in his seat in 
parliament, had been annoyed by the 
mob during his Spring visit to Bris- 
tol, as Recorder ; but on his attend- 
ance again in that city, October 2pth, 
the popular feeling broke out into 
open violence. The military were 
called in, and a person was killed.* 
The magistrates, however, although 
the mansion-house had been forced 
by the rabble, would not sanction the 
use of ffre-arms against the insur- 
gents ; and they even allowed the 
regiment that had opposed the mob, 
to be withdrawn at the suggestion of 
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its weak commander^ colonel Brerc* 
ton, from the beleaguered ci^. At 
length both gaols were fired, alter the 
prisoners had been released ; and in 
the night of the dOth, the mansion- 
house, the bishop's palace, and fifty 
other buildings, shared the same fate. 
On the 31st, the citixens, who had 
been hitherto paralyzed, joined a few 
dragoons, and completely overcame 
the now intoxicated rioters. Of 
these, eighty-one were soon after con- 
victed, after a patient investigation, 
and punished in various ways; and 
co\irts-martial were held on colonel 
Brereton, commander of the district, 
and on captain Warrington, who 
acted under him. TIic former com- 
mitted suicide during the investiga- 
tion ; and the captain was cashiered, 
with liberty to sell his commission. 
The mayor, Mr. Pinney, and other 
magistrates, were brought to trial 
also, but acquitted, on the ground 
that the citizens had refused to con- 
fide in them. But surely there need 
have been no dispute about confi- 
dence in a riot which was, at the 
onset, the mere freak of some fifty 
rabble, and those mostly boys, but 
which, like the flame from the un- 
heeded spark, was left to get a-licad, 
until it assumed the usual all-destruc- 
tive character. The only surprise to 
the nation was that Bristol was not 
eventually both disfranchised and de- 
prived of its municipal privileges, by 
the legislature, as a warning to Bri- 
tish cities in general to be prompt in 
suppressing the first symptoms of re- 
bellion. 

* Continue culpam ferro compesce, priug- 
quhm 

0ira per iocautam aerpant contagU vulgaf.* 

The eSbape of the Recorder from the 
furious mob that assailed him when 
on the bench, was with difficulty ac-^ 
compUshed; and had he not con- 
sented to disguise himself in female 
apparel, and pass over the roof of 
the mansion-house to other buildings, 
his life would, in all probability, have 
fallen a sacrifice. Colonel Brereton, 
it was universally believed, erred 
solely from false feelings of huma- 
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nity. He could not endure to shed 
bloody even when the call of duty 
made it imperatively needful ; for- 
getting that the lenity of a soldier 
towards the guilty rallble of a place^ 
has all the effect of a designed cru- 
elty and severity towards the inno- 
cent citiy^ens. 

Se(ai(ation of Belgium fuom 
Holland, 1831. — On this occasion, 
Leopold I., of Sax-o Coburg, was 
styled, in the revolutionary spirit of 
tlie day (which regards the people as 
the only legitimate source of power), 
king, not of Belgium, but of the BcL^ 
gkins. Buonaparte, in this way, (lit- 
tle as he allowed the French people 
to use the like style to himself, with 
any real gain to themselves at liis 
expense,) was fond of talking of 
George III. as * king of the English 
by which he pretended to mean, that 
he was only ruler of England by the 
permission or suffenince of his sub- 
jects, and might therefore be de- 
throned at their plejisurti. 

Hefoem of the Game Laws, 1831. 
— These laws are the relic of the an- 
cient English forest-laws, under which 
tlie slaughter of one of the kings 
deer was equally penal with killing 
one of his subjects. By degrees the 
right over wdld animals was shared 
witli the king by his barons, and at 
length with the king and barons by 
the landed proprietors in general ; 
and up to the present day the game- 
laws have decided what birds or 
beasts should be esteemed free naturd^ 
or game ; have })rohibitcd all pci-sons, 
not duly qualified by birth or estate, 
from killing any of such creatures, 
and even from having them in their 
possession as articles of food ; and 
nave inflicted severe punishments and 
penalties upon the offenders against 
their provisions. There can be no 
doubt that, during the active opera- 
tion of the gatnc-laws, profligate ha- 
bits amongst the peasantry were in- 
duced, violence was committed, and 
misery of the most dreadful descrip- 
tion was caused by the temptations 
to contravene them ; and the legis- 
lature, seeing the matter in this light, 
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passed acts in 1831, by which the 
whole of the former provisions re- 
specting qualification by estate or 
birth were removed. Any person, 
therefore, obtaining a certificate, is 
now enabled to kill game, either up- 
on his own land, or on the land of 
any other person with his permission. 
The sale of game is, under certain 
restrictions, legalized ; and game being 
recognised as an article of traffic, the 
statute veTy properly provides some 
more summary means, than those 
previously in force, for protecting it 
from trespasses. Boacliing in the 
night-timo is punishable by imprison- 
ment for the two first oflences, ,and 
by transportation for the third ; the 
tt'rm game is declared to include 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath or moor-game, black-garrjc, and 
bustards ; and the periods during 
which the different species of game 
may not be killed, are their rtspec- 
tive breeding and rearing seasons. 

Rise of the Moumonites. — Jo- 
seph Smith, an American fanatic, 
pretending to be favoured by visions, 
founded, 1B3L in Missouri, ‘ the 
elnirch of the Jformonites, or Latter- 
day Saints.’ In twoye^rs tlio num- 
ber of his followers colisiderably in- 
creased ; upon which the other in- 
habitants of the state took up arms 
against him, and a sanguinary civil 
war raged for the next five years, 
llic sectaries have now spread to 
Illinois, where they liave founded 
three towns, the cliief called Naiivoo, 
a name which they, in their ignorance, 
state to be of Hebrew origin ; while 
they affirm th^ir written scriptures 
(‘ the books of Enos, Jarom, Zeiiiff* 
Ether,^ fco.), to be translations from 
♦ the modern Egyptian.’ These im- 
ostors affirm the needle’s polarity to 
ave been known to the ancient 
Jews ; and they state that the mari- 
ner’s compass is alluded to in the 
New Testament (with the original 
lanmiago of which they are of course 
well acquainted), because St. Paul (p. 
361 ) says, * we fetched a compass^ and 
came to Rhegium.’ The revelation^ 
of Smith were to convince the world 
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‘ that all the religions denominations 
now existing, are believing in errone- 
ous tloctrincs ^ nevertheless, * that 
.Tosus is the Christ, the eternal God, 
manifesting himself to all nations.’ 
His first vision was in a grove, near 
liis father’s house ; where he sought 
the Divine aid in prayer, to show 
him which of all the rival claimants 
was the true church. He at length 
saw a very bright and glorious light 
in the heavens, which gradually de- 
sccnd(jd towards him ; and, as it drew 
nearer, it increased in magnitude, so 
tliijt by the time it reached the tops 
of the trees, the whole wilderness 
around was illuminated in a most 
splendid manner. Into this * cloud 
of gkiry’ Smith was received ; and lie 
met within it two angelic personages, 
who informed him that all his sins 
wore forgiven, and that the ‘fulness 
of the gospel’ should at some future 
time be made known to him. 

As the ignorance of the Mormonites 
(a mere assumed name to excite in- 
quiry, derived perhaps from ‘ the 
modern Egyptian,’) is a delightful 
satire on the boastiljLmaTch of intel- 
lect of the ninctcenm century, so is 
the cause qf .the fanatical Smith’s 
|)rnyer a biting jeer at the ‘split 
faith’ of the present day ; when, in- 
stead of one church in unity, creeds 
multiply with the increasing popula- 
tion of countries, and the members 
of (;hrist’s only church arc become, 
l)y th(*ir silly differences, as a rope of 
sand. Hut Smith s fanatical proceed- 
ings, carried out as the cunning im- 
postor’s principles have hitherto been 
by the sword, his only means of se- 
curing the lucre of his knaverv, are 
hut an offset of the ultra-raetliodist i 
doings across the Atlantic. The 
‘love-feasts’ and ‘^revivals’ of these 
outrageous disciples of Wesley, are 
too shocking, in the main, for descrip- 
tion ; hut the following picture of a 
midnight meeting hf the usual actors 
in such disgraceful scenes, from the 
pen of a lady who was an eye-witness, 
is drawn with a delicacy that permits 
nur presentation of it to the reader. 
It must be premised that the assem- 

2 


bly of these deluding and deluded 
persons was held in the dead of the 
ni|;ht, on a piece of ground ‘ re- 
ligiously’ denuded of it^ trees, in the 
midst of a vast forest in Illinois, the 
fanatics pitching their tents like a 
camj). 

‘ At midnight a horn sounded 
through the camp, which wc were 
told was to call the people from pri- 
vate to public worship ; and we pre- 
sently saw them flocking from all 
sides to the front of the preachers’ 
stand. Mrs. B. and 1 contrived to 
place ourselves with our hacks sup- 
ported against the lower part of this 
structure; and wc were thus enabled 
to witness the scene which followed, 
wdthoiit personal danger. There 
were about 2000 persons assembled. 
One of the preachers began in a low 
nasal tone, and, like all other metlio- 
dists, assured us of the enormous de- 
pravity of man, as he conies from the 
hands of his maker, and of his per- 
fect sanctifleation by grace, after he 
had wrestled sufficiently with the 
Lord to get hold of him. The ad- 
miration of the crowd was evinced 
by almost constant cries of ‘ Amen I 
amen ! Jesus ! Jesu.s ! Glory ! glory !* 
and the like; hut this comparative 
tranquillity did not last long. The 
preacher told them that this night 
was the time fixed upon for anxious 
sinners to wrestle with the I^ord ; 
that he and his brethren were at 
hand to help them ; and that such as 
needed their help, were to come for- 
ward into the pen. The pen was the 
place immediately before the preach- 
ers’ stand : we were, therefore, placed 
on the edge of it, and were enabled 
to sec .and hear all that took place 
in the very centre of tl>is extraordi- 
navy exhibition. 

‘ Tlic crowd fell back at mention 
of the pen, and for some minutes 
there was a vacant space before ns. 
Tile preachers came down from their 
stand, and placed themselves in the 
midst of the space, beginning to sing 
a hymn that called upon the peni- 
tents to come forth. As they sang, 
they kept turning themselves round 
d2 
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to every part of the crowd, and by 
degrees the voices of the whole mul- 
titude joined in chorus. Tiiis was 
the only moment at which I perceived 
any thing like the solemn and beau- 
tiful effect which I liad lieard as- 
cribed to this woodland worship. It 
is certain that the combined voices of 
such a multitude, heard at dead of 
night, from the depths of their eter- 
nal forests, the many fair young faces 
turned upward, and looking paler and 
lovelier as they met the moonhoams, 
the dark figures of the officials in the 
middle of the circle, the lurid glare 
thrown by the altar-fires on the woods 
bej^ond, did altogether produce a fine 
and solemn effect, that I shall not 
easily forget ; but ere I had wtII 
enjoyed it, the scetic changed, and 
sublimity gave place to horror and 
disgust. Tlie exhortation nearly re- 
sembled that which I had heard at 
‘ the Kevival,’ but the result was very 
different ; for, instead of the few hys- 
terical women who had distinguished 
themselves on that occasion, above a 
hundred persons, nearly all females, 
came forward, uttering bowlings and 
groans, so terrible, that I shall never 
cease to shudder wdicn I recall them. 
They appeared to drag each other 
forward, and on the w’ord being given, 
* Let IIS pray,’ they all fell on their 
knees ; but this posture was soon 
chang^ for others that permitted 
greater scope for the convulsive 
movements of their limbs ; and they 
were soon all lying on the ground, in 
an indescribable confusion of heads 
and legs. They threw about their 
limbs with such incessant and violent 
motion, that I was every instant ex- 
pecting some serious accident to oc- 
cur. But how am I to describe the 
sounds that proceeded from tliis 
strange mass of human beingsf I 
know no words which can convey an 
idea of it. Hysterical sobbings, con- 
vulsive groans, shrieks and screams 
the most appalling, burst forth on all 
sides. I felt sick with horror. As 
if their hoarse and overstrained voices 
failed to make noise enough, they 
soon began to clap their hands vio- 


lently. Thesceiie described by Dante 
was before me : — 

‘ Qtiivi soHpiri, pianti, ed altl guai 
Ritionavan per Caere—-—. 

— — OrribUi favelle 

Parole lii dolore, arcenti d* ira, 

Voci alti e Soohe, e anon di man eon r//c/ 

Many of these wretched creatures 
were beautiful young females. The 
preachers 'moved about among them, 
at once exciting and soothing their 
agonies. I heard the muttered ‘ Sis- 
ter ! dear sister !’ I saw the insidi- 
ous lips approach the cheeks of the 
unhappy girls ; I heard the mur- 
mured confessions of the poor vic- 
* tims;and I watched their tormentors, 
breathing into their ears consolations 
that, tinged the pale dicek with rod. 
Had I been a man, 1 am sure I 
should have been guilty of some rash 
act of interference j nor do 1 believe 
that such a scene could have been 
acted in the presence of EngJishrnen, 
without instant punishment being 
inflicted ; not to mention the salutary 
discipline of the tread-mill, which, 
beyond all question, would, in Eng- 
land, have been applied to check so 
turbulent and ||.vicio»is a scene.’ 

Passing of*hk Reform Bill, 
183-2. — In the first year of the reign 
of king William TV., an act was pass- 
ed to prevent bribery and corruption 
in the election of representatives for 
the borough of East lletford- It re- 
cites that there had been the most 
notorious, long-continued, and gene- 
ral corruption in the election of bur- 
gesses for that town ; and enacts, 
that it shall be lawful for every free- 
holder of the hundred of Dassctlaw, 
who has a freehold oftlie clear yearly 
value of forty shillings, to give his 
vote at every election of burgesses 
for it ; the right of election thence- 
forth to remain in the frccholdcis of 
tile hundred, joined with the persons 
who, by the custom and usage of the 
borough, had or should tliereafter 
have a right to vote at such election, 
except certain persons made freemen 
by redemption. As we shall, at the 
close of this work, trace with brevity 
the history of parliamentary repre- 
sentation in England, from the ear 
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Hest period of the assembling of the 
Wittenagemotte of the Saxons, to 
the plenitude of power and privilege 
enjoyed by the house of commons at 
the present time, — it now only re- 
mains to introduce a few outlines of 
that momentous measure of parlia- 
mentary reform, whicli was accom- 
plished in the third year of the reign 
of king William I V, After a length- 
ened period of extreme excitement, 
and after numerous protracted and 
angry debates, with which every ob- 
server of the proceedings of parlia- 
ment is sufficiently accpiainted, a 
hill, entitled * An Act to amend the 
liepresentation of the People in 
England and Wales, ^ was passed into 
a law, and received the royal assent 
on June 7, 1832. The main prin- 
ciples of this bill have been appro- 
priately described as those of disfrun- 
rhisement and enfranchisement — the 
former having relation to certain bo- 
roughs of minor importance, and tlie 
latter extending the privilege to cer- 
tain large towns and districts — in- 
creasing also the number of knights 
fur many of the slijjes, by dividirjg 
tlicm for the electorm purposes. The 
boroughs which have been totally dis- 
franchised are fifty-six : — viz. Aldho- 
roiigli or Aldehurgh, Sufiblk ; Ald- 
horough, Yorks ; Amersham, Bucks ; 
Appleby, Westmoreland ; Great Bed- 
win, Wilts ; Beer- Alston, Devon ; 
Bishop’s Castle, Salop ; Blctchingley, 
Surrey ; Boroughhridge, Yorks ; Bos- 
sincy, Cornwall; Brackloy, North- 
amptonshire; Bramher, Sussex ; Cal- 
lington, Cornwall ; Camelford, (yorri- 
wall ; Castle-ttising, Norfolk ; Corfe- 
Casilc, Dorset , Downton, Wilts ; 
Dunwich, Suffolk ; Fowoy, Corn- 
Avail ; Gatton, Surrey ; St. Germans, 
Cornwall; East Grinstead, Sussex; 
Haslemerei Surrey, Hedon, Yorks; 
Hey teshury, Wilts ; Higlmm- Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire ; Hindon, Wilts ; 
Ilchcster, Somerset ; East Looc, Corn- 
wall; West Looq* Cornwall; Lost- 
withiel, Cornwall ; Ludgcrshall, Wilts; 
St. Mawes, Cornwall ; St. Michaels, 
or Midshall, Cornwall ; Milborne- 
Port, Somerset ; Minehead, Somerset ; 
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Newport, Cornwall ; Newton, Lan- 
cashire; Newtown, Isle of Wight; 
Oakhampton, Devon ; Orford, Suf- 
folk ; PJympton, Devon ; Queenbo- 
rough, Kent ; New Romney, Kent ; 
Saluish, Cornwall; Old Sarum, Wilts ; 
Seaford, Sussex ; Steyuitjg, Sussex; 
Stockbridge, Hants ; Tregoncy, Corn- 
wall ; Wendover, Bucks ; Weobicy, 
Herefordshire ; Whitchurch, Hants ; 
Winchelsea, Sussex; Wootton- Bas- 
sett, Wilts ; Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 
The boroughs which previously re- 
turned two members to parliament, 
and are now destined by the act to 
send only one are thirty : — viz. Arun- 
del, Sussex ; Asliburton, Devon ; 
Caine, Wilts; Christclnirch, Hants ; 
Clitheroe, Lancashire ; Dartmouth, 
Devon ; Droitwich, \V'orcpstershirc ; 
Eye, Suffolk ; Great Grimbsby, Lin- 
colnshire ; Hclston, Cornwall; Hors- 
ham, Sussex ; Hythe, Kent ; St. 
Ives, Cornwall; Juaunceston, Corn- 
wall ; Liskeard, Cornwall ; Lyme- 
Regis, Dorset ; Malmesbury, Wilts ; 
Miclhurst, Sussex ; Morpeth, North- 
umberland ; Northallerton, Yorks ; 
Petcrslicld, Hants ; Ueigate, Surrey ; 
Hje, Sussex ; Shaftesbury, Dorset ; 
Thirsk, Yorks ; Wallingford, Berks ; 
Wareham, Dorset ; Westbury, Wills ; 
Wilton, Wilts; Woodstock, Oxon. 
The newly enfranchised towns and 
districts in England, which arc hence- 
forAvard to return two members, arc 
twenty-two : — viz. Birmingham, War- 
wickshire ; Blackburn, Lancashire ; 
Bolton, Lancasliire ; Bradford, York- 
shire ; Brighton, Sussex ; Devon- 
port, Devon ; Finsbury, Middlesex ; 
Greenwich, Kent ; Halifax, York- 
shire ; Lambeth, Surrey ; Leeds, 
Yorkshire ; Macclesfield, Cheshire ; 
Manc*ljcstcr, Lancashire ; Mary-le- 
bone, Middlesex ; Oldham, Lanca- 
shire; Sheffield, Yorkshire ; Stock- 
port, Cheshire ; Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire ; Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire ; Sunderland, Durham ; Tower 
Hamlets, Middlesex; Wolverhamp- 
ton, Staffordshire. The newly enfran- 
chised towns in England wl\ich are 
destined to send but" one representa- 
tive to parliament arc nineteen, viz. : 
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Ashton«under-Line, Lancashire ; Bu- 
ry, Lancashire ; Chatham, Kent ; 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire ; Dud- 
ley, Worcestersliire ; Frome, Somer- 
set; Gateshead, Durham; Hud- 
dersfield, Yorks ; Kendal, Westmore- 
lahd ; Kidderminster, Worcester- 
shire ; Rochdale, Lancashire ; Sal- 
ford, Lancashire ; Soutli Shields, 
Durham ; Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland ; W^akefield, Yorks ; W^al- 
sall, Staffordshire ; Warrington, Lan- 
cashire; Whitby, Yorks; White- 
haven, Cumberland. Tlic borough 
of New Shoreham, in the county of 
Sussex, is for electoral purposes, 
to include the whole of the rape 
of Bramber, except that part com- 
prised within the borough of Hors- 
ham ; the borough of Cricklade is to 
include the hundreds and divisions of 
Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, Kings- 
bridge, and Malmesbury, in the 
county of Wilts, except tiiat part of | 
the last-named which is comprised 
witliin the borough of Malmesbury ; 
the borough of Aylesbury, the three 
hundreds of Aylesbury, in the county 
of Buckingham ; that of East Ret- 
ford the hundred of Bassetlaw, in the 
county of Nottingham, and all places 
locally situated within it, or sur- 
rounded by its boundary and any 
part of the countic's of Lincoln and 
York; that of Penryn, the town of 
Falmouth ; and that of Sandwich the 
parishes of Deal and Walmer. Tiie 
boroughs of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis are to return only two 
members, instead of four. In Wales, 
the only newly-created borough which 
lias been "empowered to return one 
representative for itself alone, is that 
of Merthyr-Tydvil, in the comity of 
Glamorgan ; which, for electoral pur- 
poses, includes the parislies of Mer- 
thyr- Tydvil and Aberdare. ln*tliat 
county also, the former district of 
contributary boroughs has been di- 
vided into two ; the towns of Swan- 
sea, Loughor, Neath^ Aberavon, and 
Kenvig uniting in the return of one 
member,— and those of Cardifl; Cow- 
bridge, and Llantriasen t likewise j oint^ 
ly returning one. In the isle or county 


of Anglesey, the towns of Llangcvni, 
Amlwch, and Holyhead, have been 
enfranchised, and made contributary 
to Beaumaris ; in the county of Car- 
digan, tile township or lordship of 
Atpar has been restored ; in that 
of Carmarthen, the town of Llanelly 
has been added to the borough of 
Carmarthen ; in that of Carnarvon 
the city of Bangor has been annexed 
to the district of contributary bo- 
roughs ; in that of Denbigh, the 
town of Wrexham ; in that of Flint 
the city of St. Asaph, and the towns 
of Holywell and Mold ; in that of 
Montgomery the towns of Llanidloes, 
Llanvyllin, and Welshpool, haye 
been restored to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, and made contri- 
butary to Montgomery, to which also 
liave been joined the newly-created 
boroughs of Machynlleth and New- 
town ; in that of Pembroke, the towns 
of Narbcrth and Fishguard liave been 
enfranchised, and annexed to Haver- 
ford-west — whilst the newly-created 
borough of Milford has been added 
to the district formerly including 
Pembroke, Teuby, and Wiston ; and 
in the county df Radnor, the town 
of Presteign has been Joined to the 
district of contributary boroughs. 
Yorkshire, instead of four kniglits, is 
henceforward to send six, namely, 
two for each of the three Ridings ; 
and the county of Lincoln, instead 
of two, is empowered to send four, 
two for the parts of Lindsey, 
j and two for the parts of Keste- 
ven and Holland. Other counties 
have also been allowed to return 
four knights of tlie shire instead of 
two, and for this purpose have been 
divided into two portions : they arc 
the counties of Chester, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dur- 
Imm, Essex, Gloucester, Hants, Kent, 
Lancaster, Leicester, Norfolk, North- 
umberland, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Salop, Somerset, Stafibrd, Suf- 
folk, Surr^, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, 
and Worcester. The counties which 
are henceforward to return three 
knights instead of two, are those of 
Buckingham, Cambridge, 
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Dorset, Hereford, Hertford, and Ox- 
ford ; and those which are to return 
two instead of one, are the Welch 
counties of Carmarthen, Denbigh, 
and Glamorgan. The act also pro- 
vides that the Isle of Wight shall be 
separated from the county of South- 
anipton, and be deemed a county of 
itself as regards electoral purposes, 
with the privilege of returning one 
representative to parliament. Witli 
regard to the right of voting for 
l<nights oftlic shire, it is enacted that 
the franchise be extended to lease- 
holders for tlm iincxpired residue of 
any term originally created for a pe- 
riojl of not less than sixty years of tlui 
clear yearly value of ten pounds at 
least, or for any term originally for 
not less than twenty years of the 
clear yearly value of at least fifty 
jK>unds; and to yearly tenants pay- 
ing a rental of fifty pounds per an- 
mim. The franchise in cities and 
borouglis has been extended to per- 
sons occupying premises of tlie clear 
yearly value of at least ton pounds ; 
but both these and tlie voters for 
counties are subjected to the condi- 
tion of registering prescribed by the 
act. No person is entitled to vote 
in the eloctfoil of a knight for the 
fell ire, by virtue of any property which 
would otherwise confer upon Ixim the 
right of voting for any city or bo- 
rough, All non-resident freemen, 
except within seven miles, have by 
this act been disfranchised. Lists of 
voters, both for counties and boroughs, 
are periodically to be made out by 
the rcs]>ective overseers of the differ- 
ent parishes and townships, and are 
to be subjected to the revision of cer- 
tain barristers appointed to make 
their cireAiits, and hold courts for 
that purpose ; and their decision is 
to be final, except that any person 
whose name may have been omitted 
in consequence thereof, may tender 
his vote at the election, which must 
be entered in the poll-book and dis- 
tinguished from those admitted and 
allowed. These preliminary pro- 
ceedings being settled by the act, the 
period of taking the votes has been 


limited to two days ; and for the sake 
of expediting tlie poll, the respective 
counties and electoral divisions have 
been divided into convenient districts, 
with a polling-place to each ; and the 
respective cities and boroughs are to 
)e divided into compartments, for thfe 
same purpose, at the discretion of the 
returning officer; thus most mate- 
rially decreasing the expense to the 
candidates, by abolisliiiig the neces- 
iity of conveying distant voters to the 
place of election, and lessening the 
chances of riot, by preventing the tu- 
multuous assemblage of voters at one 
particular spot. Such are a few of 
the most important clauses of the 
Reform Act^ in so far as regards par- 
liamentary representation in Eng- 
land and Wales. Those for Ireland 
and Scotland are based upon the 
same principles, modified in some 
respects, so as to adapt thorn to the 
peculiar circumstances of the respec- 
tive countries. 

To sum up the amount of change 
capable of being effected by the Re- 
form Bill would be impossible. It is 
a prospective measure evidently ; and 
it would be only a waste of time to 
descant upon the power of first prin- 
ciples. VVe might as well visit the 
forges of the Cyclops, and try to esti- 
mate the ruin each bolt w^ould bring 
upon the world, by the shape and di- 
mensions of the missile. We might, 
while in that smithy, with the same 
lack of wisdom, endeavour to calcu- 
late the amount of relief that would 
arise to suffering humanity, from the 
judicious administration of the forked 
lightning to withered and paralysed 
limbs, when stibdaed by daring man 
to take the form of the electric spark. 
We may, however, tell the general 
reader that, among the alterations 
that were at once made by the mea- 
sure, the rotten boroughs of the king- 
dom, as they were termed (being 
places with no other electors than 
the tenants and subservients of the 
lord paramount of the soil), were, in 
tbe main, annihilated, and that the 
privileges, so taken from them, of 
sending members to parliament, were 
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bestowed on towns which, in the 
course of years, had risen, by the 
wealth of the manufacturing class, to 
importance. In this point of view, 
the gain was all to the manufactur- 
ing, the loss all to tlic agricultural or 
landed interest of the country. On 
the whole, England lost seventy, and 
Scotland and Ireland gained each 
five members. Sixty-two small bo- 
roughs were extinguished, and a 
moiety of forty-six larger ones cash* 
iered ; the total number disfranchised 
was 167. Tile Revolution effected, 
as its name implies — and a horrible 
name it always sounds to us, wdien 
employed as the conventional desig- 
nation of a good — the greatest muta- 
tion whicli the British constitution 
had ever experienced prior to that 
produced by the Reform Bill. 77m/, 
by deciding many important ques- 
tions in favour of liberty, and. Still 
more, by the great precedent it esta- 
blished of deposing one king and set- 
ting up another, gave so sudden and 
marked an ascendancy to popular 
principles, that still greater conces- 
sions might be expected to be made 
hereafter to the third estate, without 
actually destroying the ductuating 
and indefinable institution which we 
are accustomed to designate ^ the con- 
stitution.’ Such concessions at length 
came to be made under the covenants 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 ; and we 
have now only a few remarks to make 
on the high necessity of keeping due 
restraints upon the prospective ten- 
dencies of the great measure. 

It is more essential to the safety of 
the monarchy and the so-called con- 
stitution of these realms than the 
great body of the British people are 
inclined to believe, that the Reform 
Bill be considered a Jinal measure, — 
as one not intended to lead , to a 
greater extension of the democratic 
privileges. Regarded as the full and 
ultimate concession of liberty, it may 
serve to confirm the Aristotelian 
axiom, ‘that the due compound of 
monarchy, oligarchy, and polyarchy, 
will cause a state to reach the maxi- 
mu|n point of a happy government 


hut should the elective suffrage, and 
the general principle of this enact- 
ment be further tampered with, the 
issue may easily be a subversion of 
civil order, even to the overthrow of 
the throne. We must not forget 
that in Austria, and especially in 
Tuscany, there are no parliaments 
whatever ; and where do we find 
a happier people, where are taxes so 
light, and the people so contented ? 
Tile blessings of a free constitution 
and^a representative system are great ; 
but there is a point beyond which 
they tend neither to the power of 
the sovereign, nor to the welfare of 
the people. We would remind the 
ultra friends of change that there was 
a time when tlie very leaders of such 
mutation declared all that was requi- 
site would be gained when three 
questions should be carried in this 
country — Slave Emancipation, Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and Reform. 
T/w three are carried. Let them 
then be wise ; and observe that even 
the last has left evils untouched, and 
perhaps paved the way for an even- 
tual tyranny. Corruption and bri- 
bery at elections, the especial objects 
of attack, liave scarcely at all 
been diminished by' tlie Reform 
Bill ; and positive bars have been 
placed against the return to parlia- 
ment of whole classes of really useful 
men. Before the Reform Act, there 
were a considerable number of bo- 
roughs, whig and toiy, though most 
of the fprmer, whose constituencies 
were so far under the direction of one 
or of a few powerful individuals, that 
tlie election of any public man re- 
commended from certain quaiters, 
was a matter of certainty. There 
were other more venal boroughs, 
attached to neither party, where some 
4000/. would bring in any candidate 
of respectable character. Through 
one or oilier of these clianucls almost 
every aspirant, rich enough to buy 
his way into parliament, or whose 
proved or reputed ability made it 
desirable to any party to possess his 
services there, was tplerably sure to 
accomplish his object. These abuses. 
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like most other evils, earned their 
advantages with them ; and if the 
Reform Bill had been wisely framed, 
it should have contained provisions 
for preserving what was useful, amid 
the destruction of what was base. 
But in the general iicat of the reform 
mania, as in the fight of the Refor- 
mation, the evils were greatly over- 
rated, and the advantages wholly over- 
looked ; and the new constitution 
thus came to he fashioned in the style 
of the house built by the man who 
chose to be his own architect, and who 
found, when he had finished it, that 
lu* had left out the staircase. Local 
inflijciioc, therefore, is now every 
thing in elections ; the aristocracy 
have greater local infliionce than 
others ; consequently that which was 
little intended must result — viz., that 
there will be a greater admixture of 
aristocracy than ever in the commons, 
with a correlatively smaller infusion 
of those who have no nobility but 
their tsilents and merit to recommend 
them. The agrarian agitation of the 
Romans set out with the design of 
gi^^ing sufficient power, by property 
in land, to the great majority, to in- 
sure, as was expected, the stability of 
republican institutions ; but we all 
l<now that the direct issue was the 
destruction of the commonwealth, 
and the restoration of the dreaded 
tyranny of kings hi the persons of 
the Ca&sars. 

Insukrection of the Duchess de 
Beuih, 1832. — This princess, the 
widow of the assassinated due dc 
Berri, and mother of the due de Bor- 
deaux, in whose favour his grandfa- 
ther, Cliarles X., and his uncle, the 
due d’Angouleme, fruitlessly abdi- 
cated 1830, accompanied diaries X, 
in his exile to Holyrood House. 
Being assured, however, of a disposi- 
tion existing in the south of France 
to espouse the cause of her son, she 
left Edinburgh 1831, and took her 
iffiodc near Genoa. Her partisans in 
France having intimated the neces- 
sity of her appeai ance amongst them, 
she landed in April, 1832, at Mar- 
seille, in an open boat, with only 


two of her suite, M. de Menars, and 
general Bourmont. Night liad set 
in ; and, as they could neither pro- 
ceed in tlio dark, nor venture into 
any house, for fear of discovery, they 
determined on sleeping under the 
slielter of a rock. Tlic ,reposo of thef 
duchess, who was wrapt in a cloak, 
was sound; and when she awoke, 
slie w'as overjoyed to perceive the 
white flag waving in lieu of the tri- 
color, on the church of St. Lau- 
rent. Her ardour w^inld now have 
led her to enter Marseille, and declare 
herself ; but her companions wisely 
induced licr to go into the hut of a 
charcoal-burner, and remain there 
quietly until one of them sliould as- 
certain how far the city was disposed 
to favour her cause. General Bour- 
niont, after a day’s secret inquiry in 
Marseille, returned with the disheart- 
ening news, that the royalist party, 
after a slight movement in behalf bi' 
Henri V,, had been overawed by the 
military ; and recommended an in- 
stant departure from the neighbour- 
hood. 'Phe duchess declared she 
would not quit France, but would 
proceed to La Vendee ; and at night- 
fall, with a guide, the trio set out on 
foot, to perform that long and peri- 
lous journey. The guide having lost 
his way, after proceeding a few miles, 
they were compelled to bivouac for 
the night on the open ground ; and 
the duchess, again wrapping herself 
in her cloak, slept soundly till the 
dawm of day. On waking, she was 
informed that a house within view 
belonged to a furious republican, 
mairo of the commune of their pre- 
sent locality. Determining to go 
thither, though at the risk of her life, 
she requested de Menars and de 
Bourmont to proceed to Montpellier, 
and omarriving at the mansion, she de- 
sired to speak with the maire. * Sir,’ 
she said, wdien he entered the draw- 
ing-room into which she had been 
ushered, ‘you are a republican, I 
know I am the duchess of Berri,— 
and I simply ask ^-on for a night’s 
asylum.* The maire made her wel- 
come, ordered a bed to be prepared 
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in his best chamber, and on the mor- 
row conveyed her in his own carriage 
to Montpellier. 

From Montpellier the duchess pro- 
ceeded to Toulouse, ncrompanied 
by M. de Menars, and the marquis 
de Louie, and thence to the cha- 
teau of a friend of tlie latter, where 
the party arrived in the middle 
of the night. As the host was not 
prepared for the arrival of so illus- 
trious a person, and had a number 
of friends in his liousc, the duchess 

f iroposed to pass amongst them as his 
tile host’s) cousin ; and she played 
her part so well, that no suspicion of 
her real character M^as entertained by 
the strangers. Having (?mployed her- 
self, during some days which she spent 
at this house, in arranging for a ge- 
neral rising of the peasantry in La 
Vendee, she wiis conveyc^d in the 
disguise of a peasant-boy, by her host, 
on the 5th of May, to the neighbour- 
hood of Grand-Lieu ; where CImrette, 
the generalissimo of the insurgent 
forces, met her, and accompanied her 
on foot to Aigrefciiille. f)ri their way 
to that place the duchess fell into 
the stream, on attempting to ford the 
Maine, and, but for the jiroinptitude 
of Charette, woidd have been drown- 
ed. In a mean cottage near Nantes, 
wherein she took up her abode for 
some time, she renewed her corres- 
pondence with the Vend^n chiefs ; 
and in a miserable room, with bare 
walls, and a single chair, a tabic, and 
a clumsy bedstead, did she have in- 
terviews with some of the loading 
men of her party. The peasantry, 
aware of her retreat, allowed no one 
to approach the hovel without under- 
goinga strict scrutiny; and in theniglit 
of the 8d of June, the tocsin sounded 
for a general rising amongst theip. 

The first encounters between the 
military and insurgents were at Mais- 
don and Vieillevigne, in both which 
the latter were defeated ; and the 
duchess bcdtig present at that at Vicil- 
levigne, narrowly escaped being taken 

E risoner, avoiding tRe disaster only 
y hastily exchanging horses wHn 
Charette. It was soon evident tliat 


the Vendf^ans could not stand their 
ground. The government troops were 
everywhere, and in such force, that 
no sooner was any local rising at- 
tempted, than it was crushed, and the 
duchess herself was obliged to fly from 
place to place, to avoid being captured 
by tfie soldiers. So closely was she 
pursued by them, that she was rarely 
able to enjoy an entire night’s sleep. 
The chiefs of her party, therefore, 
suggested that she should proceed 
secretly to Nantes, where an asylum 
was prepared for her; and tbat on a 
certain market-day, a large body of 
the insurgents, disguised ns peasants, 
should enter the city, seize the .cas- 
tle, and declare Nantes the provi- 
sional capital of the kingdom. 

In pursuance of this plan, the du- 
chess, in the dress of a peasant-girl, 
accompanitHl M. dc Mc'nars as a 
farmer, and a female, set out on foot 
for Nantes. During tlie journey, 
the duchess’s suffered so severely 
from the thick worsted stockings and 
clumsy shoes she w^ore, that she sat 
down on a bank, took them off, 
stuffed them into her large) pockets, 
and continued her way barefooted. 
The unusual whiteness of her legs, 
as compared with those’ of the coun- 
try girls, being likely to excite sus- 
picion, she rubbed them over with 
moist earth, and in this conditi«)n en- 
tered, daughter of a race of kings as 
she w^as, the ancient city of Nantes. 
Beforetj^ howHJVcr, she had reached 
lier appointed abode, an old apple- 
woman, taking her for what she ap- 
peared to be, requested her and h€?r 
mmale companion to help lier in 

C ng hey basket of fruit upon her 
, promising eacli an apple for 
their trouble. To prove the self- 
command of the duchess, she not 
only cheerliilly complied, and re- 
minded the woman of the promised 
reward, but also stopped afterwards 
to read a placard on a wall, whicli 
offered a price for her bead, and de- 
clared her party outlawed* 

The royal fugitive at length reach- 
ed the bouse selected for her abode, 
and took possession of a room, fur- 
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uished with a place of concealment, 
to which she could retire on the ap- 
pearance of danger. The retreat in 
question was an ingeniously-con- 
trived recess behind the fireplace ; to 
vihich she was always to retire at the 
ringing of a bell from beneath. The 
back of the chimney, which consisted 
of an iron plate, turned on its centre, 
and tii\is formed a door to the con- 
cealed, but windowlcss, apartment. 
In tliis dwelling she remained five 
inoiiths ; and althongh it was known 
the police that she was in Nantes, 
by no means they could adopt were 
they able to discover the house of 
h(‘i sojourning. Treachery, however, 
(‘fib(i(‘d whut diligence could not. 
One Dentz, who liad been liigh in 
Iwv i’onfidoijce, informed the officers 
of justice of her place of residence; 
hut as ho was not aware of the secret 
ricess, the soldiers, who accompanied 
Colonel Lorriere to the house, would 
have searched for their prize in vain, 
had not a mere accident given her 
into their hands. On the first alarm 
of danger, the duchess, with her fe- 
male companion, Mile. Kersabiec, M. 
de Menars, and M. Guibourg, wdio 
formed her household, retired to the 
rccos ; and though, during the whole 
mirht, the searcli continued with un- 
.iliuted vigilance, on the part of both 
polici' and soldiery, the duchess wjib 
nowluTc to be found. Arclutects and 
masons were employed to compare j 
the exterior with the interior a]> 
pi'ai’aiu‘e of the apartments, with the 
view of detecting some contrivance 
for <*oncealmeut, but in vain. They 
could make no discover}', thougli tliey 
luininiered with great violence at the 
walls of the recess itself, insomuch 
that largo fragments of lime fell 
ainonr^t the little party, and added 
tlieir fears of being buried in the 
ruins of the house, which they sup- 
posed was about to be pulled down. 
A similar examination of the neigh- 
bouring houses WHS then made ; and 
bedrooms and recess'es of every kind 
underwefit a strict but equally fruit- 
less investigation. Still the party 
held out ; and it began to be 


lieved that the duchess had escaped, 
when two soldiers, who were left on 
guard in the room which had the 
secret closet, feeling the cold severe 
(now November), kindled a large fire 
in the fireplace behind which the fu- 
gitives were concealed. The heat* 
and smoke in Uie recess became, after 
a little wdiile, almost insupportable ; 
but not until the clothes of the du- 
clicss had repeatedly taken fire, would 
she think of a surrender. It was 
then more for the sake of her com- 
panions in suffering, than of herself, 
that, opening tlic door of tlxe recess, 
she walked into the ajxartment, fol- 
j lowed by her friends, and announced 
hei'self to the two astonished guards. 
The party had been cooped up in a 
space throe and a half feet in length, 
and decreasing from eighteen to ciglit 
inches in width, for sixteen hours; 
and all of them were covered with 
dust, begrimed with smoke, and singed 
both in hair and garments. The du- 
chess having declared her name to 
the soldiers, general Dermoncourt 
was sent for, assured her of his pro- 
tection, and conducted her eventually, 
witli great respect, to the castle of 
Nantes. ‘ Ah, general !* said the still 
gay licroiuc, ‘ if you had not waged 
w^ar with me as against St. Lawrence, 
unworthy as it was of a brave and 
loyal knight, you would not now 
liavc my arm under yours.’ The 
duchess was conveyed from Nantes 
to Fos8<Li, and thence to the fortress 
of Blayc ; but after some months’ con- 
finement, she w'as liberated, on the 
ground of her being enceinte — an an- 
nouncement which at once dissolved 
the romantic illusion her seemingly 
heroic conduct had created. Her 
royal highness’s fame was of course 
assailed hy the enemies of her cause ; 
but we believe it is matter of fact 
that, during the plotting of the 
outbreakf she had given her liand at 
the altar, however clandestinely, to 
tlie before alluded to Marquis de 
Louie. It is also true that the cause 
of * Henri Cinq’ lost eveiy valuable 
support through tliat injudicious pro- 
ceeding. This is the last Chouan 
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emeute tliat it falls to the lot of the 
historian to record. 

The Siege of Antwerp, 1832. — 
The king of Holland having refused 
to evacuate the citadel of Antwerp, 
in conformity witli the terms agreed 
‘ Oil by the powers which liad arranged 
the separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land, the French, under marshal Ge- 
rard, advanced upon the place in the 
autumn of 1832, to the number of 
70,000. The citadel was defended 
by general Chasse and 45,000 men. 
The besiegers broke ground on the 
29th of November ; and on the 24th 
of December the place surrendered. 
General Cliass^ behaved with great 
valour, and was eventually left with 
no roof to protect him : but military 
men regard the defence as wanting 
plan, altliough every Dutchman ap- 
peared to do his duty during the con- 
test. The Dutcli lost 500, and the 
Frcncli 200 men. 

Succession War in Spain. — Of 
this contest, which occupied seven 
years, from 1833 to 1840 inclusive, 
a sketch is given in the reign of 
queen Maria Isabel II. of Spain. 

The China Trade thrown open, 
1833. — The English East India Com- 
pany, from the period of its establish- 
ment, had monopolized tlie trade in 
tea and other articles with the Chi- 
nese empire and India, and its privi- 
leges had been guarded by the usual 
grant of a charter from parliament, 
renewable every twenty years ; that 
course being adopted to afford the 
legislature the power of withholding 
such privileges at the expiration of 
any term, should the benefit of the 
nalion demand such a proceeding. 
Thus, in 1793, some participation of 
the India trade was permitted to the 
nation at large; and, in 1813, the 
restrictions thereon were so ‘greatly 
relaxed^ that, in so far as concerns 
principle, it was then virtually thrown 
open. The complete opening of the 
China trade was but a nuesttan of 
time and circumstance. The exclu- 
sive privilege of the Company could 
only have been regarded, as all such 
monopolies ought, as a means to an 


end — not as an ultimate object. It 
was, in fact, the gradual and guarded 
preparation for a more diffusive com- 
merce ; and it was not without a re- 
ference to this view of the subject, 
that the legislature, by granting at 
successive times the charter, provided 
for a periodical revision of the ar- 
rangement adopted, until no restraint 
whatever should mark the trade of 
Great Britain with eastern nations. 
In 1833 the time had come, in the 
opinion of parliament, for admitting 
all British rncrclmnts to a share in 
the trade with Cliina ; and the ex- 
clusive right of the Company was 
then aholislied. Unmixed good must 
not be expected, however, from the 
arrangement ; since monopolies, witli 
all their selfishness, v«^ry frequently 
insure one species of return to the 
public. For their inconvenience in 
keeping up pricejif they compensate 
by preserving the qnaiifjj of imported 
article? of commerce ; nnd we are 
quite sure, as regards the unrestricted 
trade with China, that the supply of 
sound and genuine teas has already 
become a matter of problem and un- 
certainty. 

Revolt ok Egyi't, 1833. — A large 
body of Egyptian malcontents liav- 
ing, to escape the tyranny of Me- 
hernet Ali, the pacha, taken refuge 
in Syria, 1832, Mehemet sent his 
son Ibraliim with a large force, to 
punish the pacha of Acre for pro- 
tecting them. Syria thereupon, 
through a species of panic fear on 
the part of its soldiery, fell into the 
possession of the invaders, almost 
without resistance ; to the great joy 
of Mehemet, who now possessed a 
country rich in forests and iron-mines, 
of which Egypt is wholly deficient. 
After the fell of Acre to Ibrahim, 
the victorious Egyptian prince pro- 
ceeded to attack the Turkish army, 
which had hastily assembled to op- 

S ose his further progress. Early in 
uly ho encountered it at Homs, near 
Aleppo, turned its flank, ^and de- 
feated it. The Turks retired, and 
again took up a position at Alcxan- 
dretta, which Ibrahim turned with 
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similar success, and continued his 
inarch. lledschid l^acha was now 
sent l)y the sultan Mahiniid to take 
tlic command of the Turks, (who had 
hitherto been headed by Hussein, 
tlieimmolatorof the Janizaries ;) but 
the new general found the spirit of 
the troops gone, and a third attack by 
Ibrahim at Konieh, in December, com- 
pletely overcame them — the Grand 
Vizir himself being made prisoner 
by the Egy[»tians. This defeat took 
place within a fortnight’s march of 
Constantinople ; and had Ibrahim in- 
stantly advanced, nothing could have 
sav(*d the I’lirkisli capital. Ihit af- 
ter wasting a month at Konieh, he 
loiin'd a Russian force had encamped 
hastily on the Asiatic side of the lios- 
phorus for the protection of Constan- 
tinople, and that the European pew- 
ters had united to induce his retreat. 
A tj’caty therefore? was at once cxe- 
cut(*d at Kutaich, by which not only 
the Great Powers, but the Porte 
acknowledged Syria added to the 
pachalik of Mchemet AH. Through- 
out this campaign, both armies adopt- 
ed European tactics ; and Ibrahim’s 
superiority is believed to have re- 
sulted from the able counsels of an i 
old officer of Napoleon, who acted as 
chief t»f the Egyptian stafiT. Syria 
loniained under the power of Mehe- 
Tuei Ali, as the pacha and subject of 
the Porte, until his determination to 
act as an independent sovereign in- 
duced the i^'itish and Austrians, in 
1810, to support the power of the 
sultan, and wrest Syria from the 
hands of the aspiring satrap. (See 
Si/rinu Expedition^ and F^^pt undiT 
MchcmeiAlL) 

Dukham Uniy^usity jfounded, 
18^3. — The large and increasing po- 
pulation of the north of England, 
and iu remoteness from Oxford and 
( 'ambridgo, had long pointed out the 
expediency of establishing in lliat 
part of the kingdom an institution 
which should secure to its inlxabitants 
the advantages of a* sound, yet hot 
expensive academical education; and 
under the auspices of Dr. Van Mil- 
dert, bishop of Durham, the dean aud 


chapter of Durham agreed to supply 
the acknowledged deficiency out of 
their own funds — a point they could 
effect, not only without contravening, 
but in exact conformity with the 
principles on wdiich the society of the 
dean and chapter was incorporated* 
— the education of youth being enu- 
merated among the objects of the 
establishment, both in its charter of 
foundation, and in its statutes. . On 
the strength of the regular annual 
contributions of the bishop and chajy- 
ter, the sale of lands, &c., and by ob- 
taining an act of parliament to annex 
three of the prcbcndal stalls in the 
cathedral of Durham to the respec- 
tive ojSiccs of w'arden, professor of 
divinity, and professor of Greek, the 
university w%as opened October, 1833; 
and the castle of Durham being,, 
by a subsequent order of the privy 
council, added to tlie property of the 
establishment, a college, with an ex- 
cellent chapel and hall, were thereby 
obtained by the same. Degrees were 
allowed to be conferred, as at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin ; and each 
of those universities was allowed to 
participate ad eundcvi — the same prw 
vilege being by them respectively 
allowed to the Durham graduates. 

llliFORM OF THE FaCTOUY SySTEM^ 

1833.— This system owes its origin 
to the invention and skill of Ark- 
wright. Though the name of factory 
i.s ef[ually employed to denote an es- 
tablishment iu which a considerable 
number of artisans work together to 
produce any article of manufacture 
whatever by the aid of machinery, it 
is probable that, but for tlie inven- 
tion of spinning-machineiy,'%nd the 
consequent necessary aggregation of 
large nuTnbers of workmen ih cotton- 
mills, the name would never have 
[been thus applied. It is in these 
cotton-mills that the factory-system 
has been brought to its highest state 
of perfectioii ; and from them it has 
spread to the three other spinning 
establishments, of wool, silk, and flax. 
At the present moment there are in 
Great Britain and Ireland 1250 cot- 
ton, 1300 woollen,. 240 silk, and 350 
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flax factories ; and in each of these a 
very large proportion of the hands 
employed consists of children. The 
large sums invested in machinery, 
make it a matter of great importance 
to the owners to keep their works in 
* motion as constantly as possible ; and 
unless prevented by legislative inter- 
ference, there is too much reason to 
believe that children may be tasked in 
them beyond their strength, to the per- 
manent injury of their constitutions. 
This abuse was tlic more to be ap- 
prehended, because a large propor- 
tion of the children engiiged in cot- 
ton-spinning are not directly em- 
ployed by the masters, but are under 
the control of the spinners, a highly- 
paid class of workmen, whose earn- 
ings depend greatly upon the length 
of time during wliich they can keep 
their young assistants at work. Al- 
though the recitals of cruelties alleged 
to exist were shown, upon investiga- 
tion, to have been very greatly ex- 
aggerated, it cannot be denied that 
enough of misery was proved to ren- 
der it imperative upon the legislature 
to interfere ; and after a full exami- 
nation, at the factoriCsS themselves, 
by parliamentar}' commissioners, into 
the kind ’'and degree of abuses that 
prevailed, an act was passed, 1B38, 
the provisions of which are believed 
to liave effected all the good which 
can be produced, consistently with 
the prosecution of the branches of 
industiy to which the act applies. 
No childien under nine, excepting in 
silk-mills, are to be employed ; and 
the hours of labour, periods of school, 
and da 3 (t of holiday, are carefully 
markeddown, to prevent a recur- 
rence of^ the evils formerly com- 
plained of. Had the act also com- 
pelled the acceptance of regular 
weekly wages by the adult workers 
in factories, much mdre good might 
have been effected ; since the system 
of working by piece, which enables 
the idle {mrtion to gain a large 
part of the year as holiday, during 
which habits of drunkenness and of 
vice in general, are indneed, and all 
the gains are wasted, would by that 
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means have been abolished, to the 
profit of both masters and men. 

Pooe-Law Amendment Act, 
1834.— The tax for the support of 
the poor of England and Wales had 
risen to 8,000,0004 yearly ; and the 
population, in a time, of peace, hav- 
ing incrc^ised twenty per cent, since 
18*21, the poor-rates were sure to 
keep on augmenting in proportion. 
After nine years’ trial, it may be 
fairly said that, on far higher grounds 
than cheapness (which is not always 
every thing) the new law has cor- 
rected much of the vicious principle 
of the old one. It has been a saving 
to the public, and, with all its hard- 
ships, a great and undeniable im- 
provement to the condition of the 
poor. Under the old system, the tax 
would now have amounted to 

10.000. 0004, whereas it is only 

5.000. 0004 and instead of 250,000/. 
being expended yearly in law-suits 
upon settlements and the removal of 
the poor, the amount so disbursed by 
the country is barely 10,0004 The 
worst eflcct of the old law was. that 
it gave tin* poor a power of chal- 
lenging relief as a matter of right ; 
that it confounded two things always 
to bo kept distinct — wages and pri- 
vate charity. It gave relief from the 
poor-rates in aid of wages, and tiuis 
confounded the right of the labourer 
to a just remuneration for his in- 
dustry, with his mere claim of imper- 
fect right, under the score of compas- 
sion for his distress. Wages were 
thus lowered among the poor gene- 
rally, and one part of the community 
had to pay for services rendered to 
another. • Tiie wages of- the farmer 
were frequently paid by a general 
labour-rate, payable as well by those 
who were farmers, and had the bene- 
fit of this cheim labour, as by those 
who were not mrmers, and employed 
no such labourers. On the score of 
private charity, also, the system acted 
equally mischievously. The over- 
seers gave what they pleased ; and 
thus gave away money over which 
they bad no real right. The labourer 
was thus degraded; and the attempt 
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to distribute in such a way, had the 
effw'-t of stopping private charity, and 
of substituting a much less generous 
and effective principle. Immense 
sums were thus mis-spent upon un- 
worthy objects;' no discrimination 
was practicable or attempted ; and 
our large towns, instead of being so 
many bee-hives of industry, were 
covered with a swarming pauper po- 
pulation, which practised every fraud 
and dere])tion to avoid labour. By 
i\w new law several parishes are 
united together, with one common 
workhouse; and the affairs of each 
worJdiouse are regulated by a board 
of ‘guardians,’ chosen from the rcs 
spective^ parishes, such guardians be- 
ing again controlled by a board of 
paid commissioners in London, lie- 
liof is given in kind, rather than in 
nK)tJ(*y ; comparatively few being in 
way aided who will not enter the 
workhouse. In some points there is 
doubtless a harsh working, after the 
comforts of the old system, and a 
little more local power might be 
awarded, w^ithout danger of abuse ; 
but when greater favour shall Irnve 
been extended to the poor — say 

of sixty and upwards— and to widows 
with many yduilg cl)ildren, there will j 
be nothing to complain of. In proof | 
that great good has been effected, we 
have only to notice that, though there 
are assizes in every connty, and quar- 
ter-s('ssions in almost every large 
town, not a dozen of complaints in 
tli i whole kingdom against the shock- I 
ing and painful abuses talked of, 
have been verilied against the new 
system before the magistrates, or 
brought to the notice of the criminal 
com ts ; and this is the best argument 
against the necessity (which some 
urge) of a settled statute-law for the 
po(»v, whereby they might assert tlieir, 
‘ rights,’ and find their remedies 
against the alleged unjust wdtlihold- 
ing of relief on th^ part of function- 
aries. 

But oh I what In itself a sinful 
conduct was that, and, in its conse- 
quences, how injurious to tlie Eng- 
lish people, then and for ever, whim) 


threw the poor first into a position so 
desperate, as to need legislative enact- 
ments, in lieu of Christian sympathy, 
to bring them relief. ‘ The groat sin 
of the Reformation (says the sensible 
Alison) was the confiscation of so 
large a portion of the property of the* 
Church for the aggrandisement of 
temporal ambition, and Uie enrich- 
ing of the nobility who had taken a 
part in the struggle. When that 
great convulsion broke out, nearly a 
third of the whole landed estates in 
the countries which it embraced, was 
in the hands of the regular and paro- 
chial clergy. Wliat a noble fund 
this for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the people, for the pro- 
mulgation of truth, the healing of 
sickness, the assuaging of sufftrring! 
Had it been kept togetlier, and set 
apart for such sacred purposes, what 
incalculable and nevc^r-ending bless- 
ings would it have conferred upon 
society ! Expanding and increasing 
with the growth of population, the 
augmentation of w’calth, the swell of 
pauperism, it would have kept the 
ijistruction and fortunes of the poor 
abreast of tlje progress aiid fortunes 
of society, and prevented, in a great 
measure, that fatal effect, so well 
known in Great Britain in subse- 
quent times, of the national church 
falling behind the wants of the in- 
Imbitants, and a mass of civilized 
lieathcnism ansing in the very heart 
of a Christian land. Almost all the 
social evils under which Great Bri- 
tain is iiow labouring, may be traced 
to this fatal iind most iniquitous spo- 
liation, under the mask of religion, 
of the patrimony of the poor on occa- 
sion of the Reformation. But for 
that robbery, the state would have 
been possess^ of lands amply suffi- 
cient to have extended its religious 
instruction for any possible increase 
of the people ; to have superseded 
the necessity of any assessment for 
parochial relief, or general instruc- 
tion j and to have provided, without 
burdening aAy one, for the whole 
spiritual and |^temporal wants of the 
community. When we reflect on 
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the magnitude of the injustice com- 
mitted by the temporal nobility in 
the seizure, at that period, of so large 
a portion of the funds of the Cliui'ch, 
and observe how completely all the 
evils which now threaten the social 
system in Great Britain would have 
been obviated if that noble patrimony 
had still been preserved for the poor, 
it is impossible to avoid feeling that 
we too are subject to the same just 
dispensation, which has doomed 
France to oriental slavery for the 
enormous sins of its revolution ; and 
that if our punishment is not equally 
severe, it is only because the confis- 
cation of the Reformation was not so 
complete, nor the inroads on pro- 
perty so irretrievable!’ 

Trauhs’ Uniox Agitation, — Six 
agricultural labourers were sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation at tlie 
Dorchester assizes, April, 1834, for 
felony, in being members of an illegal 
society (trades’ union) and adminis- 
tering uulaw'ful oaths* Numerous 
assemblies were held, in consequence, 
in different parts of the kingdom, in 
Union Lodges ; and after using the 
most violent language, it w^as deter- 
mined, iti congress, to alarm the coun- 
try, by bringing one of the largest 
crowds of labouring people together 
in the metropolis, under the pretext 
of showing sympathy for the con- 
victed felons. With this view a body 
of trades-unionists, estimated at about 
30,000, assembled in Copenhagen 
Fields, London, and marched thence 
in procession to Whitehall, AprU 
21st, to deliver to the secretary of 
state a petition to the king, said to 
be signed 1^ 266,000 persons in be-; 
half of the Dorchester convicts. Lorci 
Melbourne declined to receive a do- 
cument so delivered ; a»d ,tbe multi- 
tude, having after a time quietly dis- 
persed, the petition was afterwards 
presented bv a deputation,' and then 
received. — (See CharHst Riots,) 

Burning op the Houses op 
Li AMENT, 1B34. — Tbjsse baildinj^ 
including the ancient ehapel of Bt*. 
Stephen, were totally consumed by 
dre, in consequence of some work- 


men having over-heated the stoves : 
happily, however, the national Tir- 
ehives and library were saved. Al- 
though endeared to us by time and 
circumstances, the erections thus de- 
stroyed w’^ere scarcely worthy of the 
great assemblies within their walls ; 
and it was almost a reproach to a 
country like England, not to have the 
two houses of parliament sufficiently 
capacious, and the passages between 
them sufficiently expanded, to admit 
of every member of cither house 
having a fixed and certain place to 
claim as liis own, and the power of 
going to it, at any time, with ease 
and comfort. To illustrate the latter 
remark, and afford a description 
which, in the main, is liistorically 
useful, we will briefly describe the 
opening of a new parliament, iernp. 
king William IV. 

The house of commons having as- 
sembled, was summoned by the usher 
of the.black rod to appear before the 
king’s commissioners in the lords : 
whereon the speaker, attended by 
200 members, repaired to their lord- 
ships’ bar. The speaker having soli- 
cited the king’s approval of his elec- 
tion, and, on behalf of the commons 
of the united kingdom, petitioned 
for all their ancient privileges, more 
especially those of freedom of debate, 
freedom from arrest for themselves 
and servants, and free access to his 
majesty when occasion might de- 
mand, and all his prayers being 
granted, he returned with the com- 
mons to the other house, and com- 
menced swearing in the members, 
which was thus conducted. The 
dork at the table called over the 
counties in alphabetical succession 
for England and Wales; Scotland 
and Ireland being to follow in the 
same manner. When all the mem- 
bers present in the house for the 
laces inclnded in each county called 
ad repaired to the table, they were 
called over by the of the 

place tb^ irepre^nted, and ther^ 
upon gave in tlieir names and qnali- 
flcatiotis. Thisbeing completed, they 
were then all caBw over by name 
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only, and re(|iiired to take the New 
Testament in the right hand, and 
the pi inted forms of oath in the loft, 
Wlieii all were ready, the fliief clerk 
read over the first oath ; and all the 
niemhers, holding the books, recited 
it alond after him ; and at the end 
of the oath, pronounced these words, 

‘ So help me Cod,’ and kissed the 
sacred volume. This was repeated 
with every oath, of whicli there were 
several. The niemhers were then 
again called ov('r individually, and 
eacli recpiired to enter his signature 
in two separate books of the house, 
iindi'r the name of the county or ho- 
ioayh fur which he was a rcj)rc- 
sentativc ; and having so done, he 
taken by the chief clerk to the 
spcak<M% who was in his chair, intro- 
du<*ed to him by name, greeted by 
ijirn witli a coidial shake of the lianu, 
and tlien allowed to withdraw. On 
the Tuesday following, the commons 
assembled for public business at twelve 
o’clock ; and from that hour to two, 
the nuunbers continued arriving, until 
tlie house was literally crammed ; and 
n(‘ither sitting room nor standing 
room could be found for members, 
wlio according! vw'itiidrew, and walk- 
(*d about in* iTie lobby, and in the 
jjassagf's, until the time for attending 
iu the house of loi ds to hear the king 
delivcT his speech* in person. The 
prt'pa rations for this were curious. 
'Jiu' older and more experienced 
imanbers, who knew what difficulty 
there would be in getting into the 
house of lords, stationed themselves 
close to ' the door of entrance a full 
liour before the j)eriod fixe.*d for its 
being opent'd ; they were followed by 
othei>!, who literally lined the passage 
iVom the one house to the other, two 
or three deep, leaving just an avenue 
lor the passage of the speaker, when, 
he should arrive, to pass along their 
ranks. The more determined had 
left (‘ven their hats behind, buttoned 
their eoats closely, and taken off their 
gloves, to be prepared for a severe 
uggle ; and, the event proved, 
they acted prudently. About half 
past-two, the speaker appeared, and 


had the greatest difficulty to pass 
alo!ig the avenue described ; when, 
the instant he had passed, a closing 
ill# of the struggling crowd behind 
him nearly overpowered the right 
honourable gentleman himself, thougli 
he w'as preceded and followed by offi- 
cers especially appointed to attend 
his person, llio pressure was so ex- 
cessive, that the appearance was that 
of a general seiiffle, or fight ; and the 
subseqiicnt rush into the house of 
lords was so otitircly like that of a 
mob breaking down the barriers of a 
ring or a race-course, that even the 
gravity of the king upon the throne 
was discomposed. The panting of 
the exhausted and breathless com- 
moners, who had thus struggled their 
way into the house, formed a strik- 
ing coiitrast to the stillness and re- 
pose which pervaded the privileged 
assembly of tlie lords, — all calmly seat- 
ed, and turning their eyes with dig- 
nified but mute astonishment to- 
W’ards the spot which was still agi- 
tated by the rufflings aiid elhowings 
of their fellow senators. 

St. Stc'piieifs chapel had been from 
tlie year 1540 tlie room of assembly 
of tlio commons : it w^as originally 
part of Edward the Confessor’s pa- 
lace, and king Stephen named it, on 
<)ccasion of opening it after some im- 
portant repairs, in honour of his 
name-saint, 1 150. It may not be 
out of place here to present the 
reader with a short account of the 
formalities observed in parliament in 
the bringing in and passing of sta- 
tutes. Any member may move fora 
l)ill to he brought in, except it be for 
imposing a tax — which must be done 
by order of the liousc ; and on per- 
mission being granted, the person 
making tlie motion, and those who 
second it, are ordered to prepare and 
bring in the bill ; which when ready 
is presented by one of these mem- 
bers ; and on the question being 
agreed to, it undergoes the first read- 
ing by the clerk at the table. After 
this, the clerk delivers the bill to the 
speaker, who declares the substance 
of it ; and if any debate liappen, he 
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puts the question ‘whether it shall 
be read a second titner*’ and some- 
times, upon motions, appoints a day 
for it ; public bills, unless upon 
traordinary occasions, being seldom 
read more than once in one day, in 
oWer that members may have suffi- 
cient time to consider them. If no- 
thing be said against a bill, the ordi- 
nary course is to proceed without a 
uestioii ; but if the bill he generally 
isliked, a question is sometimes put, 

‘ Whether the bill shall be rejected?’ 
If it he rejected, it cannot be pro- 
posed any move during that session. 
When a bill has been read a second 
time, any memher may move to have 
it ameudetl ; but no member of the 
house is adniittf'd to speak more 
tlian onet* in a debate, excepting the 
bill bo read more than once tliat day, 
or tlu^ whole house resolve into a 
committee. After debate, the speaker, 
collecting the sense of the house, re- 
duces it to a question, which he puts 
to the vote. When the bill has been 
read a second time, a question is put, 
whether it shall he committed, — that 
is, referred to a committee, consisting 
eitlier of the whole house, or of a 
limited number of members, accord- 
ing to tlie importance of the bill. 
Tliis committee is to report their 
opinion of the bill, with the amend- 
ments, to the house, the chairman 
having put every clause to the ques- 
tion ; the chairman delivers the re- 
port of the committee to the clerk of 
parliament, who reads the amend- 
ments ; ,and the speaker puts the 
question, wdicther they shall be read 
a second time ? If that be agreed to, 
lie reads the amendments, and puts 
the question, whether the bill, so 
amended, shall be engrossed, and 
read a third time some other clay? 
After the bill has been read a third 
time, tlie speaker puts the last ques- 
tion, whether the bill shall pass V If 
a majority of voices are for it, then 
the bill passes, and it is sent up to 
the lords ; if it be amended by the 
lords, it is sent hack to tlie commons 
for their concurrence; and if they 
demur, a conference takes place in 


the Painted Chamber, between cer- 
tain deputed members from each 
house : wdicn they have agreed, the 
bill is rchdy to receive the royal 
assent. 

The Abolition of Neoko Sla- 
VEKY in our West India colonies w^as 
finally effected 18iJ4 ; and tlie out- 
line of that proceeding will be found 
in the liistory of the present reign. 

Tumult in the Kikk of Scot- 
land, 1835. — There had existed in 
the kirk, from the period of the act 
of queen Anne, 17Jt2, which regu- 
lated the law of pres(*ntatioii to bene- 
fices, a considerable disposition to dis- 
pute the right of the civil power to 
compel the acoej)tai)ce by tin* re- 
spective presbyteries of persons, how- 
ever (pialilied in order to their in- 
duction, to kirk livings ; and in 
1835 the General Assembly passed 
what is styled ‘ the Veto Act,’ u most 
illegal encroacliment on the civil 
right of patronage. Under the op- 
j)osing banners of non^mtmaionhsts and 
hitrusUmulH, with the titles to the re- 
spective partisans of hlifhfiurti and 
vmderates^ a polemical controvt'rsy 
then commenced, which, in the judg- 
ment of the sober, foreliodes, if not 
the actual ruin of the *kirk, at least 
the expulsion of the majority of its 
ministers. How the General As- 
sembly could aholfeh an act of parlia- 
ment by th(!ir own authority (for 
tliey issued a command to all the 
presbyteries to disobey the act of 
1712) remains to be sfiown ; but it 
is clear that the kirk thus refuses to 
fulfil one of the most important of 
the conditions on which she was' 
taken into alliance with the state, 
and so necessarily forfeits all privi- 
leges of such alliance. How far it 
may be wise for the parliament to 
set aside its own act of 1712, and the 
Veto Act of 1 835, as both of them are 
encroachments from opposite quar- 
ters upon the contract made? at the 
Union, is anothfir question. There 
are wdio consider that such a course 
is the only merciful one to save the 
kirk ; as, Ijy falling back upon the 
kirk laws of 1649 (when the General 
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Assembly, j list after the Great’Rcbel- 
lion, was in a position to exhibit and 
maintain tlie real principles of pres- 
byterianism), security would, it is 
alleged, be given ibr the introduction 
of lit ministers. The congregation 
would liave power to reject the pa- 
tron’s nominee for adeq^mte reanons^ 
but not for catiselexs prcjivdices^ — the 
church courts being judges of the 
adequacy of the reasons assigned in 
(‘very case. Certainly the non-in- 
trusion party might he satisfied witli 
so great a concession ; for the abso- 
lute veto, if allowed to nullify the 
w'hol(!soine control of ecclesiastical 
authority, must tend indefinitely to 
strengthen every popular error and 
evil tc'iidency, and, by llic mutual rc- 
fiection of baneful infiuences, must 
inflect both the toacliers and the 
taught with one common and incur- 
able cornqition. The final decision 
of the housti of lords, ineanwliile, 
1842, in ‘ the Auchterarder case,’ hits, 
by the unanimous concurring judg- 
ment of the law peers in the upper 
branch of the legislature, ruled it to 
he imperative on every Scottisli pres- 
bv tery, as ‘ bound and Jistrieted’ by 
t!i(^ ancient as w^ell as modern sta- 
tutes of the*relilm, to ‘take on trials* 
every person legally presented to a 
Scotch benefice. This decision has 
found that (while so taking upon 
trials the presentee) life, literature, 
and doctrine, are the sole criteria by 
wlilcli his conipet(*ncy to discimrge 
the dutit?s of a parish minister are to 
he tested ; and it utterly di.scards, as 
a mere phantom of non-intrusion 
braiiLs, the idea that acceptability to 
the parishioners, to a majority of 
such parishioners, or to any portion 
of ill cm whatsoevcir, can be admitted 
as a sine qtui non, in judging of the 
competency referred to. Tliis deoir 
siou, in short, ought to be regarded 
as ultimate; since, with all costs 
against the party who. appealed the 
case from the court of session, it con- 
firms the decree oT the court below, 
and declares conclusively, that wher- 
ev(ir a presbytery refuses or delays to 
act on the principle here laid down. 
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it is liable, both to the presentee and 
the patron, in pecuniary damages of 
the heaviest description. The Auch- 
terarder case, wjis one wdierein the 
earl of Kinnoul, as patron, presented 
to the presbytery of Auchterarder the 
reverend Robert Young as a minis- 
ter ; and the majority of that presby- 
tery rejecting the presentee, tiie earl 
laid his damages at 18,000/. The 
non-intrusion, or high-flying party, 
must thus have been mulcted 20,000/, 
at the least, in a single trial of the 
great question. It is very evident 
that, should the non-intriisionists be 
allowed to liolcl their ground, th(?y 
will restore the ancient fanaticism of 
the covenanters — the high church 
party in the kirk being analogous, 
by tiieir hatred of catholicity and 
church-unity, to tlie low-cliurch di- 
vision of the English establishment. 
The chief highfliiu's we believe to be 
Drs, CliandltM', (Jandlcjish, and Gor- 
don, and Messrs. (Tuihrics (hinning- 
ham, and Dunlop : the chief mode- 
rates, Drs. Bryc(% Cooke, and Ro- 
bertson. 

Law of Rkpoum of Engurh Cor- 
porations PASSFO, iSJio. — This bill 
w'as carried with as much regard to 
municipal rights as could be ('\j)ected 
(se(‘ JRdgn <f llcnn/ Vll.f That re- 
form was needed, after tiic lapse of 
years, is cl(*ar (uiougli ; and that this 
has been ('ffcM'ted without a resort to 
popular elections, and their conse- 
quent evils, is matter of rejoicing. 
As it is of the lirst importance to 
retain a sakitaiy reverence, not only 
for })rc.scription and establishment, 
but also for those general rules and 
admitted maxims, wdiich have only 
l)(‘comc universally n^coived, because 
the e^pe.Tience of men has proved 
their utility, and has thus made them 
the landmarks of human reason and 
prudence, so it is manifest to common 
sense that, in the extraordinary vari- 
ableness of mundane affairs, such 
ca.ses are likely to arise, as may ren- 
der it much more wise to depart from 
a rule, however rigid, than to observe 
it. Tlio calls for the change am 
only be looked for in mutters where- 
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in the great and acknowledged good 
of maintaining the prescription is so 
evidently overweighed by the enor- 
mity of the present abuse, or In the 
greater advarrtage which would re- 
sult from a new practice, as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of every fair 
reasoncr by which course the public 
good w'ould be most cftcctually pro- 
moted. All we can concede to a 
general principle, or proscriptive 
claim, in such eases, is, that we must 
fully and fairly take into view the 
true nature and value of such prin- 
ciple, and therefore make a full 
allowance for the manner in wliicli 
the })reccdent may act in affecting 
other times and other interests : we 
may consider it, in fact, as a very 
serious thing to make tliese prece- 
dents, and we must never admit them 
but where the contrary good is not 
only very clear and distinct, but very 
great and prepondinating. 

Return' of Halley’s Comet, 
1835, — Dr. Halley determined the 
parabolic elements of a comet whicli 
appeared in his time, 108*2 ; and as 
these were found to correspond very 
nearly with those of two comets which 
had respectively appeared in 1531 
and 1007 (a lapse of betw*een sevc'nty- 
livc and seventy-six. years), he con- 
cluded that the tliree orbits belonged to 
the same identical comet. Up to this 
period nothing certain was know^n of 
the laws of the cometary system : 
comets, in the main, being regarded 
as meteors, which, soon after th(»ir 
appearance in the heavens, were ab- 
sorbed by the sun. A new era, 
therefore, in astronomy began, when 
it w'as presumed tfiat comets were as 
solid as, and only more eccentric 
than, other planets. As Halley pre- 
dicted, the same comet returned, 
1759, the attraction of the planets 
having occasioned it to take a certain 
number more of days in returning to 
the perihelion, than in the preceding 
revolution. Its parabolic elements 
were found accordingly to be a little 
altered from those of its former visit, 
precisely as bad b(;en calculated by 
the astronomer, Clairault. M. Da- 


moiseau next calculated the return 
to the ]>cri]ielion oi» tlie next occa- 
sion to recpiire 28,007 days ; and this 
still more accurate reckoning agreed 
with the cornet’s return in the au- 
tumn of 1835. 

Reduction of NewspArEJi Stamps. 
— In 183G (7 William IV.), the 
stamp-dutv on new'spapers in Eng- 
land, which had been gradually raised 
from IcL to 4d,, w^as at once reduced 
again to Id, The total numher of 
stamps issued in one year for the 
new^spapors of the whole United 
Kingdom is about 5(3,000,000 ; of 
which 30,000,000 are for London 
journals. The ‘ Times’ London news- 
paj>er is nndoiiljtedly at the head of 
the British public press, whether lus 
regards circulation, authentic and 
carl}^ information, or ‘ editorial’ ta- 
lent, if w'o may coin a word. More- 
over, tliere is a liberal dealing on the 
part of the directors of that journal, 
a civility, consideration, and wi.^li to 
oblige, whicli, with reasonable charge's, 
W’ould induce any person riesiroiis of 
obtaiiiiiig advantage through the me- 
dium of a ncw^;paner, tt) adveitist' 
therein. So kind has been the di>- 
position of the said directors to aid 
the public institutions’ of the metro- 
polis, particularly' the bchoc>l of 
Christ’s hospital, whose jmpils they 
have greatly employed at the pn'ss, 
tliatthe bisliopof London and otlu'is 
resolved to ex])ress their sense of 
such laudable conduct by a public 
testimonial, 1842. A sum of money 
W'as raised, and it w’as ultimately 
agreed that ‘ The Times Testimonial’ 
should be imhodiod in a })erpetual 
gift to tlie before-named royal school, 
by certain exhibitions to either uni- 
versity*, entitled ‘Times’ scholarships.’ 
Since the reduction of the duty, the 
‘ Times’ newspaper has commonly 
issued daily, during tlie session of 
parliament, a double paper, that is, 
eight pages of six columns each. The 
printed area of the whole paper (botli 
sides) is more thain 1 1^ Sfpiare feet, 
or a space of nearly 5 feet by 4 ; and 
on a rough estimate, it contains about 
113,000 words, which is equal to 
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(allowing for difference of size in the 
type) about 200 8vo pages of com- 
mon book printing. TIte ‘ Times’ is 
printed by st(»am power, and its press 
is capable of giving off* 2500 copies 
ill an hour, perfect — that is, printed 
on both sides ; so that an impression 
of 12,500 can be completed in five 
lioiirs. The paper is generally put 
to i»res5 at five in the morning ; at 
li.ilf-past six publication commences; 
and at ten the wdiolc impression is 
ready to be i.ssued to the public. Mr. 
Jlabbage, after describing the manner 
ill wliicii cight-and-forty columns are 
formed into eight pages, and placed 
oih tlie platform of tlie printing-ma- 
ciurie, says, ‘ Ink is rapidly supplied 
1o the moving types by the most 
pi'rfect mechanism ; four attendants 
incessantly introduce the edges of 
large slieets of white paper to the 
j 11 net ion of two great rollers, which 
st'eni to devour them with unsated 
appi'tite ; other rollers convey thorn 
to tlie type already inked, and having 
brought tlieni into rapid and succes- 
sive contact, re-ilerncr them to four 
other assistants, completely i>rinted 
by the almost mornenlaiy touch,’ 
I'ifteen or sixteen gentlemen are ein- 
pbiyed by the * Times,’ for the pur- 
pose of reporting the debates in par- 
liament ; (itliers are engaged to re- 
port till' trials in the courts of law, 
examination*^ and eonvietions before 
l»oliee magistrate^, and to furnish ac- 
( ounls of all public moeting=? of any 
inti'vest or importaiiee, both in Lon- 
don and the proviuee.s. When any 
important debate is expected in either 
houst! of parliament, four reporters 
are engagi'd by the ‘Times’ for tht' 
lords, and four for the commons, the 
prc>eess of reporting being the same 
in each house. The first reporter 
taki's notes for an hour, before tlie* 
end of which time the second reporter 
is by lii« side, and ready to succeed 
him. 'I'hc first then hastens to the 
‘ Times office, to write out his notes 
ut length for tlie compositors ; the 
second remains for an hour, and then 
hurries away (in a coach or cab) like 
the former; while the third is taking 


notes for another hour, and he is 
followed in the same manner by the 
fourth. The first reporter is now 
ready to succeed tlie fourth ; he takes 
notes for an hour, and is followed 
up by the second, and so on till 4hc 
lionsc breaks up. By this process, 
the whole of a series of debates, which 
began at four or five in the afternoon, 
and continued till three or four in 
the morning, is issued to the public 
xvithin a few hours of the time when 
the debate terminated. Few of the 
best reporters ever ise short- hand, 
save for notes that are employed 
rather as an assistance to the memory 
in giving an abstract of the speeches, 
than in reporting them as they were 
spoken. All the other London pa- 
pers have reporters, but of course on 
a smaller scale. The lowest price 
charged for an advertisement in the 
‘ Times,’ is 5^., with the exception of 
servants xvanting places, which are 
only 4.V. If it exceed four lines, Cr/. 
is charged for every additional line, 
till it reaches the length of about 
twenty lines. When it exceeds this 
length, the rate of charge is increased, 
the longest advertisements being 
('barged at the highest rate. One 
hundred person.^, including three 
editors, the fifteen or sixteen report- 
ers, three or four readers, three! or 
four clerks, twelve attendants on the 
machinery, about fifty compositors, 
besides foreign correspondents, news- 
collectors, and agents, are constrmtly 
employed by the esnililishment of 
tlie ‘ Times.’ There are in London 
ten daily, ihivty-throcj weokh^ four 
three-times-u-week, and three tw'ice- 
a-week papers, besides the ‘ Times.’ 
The ‘ Times’ lias of course the great- 
est sale of any paper, being nearly 
12,000 per day, and about 500 adver- 
tisein(!nts ; tlie ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
the next, the sale of wdiich averages 
7000 per day, and 200 advertise- 
ments. Of the weekly papers, the 
* Weekly Dispatch’ sells the most, 
averaging 51,000 per w’eek ; the 
‘ Wckly Chronicle,’ 82,000 ; ‘ Bell’s 
Lif(‘ in London,’ 20,000 ; and ‘ Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger/ 17,000. As re- 
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spects what is called ‘ the liberty of 
the press,’ we confess that a certain 
discretion allowed to journalists is a 
most valuable boon to the coniinu- 
nity : but, as may be seen by the 
laipge sale of the mjem)r weekly jour- 
nals, it is clear that ‘ licentiousness,’ 
is understood by the word ‘liberty’ 
among the great of newspaper- 
readers below the respectable classes. 
For the sake of religion, morals, and 
common tudt^r and decency, and for 
the protection of the interests of the 
better journals, those now in powder, 
not being, like the late ministers, 
negligent of such matters, would do 
W(?U to devise a reConn of so c\ iderit 
and so dangcTous an abuse. 

The London University char- 
tered, — The charter includes 
what w as originally called the ‘ Lon- 
don University,’ founded in Gower- 
street, 1827, and ‘ King’s Colleg(‘.’ 
founded at Somerset-house, 1829; 
and, as a joint institution, it is oni- 
powTred to grant academical degrees 
to such as >hall have acipiirt'd, in 
the estimation of the senate, pro- 
ficiency in literature, science, and 
art. Both institutions Ijad their ori- 
gin at the moment of the rage for 
founding joint-stock schools ; a mania 
which ruined hundreds of private es- 
tablishments fo]‘ education in and 
around the metropolis, in a brief 
period of tim(‘. The * London Uni- 
versity’ having proposed a plan of 
tuition, without exclusivern^ss as to 
religious tenets, King’s College was 
projected by a party of churchmen, 
to counteract tlic evil influence of 
the project ; and the issue was ha{)- 
pily in favour of the latter. Neither 
party, however, can be praised for 
any great display of tenderness to- 
wards old-established vested interests. 

Revolution in Buemah, 1837. — 
In consequence of frequent attacks 
of hypochondriasis, the king of Ava 
(or Burinah) was compelled to leave 
the government greatly in the bands 
of his chief (pieen and her brother, 
Menthagyi, lioth persons of low ori- 
gin, and conseq\;eril]y, not of the 
royal Mood, who soon deprived the 


king’s son and brothers of all share in 
the power and patronage of the state, 
substituting their own relations and 
friends into the principal offices. 
At length the king's eldest brother, 
Tharawadi, indignant at being thus 
supplanted, leagued (under the plea 
of securing the succession to his ne- 
phew — the rightful heir after the 
king.) with Nga Yek, and otlier 
robbcr-clii(?fs, to aid him in raising 
foices wherewith to surprise Ava ; 
and the queen’s ministers having dis- 
covered the plot, the prince, on the 
night of Feb. 24th, 1837, escaped 
with his family and 400 armed fol- 
lowers from Ava across the Frawadi 
to the opposite town of Isagain, and 
thence to Mouttshobo, Alompra’s old 
capital, fifty miles distant from Ava. 
Tharawadi here found his adherents 
daily increase, even many of the royal 
soldiery joining him ; and he soon 
openly declared his intention of driv- 
ing out his brother, as wdJ as the 
queen and Menthagyi, I'rom the 
period of the war hetwT^en the Eng- 
and the Burmese, 1824, the Bri- 
tish government in India luul kept a 
resident minister at the Ava court; 
and lieut.-col. Henry Burney wtis 
now in that capacity. The colonel 
had been strictly enjoined l>v bis go- 
vernment to preserve himself neutral 
in tlie present dispute ; and wdien he 
found no chance of saving British 
property and life, he, after in vain 
labouring to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, induced the king, his 
family, and ministers, to yield Ava to 
the superior forces of the prince, and 
retire with himself to Rangoon. Tha- 
rawadi, however, wlio was on liis 
march to Ava, stipulated, on finding 
Ids brotlier consent so <*asily to re- 
linquish Ills capitfil and crown, that, 
to prove no Ireachery was intended 
against him, thirteen of tiie chief 
ministers and officers of the king 
(among them Montliagyi,) should 
first go over to Isagain, and surren- 
der theins<dves there to his son, prince 
T,liait/-tong-b!U ; which they accord- 
ingly did in the presence of colonel 
Burney, April 7th. On the 9tb, 
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Tliarawadi put in irons all the kings 1837 (being then uninhabited), by 
ministers wlio liad surrendered, and an American and 300 Sandwich is- 
sent his son, IVhart-ten-gyih, with landers, his followers, on a Jong lease 
2000 iiam, to lake possession of the from tlic government of Cliili, to 
palace and city of Ava. He then which the island belongs, 
assumed the title of king of Yata- Ini>ia-iiobbeii Clothing, 1837. — 
natliainga, a Pali name for Moult- The india-rubber tree, or caoutchoil, 
shoho ; and, surrounding himself with is abundant in Brazil ; and a century 
notorious robbers, hung Maung Baya, ago, the Mexicans used its inspissated 
the individual who had first charged juice in the manufacture of sandals, 
him with treasonable designs against while the Spanish Americans var- 
his brother — in defiance of the re- nished their cloaks with the same, to 
monstrances of colonel Burney, who keep out the rain. In Europe the 
p( Milted out the usurper's guarantee substance was little used l)ut in the 
to tlui British, ‘that the lives of the apparatus of surgeons, and for erasing 
late ministry should he safe if they pencil-marks from paper, until an at- 
snrnmdered.’ On the day after this tempt w'as made, a few years since, 
lin'acli of 1‘aitli, Tliarawadi publicly to form slices, and minor articles of 
executed seven more of the late apparel of it. In J837, however, 
King’s friendsAind some of them in Mr. Mackintosh obtained a patent 
the most barinirous manner. One for the manufacture of great-coats, 
was sawn asunder from the head cloaks, and complete dresses of india- 
dovvJiwards ; another had his head riiblier, not composed of the suh- 
ciit open with a hatchet; while the stance alone, hut of stiifis properly 
wife of the latter, for liaving pcj- prepared to receive a lining of it; 
titioned for licr husband’s life, was j and so nearly saturated witli the ca- 
beaten to death with clubs I Finding outchou do such stufis become, that 
iiitreaty useless, and not being in a they are impervious to rain, and ex- 
condition to use forc<% colonel Burney, tremely durable. As the faculty, 
whom Tliarawadi to a certain extent however, consider india-rubber cloth- 
n'spected, solicited permission, under ing to check the perspiration of 
the plea of ill-licalth, (for wdiich there the body, and to be thus productive 
was some ground,) to remove all tlie of injury, all vestments of ‘ Mackin- 
British to Rangoon ; and the usurp- tosh’ materials should be made large, 
er, (whose })rivate resolution was to so as not to press the under apparel, 
drive all the English from Bunnah,) The caoutchou clogs will perhaps be 
not only readily assented, but issued found the most useful article of india- ’ 
or(i<‘rs that boats, and every attention rubber dress : no w'ct can penetrate 
and facility should be afforded, to them. In J770, a cubical piece of 
enable the colonel to travel to Ran- half an inch of india-rubber cost 
gnon in a manner .suitoble to his three shillings, and was only to be 
office, May 14th. bought at one or tw^o shoj)s in Lon- 

Tiin Isle of Juan Feknandez, don : now it is imported by tons, and 
the scene of Robinson Crusoe’s ro- sells at about fourpence the pound, 
maiitic adventures, was colonized, 

parallel reigns. 

Toukev under Mahmud IL,Khan, after murdering Mustafa IV., the cx- 
— Bairacter Paclia, head of the tur- sultan, blew himself into the air by 
bulent janizaries who had raised Mah- means of gunpowder, with several of 
mud to the throne, 1808, sujiposcd he his followers, in the house where his 
could reduce liis corps to obedience enemies had attacked him. Mahmud 
as easily ;is he had roused them to re- retained the throne, by pacifying the 
hellion ; but they rose upon him in janizaries, and in J809 made peace 
great force, and the frantic wretch, i with England. After the w'ar witlj 
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Austria had been resumed, Turkey 
lost Silistria, Schumla, and Varna, 
1810; and ill 1811, Kutiisov having 
compelled Ahmed, tlic Turkish gene- 
ral, to capitulate, witli his whole 
army, a peace was concluded, by 
wdiich Bessarabia (one of the most 
fertile districts in Europe), with a 
great part of Moldavia, were ceded to 
Russia. To this disgraceful treaty 
succeeded a period of intestine coni- 
iriotiori, more fatal than war to the 
Ottoman empire. The defection of 
Albania, 1820, under AH Pacha, had 
deprived the Porte of her best infan- 
try ; and the English, with a sympa- 
thizing, but then questionable policy, 
which seemed more regardful of Rus- 
sian interests than of Grecian eman- 
cipation, encouraged, in 18-2], that 
agitation which at lengtli cffe(‘te(l the 
dismemberment of Grccci^ from Tur- 
key, and caused the min of the Turk- 
ish navy. In 1825, Mahmud made his 
grand coup d'etat in the d(»struction 
of the janizaries, who, like the Ro- 
man praetorian guard, had so long 
acted as dictators of the empire ; and 
the Turkish nation was still in tlie j 
stupefaction which follow's such ca- 
tastrophes, when its wliole energies 
became aroused to meet a llussiaii 
invasion, 1828. An enonnous army 
of veterans was arrayed against tlie 
Turks, romniancU^d by Wittgenstein, 
and animated by the presence of their 
emperor ; to which the sultan had 
nothing but raw and urKlisci])liried 
levies to oppose, without one officer 
who had oven a name in Europe, 
IHie Russians, however, had no 
sooner laid siege to Varna, than the 
Asiatic cholera appeared in tlu'ir 
ranks, and a precipitate retreat was 
commenced. The sick were left to 
perish on the roads; and from the 
total want of forage, above 
horses were lost. Dicbitsch took the 
command of the Russians in the cam- 
paign of 1H2J); and having surrounded 
and almost killed to a man the main 
Turkish army under R(»dschid Pacha, 
entered Adrianople. The pestilence 
DOW buist forth again with fury ; the 
Russian officers and soldiers were 


dying by hundreds ; and had the 
pacha of Scutari, wd)o was inarching 
upon their flank at the head of 8(),0rf(> 
men, arrived a w'eck earlier, the Rus- 
sians must all have found their graves 
on the scene of their triiunpli. The 
consternation at Con.stantino[)hs 
caused by the proximity of the Rus- 
sians, was increased by a conspiracy 
of the surviving friends of the janiza- 
ries ; and the sultan sent od' an am- 
bassador to Adrianople, to olitain 
peace on any tcu'ms. A treaty w^as 
accordingly concluded in Septi'Uiher, 
and a contest closed, in which the 
Russians alone had lost 150,01)0 iiicn. 

A brief period of tran(]uiljity 
ensued, hut only to make more strik- 
ing a calamity equal in extent to any 
[ former \ imitation upon Mahmud. Me- 
1 licmet Ali, paclui of Eg\])t, had fur 
I many years displayed an inclination 
to scorn the declines <»f tlie l^urte ; 
and in 1883. on Ixdng r(‘quire(i by 
the sultan to refrain from waning 
with the pacha, of Syria, he boldly 
declared himself independent sov(‘- 
leign of Egypt. (The Uisuewill be 
found in the article Rcrafl of Etptp(.) 
Melieniet Ali, howe\er, was not re- 
cognised by any of tlu' European 
pow'crs ; so that lii.s independence' 
was a mere profession, Inyond lln‘ 
circumstance of being allowe'd to 
pay a certain annual tribute to tlie 
sultan for both Egypt and Syria, in 
the manner of a cunqnereil country, 
in lieu of receiving a stipc'iid from 
the Porte, and acctiunting for tin' 
proceeds of liis pachalie. The re- 
mainder of Mabmud’s redgn was 
passed in comparative peace , and 
just as he w'as threatened by a fivth 
cncroacliment on the ]iart of the re- 
bellious paella, against whom lie ur- 
gently appealed to England, his an- 
cient ally, for aid, death put a p<'- 
riod to his fears (aged 54) 

The political cliaracter of Mah- 
mud will be estimated with diffi- 
culty. The lirst Turk gifted with ex- 
tensive views of policy, he laboured 
to liken his people to the other 
nation.s of tlie civilised world, and 
risked his sincerity as a Moslirn by 
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siippliintini:; tlic nnimportaiit prac- ! 
tices of liis faith with Christian iisapjos. 
Bells, hitiicrto discjustful to the fol- 
lowers of the proplict, Mahmud in- 
trodticed about his palace ; the Otto- 
man costume was laid aside among 
Ills soldiery for the European military 
habit ; insurance companies were per- 
mitted as a guard against fire, in con- 
tempt of one of the greatest doctrines 
of tljc Jhlam, which 

inad(‘ it sinful to provide against such 
corititigencies. The immolation of 
lb<* janizaries at once displayed both 
Maluniurs energy of mind, and the 
ready ob(nli('ncc lie could exact from 
tlui l>ulk of his people ; and, far from 
li.iving loosened his hold upon their 
idfectlons by many previous inno- 
vations, this last daring reform shows 
him to have liad their unvarying and 
nmiualilied support. That his em- 
pire declined in jmwer, notwithstand- 
ing his vigorous altemjits to give it 
stability, is to he attributed to the 
disturbed state of continental affairs 
throughout his reign, Europe’s vary- 
ing policy, and, above all, that defec- 
tion of allies of which Mahmud had 
such good cause to complain. 

The personal character of Mah- 
mud was considerably opposed to 
that we might expect in tlie intrepid 
:i!jd <'nergetic refoimer of his country; 
tor wiiile, as the latter, he was stern, 
and resolved, 1o a degree of actual 
ferocity, he was all gentleness and 
eU'gance in his general intercourse 
with both his court and foreign visi- 
ters tluTcto. ‘His features,’ observes 
l^irdoe, wdio was at Constanti- 
nople in 1837; * were good and 

strongly marked : his eye bright and 
pi{M‘ciiig. As in Japan the popular 
la lief is firm that the sovereign never 
dies, so, in Turkey, the monarch is 
never permitted to think fie can 
grow old. Never did potentate lend 
hims(‘lf to the delicious cheat more 
lovingly than did sultan Mahmud, 
who, with all his energy, was the vic- 
tim of the most consummate personal 
vanity. What will John Bull say to 
a Turkish emperor who painted white 
and red, and who underwent all the 
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anxieties of a costly toilet daily? 
Tliink of the imiuolator of the jani- 
zaries, the reformer of a might}' em- 
pire, as a consumer of co.smetics, and 
as a sacrificing Ingh-priest at the altar 
of sedf-adornment ! I saw iiini on 
horseback ; and he sat in his saddlt; 
with a gentlemanlike ease. In his f(‘z 
he wore an aigrette of diamonds, sus- 
taining a beautiful cluster of peacocks’ 
feathers. An ample bine cloak was 
filing gracefully across his .shoulder's, 
the collar of which was one mass of 
jewels ; and on tlie third finger (d‘ 
Ids left hand glittered the largest 
brilliant I ever rcmeinber to have 
seen.’ 

France ihiring the Thbee Days. 
— We iiave shown, in the previous 
reign (j)age 307), that king (.-barlcs 
X., in his zeal to restore the reli- 
gious and other institutions which 
had been maintained in his country 
up to the time of the revolution, hacl 
permitted his injudicious nltra-tory 
ministers, at the head of whom was 
prince Polignac, to publish, after 
some little liesitation, three ordi- 
nances, for which the minds of a peo- 
ple', accustomed for nearly half a cen- 
tury to the free enjoyment of opi- 
nion on every subject, were wholly 
unprepared. At an early hour on 
the morning of Monday, July tlu'. 
2<>th, 1830, the obnoxious docu- 
ments received that announcement 
from the government press, whicli 
admitted of no recall. While most 
of the inhabitants of Paris were yet 
asleep, the • Bulletin des Lois’ and 
the ‘ Monitcur’ already exhibited, in 
imperishable typography, those man- 
dates which were to prove the signals 
of a new rcvoliition-~swiftcr, and, 
cfstvm parUiiis, more sweeping in its 
modus operand} than the former, l^he 
count do Chabrol- V’olvic, the prefect 
of the Seine, was astounded on see- 
ing them about five o’clock in the 
morning, in the former of these publi- 
cations. He had entertained no ap- 
prehension of any thing of the sort ; 
liaving in fact, like other deputies, 
received his letter jof summons to the 
deliberations of the chamber only on 
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the evening before. Marshal Mar- 
mont himself, commandant of the 
Parisian district, who was destined 
to act so conspicuous a part in the 
subsequent events of the week, had 
as yet received no intimation of those 
itieasares on tlie part of liis master, 
in the consequences of which he w^as 
to be so serioii.sl3' involved. lie was 
at the royal palace at St. Cloud wdien 
M.'de Komicroivski, one of his aides- 
de-camp, ha\ing just been informed 
of the pul>lication of the ordinances 
by an officer in tlie guards, came to 
him with tlu' news as he sat at break- 
fast. The marshal’s instant excla- 
mation was, that it w'as not possible 
the report could be true. He tlien 
sent Kornicrowski to the due de 
Duras, to ask him for the * Moni- 
tcur but tlie duke stated that no- 
body but the king liad yet had a 
copy. About half-past eleven Mar- 
mont set out for Paris, not having 
yet been able to obtain a sight of the 
newspaper. M. dc Guise, chief of 
battalion, was with him at his house 
in the capital, when he first cast his 
eyes over the impatiently sought*for 
pages. After perusing them, lie left 
home to go to the Institute, with the 
intention of returning thence to St. 
Cloud. Here he met his friend, M. 
Arago. ‘ Well,’ said he to that sci- 
entific person, ‘ you perceive things 
are proceeding as I had foreseen. 
Tlie ministers have driven matters to 
extremities. You, how'cver, have 
only to mourn in your capacity of a 
citizen and good Frenchman; but 
how much greater cause have T to 
lament, who, as a soldier, shall per- 
liaps be obliged to throw away my 
life for acts which I have consistently 
opposed!’ M. Bayeux, advocate-ge- 
neral of the royal court, whose situa- 
tion might have seemed to have en- 
titled liim to an early communication 
of their intentions by the ministers, 
only lieard of the publication of the 
ordinances about noon. The intelli- 
gence n^ached him at his own house 
by the ordinary channels. He im- 
mediately proceeded to the Palais de 
Justice, expecting to find that some 


especial instructions had been left 
tlierc for him : but there was not a 
line, Witli such extraordinary and 
unaffected unconsciousness of the re- 
sult that would follow wdiat they were 
doing, did the cabinet go forward 
with an enterprise that all cool and 
rational persons saw, from the ac- 
knowledged condition of the public 
mind, to he one of actual madness ! 
While trampling under foot the con- 
stitution which had been solemnly 
granted by Louis X VIIL, they thought 
a breach of faitli so manifestl}' fla- 
grant, a matter too trifling to be no- 
ticed by Uac most fickle and uncer- 
tain ptiople in the whole world ; «7nd 
no proof of this thouglnlcss conduct 
could be more convincing, than their 
thus leaving the ordinances to tind 
their own way to the othei high au- 
thorities, as in the ordinary routine 
of unimportant state conmiuniea- 
tions. 

The news of the app<*arance of 
the ordinances spread among the 
general public with a slower pro- 
gress than it might he supposed 
so extraordinary an event would 
have commanded. But the fact is, 
that the ‘ Moniteur’ is but litth? 
read in Paris, save by tliose imme- 
diately connected with tlu? govern- 
ment. In the course of tlie day, 
liowever, the paper was seen and 
eagerly perused by great numbers of 
persons in many of the ynincipaf 
cafes ; and the first mob of the eom- 
raonalty noticed was at about two in 
the afternoon, near tlic Palais K03 al, 
when the chief newspaper editors hacl 
been seen to go into and return from 
a liouse, where a temonstrance had 
been hastily prepared for their signa- 
ture. At four o’clock this nonconvse 
appeared suddenly strongly excited 
against the gendarmes about the spot, 
and began assailing lliem, not only 
with cries, but with stones. The sol- 
diers, however, as yet kept their sta- 
tions, without making any attempt to 
drive back the populace. In the 
evening, about eight o’clock, a car- 
riage was stopped by the mob, with 
the expectation of its being that of 
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M, Polignac; but, luckily for the 
premier, it was not his, and, that mi- 
nister being still at St. Cloud, an at- 
tack was made only on the windows 
of his residence in the ca 2 )ital, which, 
by ten o’clock, could not boast an un- 
spared pane. In the course of that 
night the peoiile also assailed the 
Hotel dv. Finance in the Rue do Ri- 
voli, and one or two other public 
buildings ; but the damage was still, 
by tlu; vigilance of the gendarnurs, 
confined to the windows. The next 
dawn ushered in the first of the 
'J'iJiiKii Days, to wliich the ejiithet 
‘ glorious’ has been since attached 
by tile sentimental, enieute-loving, 
I'Voiich ; Imtas it would fill a volume 
to record all the movements and 
counft r-movements of mob and sol- 
diery during that brief period, we 
must content ourselves witli a mere 
(Uitiine of proceedings. 

Tlie days were 'fuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, the 27th, 
2/sth, and 29tli (»f July. The main 
portion of Tuesday passed away 
without any (‘special overt acts, 
'i'lic stre(‘ts wer(^ crammed with 
mob ; and not the least noisy 
among the ci'owds were the printers 
and conipo>itors of the now sup- 
pressed journals, who formed an ac- 
tive body of incit(*rs to violence. The 
app(*avaiice of tiie military tow^ards 
<iv(‘niijg, enabled the stcirm which had 
for so many liouts been brewing, to 
bin si forth. Attacks were made 
from the tojis of gatew'ays and houses 
on the troops wdth ponderous mis- 
sik-s, tli<> latter were compelled to 
fire, and nunuM'ous lives were spec*dily 
lost. I’he streets were, however, at 
length cl(}arod ; and when the mili- 
tary r(‘turncd, after this duty, to their 
barracks, marshal Marmont, as com- 
mander of Paris, wrote a letter to* 
king (.'harlcs, congratulating him on 
the restoration of trarifpiillity. So 
little* had tlie monarch apj>rehended 
any thing of disturbance, that he had 
be<‘n all the morning jiursuing his fa- 
vourite diversion of the chase ; and 
so alike iinexpectant of a rise were 
tlie ministry, that tiiey had taken no 


steps whatever for strengthening the 
garrison of the capital. They endea- 
voured, vainly enough, when the fight 
of the evening hail commenced, to 
stay the commotion by an ordinance 
which declared Paris in a state of 
siege. The friends of order were* 
soon satisfied tliat th(? triumph of the 
royalists was delusive ; for scarcely 
had the troops withdrawn (now 
nearly dark), when every lamp and 
most of the windows in Paris were 
broken ; the streets were barricaded 
in all jiarts, by overturning carts, &c., 
in lines across them ; arms were seized 
from the gunsmiths’ sliops, the tliea- 
tres, and (wen from the police sta- 
tions ; and at length the arsenal and 
pow'dcr-magazine were resigned to 
the insurgents. It is clear tliat the 
citizens w^c're now uniting to second 
the violent intentions of the popu- 
lace, and to bring on a sanguinary 
struggle in the morning. 

At length that morning (Wednes- 
day, the second day,) dawned ; and 
marshal Marmont beheld with alarm 
the tri-color flag, the banner of re- 
volution, waving from the towers of 
the cathedral de Notre Dame, and 
the preparations that had been made 
during the night, on every side, for 
an obstinate resistance. He instantly 
sent oft’ a messenger to the king, 
with a letter, recommending to his 
majesty and the ministers measures 
of conciliation ; but as, after waiting 
two lioiirs, lie received no reply, he 
jjrepared to act agjiinst the insur- 
gents, as directed by his i)revious in- 
structions. Dividing his force into 
four columns, he ordered them to 
make circuits through the principal 
district^ occupied by the barricaded 
mobs, with a view" of clearing the 
streets, as on the preceding evening ; 
and the issue was a series of the most 
sanguinary conflicts, in all of which^ 
the soldiers were beaten. Of course 
this arose' from the manifest reluctance 
of tlie troops of the line to fire upon 
their countrymen ; some of them po- 
sitivcljj refused to act at all : and, in 
many instances, parties of eight and 
ten of them at a time walked over to 
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the ranks of tlie insurgents, and ac- 
tually joined them in living upon their 
own recent associates ! W lien evening 
closed, the faithful portion of king 
Charles’s army had been sorely boateii 
at every point ; and, wliat added to 
*thc misery of those devoted soldiers, 
— kept to their duty as tliey had been 
by the higher sentiments of their 
leader, marshal Marmont — no provi- 
sion was made for their comfortable 
refreshment after the toils and expo- 
sures of tlic day — while all the houses 
in Paris wore freely thrown open to 
tiic insurgents, who were abundantly 
supplied with every thing they re- 
quired. 

Ihe curiosity of the reader wall 
have been already siiffici('ntl 3 ’ ex- 
cited, to inquire what the devoted 
monarch and his immediate family 
had been doing at St. Cloud, wliile 
tliese dread till scenes were enacting 
in the capital. It was but a lmst 3 ' 
imitation of the terrific passages at 
Versailles and in the same capital, 
during the Great Revolution— wave 
indeed of that same conviihaon as 
W'as this * three da)'s” cmnttc, M. de 
Peyronnet, one of the ministers, ac- 
knowledges in print, that he .saw the 
king w'liile he vras at St. (.-loud, in 
the early ])art <»f ^Vednesday ; hut 
that he held no conversation with his 
majesty on the events wdiieh had 
taken place in the capital. He ra- 
ther singularly excuses himself for 
not havingfelt it his responsible duty 
to tell the king in how dangerous a 
.state Paris was, by affirming tlmt, 
even so late as eight o’clock in the 
evening, lie was not himself in pos- 
session of any positive information 
on that head. (St. Cloud is almost 
a suburb of Paris.) Marshal Mar- 
mont alone, he says, had communi- 
cated to him a few particular?, the 
statement of which was mingled with 
^expressions of hope : ‘ he could not 
therefore venture to give the king 
any details, without the risk of com- 
mitting errors.’ Marmont, however, 
as we have already said, liad himself 
despatched a letter to his majesty in 
the morning of the day alluded to by 


the minister ; and the king had also 
received written reports from prince 
Poiignac, wdiich he liad \vith his owui 
hand answered — so that there could 
be no real ignorance of tlie state of 
things on his majesty’.s part. One of 
tliese reports was conveyed to St. 
Cloud by M. de Komicrowski, be- 
fore-named ; who states that, having 
been introduced into the royal closet, 
he put into his majesty’s hands the 
marshal’s despatch, and verbally gavii 
him an account of the condition in 
wliich things were, remarking that it 
demanded a prompt determination. 
He added, ‘ shots were evmi lin'd at 
me, as the me.ssenger to your- ma- 
jesty, as 1 passed through Pas«y ; not 
by the popiikice, hut by peisons id* a 
superior class. The king ri'plied that 
lie would read the despatcli ; and I 
witlidrew to awMit his orders. At 
the end of twenty minutes 1 was 
called again into the clo^et ; where 
tlie king, without giving me any- 
thing written, charged me to K'll the 
marshal tenir Imii (to liold out well;, 
to re-unite his forces on tlu' Car- 
rousel, and the Place Louis (ininze, 
and to act with masses, ilc' ri'jK'ated 
this last expre.ssiou twii’e. I’lie dii- 
rhess de Berri and the dauphin (tlii' 
ducd’Angouleme) wa'ie present wliih* 
this passed ; but they said nothing.’ 
According to baron Langon, the king 
had, on the Tuesday, after returning 
from the hunt, whicli he had |)nr- 
sned with great spirit, dined with a 
good appetite, and had his usual 
wliist party in the evening. ’’J’lie du- 
chess of Berri wa^ earnest in exliort- 
ing the premier (one of the parly) 
not to be bent from tlui course of 
policy he had entered upon,— but, at 
any cost, to .siqipress the insiirri'C- 
tion. The dauphin, however, im- 
pressed considerable lUK'asiness at the 
symptoms of disaffection which had 
even already been manifested by the 
troops of the line. Tlic same per- 
sonage also tells us that this evening 
was likewise spent by the king as 
usual ; and tliat his majc.^ly even 
gave orders for another hunting- 
party on the morrow. lie was to 
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have limited tliis day, it seems, in the 
of Fontiiinebleau ; but it was 
tboiiglit expedient in the morning to 
coiiiitoract the directions that had 
been given to that effect. King 
Ciiarles and his court had been, in 
truth, in a state of complete delusion, 
eitlicr real or aflected, up to a late 
iiour on the niglit of Wednesday, 
'riiirty-eight gentlemen had dined at 
tile tJil)l(' of the chief officers of the 
liou.s(‘lioJd tliat day, and had joined 
tli(‘ j’oyal assembly in the evening, as 
ii<uaJ, when tile king played at card? ; 
1)11 i his majesty could not induce 
(when urged on the matter by the I 
dauiiliin— one, from his long caieer 
of risks and 'sutlerings, who may 
he truly [irmiouiiced ‘non ignarus 
inali,’) a single person in the apart- 
ment to venture into Paris, and ex- 
amine the stale of affairs. The dau- 
phin. however, ])rivately despatched 
one in whom he could confide, to the 
capital ; but when that messenger bad 
made a faithful n^port of tlio irresolu- 
tion of tlie regiments of the line, the 
only result was an order for the assem- 
bling at St. Cloud, at daybreak on 
the following morning (Tlmrrday), of 
four e(jmpanit‘s of the body-guard, 
and of the battalion of stuaerit» of 
ihc acaihany of St. Cyr with their 
M'hnol battery of guns, wbicii were 
brought from ('oiirhcvoio. In the 
eour>eof Wednesday also, a Madame 
lie INlaille, aetuatei* jry loyalty, con- 
eci\(‘cl tile plan of sending her son, 
di^^gni&cd as a .sen ant, to St. Cloud, 
that he might inform king Charles 
with his own lips of the actual state 
of things in Paris- it being the gene- 
ral opinion of the cpiiet citizens that 
liN majesty was being purposely kept 
by rh(; ministers in gross ignorance of 
the truth. Tiro young mail, after 
oiKounteiing numerous dangers, at 
last arrived at the palace ; when, 
there h(‘ing no reason for any lunger 
])r(‘serving his incognito, he made 
known his real condition in life, and 
the object of liis visit to St. Cloud, 
Ife, liowever, found there was still 
un olistacle and bar to his access to 
the royal presence. The jiccr in wait- 


ing informed him that the attire 
wherein he had come, made it im- 
possible that he could he presented 
to his majesty ; that it was by neg- 
lect of such points of etiquette that 
the former revolution bad b(‘cn 
brought about ; and that, in conse- 
quence, the king had command(‘d 
that no person should be permitted 
to appear in his presence, except in 
full dress. Extravagantly and al- 
most incredibly absurd as this puno- 
tiJioiisnes.s was at such a season, there 
is nothing in what has been relat*'d 
whicli is not fully borne out by other 
accounts w’e have of the last hours of 
(Miaries X.’s infatuated court, 

T 1 ji‘ ‘glorious tliird/ Thursday, 
at length arrived. I'he dawn dis- 
closed the pronii.se of a beautiful 
day ; and the heavens being then 
lightl)' streaked with clouds, it seem- 
ed as if the heat would not be so 
oppressive as it had been on the pre- 
ceding one. The toc.^in of revolu- 
tion liad ceased hut about an hour, 
w‘b(*n its sounds were again heard ; 
not, as before, filling tlie air with 
its clang alone, but mingled with the 
martial noise of drums berating tlie 
rcveUU\ The tread of multitudes luir- 
rying to tlieir several gathering-places, 
ami their repeated cries of ‘ aux 
armes!’ soon added still more tumul- 
luous echoes to this contending din. 
Arrangements had been made during 
the night for giving the advantages 
of organization and discipline to tlie 
popular movement ; and several mi- 
litary cliaracters of distinction liad 
const'iited to place themselves at its 
head. Of these, generals Gerard and 
Oubourg were the two most eminent. 
Though marshal Marmont mu.st have 
been convinced, by the mortifying 
failure that had follow'ed each of in’s 
raaTunjvres on the previous day, that 
no purpose w^as to be attained by 
again sending forth his troops, cither 
to march up and down the streets, or 
to endeavour to occupy insulated po- 
sitions in the more distant parts of 
the city, he had told the ministers, 
at an interview in the night, that he 
could hold out for thirty days in the 
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position she intended to occupy. This 
would afford time, he considered, for 
bringing together whatever reinforce- 
ments might be deemed retpiisite ; 
and ordei's were in fact despatched 
by prince Polignac to Luiieville and 
•St. Omer, for tlie troops composing 
the camps at those pkices to come to 
Paris by forced inarches, and to Vin- 
cennes, for tiie instant transportation 
tiiither of the artillery. The royal 
troops, therefore, marched to ilieir re- 
maining positions at daylight ; and 
the only cliange of the marshal’s plan 
was, tliat his men were now to stand 
wholly on tlie defensive. The battle 
commenced in the neiglibourhood of 
the two palaces. The lirst assailants 
of the royalists had stationed them- 
selves on the quays Mala(piais and 
Voltaire, on the south bank of the 
river, and in the rue du Bac ; and 
from these places tliey kept up a 
loose fire across the water, upon the 
Tuileries and Louvre. The conflict 
here, however, wiis far from being 
characterized by the vivacity which 
the encounters of the preceding day 
liad in general displayed. It was a 
hotter and sterner war which raged 
in the rue St. Honor?. Into this 
street chiefly the bands from the fau- 
bourgs (as the siJmrbs of Paris are 
called, just as Lambeth. Walworth, 
Kennington, Newington, Whitecha- 
pel, the Regent Vpari^ &c., arc the fau- 
bourgs of London and Westminster,) 
seem to liave poured themselves, by 
its numerous cross streets ; and other 
captains besides the distinguished 
military class before-mentioned, ap- 
peared to put themselves at the head 
of these civic columns, and to lead 
them on to the cliarge. These were 
the pupils of the celebrated Poly- 
technic school, wherein politics and 
military tactics were then taiq^lit, to 
the exclusion of religion and ethics ; 
and sixty of its youths had early in 
the morning scaled its walls, and 
hastened to take part in the figlit for 
* liberty.’ Throughout the sequel of 
the combat, these tyros, who had, on 
the strength of their military educa- 
tion, assumed rather than been elect- 


ed to places of command among the 
insurgents, were to be seen, mounted 
commonly on wliite horses, wherc- 
ever (knger was most rife, or com- 
bined science and daring were most 
needed for tlie execution of any en- 
terprise or manceuvre of peculiar dif- 
ficulty or inqiortanco. In the course 
of the morning, the marshal, hojiing 
to stop the efliision of blood, issued a 
proclamation for a suspension of hos- 
tilities ; but when the person sent to 
announce tlie truce to the heads of 
the insurgents, readied the rue de la 
Paix, and explained the olqect of 
his mission, he was unceremoniously 
assaulted and slain by the [>iH>ple. 
We have, however, agreed to be brief 
regarding so afflicting a condition of 
things. Several of tlie hitherto pro- 
tected (garrisoned) edilices of the go- 
vernment and nobility fell into the 
hands of tlie insurgents ; and tlu» 
palace of tlie archbisliop of Paris was 
not spared. A report had betui 
purposely spread, that a number of 
priests, wdio had tak(m refuge there- 
in, had fired from the windows upon 
the jieople ; and this fiction fully 
served the purpose for wliidi it was 
invenUid, namely, to turn the? fiiry of 
the mob upon the clergy. The pa- 
lace was no sooner entca’ed, than the 
work of indiscriminate destruction 
began. Papers, books in gorgeous 
bindings, the sumptu(»us furniture, 
and other articles of iisij and orna- 
ment, with which the archiepiscopal 
residence had been filled, were scat- 
tered about, torn piecenu^al, and 
ejected from the windows into the 
river. At length the Louvre and 
the Tuileries were the determined 
objects of siege, tlie Polytechnic pu- 
pils being now chief in cotnmand. 
While the fight was about those [la- 
laces, two regiments of the line un- 
lixed their Iwyoncts, and went over 
to the rebels in a body ; whereupon 
the populace, thus unexpectedly re- 
inforced, rushed through the gap 
opened to them by the defection of 
their new allies, carried tlie Louvre, 
and then tlie Tuileries by storm, and 
soon after opened from those posi- 
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tions a terrible fire on the columns of 
the royal army beneath. Upon this 
new attack, the soldiers reeled ; and 
their assailants no sooner observed 
tlu*m waver, than, charging them with 
all the impetuosity in their power, 
they compelled them to a precipitate 
retreat. Tliis great success would, 
one might suppose, have put an end 
to the conflict, by consummating the 
triumph of the popular arms; but 
more blood was still to be shed. The 
precipitate rout of the royal forces 
made it inijiossible for the com- 
uiander-in-chief to send intimation of 
the fact even to the posts at the 
ihutk, in the rue St. Honore, or at 
the Palais Iloyal ; and the detach- 
ments occupying these stations, en- 
tirely ignorant of what had taken 
place, kept up the figlit with undi- 
miuished vigour for a considerable 
tiim*. In the rue St. Honord in par- 
tieular, th<* combat continued to be 
of the most sanguinary description ; 
and when the soldiers who had mairi- 
lainod the corner liouses of the rues 
liohan and de rEchelle, were at last 
compelled to yield to the overwhelm- 
ing numh(‘rs of their opponents, they 
were ferociously massacred b}'' tlie in- 
surgents tm tlirowing down their 
arms — ‘a fate (writes a somew’hat 
ct)ol ('ycswitiiess, in his ‘ Evenemciis 
Alili tain's/) from which their gal- 
lantry, if notliing else, should have 
sa\i'd tliera/ It was about half-past 
thr(*e in the afternoon when the last 
of the military posts in the interior 
of tiu? city surreiulered ; and by four 
o'clock ilie whole of Paris was in the 
undistiirhc'd possession of the inha- 
bitants, witli not a soldier to be seen in 
its streets. So terminated * The Glo- 
rious Three Days and, at the cost of 
4000 lives, the ordinances were re- 
jected, the ministry dismissed, and. 
the family of Charles X. deprived of 
the throiH'. 

The mitiistcrs had spent the night 
of Wednesday in the Tuileries, and 
had only quitted tliat palace just prtv 
viously to the moment of its sudden 
capture. Marinont, with his staff, 
had remained at head-quarters ; and 


he, such was the impetuosity with 
which the invading multitude rushed 
forward, was thrown from his horse 
in tlie confusion (having only one 
arm), and narrowly escaped on foot 
with his life. The king had sum- 
moned a council at St. Cloud when 
he knew tlie worst, hastily revoked 
the ordinances, and clianged his ad- 
visers, — ‘hut all was now too late. 
The people, having gained the day, 
were resolved on selecting a new 
dynasty for themselves ; and their 
choice fell upon the due d’Orleans, 
who, after holding the nominal post 
of lieuteriaur-g('noral of the kingdom 
for a short time, wais declared sove- 
reign ‘of tlie French,’ by the style 
and title of Louis Philippe I. The 
deposed monarch, w'hile this w'as ar- 
ranging by his enemies, set off* pri- 
vatt'ly from St. Cloud, and tlu'iice to 
Ramhouillet ; and when liis purpose 
w%as known, far from finding any op- 
position on tlie part of the p(?ople, 
i they arrived in crowds to hasten his 
departure — which they joyously saw 
him take, after he Imd signed a for- 
mal act of abdication in favour of his 
grandson, ‘ Henry Cinq/ 

I The subsequent reign of Louis 
Philippe I. will he found among the 
parallel ones of Queen Victoria’s 
period of rule.] 

PoRTUflAL t NDF.K PeDRO IV., &C. 
— John VL, w ho died IBiiO, left by his 
will his diuightcr, Isabel, regent ; and 
she administered tlie kingdom in the 
name of her brother, Dom Pedro, 
emperor of Brazil, now^ Pedro IV. 
Pedro immediately (in Brazil) grant- 
ed Portugal a constitution, w Inch esta- 
blished two chambers (one of heredi- 
tary peers) and in otlier respects re- 
sembled the French charter. On 
May 2d, however, he abdicated the 
Portuguese! throne in favour of his 
daugliter, Dona Maria de Gloria, 
(he remaining king during her mi- 
ijority,) on condition of her marry- 
ing her uncle, Dom Miguel. But a 
party, secretly aided by Spain, aimed 
at the overthrow of the constitution 
granted by Pedro, though it had been 
sworn to by the young queen, the two 
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cliambcrSjby all the magistra tes, and by 
Dom Miguel liimsclf. The mar(|uiscs 
of Cliaves and Abrantes appeared at 
the head of an army of insurgents, 
and Spain assembled considerable 
forces on the Portuguese frontier ; 
but Portugal liaving appealed to Eng- 
land for aid, lo,0()0 liritisli troops 
were lande<l in Lisbon, and tlic insur- 
rection was completely put down* 
In July, ie27, Pedro appointed his 
brother Miguel lieutenant and regent 
of the kingdom. The prince accord- 
ingly left Vienna, (where he liad re- 
sided since Ins exile,) and passing 
through Paris and London, arrived 
at Lisbon, Feb. J 828 ; soon after 
which, in the presence of the two 
chambers, he took the oath to ob- 
serve the cliarttT. But tlie apos- 
Udical party, to whom the disposition 
and temper of the regent were well 
known, began openly to speak of 
Miguel’s right to the throne ; ^iid it 
was determined tliat the regent should 
go to Villaviciosa, on the Spanish 
frontier, where he miglit have tlu? 
support of the troops under the ?nar- 
^|uis of Chaves, to overthrow the 
constitutional government. This 
project was frustrated by the de- 
cision of Mr. Lamb, the British mi- 
nister ; who not only counteracted 
the order for the departure of the 
British troops then in Portugal, but 
prevented the payment of a loan 
made to Dom Miguel under the gua- 
rantee of the English government. 
At last, after dissolving the Cortes, 
who were opposed to liis designs, 
and seeing the departure of the Bri- 
tish troops, Miguel issued a decree in 
Jjis own name, convoking the ancient 
( 'ories of Lamego, Part of the army, 
however, were not favourable to this 
proceeding, and on May 18th, Dom 
Pedro and the charier were pro- 
claimed by the garrison of Oporto ; 
whicli, being increased by other gar- 
risons, marched against Lisbon, This 
force was defeated in June ; and 
the constitutionalists either forced 
their way to tlie Spanish frontier, 
or embarked for Great Britain. 
Miguel now turned all his attention 


to the consolidation of his power; 
w^as declared by the Cortes lawful 
sovereign of Portugal and Algarve, 
on the ground tlmt Dom Pedro had 
forfeited all right to the crown for 
himself and his heirs, by becoming 
emperor of Brazil ; and established 
a special commission to try all who 
had taken part in the Oporto insur- 
rection. The prisons were conse- 
quently crowded with persons of all 
ranks ; and foreign countries were 
filled with Portuguese emigrants. An 
expedition W’^as likewise sent to those 
islands which refused to ackutiwdedge 
his authority ; and all w’eje reduced, 
w ith the exception of Terceira, where 
a regency, appointed l)y Doin Pedro, 
1880, consisting of i^ahuclla* Villa- 
flor, and (Tuerreiro, was installed. 
Mcanw'hile Portugal was a prey to 
political commotion. Iiiaurri'ctions 
broke out everywhere, trade was 
suspended, and the relatums with 
foreign powers were seriously com- 
promised. In consecpience of some 
acts of violence against Pritisli sub- 
jects, and a refusal of rt‘drcss, tin*. 
English govtM’ument sent a fleet to 
the 'J'agus ; but on its api>earanct? be- 
fore Lisbon, May, 1881, tlie conces- 
sions required were hiafle. In Jiil}\ 
in conse([uence of similar deinaiuls of 
the French government not being 
complied with, a French squadron 
forced the passage of the Tagus, and 
took possession of tlie Portuguese 
fleet ; which was not restorerl until 
full satisfaction was given, Ix’sidcs an 
indemnity for the expenses incurred 
by the expedition. 

It was at this juncture that Dom 
Pedro, by a revolution, was driven 
from his throne of Brazil, and came 
to England. Being thus at leisure 
to push the claims of his daughter, 
he planned a rising of such Portu- 
guese as were in his favour, and, at 
the head of certain naval forces, arrived 
oif Terceira, February, 1882, In the 
following June, an expedition, 10,000 
strong, sailed from St. Michaefs in 
the Azores (which had declared for 
Pedro), and on the 1 0th of July 
landed near Oporto, which they took 
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without opposition. The Miguelite 
forces laid siege to Oporto, but were 
defeated in several engagements hy 
the troops of Pedro, chiefly Englisli- 
nieii. After an investment of several 
months, during which tlie garrison 
was reduced to the greatest extremi- 
ties, and the wealthy merchants in 
the city were almost ruined by the 
wanton devastation committed in 
their wine-vaults by Pedro’s troops, 
an expedition was fitted out by 
iiKvins of a loan raised in England ; 
and Dorn Pedro, encouraged by a re- 
cent victory won by commodore Na- 
pier over the fleet of Dom Miguel, 
sailed with part of his forces to Lis- 
bon, of which he took possession with 
comparatively little trouble. He then 
c stablished a iiermanent government, 
and sliortly after sent to England for 
the young queen, wdio was received 
hy tlie nation with every dernon- 
st ration of joy. Meantime, the 
army of Pedro prosecuted its suc- 
cess. Early in 1834 the strong town 
of' Leiria was taken hy marshal Sal- 
danha, his general ; and in April, a 
Spanish army, under general Hodil, 

( iitered Portugal for the purpose of 
seizing the person of the infante, 
l)f)n Carlos,- life pretender to the 
Spanisli crown, who, witli a few fol- 
lowers, had crossed over the frontier, 
and taken refuge in Portugal. On 
the a[)proach of tlie Spanish troojis, 
the important town of Almeida de- 
clined for the young queen; and 
sliortly after, a treaty was signed at 
Lisbon lietwoen England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, for the pacifica- 
tion of the peninsula, by the expul- 
Mtm of both Don Carlos and Dom 
l\ligaeL On the of May, 1832, 
Jd'i(‘r the surrender of Santarem and 
Ollier places, Dom Miguel was obliged 
to capitulate, and sign the convention 
of Kvora ; and on being permitted to 
leave Portugal, he embarked for Ge- 
noa. q'his event ende<l the struggle ; 
and the young queen (Doha Maria 
tla (doria-Jane- Cartottu-Leopoldine- 
Isidora-da Cruz- Francesco- Xavic re- 
da Paula- Micaela-Cjabriela-Rafaela- 
Louisa-Goiizaga) was firmly seated 
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on the throne, the regency being con- 
ferred upon her father. One ofihe 
first acts of Pedro’s administration 
was the suppression of the monas- 
teries ; another was the partial abo- 
lition of ]japer-money, and the form- 
ation of a metallic currency. That! 
prince, however, had scarcely been 
regent a month, when tlu* declining 
state of his health induced him to re- 
sign ; and the (^ortes thereupon de- 
claring the young f[ueen of age, she* 
took the oath according to the char- 
ter, and assumed tlie full exercise of 
royal authority. Dom Pedro died 
on the 22d of September, 1 834. In 
January, 1835, Doha Maria married 
duke Augustus of Leuchtenberg, who 
dying sliortly after, she, in April, 
1830, espoused prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Co])urg Gotha, by whom she 
has two sons. Tlie reign of Doha 
Maria da Gloria II. has alone been 
distinguished by the collision of two 
leading political parties ; tlie one sup- 
porting Dom Pednfs charter of 1820, 
and the other calling for a yet more 
liberal one ; if we except the dispute 
witli the Spanish government, con- 
cerning the navigation of the Doiiro. 
Espartero, tlio Spanish regent, ihrejit- 
cned the Portuguese with an inva- 
sion, 1840, if that river were not left 
open to Spanish vessels in twenty- 
five days from tlie date of his procla- 
mation. Tiic conveyance of Spanish 
wheat down the Douro, to be bonded 
at Oporto for exportation, had been 
a principal stipulation in a treaty be- 
tw^ecn the two countries ; hut as it 
was a concession universally cluirae- 
terized as ruinous to the agricultural 
interests wdthin the influence of the 
river, it met with very general oppo- 
sition (fom the Portuguese nation. 
The matter, however, was ultimately 
i amicably settled. Tlie first outbreak 
of tlic political feud was early in 
1830 ; when the charter of l)oin 
Pedro was proclaimed by the army 
under general Saldauha and baron 
Setulial. The antagonist, or demo- 
cratic party, headed by Bomfin, Das 
Antas, and tlie viseojint Sa da Pan- 
cleira, were soon in the field with the 
i F 
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liberal forces ; the queen was held as 
a hostage by the latter ; and Sal- 
danha and his friends being defeated, 
all Pedroites were banished. The 
liberals subsequently franied the con- 
stitution now known as that of Sep- 
tember, 18il8, and promulgated it; 
by which two chambers were esta- 
blished, both elective, and no citizen 
was to be an elector, unless possessed 
of 120/. per annum (80,00() reis) in 
land. Tills democratic arrangement 
endured the usual short space of 
peninsular constitutions, namely, till 
February, 1842 ; when the re-adop- 
tion of Dom Pedro’s charter was one 
morning announced to the jieople of 
Lisbon, before they were out of their 
beds, by a discharge of ordnance from 
the castle of St. George — Costa Ca- 
bral, an ex-minister, having some 
days before proclaimed it at Oporto. 
Though tlic radical ministry, to 
which the duke of Palmella luid lent 
liis name on the spur of the moment, 
attempted to get up a popular resist- 
ance, and to arm tlie national guard, 
Sa da Bandeira, who had acted as 
minister of war, soon lost the castle, 
and the troops even fired on their 
former champion, count Das Antas, 
who luckily escaped unhurt. The 
queen was hereupon made by her 
ciiscomfited ministry, to proclaim an 
irrevocable rcmtance to the charter 
of her father on the 7th, and, perhaps 
somewhat less reluctantly, on the 
10th of February, by a new ministry, 
an irrevocable fidelity to the same. 
The defeated party retired with pre- 
cipitation ; the counter-revolution 
was accomplished ; and soon after, it 
was agreed to have a coalition e^ibi- 
net of six, the three members of the 
former one being, Palmella, Da Ban- 
del ra, and senhor Da Fonseca Ma- 
galhaes, and Costa Cabral being one 
of tiic latter. It is needless to say 
that the titled classes, who were thus 
restored to their hereditary privileges, 
and the military chieftains who sup- 
ported Dom Pedro, would be, with 
the royal house, the benefited parties 
in the state ; arid that the change was 
the happy result of the restoration of 


conservative influence in England. 
The same cause produced the reduc- 
tion ofthe French army, and suspended 
the absurd military works of Paris ; so 
sensitive have nations, like individuals, 
become, in these high-strained intellec- 
tual days, to the good and evil doings 
of their neighbours. In the Portu- 
guese change, the king-consort took no 
part ; and even when offered the post 
of commander-in-chief of the army, 
he declined it. The chief bad fea- 
ture in tlie movement is that it wiis 
effected by the military ; a dangerous 
example to every other state. 

The colonies of Portugal, now re- 
duced from their originally paramount 
number to the Azoro isles, the Ma- 
deira isles, the isles of Cape Verd, 
the town of Goa in India, and that 
of Macao in China, have been dread- 
ful sufferers by the constant revolu- 
tions of the mother-country. I’o 
such a state of want and misery 
have the islanders of the Atlantic 
been reduced, that they have in nu- 
merous instances been comi>ell(Hl to 
emigrate, and beg tlieir bread in fo- 
reign states ; and poor-houses t'very- 
wliere take the places of those of the 
once competent ami opiihuit. To 
add to tliis distress, the'*Mad(?ira isles 
were visited in October, 1842, with 
the most violent rains ; the sea con- 
stantly swelled and made inroads ; 
and the inundation of all the land 
was apprehended. The city of J''un- 
chal especially suffereil ; and so great 
a volume of water fell from the clouds 
on the 24th, tliat, had it lasted an 
hour more, two-tl.irds of that anciemt 
town would have ceased to exist. 
There were no less than seven .ships 
of various nations wrecked on the 
coasts of the isles during that month, 
and the crews of three were lost. 

Spain under this Ukgencv of 
Dona Maria Cuiustina. — Isabel 
II. Maria ascended the throne, in 
defiance of the Saliqiie law (as has! 
been shown), on tlu* decease of her 
father, Ferdinand VII., 1833, she be- 
ing then an infant of throe years. 
Her mother, Maria Christina, daugli- 
ter of Francis L of Sicily, an urn- 
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bitions Avoman, was appointed regent 
of tlie kingdom, and guardian of the 
young (lueeii till her minority should 
expire ; and she had scarcely under- 
gone the ctu-enionial of inauguration, 
\vli(*n Don Carlos, brother of her dc- 
rc‘ased consort, landed from England 
in the Bastj[ue provinces, where the 
people vos(^ in a mass in his favour. 
I'he Salitpielaw, instituted by Philip 
V., had been in force in Spain more 
tlian ri century; and as Charles IV. 
had ratitied it as the only rule of suc- 
c<*s>ion, his son, Don Carlos, who 
AViis l)orn before any intention of 
altering its provisions existed, had, 
in law, the same claim to its benefits, 
as ’his brother Ferdinand. As not 
only the inhabitants of the northern 
parts (Spaniards completely sepa- 
rated in habits, manners, and i)rivi- 
leges, from the rest of their country- 
men), but the aristocracy and clergy 
wt're in the prince’s favour, he as- 
sumed, at the general request of his 
partisans, the title of Carlos V., and 
was soon at the head of a vc3ry con- 
siderable army, consisting of native 
mountaineers, regular troops, and 
English and German auxiliaries. A 
hook of ordinary size would ill con- 
tain the narrative of the protracted 
guerilla warfare of seven years, which 
ensued between the Christinos (as 
the queen -regent’s party were called) 
and tlie Carlists, or friends of the 
inince ; no one year showing even a 
progress to supenority on either side. 
Yet the most desperate conflicts every 
now and tlien occurred ; and no quar- 
ter being given either by Christino 
or Carlist, the most cruel reprisals 
were taken, especially by tlie Chris- 
tinos. The latter, on one occasion, 
put t() death even the grandmother 
and infant children of a Carlist gene- 
ral, who had been unusually successr 
ful against them ; and it was a com- 
mon thing for thirty, forty, and some- 
times 100 prisoners to he selected by 
lot, and shot in cold blood. The 
chief leaders of Ddn Carlos, Ccvallas, 
Zunialacarregui, and others, died 
either on the field of battle, or worn 
eiit ill his service ; and no exertions 
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were more admirable in bis belialf 
than those of the curate Merino, a 
clergyman of wealth and devoted 
loyalty, who for a year or tw'o main- 
tained a Carlist troop, and rarely bad 
any other pillow or bed than his 
horse’s body and the bare earth. Tile 
bishop of Loon, too, and a long list 
of nobles and gentry, acted as minis- 
ters and legates for the prince, and 
supplied money privately for his mili- 
tary and other vast expenses ; but th(‘ 
fact of the English government op- 
posing the Carlist insurrection, and 
even permitting British sulqects to 
form a ‘ legion,’ as it w^as styled, in 
aid of the C hristinos, prevented any 
open display on the part of the 
wealfliy and worthy of the Sjiani^h 
nation, who were favouiahle, almost 
without {‘xcoption, to the succession 
ofCarlos V. 

But, to proceed with ‘the Succes- 
sion NVar.’ On the 24th of .Tuly. I8t)4, 
(.'hristina, the queen-regent, "opened 
in person the session of the (Jortes, 
in compliance with the ‘ Estatuto 
Heal,’ a sort of constitution which 
she had granted to the nation in tlie 
preceding month of April ; Martinez 
dc la Rosa being prime minister at 
the time. Among other measures of 
importance proposed by the govern- 
ment for the consideration of tlie 
C/ortes, was a hill for excluding 
Don Carlos from the throne, which 
passed both houses without opposi- 
tion. Shortly after, Martinez de la 
Rosa, being unable to command a 
majority in the C7ortes, tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted, and 
the count of Toreiio was appointed 
in his place. In the mean time Don 
Carlos maintained the contest in the 
northeVn provinces with varying for- 
tunes, and indecisive results ; hut at 
the close of the year 1834, the princc?’s 
enterprising general, Zumalacarregui, 
gained some advantages over the 
queen’s forces, and Mina, the cele- 
brated revolutionary leader, was sent 
against him. The campaign of 183.j 
proved unfavourable to tlie queen’s 
cause ; the advances of the Carlists 
towards Castile became more fro- 
r2 
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qiicnt and bold ; Znmalacarrcgui 
beat in succession the divisions sent 
against him ; and all the resources 
and skill of Mina were insufficient to 
check the progress of the enemy- Ge- 
neral Valdes, who succeededf Mina 
ift command, was not more fbrtJinate ; 
and the aspect of affairs grew daily 
worse, wlien the death of Zumala- 
carregui, who was killed before Bil- 
boa, June 25, 1835, turned the scale 
somewhat in favour of the qm^en. 
Some time before, and at the instiga- 
tion of England, a convention had 
been signed between the generals of 
the two belligerent parties, agreeing 
that prisoners should be treated ac- 
cording to the laws of war among 
civilized nations, instead of being 
slaughtered in cold blood as they 
had hitherto been. The ill success of 
the war, and the weakness and vacil- 
lation manifested by the government, 
occasioned tumultuary risings in va- 
rious parts of the peninsula, just 
at the moment of Zumalacarregui’s 
death ; and tlicsc were only quieted 
by the dismissal of the Toreiio ad- 
ministration, and the appointment of 
Mcndizabal, whose new ultra-radical 
cabinet began its career witli vigour. 
A levy of lOUfOOO men was decreed 
and raised ; general Cordova, a young 
officer of talent, w'as elevated to the 
eomnuind of tlic army in the north ; 
an auxiliary legion 1:^000 strong, re- 
cruited in England by English and 
Jrisb, and commanded by De Lacy 
Evans, an Irislunan, was added to 
the army of operations in Biscay ; 
and a new electoral law, the liberty 
of the press, and the abolition of the 
monastic orders, were the other promi- 
nent measures of the new adminis- 
tration. Every thing promised fair 
for the queen’s party ; but as Mcn- 
dizabal, who relied for support on 
England in preference to Franco, (the 
latter the legitimate and usual prop 
of the Bourbon house of Spain,) was 
about to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce witli Great Britain, the French 
g<ivernrncnt. alarmed at the conse- 
quences which the contemplated mea- 
sure might iiavc'on her trade, pro- 


tested against il, and became decid- 
edly hostile to tlie Mcndizabal admi- 
nistration. On the 14th of May, 
1 830, Mcndizabal teudeied his resig- 
nation, and was succeeded by Istu- 
riz. The latter, liowever, did not 
remain long in office ; for on the 
evening of tlie 12th of August, a bat- 
talion, commanded by sergeant (Jar- 
cia, breaking out in rebellion at San 
Idelfonso, the queen was compelled 
(so precarious was her power) to 
sign a decree for the dismissal fif llie 
new ministry, and to swear to the 
constitution of 1812. I\h‘auwliile 
Espartero, who bad sueetMMh^d C’or- 
dova in command, bad obtained sonic 
sucet‘.sses over the Carlists, and re- 
lieved Bilboa, whi(‘li the enemy had 
blockaded. In Catalonia and Lower 
Aragon, however, the Carlist chief, 
Cabrera, carried all befon' him. 

Ill 1837 the Cortes terminated tlieir 
debates tm the coii'^titution of I8l2, 
which the go\ernmeiit had submitted 
to their rtwision ; and on Sundatf, 
the l8th of June, a new constitution 
was publicly sworn to by the ipieen- 
regent, ih»\v become the mere sport 
of factions. For two years, however, 
from tiiat time, the cause of Don (.’ar- 
los gradually declined, * General Leon 
pressed the Carlist general 1*21 io in 
Navarro; a great poition of Bisciiy 
and Alava w'(‘re in the hands of Es- 
partero ; and the Ihisques began t(» be 
weary of the civil w ar, w hicli was at 
last terminated by the convention of 
Bergard, in August, But it 

was not until September, 184(», that 
tlie peninsula was completely paci- 
fied, by the breaking up of Cabreras 
army in Valencia, the taking of Mo- 
relia by Espartero, and the defection 
of the Carlist generalissimo, Maroto ; 
the latter, Judas-like, consenting to 
make the large force under his com- 
mand desert to the Christino side, 
on payment of an enormous bribe. 
Upon tlie revolt of the ( arlist army, 
Don Carlos and his family were way- 
laid and seized, and conveyed pri- 
soners of state to Boiirgcs, in France ; 
and the queen-regent, thus being re- 
lieved from all further apprehension, 
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was It'ft at lil)crty to devise plans for 
the future management of the king- 
dom. 

No sooner, however, had the pre- 
tentions of tlic rightful heir been put 
down, than Spain presented to the 
])itying eyes of Europe another ex- 
traordinary spectacle. The exaltados, 
who had long been the influential 
faction in tlie Cortes, headed by the 
leadiM' of the Cliristino army, general 
Espartero, now diikc of Victoria (V^ic- 
lory), began to accuse the (pieen- 
r(*gciit of niisgovcrjjincnt, and disre- 
gard for lua' daughter’s education ; so 
grievously indeed, it w'as alleged, had 
Dfiiia Maria been neglected, that, 
though now ten 3 ^cars of age, she 
could neither read nor write. This 
singular ignorance was occasioned, it 
was said, by the (piecn-regcnt’s im- 
mediate friends and associates being 
persons of low origin ; herself having 
sec'retly marric'd, in a f('w w'eeks after 
the deci^ase of her royal husband, one 
Munoz, a private in tlie life-guar<ls, 
who<e fine person had captivated her. 
Various renuuistrances on the subject 
of lier partiality for this person hav- 
ing been made in vain to her majesty 
by the dilfcrortt cabinets which car- 
rir*d on the goveniincnt of Spain dur- 
ing (lie civil war, Ks[iartero at length 
eoni]>elIed her to acknowledge iier 
seert't marriage, and retire wdth the 
two ehildren, winch were the issue, 
to rranee. In October, 1840, there- 
foi‘(', Maria Christina surrendered at 
Madrid all her powers, as regent to 
a iMwv radical ministry, headed by 
Kspartero, a^signing as lier motive 
‘ tlu* necessities of the country atid 
on the next morning she commenced 
lier journey to France, whith<?r ‘ don 
Feniamr Munoz, and the two chil- 
dren, had previously repaired. 

Of Dona Cliristimi it may be said 
that, though an ambitious, she was 
notan intriguing person. After hav- 
ing rarried tier in regard to the 
abolition of tlic 'Salique la\v, she 
even hoped to establish exactly such 
a government as Don (Jarlos, wlioni 
she had supplanted, wouhl have pre- 
lerred — namely a monarchical and tory 
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one. But it was not permitted to 
one who had trampled on tlie sacred 
rights of her husband’s brother, and, 
in that act, those of regal legitimacy, 
to be any thing but the licad of a 
democratic faction, which, on the firSt 
sufficient opportunity, would level 
all distinctions of rank, and which 
was alone kept down by the frowns, 
certainly not by the loyal activity, of 
the old, and wealthy, and supine no- 
bilit}^ After the capture of Don Car- 
los, the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces, Navarre, and Catalonia, 
(the battle-field of the Carlists) ac- 
knowledged dona Maria, or 

prcscriptiv(* immunities of the nortli- 
ern Spaniards, having hf*eii secured 
to them ; and })eace was once more 
restored, all but as respects the hold- 
ing out of some mountaineers for 
Carlos V. 

The manufactures of Spain are far 
more extensive and valuabhi than 
we are accustomed to think them. 
Woollen clotlis arc the staple com- 
modity ; and in Valencia more espe- 
ciall}^ iiotwitlistnnding the civil war, 
tiu? production of them hiis increased 
considerably. In I8f‘39, at Alcoy 
alone, ‘24,(K)() pieces of thirty-two 
varas (yards English, wan ting an inch) 
were made ; which, at Hs, the 
vara, represent a capital of 500,000/. 
The finest (pialities of cloth are made 
in Old Castile, at Segovia, and Avila; 
and these, with the low'er quality 
cloths of the two Castiles, Leon, 
and P'stremadura, find a profitable 
vent everywhere, in and out of Spain ; 
hut tile heaviest descriptions, such 
as those of Aragon, are only" suited 
for Spanish provincial consumption. 

ThK* NkTHHULANDS UNDEll WlL- 
i.TAM I ir-lt has been shown that the 
son of the stadtholcler, William V. 
(which latter prince had died in exile 
in England), was called to superin- 
tend the republic of tlie whole Ne- 
therlands, 1813, the catholic provinces 
being now, for the first time since the 
Reformation, added to the protestant. 
U had scarcely been found how' far 
the junction of two states, divided as 
much in manners as in religion, could 
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be regarded as beneficial, when Na- 
poleon broke from his honourable 
imprisonment at Elba ; and tlie Bel- 
gian or catholic provinces at once be- 
came the arena wliereon the allies 
rt^iiolved to make the grand struggle 
for European freedom. Brussels was 
the rallying point for the enemies of 
Napoleon ; and on the plains of Wa- 
terloo, in the vicinity of tliat city, the 
glorious victory was obtained, July 
18, IS 15, which crushed for ever the 
aggrandizing schemes of French po- 
licy. The stadtholder now devoted 
his utmost energies to the difficult 
task of bringing into bonds of amity 
his Belgian and l)ut(‘h subjects ; and 
when, to aid his endeavours, the great 
allied powers consented to erect his 
state into a kingdom, by the title of 
that of the United Netherlands, of 
which he was crowned sovereign :is 
William J., 1815, it must he coii- 
fi^ssecl that lie occasioned, by a se- 
rii,‘s of paternal acts, a regard and af- 
fection to spring up for him .amongst 
the catholic portion, wdiicli could 
hardly have been anticipated. Brought 
np in tlie scliool of adversity, he h«id 
gained a sufficient .accpiaintance witli 
Ininjan nature to know liow to rule 
w ell, and so as to be beloved ; but 
the opposite tastes of his two sets of 
sulijccts — tlie new portion being in 
spirit, and almost by birth, Frencb- 
nnui and soldiers, and his old people 
being a peace-loving, and thrifty race 
— continually dcfeatwl his benevo- 
lent intentions. At length, on the 
breaking out of tlie second French 
revolution, 1830, the flames spread 
to the catliolie provinces, which were 
with the speed of lightning in rebel- 
lion, and in arms ; and tlur allied 
powers were compelled to assent to 
their disunion from the Diitch.state, 
1831, Under the collective name of 
Belgium, they received a king of 
their own ; and the Dutch states 
were confirmed to king William, who 
was obliged to exchange the title of 
king of the United Netherlands for 
that of Hollaml. It could hardly be 
expected that the latter, who had la- 
bored so hard and so sincerely for 


the benefit of his country, should see 
tins partition of it w’itli patience ; 
but that he should persist in opposing, 
when opposition must necessarily in- 
volve him in worse evils, >vas unfor- 
tunate, and foreign from his known 
wusdom. It is a mere truism to say 
that we have a right to do many 
things wdiich it would still be very 
imprudent to enforce, and that, in all 
human affairs, and particularly in all 
questions of prudence, the first point 
of consideration is not so much our 
right to do a thing, as the I'xpcdicncy 
and consequences of doing it. Here, 
indeed, is the main difierence bet w<’en 
duties and rights. In all (juestiiuis 
of positive obligation, sncli as duties 
of justice, Ave must do our duty at all 
events, and in spite of all conse- 
quences. But, as regal (Is our rights, 
tiic first (juestion is pnideiK'ti and 
ex}>ediency ; and W(3 must enforce 
tliem, or forego tliem, accordingly as 
tlie maintenance of tlieni is worth or 
not worth the cost or consetpiences. 
Now we he.^itato not a moment in 
saying that king William, in refusing 
to evacuate the citadel of Antwerp 
1832, in conformity with the terms 
agreed on by the allied powers, how- 
ever he might be justified by his 
right.s, whicli were iindouhted, acted 
with the greatest impnidenn’, and 
simply insured, witliout the slight('>t 
accruing benefit to himself, the loss 
of nuich lifi‘, and the infiii tion of 
much human suffering. Tlie French, 
to compel tlie evacuation of the cita- 
del for the Belgians, entered B(dgiiiin, 
November 15, 1832, wdtli 7(MHK» 
men under marshal (ierard, a large* 
portion of which troops w(jre merely 
intended to occupy the country round 
Antwerp ; and the citaded was de- 
fended by general Chassci for the 
king of Holland, with 4500 men. 
The Frencii broke ground on the 
night of November 20, und on De- 
cember 24 the citadel surrendered, 
and the garrison became prisoners of 
w*ar; the besiegers having lost 200 
killed, and C95 wounded, and the 
Dutch in killed and wounded 500. 
General ChassC* behaved with great 
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valour, and was eventually left with 
no roof to protect him ; but military 
men r(?gard the defence os wanting 
plan, although every Dutchman ap- 
j)eared to do his duty during the con- 
test. Even after the decision of this 
affair, king William long hesitated to 
conform to the various stipulations of 
the allies ; but at last mattei-s were ac- 
commodated, and theDutch nation has 
si ncc again become distinguished for its 
attention to commerce, and the accii- 
jnulation of money. In Sept. 1840, 
on occasion of the probability of a war 
l)et ween Eranceaiid England, concern- 
ing the affairs of Melicrnet Alt of Egypt 
(an issue which would necessarily ex- 
pose Belgium to difficulty, related 
as the nioiiarcli was by marriage to 
both the expected belligerent par- 
ties, and place Holland once more in 
j(Hipardy), king William abdicated 
the Dutch throne in favour of his son, 
the prince of Orange, now William II.; 
and liaving always Itecn beloved by 
his people, lie retired witli their best 
wishes to private life. Though in 
his G9tb year, the monarch, who had 
lost his (|ueen, Willielmina. daughter 
of Frederick William II. of Prussia, 
18:17, entered’into a morganatic mar- 
riage with Henrietta, countess of 
OiiltrtMUont, February 16, 1841. (The 
word morffanatic is derived from the 
Saxon morgan^ina, ^ morning gift,* an 
ancient law term, signifying the mar- 
riage-morning gift, or dowry, of the 
hiis'nand to his bride. As now ap- 
]»lied, it denotes the contract entered 
into, on the morning of marriage, 
whereby the intended wife consents, 
being iiiforior in rank to her intended 
husband, to forego all claim to his 
rank, save ‘ in niensi\ ct thoro;’ in 
token of which she agrees to receive 
Ills left hand, in lieu of his right hand, 
in the holy ordinance. The usage is 
of Gorman origin, and the species of 
union is called ‘ a left-handed mar- 
riage ;* but as the children of such 
alliances are, though legitimate, as 
sanctioned by the royal authority, in- 
capable of inheriting land, &c., tlie 
universities of Jena and Lcipsic have 
taken great pains to place them on a 


par with the issue of right-handed mar- 
riages, and occasionally with s\iccess.] 
Sweden undeu Charles XIV. 
BERNAnoTTE, — W^G luivc sliown, at 
page 117, that the crowm-prince, 
Cliarles John Bernadotte, wtis per- 
mitted to ascend the throne on the 
decease of Cliarles X I J I 1818. He 
was crowned at Stockholm and Dron- 
theim (Tronycim) respectively, as 
sovereign of Sweden and Norway ; 
those two states being regarded as 
henceforth indissolubly united for 
ever by the convcuition of Moss, 
1814, thongli each retains its separate 
constitution. 'Fhe rule of Charles 
XIV., up to the present day (his 
majesty being, 184:i, in his 80th 3 Tar), 
has been marked by the uniform and 
increasing prosperity of the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. A cpuirter of a 
century of peace, and the unceasing 
attention paid by the king to the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the in- 
ternal resources of his dominions, 
have in a great measure remcMlicxl 
the accumulation of evils resulting 
from a long period of misgovernment, 
domestic broil<, jinddisasU’ous foreign 
wars. Notwithstanding the loss of 
Finland, the commerce of Swed(‘n is 
now more than double that wiiich it 
was in 1800 ; and the opening of the 
Gotha canal (1882) has greatly added 
to tile facilities for w^ater-comm uni- 
cation. It has been said that a party 
in the state wdll attempt, on the de- 
mise of the king, to supplant his son 
Oscar in the succession, and restore 
the son of Gustavus IV., now a ge- 
neral in the Austrian service ; but it 
is improbable that such an enterprise 
would be successful. And whatever 
may be the stability of the present 
dynasty, the memory of Cliarles XIV. 
will .he deservedly field in reverence 
by his subjects in both kingdoms. 

The Swedish constitution, after its 
repeated fluctuations betw^eon abso- 
lute monarchy and aristocratic pre- 
dominance, may be considered as 
having settled, since the last modifi- 
cations in 1809, into a tolerably fair 
equilibrium. The crown is declared 
hereditary in the male line, and the 
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king is required to profess the Lu- 
theran religion, which is the esta- 
blished creed of tlic realm. The 
state- council consists i»f nine mem- 
bers, ^vho are the privih'ged advisers 
the king, and who must also be 
Lutherans, and Swedes bv birth. 
Tlie diet, or parliament of the king- 
dom, in which resides the supreme 
legislative power, consists, as of old, 
of the four orders of nobles, clergy, 
burghers, and })oasants (landholders 
who arc not noble) : the number of 
mcmbt'rs varies considerably. In the 
house of nobles, the head of each of 
tlu* t?300 noble families has a |pat by 
right ; but seldom more than 400 to 
500 attend. The ecclesiastical order 
(of whicli the archbishop of Upsal is 
always president), consists, besides 
the twelve bishops, of about sixty 
deputies from the various dioceses. 
The presidents of the burgher and 
jicasant houses are named by the 
king, and a small propei ty qualilica- 
titni is ro([uired for a deputy : the 
proper number of burgher repre- 
sentatives is ninety-seven ; of whom 
Stockholm returns ten, Gotten- 
burg tlireo, Norrko'ping two, and 
eighty-two other cities and towns 
c’ach one: the peasaiit deputies should 
he 144, returned by different dis- 
tricts ; but the full number rarely if 
ever make their appearance. The 
expenses of the representatives of 
the last three ckisses are partly reim- 
bursed by their constituents ; and 
the civil and military employes of 
govorriment, far from being ineli- 
gible, usually form a large majority 
of the whole number. The diet 
meets at Stockholm every fifth year ; 
and tlie session should close \it the 
eiid of throe months, unless prevented 
by a press of business. 

As respects foreign relations, the 
Swedes labour to live exclusively in 
and among and by themselves. Scarce- 
ly any strangers are encouraged but 
the English, whose surgeons are in 
great rcqiic*st in the Swedish navy ; 
but it would be as well that British 
gentlemen of that profession should 
be aware that they will be required 


to shave the crews of their respective 
ships, should they enter the service — 
an employment for which they may 
not feel exactly adapted. 

Egypt under Meiiemet Ali. — It 
was in 1810 that JVlahmiid II., sultan 
of Turkey, made Meliemct Ali pacha, 
or viceroy, over Egypt. Meliemct 
w^as born 1709 (in the same year with 
Wellington and Napoleon), in Al- 
bania, of obscure parents, and on 
some unknown account was adopted 
by the Turkish governor of Cavale, in 
iCumelia, as his son. lie had scarcely 
rcachcid thirteen, when the inhabit- 
ants of a neighbouring village refused 
their protector the tribute due to 
him; and as he had not troops, he 
could not enforce the payment. 
‘ Give me a dozen troopers and a 
good horse,* said Ali, ‘ and I will un- 
dertake to get in tlie impost.* He 
left with nine soldiers ; and having 
reached the village when the greater 
part of the rebels were absent at 
work, he repaired to the mosque, and 
called for four of the princiiial inha- 
bitants, to make a proposition. They 
presented themselves without mis- 
trust ; Mehemet took them prisoners, 
placed them before his troupers, went 
through the village threatening to 
kill the pi'isonci’s if a single inha- 
bitant made resistance, and arrived 
thus at Cavale without accident. 
The four chiefs, feeling confident 
thev would not recover their liberty 
witliout they urged that the tribute 
ought to be paid by tlicir fellow-citi- 
zens, employed their influence, and 
it was soon discharged. This expe- 
dition made the name of Mehemet 
celebrated throughout the country, 
and procured liim a marriage with a 
wcaltliy relation of tlic governor ; 
upon which, having, as all true Turks 
liavc, a taste for commerce as well as 
arms, he entered the tobacco trade, 
and made therein a large fortune. 
The conquest of Egypt by the French 
1798, took him awdy from mercantile 

f mrsuits ; and leaving Cavale at the 
lead of a troop collected by the gtv 
vcriior, he soon distinguished hiins<‘lf, 
and obtained honour from the hands 
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of the capidatt pacha. In the moan- ' 
time he studied the tactics of the 
FnMich army, observed tlie discipline 
ostiil)lish(Hl hy the conquerors, and 
boni^lit to make himseli acquainted 
Avirii the ideas suggested by Buona- 
j)aile upon the importance of the ro- 
gc'iieratioii of Egypt. On the revolt 
of the Mainluk chiefs in that country, 
JSOO, Ali gained vast reputation by 
i ntrapping one of them, whom he 
had persuaded of his intention to 
join their cause with his Albanians. 
Appointing his victim to meet him 
at a loiudy house, where there was 
little fear of ambush, the latter went 
tliithiT, like himself, accompanied by 
onl\^ a f<‘\v troopers ; and, during a 
eollation which had been prepared 
lor the pair in a room by themselves, 
Mohemet rose, seized the unsuspect- 
ing IVlanduk hy the hair, and cutting 
olfliis head, threw it out of the win- 
d<uv to the troopers who had come 
with the chief. Alarmed at the 
sight, the latter took to flight ; and 
the hand, which had increased through 
the reputation of the cliicf, dispersed 
as soon as th(» news of his death 
spread. I'or this dcxfcrtms piece of 
\illaijy, and other instances of his 
daring, the Sultan, though warned hy 
rivals tluit his popularity in Egypt 
would end in making him formidable 
to the Poilp, sent Mehemct a hrinan. 
Its! (1, constituting him pacha of Egypt. 
Thus armed with power, Ali followed 
up with vigour the war against the 
]\lainhiks ; ])ut it being clear that no 
advantage could be gained over a race 
who cf»nsiaTitly avoided coming to a 
pitdjcd battle, his natural cunning 
piompted him to temporize, and he 
accorditjgly made a treaty of peace 
with them, whereh} they wore per- 
mitted to hold their district authority, 
tlu' ])ower of the Schaich-cl-bellod,' 
or chief of the Marnluks, being vested 
in his own person.’ Every one has 
read of the Moslem St* Barthe- 
Icnii by w hich he cut off the deceived 
beys almost to a man, 1811. (See 
^UiamcrcofLlie Mamlnk liej/s.) Once 
delivcri'd from those thoVns in his 
side, Ali engaged in a war wdtU the 


Wahhabeos, a fanatical sect, (see 
Hue of the Wnhhahces^^wXio pretended 
to restore Islamism to its original 
purity, and who had just taken Me- 
dina. He sent against them his eld- 
est son Tossoun, who, after many 
victories, died of the plague at Da- 
mahour, leaving the army to the com- 
mand of his brother Ibrahim (horn 
179G) ; who, after several campaigns, 
got possession of and destroyed the 
N\ ahhiihce capital, Deriaie, 1 B1 7, and, 
it was believed, crushed the sect. It 
was in J82() tliat Ali confided to his 
third son, Ismael, an expedition 
against the Nubians; hy which he 
opened to the researches of travel- 
lers the countries of the Upper Nile, 
that had for ages been inaccessible to 
Europeans. A force of 4000 men, 
with tciti field-pieces, assembled un- 
der Ismael at Wady Haifa, on the 
second cataract, and ascending the 
river by boats, reached Dongola ; 
whcnci*, on hearing of the approach 
of the Egyptians, the remnant of the 
Mamluks (who had retired there after 
the massacre of 181 1 ), fled to Shendy. 
The daring tribe of Arabs, however, 
called Sheygeia, who had strong cas- 
tles on the hills, and exercised the 
same power in the regions of the 
Upper Nile as the Mamluks had 
d©ne in Egypt, and who, from their 
predatory habits, wore the terror 
of all the countries between the se- 
cond cataract and Sennaar, now op- 
posed Isnmers progress; but they w^ore, 
after several conflicts, compelled to 
yield their large territory to the con- 
queror, wdio, contrary to the usual 
Turkish practice, protected their wo- 
men and children from ill usage. 
Their ./'iiicfs afterwards demanded 
and obtained pardon ; and some of 
them followed Ismael to Sennaar, 
and proved most useful auxiliaries. 
The conquests of the Slicygeia 
country disclosed, for the first time, 
to the eyes of strangers, the temple 
and pyramids of Mount Barkal and 
Napata, the finest monuments of 
Upper Nubia. From thence Ismael 
jiroceedcd to Berber, the count ry of 
which submitted to him ; and while 
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there, he received the submission of 
some of the IMamluks beys who had 
fled to Shendy, to wliom he gave assur- 
ance of living in peace in Eg} id for 
the rest of their lives. Nimir, inelek 
of Shendy, also came in person to 
kiss the hand of the corupieror, who 
arrived in Slicndy itself, the capital 
of Atbara, the ancient isle of Meroe, 
so called because it is inclosed by the 
Nile and other rivers. A succession 
of Arab meleks or kings had ruled 
over Atbara for nearly two centuries 
and a half ; and in a valley, about 
twenty miles north of Shendy, Ismael 
saw the ruins of El i\l e^aourat, 
which consist of several temples of 
small dimensions, connected by gal- 
leries and terraces, with a number of 
small eliambers, the whole surroinided 
by a double inclosure, and believed 
to have been the Hieropolis, or sa- 
cred college of the priests of Meroe. 
The inelek of Halfay, south of Shen- 
dy, whose territory is the boundary 
of Nubia, soon after submitted to 
Ismael ; and he then proceeded into 
the kingdom of Sennaar, subjugating 
the country as ho went, and staying 
not until he liad reached as far as ten 
degrees north beyond the capital of 
Sennaar itself. It was in the sum- 
mer of 1823 that, sated with con- 
(piest, Ismael thought of returning to 
Egypt ; and he had reached Shendy 
again on his way home, when he had 
the imprudence to retire with a few 
attendants to some distance from his 
camp, to enjoy, it is said, a nocturnal 
banquet. Melek Nimir, who was watch- 
ing for an opportunity of revenge, 
set fire to the hut where the pacha 
feiisted, and to the shrubs and dourra 
which surrounded it ; and the. young 
conqueror thus perislujd in the dames, 
at the early age of 23. His muti- 
lated remains were found by the sol- 
diers, and brought back to Cairo ; 
his immediate attendants were mas- 
si\cred, and amongst them the Greek 
physician of tlie army, who was first 
tortured by having a! I his teeth ex- 
tracted. Excessive was the grief of 
Meheniet Ali when he heard of the 
catastrophe. Notwithstanding tlic 


countries that had beeif brought un- 
der his sway, he regarded tlu; Nubian 
expedition as that wliich Moscow had 
been to Napoleon, and refused all 
comfort ; and much of his subse- 
quent waywardness is believed to 
have been the result of the shock 
which the death of his son Ismael 
occasioned him. The revolt of the 
Greeks next occupied the troops of 
Mehemet, under Ibrahim, 1821, in 
conjunction with those of his master 
the Sultan ; for the Egyptian forces, 
now trained by and dressed like Eu- 
ropeans, were already sufficiently 
distinguished from otlier Turkish ar- 
mies, to make it evident that Ali'was 
aiming at independence. TIk‘ great- 
est excesses were committed l)y tlie 
soldiers under Ibrahim in the Morea ; 
and indeed the miserii^s tliey 
were tlie chief cause of that sympathy 
which induced both England and 
France to combine with Rus^aa at 
Navarino, 1827, and wrest the 'Furk- 
ish yoke from the necks of tlie 
Greeks. 

The Egyptian fleet suflTered griev- 
ously on tliat occasion : and 1 lira him 
landed from another part of Gret^^e, 
four hours after the ’battle, only to 
sec the shores yet smoking >vitli the 
remains of his vessels, and covt'ivd 
with the dead bodies of liis seamen. 
Cries of anger and indignation aro^e 
at this sight in the Egyptian ranks, 
and reprisals were spoken of against 
the Cliristians ; but this was but gas- 
conade — and Ibrahim, smothering liis 
grief, busied himself in saving the 
mere shadow of his fine naval arma- 
ment. In 1833, Mehemet disputed 
witli and dispossessed the pacha of 
Syria of his province, and added it 
‘ lor ever' to Egypt ; and when the 
Sultan commanded him, on pain of 
removal from his pachalik, to relin- 
quish his usurped authority, Ibrahim 
advanced at the head of a command- 
ing force into the heart of Turkey, 
and in a battle at Konieh, took the 
grand vizir prisoner. Had not Ibra- 
him waited for further instructions 
from Egypt at Konieh, Mehemet 
would probably have been now sit- 
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tinjT on the Ottoman tlirono at Con- 
sUintinoplc (sec Revolt of Egypt) ; 
but a treaty at Kutaich united the 
pnchaliks of Syria and Egypt under 
Ali, with the hereditary possession 
of the latter to Ibrahim after his 
father’s death. This arrangement, 
liowever, scarcely satisfied the am- 
bitious Mehemet ; and he was on the 
point of seizing the sacred cities of 
iSlecca and Medina, with a view of 
sul>j('t*,ting all Arabia to his power, 
isrjf), when the death of sultan Mah- 
mud induci'd the European sove- 
reigns to itJterfcre, and protect Tur- 
key IVoiu further aggression. 

If must be allowed that Mehemet 
has done mueh for Egypt. During 
lilt* long period of his rule, pestilen- 
tial marsluis have been drained off’, 
the ])cd of the large river repaired 
from Ramanhicz to Alexandria, and 
oliv(‘, cotton, and mulberry trees, 
[»lanted in all directions. The pacha 
lias founded scliools, and raised hospi- 
tals, timber-yards, and arsenals ; in 
short, he has executedin less timcjwith 
h'-^s means and resources, and iii spite 
of tlie emliarrassments of a precarious 
situation, more than Peter the Great 
liad even coinmenced during his long 
rcigu. Hut there must always be a 
I unit to the benefits of Moslem rule ; 
muler whicli no cotintry can reach 
a perfection liigher than is compatible 
with the maintenatice of the despotic 
ibieftain’s selfish and narrow views. 
Of th(3 court of this singular despot, 
soini‘ iKition may be ibrmed from the 
following recital of a recent visiter. 

‘ AW the splendour of the Arabian 
Nights is realized in the court of 
Egypt. The guard of Nubian cu- 
iiudi'? (with their glossy black coun- 
tenances) elothed in scarlet and gold, 
waving tlieir Damascus sabres, and 
gently bounding on their snow-whittf 
sleetls, is perhaps the most pictu- 
»‘es(|uc corps in the world. The nii- 
^«fi;ous harem, the crow'ds of civil, 
military, and naval officers, all splen- 
didly attired ; the vast number of 
pages, pipe-hearers, and other in- 
Icnor but richly-attired attendants ; 
the splendid mihtar}' music, for which 


Mehemet has an absolute passion ; 
the beautiful Arabian horses, and 
high-bred dromedaries — altogether 
form a blending of splendour and 
luxury, which easily rccals the golden 
days of Bagdad, and its romantic; 
kaliph. This court is never seen to 
greater advantage tlian in the de- 
licious summer-palace, in the gardens 
of iShubra, near Cairo. During the 
festival of the Bairam, the pacha 
generally Imlds his state in this en- 
chanted spot ; nor is it easy to forgot 
that strange and brilliant scene. 
Emerging from fragrant bow<Ms 
of orange-trees, you suddenly per- 
ceive before you tall and glittering 
brass gates, rising from a noble range 
of marble steps. Tliese you ascend, 
and entering, find yourself in a large 
quadrangular colonnade of white 
marble. The colonnade surrounds a 
small lake, studded by three or four 
gaudy barques, fastened to the land 
by silken cords ; and it everywhere 
terminates towards the water by a 
very noble balustrade, also of white 
marble, the top of which is covered 
with sculptures of various kinds of 
fish in high relief. At each angle of 
the colonnade, the balustrade gives 
way to a fliglit of steps, wdiich is 
guarded by crocodiles of immense 
size, admirably sculptured in white 
marble. On the outer side, the colon- 
nade opens into a number of very 
brilliant banquet ing-rooms, which 
you enter l»y withdrawing curtains of 
scarlet cloth ; a colour vividly con- 
trasting with the white shining mar- 
ble of which the whole kiosk is 
formed. It is a favourite diversion 
of the pacha to row some favourite 
Circassians upon the lake, and to 
overset his precious freight in the 
midst. As his highness piques him- 
self upon wearing a caftan of calico, 
and a juba or exterior robe of coarse 
cloth, a ducking has not for him the 
same terrors it would offer to a less 
eccentric Osmanlee. The fair Cir- 
cassians, shrieking, with their stream- 
ing hair and dripping finery, tlic Nu- 
bian eunuchs rushing to their aid, 
plunging into the water from the 
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bnlustrade^ or dashing down the mar- 
ble steps — all this forms an agree- 
able relaxation to Meheinct, after the 
labours of the divan.’ Mehemet Ali 
has done much towards regulating 
pic coin of North Africa ; but he has 
great difficulties to contend with. 
Wlicn he took Cordofiin from Dar- 
fur, he found the people ignorant of 
the use of money, they having simply 
bartered their corn with Darfur for 
other commodities. He therefore 
introduced the Egyptian coins ; but 
on account of the low rate at which 
every article of life was sold, he w'as 
obliged to invent a lower medium of 
circulation, and, as iron ore was 
abundant, coined iron money, forty 
pieces amounting to about three- 
pence sterling. In some African 
cities, the value of coin ever 
varies, and is proclaimed from time 
to time by the chief ; and it displays 
the barbaric state of society, when w'c 
hear that a chieftain’s ^05/ will com- 
jiletely change the currencys w'ortli ! 
Tills excites much stir ; and the bulls 
and bears, as on the London Stock 
Exchange, take every advantage of 
the fluctuation. While on the sub- 
ject of Egypt, it may be noticed that 
the inhabitants of Cairo and Alex- 
andria arc commonly blind of one 
eye, and deprived of the index-finger 
of the right hand ; both self-inflicted 
mutilations, to avoid the frequent 
conscriptions of the paclia. The 
Mamluks, it should also be observed, 
never could rear any issue in Eg}'pt, 
and seldom indeed had any born ; 
and the curse named by Ezekiel 
would seem yet to be upon the 
country,— ^ It shall be the basest of 
the kingdoms ; neither shall U, exalt 
itself any more above the nations!’ 

As respects the result of Mehemet 
All’s government, wc have above ob- 
served, that the selfish views of every 
Mohammedan ruler, which presup- 
poses the enslaving of the subject, 
must limit within small bounds the 
good liis government can eSect, pre- 
venting as it does all great and gene- 
ral ameliorations.- All Mo.slimsknow 
how to conquer countries, but none 


bow to civilize them and benefit 
them when conquered. Mehemet 
hits done as much for his country, 
as any hitherto pow'crful Moslem so- 
vereign has been known to do ; but 
among his barbarian acts and ten- 
dencies, we must, as historians, ex- 
press our horror at liis wholesale 
spoliation of Egj^ptian antiquities, a 
work he yet daily labours to promote. 

‘ We w'ill now proceed,' says Mr. 
Gliddon, ‘ to trace the dijvastations 
that, since 1 800, have swept off' ruins, 
— monumental relics that had sur- 
vived the Persians, tlie Christians, 
the Saracens, and the Turks, — to dis- 
appear under the civilizing ruie of 
the present governor, 'fo do so ef- 
fc^ctually, the reader is invited to ac- 
company the writ<^r on an excursion 
down the Nile. Our starting point 
shall be Assw^an (Sycnc), at the first 
cataract. Before embarking at this 
])lacc, wc seek in vain for the remains 
of that temple, wdiicli, up to 18*J*J. 
had been in partial preservation ; but 
our researclies have scarcely ( uahled 
us to discover it.s site ; and we find 
that numberless scul[)tiircrl fragments, 
whicli existed formerly in quays or 
substructures, have greaOy diminish- 
ed. We cross over to Elephantine, 
and there ascertain the absence?, ex- 
cepting in a few detached blocks, of a 
temple of Amuno^di 111.; one of 
Alexander, son ot Alexander the 
Great; one Christian ruin; a por- 
tion of another temple ; the chambers 
of the celebrated Nilomcti'r, of tlic 
staircase (consisting in 1800, of sixty- 
six steps) of wdiich scarcely a vestige 
remains. We inquire how and when 
they disappeared, and learn that the 
whole W'cre destroyed by his high- 
ne.ss’s orders, to build a palace for 
Mohammed Bey, between the years 
1822 and 1825, as well as to con- 
struct a military village. We walk 
through these modern constructions, 
and find that, having done their part, 
they also are now in ruins. We 
embark for Edfoo, wliero stood two 
temples of the Ptolemaic epoch in a 
state of great preservation, though 
partially buried in accumulations of 
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rii!)bish and snn-burnt bricks. The 
larger temple lias suftered cbi<*fly 
froni the iconoclasts ; but of the 
other, the Typhonium or Mammisi, 
all the superstructures, and some of 
the lower portions, have been qnar- 
to collect into scattered heaps 
the materials for a manufactory which 
was nev(*r built— a counter order for 
its rK)n-jcrection having been issued 
by the pacha, after the devastation of 
The venerable ruins, which had thus 
h(‘coine wanton and ne<*dloss. Full 
of cntlinsiastic expectations, we dtv 
scend towards Bilcthyas (El Kah}, 
after seeking in vain, among the ruins 
t)f llieraconpolis (El-Koni-el-Ah- 
marj, for tlie revered name of the 
fir>L Osortasen. We ask a fellah, 

‘ Where are the stones?’ — he points to 
E;uu;, and exclaims, ‘ Rakli!* (gone). 
Having crossed the river to the cast- 
( in bank, our feelings are rudely 
si lock (h 1, our hopes cruelly disap- 
j)oinied, wlien, on lauding at El-Kab, 
instead of three temples — two at the 
hrick (iiiclosiini of the ancient city, 
and one a beautiful peripteral tem- 
ple, to the northward — we lirid a 
stony wast<‘ ! The names of Achoris, 
of Tliotmes IV., Moeris, and a prav 
iioineii of Tkotmes V., with the title 
‘ S<»t(‘pann‘’ (approved of the sun), 
"till discernible on some fragments, 
only increjisc tlie poignancy of our 
n gi(?t. These three temples of ‘ So- 
wan* were overtur!».ed by the pacha’s 
ordor, to build some useless factories 
and a quay at Esne ; but as his 
ag(Mi(s had a superabundance of ma- 
terials, after needlessly destroying 
these inttTcsting remains, they have 
dragged the stones towards the river, 
and left them in heaps ! The facto- 
ries at Esne are now shut up ; the 
quay a miserable instance of Turco- 
l^gvptiaii constructiveness. At Esue, 
that magnificent portico, commenced 
ky the Ptolemies, and adorned by 
th(‘ Roman emperors with most of 
tiicir names, from Tiberius to the in- 
iainouR Caracalla, us now a store- 
>'nom for government matniel: till 
lat(d 3 was a depot for cotton bales, 
still it exists, which is not the 


case with the little temple at Contra- 
Latoii, wdiich w'as destroyed in IS28, 
for the quay at Esne ; to furnissh 
stones for which, that interesting 
temple at Ed-Dayr, to tlie north of 
Esne, lias shared the same unhappy, 
irretrievable fate. Ermend (Her-, 
montliis) is approached with fearful 
apprehension. The Mammisi of 
Cmsarion is untouched by the crow- 
bar ; it is useful as a stable ; the re- 
servoir is also untouched, because, in 
the inundations, it answ'crs as a tank, 
and, as it contains no sculptures, the 
nazirs and mamoors have no motive 
for destroying it ; their greatest gra- 
tification being derived from jilaying 
the part of * tlie dog in the manger,’ 
and in baulking the expectant curio- 
sity of European travellers. At ller- 
monthis, up to 18^6, stood a large 
Christian church of the lower em- 
pire. A hole, surrounded by stones, 
carefully broken into little piecc*s, is 
all that marks its site ; while to the 
left, a deep and extensive excavation 
reveals to the eye that another temple 
once there stood — built by Hadrian 
out of the ruins of a preceding temple 
of Thotmes-Mocris! Yes — in the 
course of destroying the church, the 
workmen were led to uncover some 
blocks, that just appeared on tlu» 
surface of the soil ; and tlic founda- 
tions of another extensive, and hi- 
therto unknown temple were un- 
covered! The ground around, for 
an extent of nearly tMo acres, is 
spread with mounds of stones. Ihit 
Thebes is near us. Wc land on tlio 
Goorna side, and proceed to the 
tomb of ‘ Petammonoph’ at the ‘ As- 
sasseef ;* the painted chambers at the 
entrance of which, within ton years 
back, af()rded shade and objects of 
study to the hicroglyphist, but ar<5 
now blown into atoms, leaving it 
scarcely possible to ascertain their 
arrangement. Tliis destruction had 
been at divers times commenced prior 
to 1830, and the subsequent final de- 
molition ; but the vigorous remon- 
strances of European travellers had 
temporarily diverted the destructive- 
ness of the nazirs. * ]3ut| when the 
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factories at Karnac were building, 
this tomb afforded a temptation too 
potent to be resisted. It was mined 
for lime. Its sculptures were the 
unique cause of its destruction ; be- 
cause, at the very moment when the 
. nazir commenced, an European (the 
only one then at Thebes), in his 
efforts to save it, pointed out innu- 
merable dilapidated and unsculptured 
tombs in tiie immediate vicinitjs the 
stone of which afforded lime as good 
as the Assasseef ! Crossing the river, 
our ardent imaginations are con- 
founded by the sublimity of Karnac ; 
but words cannot express our indig- 
nation at the demolition which has 
here taken place since 18.‘3(5. Its ex- 
tent is so enormous, that one might 
infer, from the magnitude of its ef- 
fects, that the genius of Azracl him- 
self had revelled in the brain of the 
Typhonic luainoor, wdio, to the best 
of his ability, had carried into execu- 
tion tlic orders of his master. If the 
conceptions of the successive archi- 
tects who erected these now disap- 
pearing edifices were mighty, not less 
vast were those which guided the 
hand of the destroying angel of a ma- 
iiioor in their demolition. The re- 
sult of his operations, from 1830 to 
the winter of 1840, are as follows, 
(.'ommencing with the great propylon 
of the hypostyle hall of Karnac, the 
workmen, whose unrequited exer- 
tions were refreshed by the never- 
failing stimulus, of the corbach, were 
proceeding wdth rapidity, when ap- 
j)cared a remonstrating European, 
tliroiigh whose manly and strenuous 
exertions that great propylon was 
saved, tliough he was treated with 
insolence. The mamoor then di- 
rected his energies to the annihila- 
tion of all the sub and superstruc- 
tures of the little temples. . While 
the officers of the pacha’s government 
were breaking ever}' thing into rub- 
ble, no European could obtain a 
single stone, excepting through the 
customary mode of bribery ; and per- 
mission to saw off the sculptured 
face of a block, which the sledge- 
hammer was about to shatter into 


minute fragments, or to carry away 
tlic names of those extraordinary 
kings, whose remote epochs are a 
history and a stumbling block to 
chronologists, was attainable only at 
the tariff of nine piastres, nearly 
per cartouche. The destruction pro- 
ceeded ; and having readied the gi- 
gantic propyleia, on the Avenue of 
Sphinxes, gunpowder was adopted 
with great effect. The destroyers car- 
ried off scattered materials from the 
entire range round Luxor and Kar- 
nac ; and they in different degrees 
mutilated other propyleia, and por- 
tions of the gn‘:iL temple its(‘ir.’ 
Passing over Mr. Gliddon’s narrative 
of the destruction perpetrated at EI- 
Quoos, Dendcra, Essyoot, and other 
places, we arrive at liis account of 
what has been left undone at the 
pyramids. ‘ We have rcachctl tlie 
wonders of the world, the gr(*ate.<L 
of ancient nionumeiits in the universe; 
and we find that, under the enlighten- 
ed rule of Mehcmet Ali, tliey owe 
their existence solely to an accident 
— that building materials are for the 
present procurable at less rxp<‘nse 
than would be furnished by their an- 
nihilation ! We have witnessed, 
during the last forty* years, the over- 
throw of temples, propyleia, palaces, 
and edifices, of every age, size, and 
designation, from Cairo to the' 
* Tower of Syene,’ — the destruction 
of sculptures, legends, inscriptions, 
paintings, of every e])och and of 
every species, throughout the whole 
course of the Nilotic valley, on both 
shores, from Lower Egypt to the first 
cataract; and, in the immensity of 
desecration and loss, especially after 
what we have heard about Mehcme t 
Ali and civilisation — words that an* 
so frequently blended, that, to our 
ears, they have become synonymous 
—we can scarcely believe our senses.’ 
Our enthusiastic author sums up the 
dismal catnlogue of disasters by the 
following observation : ‘ Prior to the 
year 18t20, the pacha of Egypt was 
too much engrossed in consolidating 
his ncwly-acquired dominion over 
that country — too much involved in 
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M^ars with Arabia — in quelling dis- i 
sensions amongst his turbulent Al- 
banian soldiery — as well as too much 
occupied in maturing the schemes 
which, after a lapse of twenty y(.‘ars, | 
can hardly be said to have attained > 
their full development — to attend to 
the antiquities of Egypt, for or 
against them. There was no object 
to he gained by the demolition of an- 
cient monuments ; on the contrary, i 
the desire to create in Europe an im- 
pression in his favour, was a direct 
indu(*einent for their preservation, 
in conso(pienco, it will be found that 
until 1820, little injury hud been done 
(o th(' rnins, further than that which 
was l)oing effected by European an- 
li{piity-collectors, or their agents, 
tlufuighout Egypt. It will likewise 
he found tliat the destruction of an- 
ci< iit momiments, through the direct 
inslru mentality of the Egyptian go- 
xerninent, increased in extent in pro- 
p»*rtion as Ma civilisation’ became 
familiar ; and that, in the samt? ratio 
iw the pacha saw that Europe looked 
!ipoii him with favour, and lioped for 
improvements uiu1(t his rule, the 
more indifferent he became to pre- 
serve that reputation by bis acts in 
Eicypt. k was (Vom the year 1830 
tn hs^D that destruction obtained its 
liil] sway over lilgyptian ruins — pre- 
cisely during tliose years when the 
pt‘a("e, secured at KiUaich, seemed to 
h;n e assured to the pacha that position, 
which his restless ambition prompted 
him to peril, by declaring to the re- 
tali v('s of England and France, 
in 1838, his firm intention of violating 
diat treaty, and of asserting his inde- 
pendence. Precisely at the time 
fliat the prc.ss in Europe was loudest 
in his favour, did be order the irre- 
parable demolition of further ruins. 
Aloreovor, during these events, Me- 
iiemet Ali, in person, tvas four timo§ 
in Upper I^gypt — once when lie visit- 
ed (ihenne ; again when he ascended 
to f'sne; once on his journey, in 
1838, to Fazogloo*, and again in 1839, 
passing down on his return. His 
orders were of the mOsSt severe and 
peremptory nature, leaving his too 


willing mamoors no discretionary 
powers, even had they been desirous 
of averting the mischief.^ The con- 
sequence of these orders has been 
that series of demolitions wdiidi 
every one must lament, because irre- 
trievable. Our only hope now is, 
that Mr. Gliddon’s well-timed pam- 
phlet may be the means of averting 
the destruction of the objects which 
remain ; and we should with un- 
feigned joy see a strong representa- 
tion from Great Britain to the pacha 
on the subject. He has shown a 
courte.sy little expected from him, in 
the matter of allowing an English 
overland transit to India through bis 
territories ; and he may still see it his 
interest (for self-interest ever guides 
the actions of Moslims) to please us 
by relinquishing the barbarous ten- 
dency of his nation to senseless ico- 
uoclasm. 

Foundation of the Kinc.dom of 
Heuat, 1831. — It has been show^n at 
page 133, tliat when Mahmud fled 
from his tlirone of Kanbul, 1818, he 
carried the crown jewels and his trea- 
sures to his fortress of Herat (distant 
800 miles from our Indian frontier), 
the capital of that portion of Kho- 
rasan, of wdiich he had been governor 
during liis father Timur’s life. Upon 
acknowledging himself a tributary of 
Persia, 1821, he was permitted by 
that power to hold independent sway 
over his old district ; or rather he was 
promised protcctioui, should his Kau- 
bul successor try to expel him. Tlius 
was the modern Persia seen divided 
into tlirce states, Persia Proper, 
Kaubul, and Herat ; and Mahmud 
kept peaceable possession of his shorn 
estate until Ins decease in 1829. His 
son Kamran succeeded, and, by the 
skilful arrangement of his w^usseer 
(vizirj, Yar Maliomed, was acknow- 
ledged sovereign amir of Herat, 183|, 
by liis former liege-lord, Shah Futteli 
of Persia ; but upon the death of the 
latter, 1834, the designs of the new 
Persian shah, Mohammed Mirza, wdio 
aimed at recovering both Kaubul and 
Herat to his crown, compelled him to 
throw himself wlidlly under British 
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protection. Mohammed, however, got 
ready his forces for the march upon 
Herat ; and in the intoxication of the 
moment, he declared that its capture 
should be only tlie preliminary to a 
career of conquests, that should rival 
tjic achievements of Nadir, and airry 
the Pei’sian arms once more in tri- 
umph to Delhi! With an army 
officered by Russians, lie arrived be- 
fore Kani fan’s capital, 1838 ; but he 
had not long invested the place, 
when an Anglo-Indian force arrived 
to op])osc him. He was compelled 
to raise tlie siege, and withdraw his 
troops, as they'c-ame, from fortifica- 
tions which had been raised at the 
expense of the Indian government ; 
and after many bickerings, a trt'aty 
was at length entered into, 1841, be- 
tween Herat and Persia, Yar Ma- 
homed therein acting as chief nego- 
tiator, by which Herat was for ever 
acknowledged a free state. 

Uritisii India under Kino Wie- 
MAM IV. — In July, 1827, lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck was sworn in at tlie 
East India House, London, as the 
successor of lord Amherst in the 
governor-gcneralshi[). His election 
was peculiarly acceptable to Mr. 
Canning, then premier, but who died 
before lord William s departure for 
Hindustan. His lordship was un- 
derstood to go out with tlie inten- 
tion of introducing a liberal and an 
economical system, both which were 
noAV conrsidered respectively neces- 
sary in Indian politics and politico- 
c*conomic8. He arrived at Calcutta, 
July 2d, 1828, and soon after set 
out on a tour to the upper provinces, 
both to examine into the state of 
their affairs, and to cement the rela- 
tions of amity with tlie neighbouring 
independent j»rinces. He staid some 
time on a visit to Scindia’s family at 
Ciwalior, and also at Ajmere ; where 
the Uajpoot chiefs were invited cither 
to come to him or to send ambassa- 
dors. Extensive military reductions 
were made by his lordship on his re- 
turn to Calcutta, particularly in the 
field allowance called />«//«, which ex- 
cited a great deal of discontent 


among the officers In the Company’s 
service, many of whom were of good 
family, and had gone out in the hojic 
of living in splendour, and ultimately 
acquiring fortunes. As respects the 
siirronndiiig governments, no g(meral 
conflict took place during lord Wil- 
liam’s administration ; but some par- 
tial disturbances agitated the ruder 
borders of our Indian possessions. 

In 18e32 and 1833, considerable an- 
noyance was sustained from a tribe 
called Chooars, inhabiting the jungly 
tracts on tlie eastern limits of Bengal. 
An extensive contraband trade in 
salt, favoured by this situation, gave 
them the opportunity of acting in 
large bodies, whicli they soon ‘im- 
proved into an extmisive and orga- 
nized system of plunder. Indi\i- 
duals of high distinction were sus- 
pected as being connected witli the 
Chooars’ proceedings ; hut tlieir os- 
tensible leader was Gunga-Naraiii, 
chief of a small village in a bill-pass, 
and it was long liefore his usual force 
of 400 men could be utterlv liroken. 
Though repeatedly defeuteJ, tlie pil- 
lagers !!>till lurked under the thick 
cover of the entangled forests ; but 
at length tluiir numerous forts were 
taken and destroyed, '(jiHiga-Narain 
himself was slain, and the (Jhooars 
never again mustcr<‘d in any formi- 
dable numbers. The hill-roiintry 
behind the Circars became, about 
the same perio«l, tlie scime of some 
serious disturbances; bands of rob- 
bers having assembled in those nig- 
ged tracts, and plundered the Ifiwer 
districts. The villains at length or- 
ganized themselves into two Ixulies, 
called ‘ fitturvdars,’ and ri*ccived se- 
cret supjiort from some great Zemin- 
dary families; but the British suc- 
ceedtfd after a while, tbougli not 
without considerable loss, in taking 
their chief fort, executing several of 
tlieir leaders, and dispersing their 
main body, after hunting them for 
months from place to place. 

In 1834 arose a- more serious dis- 
turbance* in the west. The old Coorg 
rajah had been an attached ally of 
the English, and had given them ma- 
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torial aid in the conquest of the My- 
sur ; but the throne was now occii- 
picil by his son, a violent and tyran- 
nical youth, who had exercised such 
jrreat cruelties in his own fiimily, 
that his sister and her husband 
fled to the British for protection. 
The rajah demanded, in the most 
|)er(‘mptory manner, tliat they should 
htr given up by the Madras govern- 
ment ; and, on this being refused, he 
wrote some insulting letters to the 
officials of the presidency, and to the 
governor-general himself. Moreover, 
when a servant of the Company had 
bt*en sent to treat witli him, he put 
him in prison, refused to release him, 
;iud made it appear that he should, 
ridiculous as was the threat, consi- 
dering his trifling power, commence 
a war with the English. A procla- 
mation, issued at Calcutta, in April, 
1«;U, oy lord William Bentinck, an- 
nounced thcreupou liis deposition ; 
and a British force of (iOOO men, under 
i)rigadior Lindsay, entered the Coorg 
country on the day of tlic declaration. 
'Fho troops were harassed by the 
difficulties of the mountainous and 
jungled road to the capital, which 
were mucli increased by large trees 
cut down apd laid across it; so that 
they could scarcely accomplish live 
miles of the way in fourteen hours. 
The enemy, how’-ever, did not venture 
tu make a stand, and all the stockades 
w ere found deserted ; so that the 
c:ij>iiah Mudakerry, w'as entered with- 
out opposition b) the main body% on 
iIk* bth of April. Tlie throe other 
(h’tachmcnts of the force, which had, 
perliaps unnecessarily, been directed 
io vnicY so difficult a country by 
other routes, met with more opposi- 
tiou. Colonel Foulis, from the west, 
after the loss of twelve killed, and 
tliirty-six wounded, got through the 
Hugul Ghaut to Hugul ; colonel* 
Waugh, from the nortli, in storming 
tin* ibrt of Buck, lost forty-eight kill- 
etl, including three oflScers, and had 
118 of his men wpunded ; and lieu- 
teiuint-colonel Jackson, advancing 
from Mangalore upon a position 
called Rullary Pett, lost thirty killed, 


and had thirty-six wounded, tlirongh 
the compulsoiy retreat of his slender 
force from a wcll-iruumed stockade, 
the enemy tiring iiusecn from some 
miles’ length of bushes upon tlie fly- 
ing party. It is clear that these 
w’cre uncalled-for sacrifices ; siiicc^ 
on April 11, the rajah entered Mu- 
dakerry in pomp, accompanied by 
2000 unarmed followers, and lifty 
palanquins containing his female 
establishment, and, in the hope of 
being reinstated on certain condi- 
tions, surrendered himself to briga- 
dier Lindsay. But the British liad 
alrcaily formed their determination ; 
his territory was added to their 
dominions ; and the rajali received 
merely an allowance to support a 
suitable household, and was removed, 
under surveillance, to Bangalore. 

The interior movements of Gwa- 
lior, the most pow^erful of the inde- 
pendent states HOW' remaining, were 
next regarded by the governor-gene- 
ral with niucli anxiety. Dowlut Ruo 
Scindia having died,* had left the re- 
gency in the hands of his widow*, the 
Bai/a Bye ; and that personage, to 
insure a male succession to the inus- 
iiud (throue), as none had been left 
by her consort, adopted a youth by 
the title and names of the Maliarajali 
.Ihuiidhu llao. Jhundhu, on coming 
of age, ungratefully aspired to su- 
preme dominion during the Bye’s 
life; and when lord William Ben- 
tinck visited Gwalior, he had the 
assurance to solicit his aid in ascend- 
ing the musnud. 1'his the governor- 
general at emee refused, reminding 
him <if Ins obligations to the Bye ; 
hut, in July, Jhutidhii, on being 
beaten in an attempt to WTCst the 
reins from the hands of his benefiic- 
tress, contrived to render the British 
favourable to his interests, the Bye 
w^as deposed and sent into retirement 
with an annual allow^ance of rupees, 
and the musnud became his ow^n, — 
the Company, on the (hen principle 
of non-interfercDcc, and of acknow- 
ledging the sovereign dc facioy wlio- 
cver he might be, granting him its 
protection. Another affair soon after 
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occupied the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. Maun Sing, rajah of Joiid- 
ore, who had boon restored to power 
y the govc'vnor-gcneral, on the foot- 
ing of a subsidiary and d(»pcndant 
ruler, absented himself from the con- 
gress of Rajpoot princes at Ajmcre, 
1832, held to meet lord William 
Bentinck,according to custom. He had 
moreover neglected for two years to 
pay liis tribute, and had given shelter 
to various freebooting bands, encou- 
raging them in their plans of pillage. 
In October, 1834, therefore, 10,000 
men were ordered to assemble at 
Miisserahad, thence to march upon 
Joudpore ; on which, after sending 
a deputation of thirty persons, with 
numerous attendants, to the go- 
vernor-general, Maun Sing paid down 
his tribute, and tinally yielded an un- 
qualified submission to tlie British. 
The force intended for the Joudpore 
expedition was now employed against 
the Shckiiawuttees, a rude tribe of 
the almost desert district w'cst of 
Rajpootana, who had long been ac- 
customed to ravage the states in 
their neighbourhood, when they were 
under native princes. But now they 
had become the company’s territory, 
lord William resolved to put down 
the marauders ; which he did by de- 
stroying all their fastnesses, and by 
keeping the district of Sambhur, as 
a security for the expenses of the 
war. The affairs of the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore next occu))ied the 
general attention. The rajah, a 
thoughtless and volupltious youth, 
had left the whole management of 
the government to his minister, Jo- 
taram (originally a banker, a man of 
ability, but bearing the unprincipled 
character too common among Indian 
statesmen) ; and the rajah having 
suddenly died, and an inspection of 
his body being refused to tlie public, 
it was believed that the minister, 
finding the rajah about to deprive 
him of office, had secretly murdered 
him. As the rajah had" left an in- 
fant, the British resolved to interfere, 
and settle a regency in the child’s 
behalf ; and they accordingly obtain- 
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ed the removal of Jotaram, and ap- 
pointed approved natives to the go- 
vernment, under English superin- 
tendence. Soon, however, a jealousy 
was entertained, because the public 
affairs were controlled by the ‘ Pe- 
riiigees;’ and the discontent broke 
forth fatally in the following man- 
ner. On June 4, 1835, major Alves, 
the English resident, with Mr. Blake, 
cornet Macnaghten, and lieutenant 
Ludlow, had an interview with the 
JVJycvsaheh, or dowager - princess ; 
and, after taking leave, as major 
Alves was mounting liis elephant, a 
man ruslied from the crowd, having a 
drawn sword in his hand, and in- 
flicted three wounds upon him. ‘one 
in the forehead. Tlie major being 
assisted instantly by a surgeon, and 
his wounds being dressed, Air. Blake, 
on finding the assassin had been 
seized, undertook to conduct the of- 
fender to the place of ooiifincment ; 
hut as he proceeded thither, the cry 
was raised, ‘ The Feringees have shed 
blood in the palace!' his elephant 
was surrounded and maimed, and he 
found the city gate sluit, to prevent 
his egress. 1'nrning back, upon find- 
ing this, he sought shelter iti a men- 
dur, or temple, which was then fast- 
ened by the keeper-^ on the inside ; 
but the mob soon forced the doors, 
burst in upon the defenceless officer, 
and murdered him. Macnaghten, hy 
galloping in another direction, though 
assailed hy stones and other missiles, 
reached the residency in safety. The 
Jeypore government disowned nil 
connexion with the outrage, though 
five individuals, whose guilt was 
clearly proved, were condemned and 
cxecut(‘d. Suspicion soon after fell 
upon Jotaram ; and, after long pre- 
paration, he and several grandees 
w^ere brought to trial hy a native 
jury, and found guilty of instigating 
the revolt, Tljey were all sentenced 
to death ; but British lenity com- 
muted tfie punishment to exile and 
imprisonment It was in March, 
1835, that Mr. Fraser, commissioner 
and agent of the Company at Delhi, 
was assassinated. As that gentle- 
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man was riding out late one evening, 
a man rode up as if to speak to liim, 
rapidly discharged three balls into 
his body, and galloped off‘. After 
some time, through tlie evidence of 
an accomplice, the crime was brought 
lioinc, not only to Kurreein, the ac- 
tual murderer, but to a native chief- 
tain, the Nawab of Ferozepore, by 
whom he had beeff employed to do 
th(^ deed. Both were condemned, 
and underwent the extreme senteficc 
of the law. The execution of Kiir- 
iccin was attended by a vast con- 
cours(‘ of natives, wlio, though kept 
in nwc by an armed force, displayed a 
decided syrnpatiiy in his favour. The 
rajiih was executed witiiout the gates 
— which wx're kept sliut ; and thus 
any large attendance of the people 
was prevented. 

Tlie was a practice held so 

sacred, and was so deeply rooted in 
iho prejudices and leelirigs of the 
Hindus, that it had ever been consi- 
<lered hazardous to prevent it. The 
inar(|uis Wellesley had, in his time, 
boldly prohibited by ordituiiicc, tlie 
sacrilic(‘ by parents of their infant 
otfspring in the Oanges ; hut he had 
nt)t ventured to meddle with the Sut- 
tee. The ( Company, however, in com- 
pliance witli the (’vangeiieal party at 
home, at length authorized lord Wil- 
liam IJontinck to issue an order for 
is di<< onlinuance ; and the result 
hi'tm, as ww foreseen by those 
he^t acipiainted with the temper of 
tie' IhndUvS, the stricter adherence 
to the rite. A society, called the 
Diiarina Suhha, w^as instantly formed 
by individuals at Calcutta, for the 
]>urpo.sc!i)f keeping the ancient usages 
of the Hindu faith, and especially of 
the Suttee, wdiicU 4^ays the society) 
has been continued millions of years, 
under the successive eras of the sa- 
tya, treta, dwapar, and caliyugs. Tho 
inemhers of the society have organized 
thcinselves on the model of the reli- 
gious institutions in England, with a 
jnesident, secretary, subscri[)tion-pa- 
pers, and corresponding branches ; 
and having called upon every holy 


Hindu to contribute to the pious 
work, they have raised considerable 
sums to promote the objects of the 
society, while they have renounced 
all social intercourse with those few 
of their countrymen who follow an 
opposite course, and who are styled 
the Drama Subha. * 

Declining health compelled lord 
William Bentinck to solicit a return 
home; and, accordingly, in March, 
1835, he embarked for England. His 
departure was the theme of general 
regret ; for his administration had 
been marked by economy, a pacific 
spirit, and a conduct of great mildbess 
and indulgence towards the natives. 
i 1 is system was considcu ed by a party 
among the military, as having been 
carried somewhat too tar ; but it was 
in strict conformity with his instruc- 
tions, and was undoubtedly prompted 
by the best motives. His efforts to 
improve internal intercourse, by the 
establislnnent of steam-vessels be- 
tween the different Indian ports, and 
by the formation of extensive lines 
of road through the interior, com- 
manch'd universal applause. Ho fa- 
voured also the dittlision of educa- 
tion and knowledge among the Hin- 
dus ; wlio arc a remarkably docile 
and teacliahle class, sensible of kind- 
ness, and most strictly attentive to 
all religious observances, whetlier of 
dress, food, or general conduct. A 
)lindu would not only not dare, he 
would not even wishy to dress out of 
his grade, or to go from the custom 
of his fathers by w^earing the more 
becoming cap, or turban, or vest, of 
even another trade — supposing him 
a mere artisan — for every art has its 
peculiar costume. The benevolent 
views of lord William were constantly 
seconded by the exertions of his 
amiable and elegant lady, who was 
regarded as a queen in the East, 
and whose drawing-rooms had always 
been attended in the most brilliant 
manner. A statue of his lordship 
was erected by subiscription in his 
honour, at Calcutta, in 1836. 
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[modern 


EMINENT 

IliCHAiin Colley Wellesley 
(1760 — 1842), eldest son of Garrett, 
ear! of Mornington, was born in 
Dublin, and educated at Eton, and 
Christchurch, Oxford, displaying an 
unusual taste for classical pursuits. 
On the death of his father, 1784, lie 
took his seat in the Irish house of 
peers, earl of Mornington ; and he 
voted with the ministerial minority, 
(during the lieutenancy of the duke 
of Ihickin^ljam, 1789,) in opposing 
the address to the prince of Wales, 
to take upon him the t)ffice of regent 
during the mental indisposition of his 
parent. The king, on liis recovery, 
testified his sense of the carl’s fcel- 
ing, b}' making him a privy-councillor, 
and investing him with the order of 
St. Patrick ; and this induced lord 
Mornington to obtain a seat in the 
English commons, where he sat first 
for Becralston, and then for New 
Windsor. He was soon after made 
a commissioner for Indian affairs, and 
in 1797, as baron Wellesley in the 
English peerage, was sent out to suc- 
ceed the marquis Cornwallis as gover- 
nor-general at Calcutta. His brother- 
colonel Wellesley, (subsequently the 
illustrious duke of Wellington,) had 
arrived in India with his regiment 
[)recisely a year before. Tlie affairs 
of the colony, notwithstanding the 
recent successes, and the skilful ar- 
rangements of the precceding gover- 
nor-general, hud again begun to (‘\- 
hibit symptoms of rising commotion. 
The spirit of Tij)pu Suhaiin, sove- 
reign of the Mysur, rankled under 
Jiis losses ; and emissaries? from the 
French government encouraged him ‘ 
iu liis secret maclnnations for the ! 
recovery of the district of Ooimba- 
tore, and the hill fortresses which he 
had been compelled to surrender. 
The expedition of Buonaparte to 
Egypt, with whatever ultimate design 
it may have been formed, had the ef- j 
feet of enlarging the views, and of! 
strengthening the determination of ' 
liiis Indian chieftain to shake off, if 
possible, the British yoke. He sent 


PEUSONS. 

I official agents to the French general 
in Egypt, and to the Mauritius, then 
belonging to tlic republic of I'rance, 
with offers to raise any nuinbcu* of 
forces, and with requests that mili- 
I tary men might be sent to instruct 
and command them. Lord Morn- 
ington was eafly apprehensive of 
these proceedings, and warned the 
! prince of the MysTir that his de- 
struction would assuredly be the con- 
sequence of his eonriexion with the 
French. Tippii rc})iied in a strain of 
hypocritical courtesy, which iucrea^cil 
I the vigilance and activity of tlie 
governor-general ; and it was soon^dis- 
! covered that an extensive league liad 
been formedamong tlie most powerlnl 
of the Mahometan princes, and that a 
treaty offensive and defensive had ac- 
I tually been entered into with the 
Freneh Directory. The gov(‘rnor-genc- 
ral perceived that no nu‘asur(* short of 
the complete subjugation of so artful 
and inveterate an enemy, would avail 
towards maintaining the pre[)orKler- 
ance of the British power iu India ; 
and lie, therefore, resolved ta direct 
all the energies of his administration 
against the capital of , the Mysur ter- 
ritory. Unfortunately, the Nizam, 
and the otlier native allies of the 
Company, had been afforded little as- 
s stance in recov<Ting their strength 
during the peace effected liy tin* mar- 
quis Cornwallis; and in fact, no sys- 
tem had at that time been acted upon 
for rendering the native forces per- 
manent, and available upon urgent 
occasions. Even the European 
troops had been greatly neglected. 
By extraordinary exertions, however, 
which vverc we^ seconded by tlie 
governors of Bombay and Madras, 
lord Mornington raised a considerable 
*array, and intrusted the chief com- 
mand of it to lieutenant-general 
Harris ; the reserve of whicli, con- 
sisting of the whole of the Nizam’s 
forces and several European regi- 
ments, was given to his lordship’s 
brother, colonel Wellesley. 4’lic 
frontiers of the Mysur coniitiy were 
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])i\sspdby the liritish and their allies 
oij tlic 5th of* March, 1799; and on 
tlie *J8th of the same month occurred 
the only important effort made in the 
field hy Tippii for the defence of liis 
dominions. It lias been alleged that 
his own acknowledged military ta- 
lents, of which he had given the 
hesi proofs in the former w^ar, w^ere 
(111 this occasion chucked liy the 
Fjvnrh officers who surrounded him, 
and who wtvc totally unconversant 
with the character of Indian w^arfare. 
The battle was fought at the fort of 
Mallavelly ; wliere the enemy, after 
some desperate displays of native 
coiiiag<-, wen^ driven from height to 
height with immense loss. Tippii 
lia\ ing hereupon retreated to his ca- 
pital, Scringapatam, the allied forces 
besieged him therein. By the 5th of 
Ajiril, tlio extciior intronchments 
being successively carried, the artil- j 
Icry was advanced for the purpose of 
battering in lircach on the liHth. 
On the morning of the 4th of May, 
the lircach, ncaily an hundred yards 
w ide, was crowdi d with assailants; 
and one of the most sanguinary con- 
11 lets ever known ensued. Tippii, on 
(his occasiofi, behaved w'itli tliat per- 
sonal intrepidity which was his prin- 
cipal characteristic; and he fell by 
three wounds from miLskct-balls, two 
in his right side, and one through his 
temples. Lord Morningtou felt 
deeply the important position in 
which the compiest of the Mysur 
by tlu? death of its sovereign, 
Iiad placed him. lie was not at first 
(lismelined, on account of the strong 
iiit('resis tliat had grown up under j 
the UMirjiatiou of Ilyder All and his j 
son, Tippu Saheb, to let the throne 
remain in the possession of the Mos- 
lem family; but he filially and justly 
detenu iued upon the restoration of 
the ancioul Hindu race of sovereigns, 
the ie]>roscntaliYe of whom was a 
cijild of five years old. A partition 
«>!’ the territory ‘was accordingly 
made ; and the capital, w^ilh the dis- 
tricts on the coast, including thepojft 
of Mangalore, was a>sigued to the 
India Company. The Ni/ain 


was compensated for his expenses, 
by an addition to his dominions ;and 
tlie remainder was granted to 
the infant rajah, witli the nominal 
sovereignty over the wdiole. Having 
thus fixed the British power in India 
upon a more secure basis, and receiv- 
ed as a reward for his services from 
the Britisii court the title of mar- 
ejuis, the governor-general turned his 
attention to the personal and com- 
mercial interests, which agitated the 
traders and general inhabitants of 
thi; extensive dominions, whereof 
he was rlie temporary head. So early 
as J7fKS, he had listened favourably 
to the representations of certain 
merchants, who were desirous of 
participating in the benefits of the 
commerce with India; but the Com- 
pany was deaf to his liberal sugges- 
tions on the subject, and from that 
moment almost regarded him as an 
enemy. In 1798 liis lordship had 
also made a progress through the 
northern provinces of India, visiting 
the naw abs, and other princely poten- 
tates, in all the splendour of Asiatic 
magniiicence. At Benares he was 
])resented with an address from the 
Kuropeau residents, deeply expressive 
of their sense of Ins valuable exer- 
tions, which, in tlie space of tliree 
years, had at once extended and con- 
solidated the British empire in India. 
At Delhi, lie visited the grandsons of 
the unfortunate Shah Alcm (sec vol. 
ii. the last of the imperial sove- 
reigns of India ; and, having in the 
cour.se of his viceregal progress heard 
and redressed the complaints of in- 
dividuals, conciliated the dissensions 
of native powers, and created friends 
and aHi^s, lie received the Submission 
of the provinces recently ceded to the 
Company, and conferred the govern- 
ment of tliem upon his brotlier, the 
honourable Henrv Wellesley, subse- 
quently lord Cowley. Jn the mean 
time the Mahratta powers were form- 
ing a new confederacy; and the re- 
storation of Pondicherri to the French 
at the peace of Amiens, opened to 
tliem a channel of communication 
with the nation most desirous of 
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giving efficacy to tlieir designs. At 
the head of this alliance was Dowlut 
Ilao Scindia, who had made himself 
master of the person of the blind and 
aged Mougul, Shall Alcm ; and in 
the name of his royal prisoner, he 
concluded a treaty with Buonaparte, 
offering to deliver to France an ex- 
tensive territory in India. M. Per- 
ron, a French officer of considerable 
talent, had long been in the pay of 
the Mahratta chieftain ; and he luul 
not only organized the native troops, 
but had a very largo body of Euro- 
pean soldiers under his command. 
The governor-general was not with- 
out intelligence of these designs, 
and was prepareti to repress them. 
Colonel, now inajor-goneral, Welles- 
ley, wliose military reputation in In- 
dian warfare had obtained him the 
confidence of the allies, was speedily 
in the field ; and the glorious battle 
of Assaye struck at the heart of the 
Mahratta power, (lencral Lake led j 
a portion of the Britisli forces to the 
northern ])rovinces, where he com- 
pletely defeated the French troops 
under Perron, and liberated the aged 
Mongul from his captivity ; while the 
victory of Lassawarree, gained No- 
vember 1, IBOtl, terminated a war, 
remarkable as well for the intelli- 
gence with which it was directed, as 
for the intrepidity and order with 
which its movements on tiie part of 
the victors w^erc executed. Tlie 
noble marqui.s liad boon long dcsirou.s 
of resigning his government, and of 
returning to England ; but his 
services at that period were so im- 
portant in India, that even a change 
in the administration at home was 
not followed by his recal. The wis- 
dom and firmness ofiiis measures had 
been attended by tbc most bencfficial 
results. By his financial plans, the 
revenue of* the Company liad, with 
advantage both to the commerce and 
to the inhabitants, been raised from 
seven millions to upwards of fifteen 
annually ; and the paper-currency, 
which, when he .landed in India, was 
at fifteen per cent, discount, had risen 
nearly to par. Wc iiave already ob- 


served, that, in consequence of the 
wars in which he had been compelled 
to engage, the frontiers of British 
India had been both extended and 
strengthened ; and wc may add that 
the political relations of the Com- 
pany with the native princes were, 
by the wisdom of his negotiations, 
defined and consolidated, wdth a 
clearness and stability of wliicli they 
were not previously thought to he 
susceptible. In I80r> the mHr([uis 
resigned his high post (to which the 
marquis Cornwallis was iigairi ap- 
pointed) ; but he liad no sooner 
reached England, than Mr. PauU, a 
meinher of the coniinons, laboured 
to inqieacli him for tyrannous con- 
duct towards the nawab of Oiule, 
and for other enormities. The charge, 
however, agreeably terminated in a 
vote in his lordship's favour, Tlie 
marquis, iu his suhseqiuait senatorial 
conduct, sided fur the most [>art with 
the wliigs; though in 1801) he ac- 
cepted the appointment oi’ ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to Spain, where 
his brother, then sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, had again preceded him. Hi.s 
inability to get Cuesla, the Spanish 
allied general, displaced (on the 
ground that he was jealous of the 
British, and had intereepttrd supplies 
intended for their army), induced 
him to return to England ; and on 
the iTsignation of tlie foreign secre- 
taryship by Mr. CJunning, (who had 
been wounded in a duel with liis 
colleague, lord Castlereagli,) he was 
appointed his sucr.cbsor, under the 
premier, Mr. Perceval, chancellor of 
the exchequer. He resigned the 
post, 1812, in consequence of a dif- 
ference with the cabinet on the catho- 
lic claims’ question ; but he w^as, on 
|.tbe assassination of the premier, called 
on to form an administration himself. 
The noble marquis’s attempt to unite 
whigs and lories in a cabinet failing, 
lord Liverpool bad the task of form- 
ing a ministry ; and the marquis 
thereupon confined himself in par- 
liament principally to the aflairs of 
the Spanish peninsula. He repeat- 
edly called the attention of the peers 
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to the situation of his gallant bro- 
ther ; who, for want of effective co- 
operation on the part of the Spanish 
i^ovenimeiit and its officers, as well 
as on account of his being perpetu- 
ally disappointed of the reinforce- 
iiifaits he was taught to expect from 
tliis country, iniglit be said ratiier 
to be struggling to maintain a glo- 
rious existence by a scries of sur- 
prising victories, tlian to possess the 
means of accomplishing the object at 
\vhi(!li he aimed, and to which the 
attention of those who best nndcr- 
ttood the interests of this country 
were particularly directed — the ex- 
pulsion of the French from the Pe- 
ninsula. His lordship described the 
conduct of the Spanish government 
ao feel)le, irregular, and ill-directed, 
while, in far stronger terms, lie de- 
picted the system adopted by the 
British ministers as ^ timid without 
prudence, and narrow without eco- 
nomy ; profuse without the fruits of 
expenditure, and slow without the 
i)enclits of caution.’ lie, however, 
j'ailod in forcing lord Liverpool upon 
‘an in([uiry’ into the circumstances 
of the last campaign in the Spanish 
peninsula. , lu when lord Sid- 
month had resigned office, the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland was accepted 
by the marquis, much to the alarm 
of tile protestant interest in that 
country. On the other side, the ex- 
pectations of flic catholics were pro- 
I>orii(>nahly raised ; and the arrival 
of his excellency, instead of bcin" an 
appeal to the confidence and har- 
mony of botli parties, was converted 
into a signal for the display of the 
iimi^t bitter animosity. It was also 
soon perceived by the protestants, 
that however favourable the lord- 
lieutenant might be to the claims of 
the catholics, "he was far from being 
supported by the administration at 
Wt stmirister. Hence the irritation 
of the catholics was increased by dis- 
appointment; an(l the whole pro- 
vince of Munster, as well as vast dis- 
tricts in other parts of the island, 
was tlirown into a state of insurrec- 
tion. To manifest the endeavours 


of the marquis to promote unity, he 
discountenanced the use of those 
toasts and songs with which the anti- 
catholics were accustomed to insult 
their opponents ; and, with the as- 
sistance of sir A, B. King, lord 
mayor of Dublin, ho prevented the 
decoration of the statue of William 
111., in College-green, on the 4tli of 
November, the anniversary of that 
king’s arrival to supplant his son-in- 
law. The corporation of Dublin, 
oflfendod at this innovation, passed a 
vote of censure on the lord-mayor, 
and did not refrain from allusions to 
the lord-lieiitcnant. This was fol- 
lowed by a public personal insult to 
the noble marquis on his visit to the 
theatre. The judicial proceedings 
consequent on this affair convinced 
his lordship at once of the difficul- 
ties that would obstruct him in the 
conciliatory system which he was pre- 
pared to adopt ; and the Orange 
party obtaining a triumph by the 
jury being unal)le to agree upon a 
verdict against the persons concerned 
in tlie outrage on his lordship, the 
marquis was not sorry to be recalled 
to England, 1828. Under the ad- 
ministration of his illustrious brother, 
the duke of Wcllingtcn, the marquis 
held no post ; but when William IV. 
succeeded, he was induced to resume 
the government of Ireland, 1830. 
His conciliatory plans were re- 
attempted, and with somewhat better 
success ; but in 1834, on the fall of 
lord Grey’s ministry, lie was once 
more recalled, and, with tl)C excep- 
tion of holding tlie lord chamber- 
lain’s office one year, appeared m 
public no more. In 1837, the mar- 
quis’s j)ecuniary embarrassments be- 
ing made known to the East India 
Compan 3 % that body, with a liberality 
and ^jratitude that reflect the highest 
honour upon tliem, directed that the 
sum of 20,000/, should be appropri- 
ated to his use and beneflt. Tiiis 
generosity placed him, though not in 
affluence, at least in independ- 
ence to the day of his decease ; but 
we cannot help thinking that the 
1 natioji at large should have fore- 
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stalled the generosity of the Com- | 
pany. A nobleman who had dis- 
played in India, in so talented a 
manner, and with such enlarged views, 
his wish to benefit his country, and 
wlio was above all the brother of 
their greatest general, should not 
have been allowed to need any such 
subordinate assistance. The marquis 
died, aged 8:?, 1842, and was interred 
at Eton, by the side (at liis own re- 
quest) of Jus ancient friend, the pro- 
vost Goodail. The marquis retained 
to liis last day his love of classical 
lore ; and many of liis Latin poems, 
written late in life, arc deserving of 
the highest commendation. 

John Jeffreys Pratt (1759 — 
1840), eldest son of Charles, first 
earl ( amdeii, completed his educa- 
tion at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
of which university he was elected 
chancellor, 1884. Among other ap- 
pointments, he held the very lucra- 
tive one of teller of tlio exchequer, 
the proceeds of which (24,000/. per 
year) he munificently paid back 
yearly into the treasury, for the pub- 
lic service, (amounting in the end to 
806,116/.), in the vain expectation of 
seeing other highly-paid, though 
otlierw'ise wealtiiy, state officers fol- 
low liis example. Tliis venerable 
and truly patriotic peer died, aged 
81, 1840 ; and his own rental was 
then but 8000/. per annum. 

Thomas Burgess (1756 — 1840), 
was youngest son of a grocer of 
Odiliam, Hants, and was born in 
that village. Being a boy of studi- 
ous habits, bis father’s pride was to 
see him in the church; and in the 
hope of that event, he obtained him 
a place on the foundation af Win- 
chester school, where he had War- 
ton for a master, and Addington 
(eventually lord Sidmouth) ‘for a 
schoolfellow. Soon after being en- 
tered at Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, upon a Winchester sclioiarship, 
he distinguished iiimself by his devo- 
tion to Greek literature ; and at 
twenty-two lu; edited an edition of 
Burton’s ‘ l^anudogia,’ then took or- 
ders,, and became tutor of his college, 


having Mr. Abbott, afterwards lord 
Tcntcrdcn, for one of bis pupils. In 
1785 he was appointed examining 
chaplain to Barrington, bishop of Sa- 
lisbnr}', simply through the prelate s 
hearing of the (piict liabits, as well 
as the classical attainments, of Mr. 
Burgess ; and soon after the transla- 
tion of his patron to the sec of Dur- 
ham, he received from him one of 
the golden prebends of that cathe- 
dral. In 1802, his old schoolfellow, 
lord Sidmouth, wrote to him, stating 
that ^ though they had been sepa- 
rated for thirty years, he had not 
been a stranger to the excellence of 
his private character, nor to liis ’ex- 
ertions for the interests of religion 
and learning ; and that lie had there- 
fore named liim to the king, to suc- 
ceed lord Murray in the sec of St. 
David’s.^ As bishop of that diocese, 
he has established his name by found- 
ing tlie college of Lampeter, 1822, 
for the better and inexpensive edu- 
cation of W elsh carididat(‘S for ordi- 
nation : he also originated the royal 
society of literature. Being, on 
the death of bishop Fisher, JH25, 
translated to Salisbury, he laboured 
strenuously to promote tlie interests 
of the clergy of Ids new diocese. 
This talented and venerable prelate 
died of an apoplectic seizure (the 
first attack of which was duriiig a 
confirmation at Warminster, on which 
occasion he sank dowm insensible at 
the altar), in his 85th year, 1840. 
Bishop Burgess’s rise should serve as 
an assurance to the youth of our 
schools and universities, that scarcely 
any thing is impossible, so far as re- 
gards professional success, to the two 
united means of steady industry and 
an uniform regard to respectability 
of character. Tlie prelate was born 
of an humble family, and with no- 
thing but the virtually rich and en- 
viable dower of pious parents. With 
sound religious principles, and little 
money, he bogaq the world; and 
alone by uniform diligence and jiro- 
priety of conduct did lie become the 
architect of his fortune. In the brisk 
and active competition of the present 
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asjc, no one can expect to attain that 
decree of knowledge wliich com- 
iTiaiids success, without a course of 
early, long, and continuous applica- 
tion ; and even the highest degree of 
Knowledge may be rendered useless, 
unless accompanied with that charac- 
ter of prudence, and propriety of 
moral qualities, and of gentlemanly 
honour, without which no j)iiblic 
man cart undertake the responsibility 
of calling even men of the iiighest 
talents into the public service. John, 
an elder brother of the bishop, be- 
canu^ a successful oilman in London, 
imd the inventor of a celebrated lish- 
Sfufc<*, which is likely to remain long 
a nuanento of Ids good taste. 

John Suoiiii ( 1 751 — 18;34), son of 
a gentleman residing at Melton, 
folk, went to Bengal as a cadet in the 
India Company’s civil service, 
and was lirst stationed at 
Moorbhedabad, as an assistant under 
lli<? council of revenue. His ptofi- 
ciency in Persian obtained him the 
post of translator of that language to 
the eo\uicil ; ami in 1774 he was ad- 
vanced to a jrcat in the revenue hoard 
at (/alcutta. On the dissolution ot 
the latter, consccpient on the new 
charter to the company, 17dl, Mr. 
Sliore was made a member of the 
gj'iu ral committee of revenue ; and 
lie instantly formed an intimate 
IVicndsldp with the governor-general, 
W.irren Hasting®., whom he aceora- 
jianicd to England, 1785. VVldle in 
laigland, he married the daughter of 
Mr. Cornish, a surgeon at Teign- 
mouih; and returning in 178f> to 
India, he received the appointment 
of member of the supreme council, 
under thc^ new governor-general, lord 
C/ornwallis. To Mr. Sljore’s influ- 
ence in this imporlarit oflice, is main- 
ly attributed the adoption of that 
gr(‘at measure concerning a new set- 
tlement of landed property in Ben- 
gal, 1789, whi^*h constituted tlie sre- 
mtuhns^ who had hitherto been sim- 
ply the revcnue-agonls or tax-gather- 
ers of the government, the hereditary 
proprietors of the estates which they 
I'armed ; while the ryois^ or peasan- 


try, who had till now a right of occu- 
pation so long as they paid their as- 
sessments, were declared the tenants 
of the zemindars, and made removable 
at the will of their landlords. In 
1 792 Mr. Shore was made a baronet 
by king George 111.; and he then 
occupied himself in reforming the ju- 
dicial system of the Bengal presi- 
dency. On the retirement of lord 
Cornwallis, in August 1793, sir John 
Shore succeeded as governor-general ; 
and he held that high dignity (see 
page 244) until the close of the year 
1797. His system of policy, influ- 
enced greatly by his religious opi- 
nions, which leaned to the tenets of 
the inethodists, was so wholly pacific, 
that the native states, which liad all 
along recpiired the most vigorous de- 
monstration of a warlike defiance on 
the part of the British, to keep them 
in decent subjection, were at length 
secMi bris>tlii»g up on all sides ; and 
nothing now w as talked of but conspi- 
racies for a general rising, in order to 
expel the English enslavers of Moslim 
and Hindu from the soil of Hindustan. 
Sir John, therefore, resigned in 1797, 
and was succeeded as governor-gene- 
ral by the earl of Mornington, 1798 ; 
and, on his arrival in England, he w'as 
created an Irish peer, by the title of 
baron Teignmoutli. His lordship 
had succeeded, on the decease of sir 
William Jones, 1794, to the presi- 
dency of the xVsiatic society, and was 
now superseded therein by sir Hu- 
bert Chambers, On the formation 
of the Bible Society in England, in 
opposition to the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 1804, lord 
Teignmoutli was chosen its presi- 
dent and the remainder of his life 
was mainly connected with the pro- 
ceedings of the evangelical portion of 
his countrymen. lie was, in 1807, 
made one of tlie commissioners for 
the atfairs of India, or, in otlier words, 
a member of the Board of Control, 
and a privy-councillor; and ho died, 
aged 83, *1834. His lordship pub- 
lished the w^orks of sir William Jones, 
in 13 vols. 8vo, with his life written 
by himself. 
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Rowland Hill (1772 — 1843), son 
of sir John Hill of Hawkestone, Sa- 
lop, bart., was born in Shropsliiro, 
and early entered the army. He 
rose speedily to command, and emi- 
nently distinguished himself during 
the Peninsular war, (at the battles of 
Rolcia and Vimiera, Corunna, Tala- 
vera, Almaraz, Vittoria, Orthes, and 
Toulouse) ; for which he was, in 
1814, immediately after the battle of 
Almaraz, where his valour liad been 
especially conspicuous, created a peer 
by tlie prince regent, with the title 
of baron Hill of Almaraz, and of 
Hawkestone, county of Salop, lie 
again distinguished himself at the 
decisive contest of Waterloo, IB 1 5, 
j\nd was, in the following year, re- 
created a baron, by tlic style of baron 
Hill of Almaraz and of Hardwicke, 
Salop, witli remainder to his nephews. 
He was appointed governor of Ply- 
mouth, 1825, and commander-in- 
chief of the British army, which lat- 
ter post he resigned in 1842, in con- 
sequence of dodining health. His 
lordship died a bachelor, aged 71, 
1843. Lord Hill was a most worthy 
cliaracter in private life, and strongly 
tinged, it is said, with the notions of 
the evangelical portion of the church ; 
a bias we should scarcely expect to 
find in a general-iii-chief. 

Dugald Stewaut (son of Mat- 
thew^ Stewart, D.D., a Scottish divine 
celebrated for liis physical attain- 
tnents), was born at Edinburgh 1753, 
and educated at the high school there. 
He early displayed a love for incta- 
jihysical research ; but liis attention 
being turned compulsorily for a 
time to physics, in order to aid his 
father as a teacher, he became, suffi- 
ciently advanced in mathematical 
knowledge to assume tlie charge of 
the classes hitherto instructed by 
Dr. Stewart at Edinburgh, at the 
early age of 20. On reaching 21, he 
was apiiointed mathematical profes- 
sor, and he continued teaching, with 
great success, until his 25th year; 
when an occasion presented itself 
for resuming his favourite bmnch of 
study, under the most advantageous 


circumstances* Dr. Ferguson, the 
professor of moral philosopliy in the 
university, having been sent with the 
commissioners concerning a peace, 
to North America, Mr. Stewart was 
requested to fill his place until his 
return ; and, assisted at first by notes, 
he contrived to lecture, 1778-9, on 
Ethics, to the moral classes. He was 
soon enabled to think over every 
morning his day’s subject, and tlicn 
to address bis pupils exUniipore •, and 
so much did his amiable and elegant 
manner enliance the value of liis ser- 
vices, that when Dr. Ferguson re- 
tired ill 1785, Mr. Stewart was ap- 
pointed his successor, being then 
aged 32. So highly popular did the 
new professor soon be(*oine, that his 
lecture-room was crowded, and his 
fame spread over Great Britain, even 
before be bad publisb(*d any tiling ; 
and be continued coleliratod as both 
a lecturer and a writer on ontology 
till declining health compelled his 
resignation of tlie professor&liip, 1 H 1 0. 
Retiring at once to the privac}' of his 
residence, Kinncill House, on the 
Frith of Forth, ho passed the remain- 
der of his days in continuing the 
thread of the ethical subjects lie bad 
commenced publishing while a k»c- 
tiirer ; and he died, much lanieuted 
by a large circle of admiring /riends, 
aged 75, 1828. Dugald Stewart’s 
chief worts, which have obtained him 
the appellation of ‘The Scottish 
Plato,’ are ‘ Eleincuts of the Pliilo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,’ ‘ Out- 
lines of Moral Pliilosophy’ (w’rittcn 
as a text-book for bis pupils), ‘ Phi- 
losophical Essays,’ and ‘ A (Ji^neral 
View of the Progress of Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical, and Political Science, 
since the Revival of Letters,’ the 
last-named forming the preface to the 
supplement of the * Encyclopedia 
Britannica.* Tlie Scottish Plato in 
nothing displays either arrangement, 
novelty, or depth. His merit as a 
metaphysician chiefly consists in his 
attacks upon the sensualist school. 
As the amender of Reid’s system, he 
wisely puts in place of the common- 
sense or instructive principle, that of 
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the laws of human thought or belief ; 
;u)cl his ontliusiastic and very elegant 
stylo, supported by a reilned taste, 
and by the interweaving of much po- 
lite literature with his subjects, ren- 
ders his productions singularly at* 
tractive. 

'I’ijo general reader we belie.vc to 
be but in a trifling degree interested 
in I lie abstruse sciences, because so 
little has been done to classify for 
him the various branches of humane 
and physical learning. It may not 
he hero out of place, therefore, to at- 
tempt a partial dissipation of the fog 
wliich this negh'ct of teachers of 
scimice lias suffered to envelop the 
minds of the nias.s. 

All science is either moral or in- 
tellectual. JMoral sciruce, so called 
fVoui wiomv, manuers, relates wliolly 
to men’s conduct ; intellectual sci- 
viivc pertains entirely to men’s ac- 
<jniienient of knowledge, in the most 
limited sense of the word — know- 
ledge hero meaning school learning. 
Moral scifnicc divides into tliree car- 
dinal institutions, and five subordi- 
nate ones — in all eight ; such eight 
including ev(?ry subject connected 
with moral science'. Tlie three car- 
dinal moral institutions arc ethics, 
including really man’s rule of con- 
duct to God, his neighbour, and him- 
self ; economics, fixing his duties as 
head of a i\ouso or family ; and po- 
litics, determining what are his duties 
to his country as one of its citizens. 
The live subordinate points are sirn- 
pl}' illustrations of, and adjuncts to, 
the throe cardinal ones, and are 
government, law, history, geography, 
and chronology — the two former es- 
sential to man in a state of civiliza- 
tion, and the three latter necessary 
aid his inquiries into the progress 
of bis race in such state of civiliza- 
tion. To extend the province of 
the whole five subordinates as much 
as jiossible, government is treated of 
nnder its four varieties, monarchy, 
oligarchy, polyarchy, and mistarchy ; 
law is to be considered in its divisions 
of justice and equity ; history and 
geography, under their subordinates 


of natural, civil, and ecclesiastical; 
and chronology, under its divisions 
of ancient, middle ages, and modern. 

Intellectual science, the other great 
division of science, has two sub- 
divisions, called physics and meta- 
physics ; physics, treating of our ap- 
plication of school knowledge to 
mathTy and metaphysics, of tlie same 
knowledge of the schools to mimL 
Hence the onl}’^ two created sub- 
stances, mind and matter, are the 
subjects of intellectual science. Phy- 
sics are divided into three varieties : 
pure mathematics, mixed mathema- 
tics, and chemistry. Pure mathema- 
tics include all our calculations in 
simple arithmetic, geometry, and 
anajj'sis, and apply to number and 
magnitude in the abstract, without 
reference to any objects of such quan- 
tities. Mixed mathematics apply to 
calculations wherein number and 
magnitude are mingled with and 
ap])lied to physical and substantial 
objects : thus compound arithmetic, 
wherein munbor is applied to money, 
mechanics, which relate to the powers 
of force, and to that of motion of bo- 
dies in space, — and all other sciences 
which combin(‘ quantity and matter, 
belong to mixed mathematics — astro- 
nomy, pneumatics, electricity, liydro- 
statics, military and naval tactics, 
navigation, mensuration, optics, phy- 
siology in general. Chcmistiy, the 
third and fast branch of physics, is 
styled, * the higher physics,’ and at- 
tempts great things ; viz., to analyze 
matter, with a view of discovering 
Its component principles. It is there- 
fore by a species of antiplirasis that 
chemists, so commonly designated, 
obtain their title; since they add 
matter to matter, instead of separat- 
ing matter into its parts. Meta- 
physics, the second and only other 
great division of intellectual science, 
and wholly applying to mind, has 
two parts — organic sciences, and on- 
tology. The organic sciences arc 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, each 
having its subdivisions. Ontology, 
or the science of* ‘being’ (from tlie 
Greek o?i, being, and science), 
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is styled 'the higher metaphysics,’ 
and bears the same relation to meta- 
physics that eliemistry does to pljy- 
sics ; for while chemistry attempts 
the analyzation of matter, ontology 
^‘ssays the yet more didicult task of 
analyzing mind — urging inquiries 
into the nature of that subtle crea- 
tion, and tracing its modus o2)cran(U 
in the human will and understand- 
ing. Tliis outline of a classilication 
of human science will be found use- 
ful by those who are accustomed to 
keep pegs whereon to hang notes, as 
they gradually acquire knowledge. 

AM'Xandeii Feaser Tytler, bet- 
ter known as lord Woodliousciec, 
was the eldest son of William 'lytlcr, 
the vindicator of Mary, Qucey of 
Scots, and general woitcr, and was 
born at Edinburgh, 1747. llis chief 
education was at the private school 
of Mr. Elpliinstou, at Kensington, 
near London ; and under that good 
scholar’s care, lie breame a sound 
classic, and had his mind also turned 
to modern languages — whereby he 
came to speak Italian fluently. Re- 
turning to Edinburgh, he prepared to 
enter the law, still keeping up an 
attention to general literature; and 
in the quiet seclusion of his father’s 
ivsidenee at Woodlioiiselee, he stu- 
died the ancient writers of England, 
and thus laid in a stock of know- 
ledge, and acquired a delicacy of 
taste, which, we feel well assured, 
can be gained in no other way. To 
an Englishman, after a sound classi- 
cal education, that is the true Hippo- 
crenc; after drinking deeply of which, 
he will be worthy of contending with 
the sacred nine. Drawing and music 
were Mr. Ty tier’s recreative studies ; 
and he always joined in the little 
family concerts wherein his amiable 
and accomjdislicd father look 'such 
singular delight. In 1770 lie was 
called to the Scottish bar; and on 
publishing his laborious work, a sup- 
plementary volume to the ' Diction^ 
aiy of Decisions,’ which lie had un- 
dertaken at tlic request of lord 
Karnes, he was appointed, first, con- 
junct professor, and subsequently 


sole professor, of universal history 
in the college of Edinburgh. llis 
* Elements of General History,’ pub- 
lished 17S6, combine the substance 
of his valuable lectures in that capa- 
city ; and though they w'crc chiefly 
intended for law-students, they are 
well worthy the deep attention of 
the student of history. His ‘ h'ssay 
on the Principles of Translation,’ 
I7f)0, has become a standard w(»rk of 
English criticism ; and its fame led to 
the author’s appointment to the high 
dignity of judge-advocate of Scot- 
land, in the year of its publication. 
In the leisure which this nevertheless 
important post afforded liim, Air. 
Tytler, on .succeeding to the paternal 
estate by the decease of ins CNcellent 
father, 1792, devoted a share of his 
fortune to the emhellishment of tlie 
mansion and grounds, and to tiu* 
enlargement of the sphere of his 
hospitality. His felicity, however, 
WHS interrupted by a fever and dv*- 
lirium, during which lie buisl a blood- 
vessel ; and soint* years passed away 
before he could be regarded conta- 
lescent. llis publication, with re- 
turning health, of ' Tlic (iuestioii 
considered, whether Scotland lias 
gained or lost by the Union,’ led, in 
1801, to his advancement to the bench 
of the Court of Session ; and he 
took his seat thereon in 1802, as lord 
Woodhouselec. IJc displayed his 
ripe judgment in this new capacity, 
on all occasions where legal know- 
ledge, an acquaintance with human 
nature, and a nice method of draw- 
ing distinctions between motives and 
acts, were requisite to elicit the truth, 
or to place before a jury, without 
obscurity of any sort, the facts whence 
its verdicts were to be deduced ; anti 
yet he failed not to devo^" every 
rhil leisure period to literature in 
his retreat at Woodhouselec, where 
his last production for tlie press was 
a valuable collection of anecdotes of 
the learned of his* circle and day, 
bearing the title of ' Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Henry Home, 
lord Kames,’ published 1807. On 
the elevation of lord justice clerk 
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Hope to the prcsidcnrs cliair, 1811, 
lord Woodlioiisclce was raised to the 
Justiciary bench ; and w’th this ap- 
pointment terminated his professional 
advtinceinent. lie died, aged nearly 
(jO, 1813; leaving a reputation for 
taste, talent, and personal worth, 
that will; we think, for the honour 
of human nature, long endure. 

Fkancis IlENuy Egeuton, last 
carl of Bridgewater, mentioned in the 
previous reign as having originated 
‘ the Bridgewater Treatises,’ was cou- 
sin of the duke of Bridgewater, the 
father of English canal navigation, 
luul succeeded his brother in the earl- 
(hiin, 18:i53. He was born I7o6; and 
having been educated for holy orders, 
his father, the bishop of Durham, 
gave him a prebondnl stall in his 
cathedral, to which other preferment, 
in tlie gift of his relative, the duke, 
was afterwards added. His lordship, 
siibs(‘(piently to his ordination, rc- 
M(l<‘d for many years in Paris, where 
his eccentricities, so wholly unbe- 
coming a (’hristian divine, formed 
the general topic of conversation. 
\t the time he died (aged 73, 
his house was ri(‘arly tilled with dogs 
jind eats, whieli he had pickeil up at 
(lillerent places. Of the dogs, fifteen 
were admitted to the honours of his 
table ; and the whole of them fre- 
<jneiitly wore clothes, like human be^ 
!i)g>. Sometimes a tine carriage, con- 
taming half-a-dozen of them, %vas 
M'rii in the streets, draivn by four 
hi)r.Ne<, driven by a cocked- liatted 
( oachmau sitting on a hammer-cloth, 
and attended by two footmen in the 
liimily liveries. In his last days, 
wlien too debilitated to leave liis 
own grounds, lie adopted a strange 
Mihsi itute for the field-sports to which 
h(‘ had i)cen addicted. About 300 
rabbits, with as many pigeons and 
partridges, whose wings had been 
eut, were placed in a garden at the 
hack of his house. This lie would 
enter, carrying a gun, and, supported 
hy tw'o servants, would shoot two or 
three liead of the* game^ and have 
tiicrn put upon table as his sporting 
t'fophies! Besides his bequest for the 


* Treatises/ lie left a large sum of 
money, and some valuable papers, to 
the British Museum. 

Charles Abbott (1762—1832), 
was son of a barber at Canterbury, 
‘ a tall, erect, primitive-looking man,’ 
who went about with the instru- 
ments of his business, ‘attended fre- 
quently by his son Cliarles, a youth 
as decent, grave, and* primitive-look- 
ing as himself.’ From the founda- 
tion-school of the cathedral of his 
native city, young Abbot w^avS elected 
a scholar of Corpus Cliristi college, 
(Jxford ; whore, in 1784, he obtained 
the chuncelloFs medal for the best 
I.atin verses on Luriardi’s balloon, and 
the like medal for the English essay 
‘On tlie Use and Ahusi? of Satire,’ 
178G. He was elected fellow of his 
college, and had for his private pupils 
Mr, (afterwards bishop) Burgess, and 
a son of Mr. Justice Bullor ; and the 
judge encouraged him to enter at 
the Inner Temple, with a view to 
the bar, to which he was eventually 
called, 1795. In that year he mar- 
ried Miss Lamotte, tlie daughter of a 
gentleman of some fortune in Kent ; 
wlio, upon hinting to the young 
lawyer the necessity of a marriage 
settlement, is said to have been 
frankly told hy the latter, ‘ that he 
had nothing l)ut an e.veellciit law- 
library, which the lawyers might tie 
np as tightly as they [ileased.' Mr. 
Abbott selected the Oxford circuit, 
ami rapidly augmented ins attorney 
clients, chiefly through his tact for 
suggesting cases in point ; while he 
was at the same time master of all 
the technicalities of pleading — ad- 
vantages he derived from sir Vicary 
Gibbs, when solicitor-general, having 
inirnsted him with all the govern- 
ment business — or, in the law phrase, 
having made him ‘ treasury devil,’ 
whereby he was engaged in most of 
the many state trials of the close of 
the last century. He was soon ap- 
pointed standing counsel to the Bank 
of England and other mercantile 
communities ; and, from his returns 
to the income-tax, he was now in the 
receipt of 8000/. of annual fees. So 
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lucrative indeed was his practice as a 
barrister, that he declined a judgeship 
when offered to him in 1808 ; though, 
at last anxious for the repose of the 
bench, he accepted one eventually, 
1816, was of course knighted, and in 
,1818 succeeded lord Ellenborough as 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench. In 
1827 he w'as ijiado a peer, by the 
title of lord Tenterden, having, on a 
former occasion, declined such ho- 
nour wlicn offered by tlic prince- 
regent, on the modest ground, it was 
alleged, of his humble origin. His 
health had long been in a declining 
state, when the agitations connected 
with the passing of the Reform Bill 
(a measure which he had protested 
against, because unable, through the 
press of business, to attend in the 
lords) commenced ; but he nevertheless 
presided for the iirst two days at the 
trial of the mayor of BristoKfor miscon- 
duct during tlie riots in his city. ( hi the 
third day, however, he was confined 
to his bed, through a violent attack 
of inflammation ; and the disorder 
resisting all medical aid, he expired 
on the following morning, aged 70, 
November 4, 1832, Lady Tenter- 
den survived her husband hut a 
niontii. This talented lawyer’s best 
W'ork, exhausting as it does the sub- 
ject, is ‘ A IVeatise of the Law rela- 
tive to Merchant Sliips and Seamen.’ 
His lordship continued to the last 
his classical reading ; and being much 
deligliied with the quiet recreations 
afforded by botanical studies, he both 
cultivated his garden, and composed 
Latin verses on its choice collection 
of flowers and plants. His taste in 
reading was (juite arranged on the 
model of the schools ; and when sir 
.Tames Scarlett had observed to a 
jury, on a trial before him, ‘ that the 
poetry of lord Byron must be fa- 
miliar to the court/ his lordship re- 
plif'd, * that for himself, he had been 
bred in too severe a school of taste 
(Oxford), to admire the modern 
poets.’ Lord Tenterden founded 
and endowed, in the grammar-school 
of his native city, the place of his 
own entrance (ipon education, two 


annual prizes ; the one for the best 
English essay, the other for the best 
copy of Latin versos, by its scholars. 

Grove Price (1793—1839), son 
of the rector of Knebworth, Herts, 
was, by his mother’s side, connected 
with some of the most distinguished 
families in the kingdom. He was 
educated at Eton, and Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and his high attain- 
ments at the university procured him 
the gold medal for the Greek ode, 
the first Latin and English doelania- 
tion prizes, an university scholarship, 
and a Downing fellowship. On quit- 
ting Cambridge, lie entered at. Liu- 
cohi’s-inn, and was called to the bar ; 
but having a decided distaste for the 
Jaw, he never followed it as a |)ro- 
fession. He now married the daugh- 
ter of William Page, cs(p (a chief 
member of council, and occivsionally 
acting governor of Bombay), a liigli- 
minded, accomplished, and amiable 
woman, wdio proved to him, home- 
loving as he naturally was, his 
chief solace to the close of life. In 
1830 he was returned to parhamont 
for the borough of Sandwich ; and 
he distinguished himself, from tlic 
moment of taking his seat, by an un- 
compromising opposition, to the pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill. His memo- 
rable speech delivered on the nigiit 
of April 2 1st, 1831 (see page 380), 
is not only a fine specimen of manly 
senatorial eloipiencc, hut includes 
most of the rational objections raised 
by the opponents of redorm to that 
sweeping measure. Having sacri- 
ficed his scat to his principh^s, lie 
continued out of parliament until the 
dissolution which followed the for- 
mation of sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration in 1834; wdien he was re- 
turned mcfmber for Sandv^ch and 
Deal. He now opposed the hhig- 
lish, and subsequently the Irish. 
^Municipal Corporations’ hill, with 
all the vigour of a powerful and com- 
prehensive mind ; but his chief atten- 
tion was directed to the sanguinary 
contest which, on the ground of a dis- 
mited succession, was desolating Spain. 
With that question he may be said to 
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have identified himself ; and he 
brought to bear upon it all the en- 
thusiasm of a cAiivalrous nature, com- 
bined with great historical research, 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
tlie philosophy of politics. The ex- 
cessive labour of parliamentary duties 
( Mr. Trice being one of the most in- 
(ic'fatigable members of the commons’ 
committees,) at length wholly de- 
stroyed the health of the estimable 
tnl>ject of our brief memoir; and 
lu’ went prematurely to the grave, in 
his 4r>tli year, June 17, 1839. ‘The 
reading of Mr. (h'ove Price,’ writes 
Diie W’iio knew him well, ‘ was at 
once varied and extensive. Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus, Guicciardini and 
lasso. Bacon and Barrow, Gibbon 
and Burke, wore alike familiar to 
him ; and he seemed to range at 
perfect liberty over the whole field 
of ancient and modern literature. ; 
"lo those w'ho knew him it is un- 
iKTOssary toadd, that he had imbibed 
the sj)irU, and formed himself upon 
tlic model of Edmund Burke; for 
wiiose memory he entertained a filial 
ri*v(‘rence, and whose writings were 
treasured in his heart. His principles 
w ere but ill-suited to the age in which 
lie lived ; Cor they w^ere unbending 
as the oak, and lie would have laid 
down his life rather tlian have aban- 
doned thorn. His eloquence partook 
of the character of his mind ; it was 
hold, manly, and sincere. No false 
glitter or meretrftious ornament im- 
jiaiK'd its effect, or disfigured its sim- 
]‘iicity ; whilst his language, drawm 
iiom the pure well of * English unde- 
filed,’ flowed on in a rich and copious 
stream, imparting life to the driest, 
and beauty to the most uninteresting 
snhject. His manner was frank, his 
teinj)er generous, without a particle 
of envy, illibcrality, or selfishness : 
and such was the respect entertained* 
ior liis guileless character, his straight- 
forwardness of conduct, and his single- 
ness of purpose, that, amongst a host 
opponents^ he probably had 
not one personal cnewp.^ 

Michael Thomas' Sadleh (1780 
— 183/>) was born of respectable pa- 


rents at Snelston, Derbyshire, but 
only obtained such education as a 
country school atDoveridgeaffbrdedj 
find he early joined the sect of metho- 
dists. In 1810 he was apprenticed 
to a clothier at Leeds, and in 1813 
entered into partnership witli the wi- 
dow of Mr. Eenton of that placed 
whose daughter he married. In 1829 
lie w^as returned to" parliament for 
Newark, and in 1831 sat for Aldbo- 
rough Yorkshire, and eloquently op- 
posed the ([uestion of ‘ reform.’ lie 
closed his senatorial career, 1 832 ; 
and soon after retiring to Belfast in 
Ireland, he died there, aged 1835. 
Mr. Sadler is especially to be remem- 
bered as the amiable opponent of the 
Malthusian and Martineau doctrines ; 
against wiiicli he not only constantly 
reasoned in the house of commons, 
but wn*ote. For more tliari twenty 
years of his life, previously to his par- 
liamentary career, the chief employ- 
ment of liis leisure hours was the 
study of the condition, wants, and 
miseries of the labouring poor ; and 
his being’s last end and aim wms the 
removal of those miseries, and the 
general amelioration of the condition 
of the working classes. The motto 
of Mr. Sadler’s system wms ‘ 13 well in 
the land, and verily thou shalt he 
fed w’hile that of tlic political eco- 
nomy school may be gathered from 
the following declaration of Mr, Mal- 
thus, its great high-priest. ‘ A man 
born into a world already possessed, 
(assuming that the w^orld is already 
possessed, though not a tenth of the 
globe’s terrestrial surface is under cul- 
tivation), if he cannot g(?t subsistence 
from his parents, and if society does 
not w\ant his labour, has no claim of 
right t(i the smallest portion of food ; 
and, in fact, has no business to bo 
where he is. At nature’s feast there 
is no vacant place for him. She tells 
liim to be gone, and will quickly exe- 
cute her own orders, if he do not 
work upon the compassion of some 
of her guests. If these guests get up 
and make room for him, other in- 
truders immediately appear, demand- 
ing the same favour.’ (&c.) Tins 
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dreadful and disgusting dogma, which 
went far to bias tlic public agaiiist 
the more rational observatiorjs of 
Mr. Malthus, and which, speciously 
supported as it was, so long per- 
plexed the minds of the sagacious, 
ilind pained the hearts of the good, it 
was Mr. Sadler s happy lot to refute, 
to destroy. As he was, though a me- 
thodist, no visionary, his proposed 
remedies were simple, and beneficial 
to giver and receiver ; and by his plan 
tlic fringes of the rich man’s garment 
were made to clothe the labourer in 
comfort, and the merciful abridgment 
of the spinner’s toil restrained the 
covetous manufacturer from rushing 
into the ruin of over-production. He 
did not scorn, but investigated with 
calmness, those assumed facts where- 
on Malthns, Martineaii, Marcel, e^?V/ 
genus oTUJie, had based their doctrines; 
and one by one, with ceaseless toil, 
and indomitable perseverance, he 
tracked each fallacy and fabrication 
to its source, and finally left no one 
erroneous principle in all Mr. 
tliu!s’s statements undemolished, llis 
great work, ‘ The Law of Popula- 
tion,’ was published 18-30. 

Thomas Cokk (175*2—1842) (son 
of Wenman Roberts, Esq, who took 
the surname of Coke on inheriting 
the estates of that family, and was 
only son of Anne, sister of the earl 
of Leicester, who built the llolkhain 
mansion,) was returned at twenty- 
two, as member for Norfolk, and re- 
pr(*sented that county in fourteen 
successive parliaments. As a whig, 
he opposed the American war, that 
against the revolutionary Frencli, the 
policy of Pitt, and every thing tory ; 
and, on the other liand, he supported 
the catholic relief and refer pi bills. 
As a practical agriculturist and gra- 
zier he was unsurpassed, and as a 
patron to farmers unequalled. * The 
annual festivals given by Mr. Coke 
at Holkam Hall, to encourage the 
due cultivation of the soil, will ever 
be most gratefully remembered. 
Having been the widow^er of his first 
wife (by whom ho had only daughters) 
twenty-two years, he, when three- 


score years and ten, espoused the 
lady Anne Koppcl, daughter of the 
earl of Albemarle, a young lady of 
nineteen ; by whom he had four sons 
and a daughter. In 1837, in his 86tli 
year, he accepted a peerage, as earl 
of Leicost(^r, being grand-nephew of 
that earl wdiose title became extinct, 
1750; and he died aged 00, 1812. 

Kobkut Southey (1774 — 1843), 
born at Bristol, was the son of ii 
linendraper in that city. lie was 
educated first iindc'r Mr. Foote, an 
aged Baptist minister, but was even- 
tually, 1787, removed to Westmins- 
ter-scliool, where, in 1790, he fell 
under censure for his concern in the 
rebellion excited against llio head 
master, J)r. Vincent. In 1792 he 
became a student of Balliol college, 
Oxford, with a view to the church ; 
but Unitarian principles, and tins re- 
volutionary mania, put an end to 
that de.sign. So strongly did in? im- 
bibe the new opinions on jioliiics 
which the outbreak of the Frcncli 
revolution had produced, that he, 
together with his friends, l.ovell and 
Coleridge, pn^jccled a plan of .s(‘t- 
tliiig on the banks of the Snsque- 
hannah in North America, and of 
there foiindinga new republic. Tliis 
Utopian scheme, however, was soon 
abandoned, through want of means. 
In 1705 tlic entimsiastic democrat 
married Miss Trickcr, and shortly 
afterwards accomjianied Mr. Hill, 
his maternal nncHl (subscfjnently 
rector of Streatham, Surrey) to Por- 
tugal, that gentleman having liecn 
appointed chaplain to tlic Hritisli re- 
sidents at Lisbon. In !8()l Mr. 
Southey, who had lost the good 
graces of his unde by his ubstinato 
adherence to revoliitionary opinions, 
obtained the appointment of secre- 
tary to Mr. Corry, Chancellor of the 
•Excliequer for Ireland ; and on re- 
tiring from office with his patron, lie 
went to reside in a cottage near Kes- 
wick in Cumberland, from which 
neighbourhood he? never afterwards 
removed. Under tlm same roof dwelt 
the widow of his friend Lovell, and 
the wife of Mr. Coleridge, both 
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fiistcrs of Mrs. Southey. Having 
h)ng devoted his leisure hours to 
poetry, lie now became the confirmed 
votary of the muses ; and in 18l3%e 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Pye as 
poet-laureat. It is needless to state 
that tlic jacobin principles of the 
l)ard’s youth gradually gave way, as 
lu* increased in years and experience, 
and knowledge of the truth, to tory- 
isiii such is the natural sequence 
— and the more violent the radicalism 
of tlu* boy, tlie more ultra the con- 
servatism of the man- So is it in 
religious faitli ; and the poet, from 
lu ing an Unitarian, or rather a nulli- 
fidian, became eventually a high- 
{•liurchnmn. However subject to dis- 
ni’ssion the exact literary position of 
Mr, Southey ma}" be, not a doubt 
fan exist as to the amount of that 
arduous intellectual labour, which, 
iVom tlie time of his settlement at 
tiie Lakes, he underwent. Volume 
after volume was poured forth by 
liim with a fecundity and profusion 
nnparallellcd, excepting in the case 
of sir Walter Scott; and, as with 
tli{‘ great novelist, the result was the 
total prostration of intellect. Though 
a youth of temperance had its effect 
in renewing fhe endurance and power 
of the corporeal functions, the mind 
roidd not bear its tasking beyond a 
fair and just proportion. The poet, 
from confusion of head, and loss of 
)( mll(»ction, sank , inio perfect un- 
consfiousness, in which state he con- 
liimed, witli only intervals of reason, 
f‘»r about two years, until his decease, 
but a few years before the mournful 
overloading of his intellect, he had 
t.'ikeii for a second wife. Miss Caro- 
Hik; IJowles, a lady whose name as a 
|>fu*tes;s has been long and favourably 
known to the public ; and who, in 
diy hist sad and blank period of his 
lilo, watched over him with the ten- 
dvrost solicitude, and did all that the 
nifKt <l(‘voted affection could do to 
lighten the heavy load of his exist** 
‘luce. Ur. Southey (who had re- 
cci^(»d the degree of LL.D. from Ox- 
ford university), died, aged 69, March 
‘-il, 1B4;3. Among the poems which 
VOL. m. 2 


he has given to our language, arc 
* Joan of Arc,’ ‘ Tlialaha the De- 
stroyer,’/ Madoc,’ ‘ the Curse of Kc- 
hama,’ and ‘ Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths and they are all distin- 
guished by very high power. As a 
prose writer, his * Life of Nelson’'* 
and ‘History of the Church’ arc 
models of purity in style ; to which 
may be added his accurate and in- 
teresting life of the poet Cowper. 
Nothing can surpass the charm of his 
graceful, flowing, idiomatic manner, 
which possesses all the case of (jold- 
smith, without his insipidity — ex- 
hibiting vigour witliout effort, and un- 
bounded fertility of illustration wuth- 
out pedantry' or ostentation. In all 
the relations of life, Dr. Southey was 
allowed to be truly exemplary. He 
was a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word. His house at Keswick 
was ever open to all who presented 
themselves with suitable introduc- 
tion ; and there are few persons of 
any distinction who passed through 
that picturesque region, who have 
not partaken of his hospitality^ 
Thomas Arnold, a divine and 
schoolmaster of reputation, completed 
his education at Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, but was elected thence a fellow 
of Oriel college, Oxford. lie gra- 
duated D.D., obtained the professor- 
ship of modern history at Oxford, 
and was elected head-master of Rug- 
by grammar-school. He brouglit 
hack tlie last-named institution to 
its former celebrity (the school hav- 
ing been long on the decline), by his 
unw^earied attention ; and the suc- 
cess of his pupils at the universities 
was commonly marked and striking. 
As a master, he was wdiolly exempt 
from thetoo common fault of bestow- 
ing an exclusive attention on boys of 
high promise, to the neglect ot the 
great mass of the scholars ; and all 
his pupils had that share of his assist- 
ance and encouragement which they 
required. Dr. Arnold died suddenly, 
in the prime of life, 1842, A whig 
in politics, and the friend almost of 
republican institutions, his notions 
shone forth in many works that he 
H 
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published, particularly in the preface 
to his edition of ‘ Tliucydidos,* ^11 is 
‘ Roman History’ and his * Lectures’ 
are extensively known, and variously 
appreciated ; as are also his sermons, 
in some of which he takes those 
uncatholic views of the apostolical 
succession, and of tlic powers of the 
priest’s office, that have commonly 
been found assumed those adopt- 
ing the line of politics winch the 
doctor in his wisdom professed. 

The grammar-school at Rugby, 
Warwickshire (Hi| miles from War- 
wick), was founded in the 9th of 
Elizabeth, by Lawrence Sheriff*, a 
grocer of London, a native of Brown- 
sover, a neighbouring hamlet in the 
parish of Clifton. Tlie land he left 
for its endowment consisted of eight 
acres, called the Conduit-close, near 
the Foundling, London, and it 
brought only 116/. per annum in 
1780; but from the subsequent im- 
provement of the estate, by the erec- 
tion of numerous- dwelling-houses, 
and the laying out of several streets 
upon the site, the revenue has been 
augmented to more than 5000/. per 
annum. Tlie school is under the 
superintendence of 12 trustees, who 
appoint the head-master, with a salary 
of lid/. Gs, 8d.f a house and some 
land, and an annual payment of 
16/. 5s. 6d. for every boy on the foun- 
dation, Of this latter sum he pays 
6/. Os* to the six assistant classical 
masters, 2/, 2s, to the master of mo- 
dern languages, and 1/. IL. 6d. to 
the mathematical master. The as- 
sistant classical masters also receive 
from the trustees a permanent salary 
each of 120/. per annum ; and salaries 
are also given to a writing and a 
drawing master- By a latfe regula- 
tion, the number of boys not on the 
foundation is never to exceed 260 ; 
the actual number recently, was 255, 
besides 59 on the foundation. The 
school has 21 exhibitions of 60/. per 
annum, tenable for seven years at 
either of the universities ; also several 
fellowships, varying in value from 
100/. to 300/. per annum, but not 
exceeding 100‘0/. per annum ixithc 


aggregate amount. These fellow- 
ships are given exclusively to the 
head-master and assistant classical 
masters, on their choosing to retire 
after having been ten years in the 
establishment. The school premises 
w^erc taken down, and rebuilt in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, 
1808. 

William Hazlitt, son of an Uni- 
tarian minister, was born at Maid- 
stone, 1778, and taken, when in in- 
fancy, by his father to America. On 
the return of the family to England 
when Hazlitt was nine years old, lu* 
was put to school at Wem, in Shrop- 
shire, whence he proceeded, in 179;3, 
to the Unitarian college at HacTkne\', 
with a view to become a preachcM*. 
In opposition to his father’s washes, 
hovrever, he turned painter, and in 
1802 visited the Louvre to study its 
gallery ; but his fastidiousness was 
such, that he could never satisfy him- 
self as to the encomiums his produc- 
tions deserved, and in 1803 he started 
as a literary adventur('r, his first work 
being a metaphysical one, now for- 
gotten, entitled" ‘ An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action.’ in 
1808 he married the sister of Dr. 
Stoddart, editor of the ^ New Times’ 
newspaper, and soon after took a 
house belonging to Jeremy Ben thain, 
and whicli had been once inhabit<*d 
by the author of * Paradise Lost,’ in 
York-street, Westminster. His life 
was henceforth one uiuanising course 
of literary exertion ; but his lectures 
at the Russell Institution on English 
philosophy, and at the Surrey Insti- 
tution, since bight ‘ the Rotunda,’ 
HlackifViars, on the poets, brought him 
in a considerable and sufficient in- 
come, had he once thought of hus- 
banding it. Hazlitt, however, was 
in every thing an unsettled person. 
In 1822 he obtained a divorce from 
his wife, two years after married 
again, and died, aged 52, 1830. 
all this unamiable and irritable man’s 
productions, his* * Spirit of the Age/ 
wherein are portrayed tlie charac- 
ters of his favourite contemporaries, 
is most to be lauded. His * Table- 
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talk’ has abundance in it to show 
how unwortliy he was of the title of 
a philosopher, especially a Christian 
one ; and his ‘ Essays’ on literary and 
other subjects, in spite of occasional 
nervous passages, are too uninstruc- 
tive, illogical, and, by a diffuse and 
unconnected style, too uninviting, to 
bring any lasting fame to their au- 
thor. Ilis bold contempt for the 
established customs of the world, and 
e>})ecially for the great, only evinced 
his discontented spirit ; and we con- 
sider that his whole course of life 
(liisauthorshij) not excepted), abund- 
antly illustrates that unfavourable 
^ iew of ids character, 

ALreXANDKR BuitNEs(1805 — 1841), i 
}>orii at Montrose, in Scotland, went j 
as a cadet, lts21, to India; where, 
from his knowledge of Persian, he 
was marked for promotion. Though 
not twenty years old, he was chosen 
ititerpreter to a force of 8000 men, 
ass(*mbled for the invasion of Sindh ; 
atid some statistical papers which he 
compiled for government, 1827, ob- 
tained him its thanks, and a pen- 
^.ion. In 1820 he was appointed to 
aid the political agent in Ciitch in his 
survey of the north-west frontier; 
and ill 1881 he was selected to pre- 
sent to Runjeet Singh a magnificent 
Mud of horses from king George IV. 
Ills consequent journey to Lahore 
eualiled him to obtain a great deal of 
new and important information con- 
< erniiig that state, llu? geograpliy of 
the Indus, and the feelings towards 
tlu' British of tlui amirs (urneers) of 
Sindh, At Loodinah lie first met 
tlu' late king of Kaubul, Shujah-ol- 
Mulk, then living as a guest within 
th«* I5ritisli territories, and maintuin- 
iug, while a pon.sioner on our bounty, 
tlio^c* forms of sovereignty and cere- 
monies of state, which, ridiculous in^ 
his banishment, proved highly of- 
h iisive to the wild Afghans on his 
1't‘sioration. On visitiiAg Delhi, lieu- 
tenant Hurries was presented to ‘the 
Orcat Mongul’ as* the impoverished 
l)nnce is still absurdly styled ; and in 
•huinary, 1882, he had the governor- 
PJcucrals sanction for proceeding into 

2 ] 


central Asia. Of this journey he 
wrote an account ; and some notion 
of its interesting nature may bo ob- 
tained from his own concluding words. 
‘ In the outset, I saw every thing both 
ancient and modern to excite the in- 
terest and inflame the imagination-^ 
Bactria Transoxiana, Scythia and 
Parthia, Kharasm, Khorasan, and 
Iran. We had now visited all these 
countries ; we had retraced the greater 
part of the route of the Macedonians ; 
trodden the kingdoms of Poms and 
Taxiles ; .sailed on the IJydaspes ; 
crossed tlie Indian Caucasus, and re- 
sided in the celebrated city of Balkh, 
from which Greek monarchs, far re- 
moved from the academies of Co- 
rinth and Athens, had once dissemi- 
nated among mankind a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, of tlieir own 
history, and of that of the world. 
We had beheld the scenes of Alex- 
ander’s wars, of the rude and savage 
inroads of Jenghis and Tiinour, as 
wcill as of the campaigns and re- 
velries of I^abcr, as given in the de- 
lightful and glowing language of his 
commentaries. In the journey to the 
coast, we had marched on the very 
line of route by which Alexander 
had pursued Darius ; while the voyage 
to India took us on the coast of 
Mekran, and the track of liis admiral 
Nearchus.’ On his return to Eng- 
land, 1833, lieutenant Burnes was 
thanked for his services by the East 
India Company ; and on the publi- 
cation of his travels, nearly 900 copies 
were sold off on the first day, tlio 
work being also soon translated into 
both German and French. The au- 
thor was made a fellow of the Royal, 
Geographical, and Asiatic societies ; 
the latter " for having almost ascer- 
tained a continuous route and link 
of coipmunication between Western 
Asia and the Caspian.’ After a so- 
journ in his native country of eigh- 
teen months, lieutenant Burnes re- 
turned to Calcutta, 1835, to resume 
his duties of assistant to the resident at 
Cutch, colonel Poltinger ; and, soon 
after his arrival, he was informed of 
king William^s having honoured him 

t2 
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with knighthood, and advanced him 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. On 
the restoration of Shah Shujah, Sep- 
tember, 1839, he was appointed poli- 
tical resident at Kaubul, with a salary 
of 3000/. per annum ; and lie was 
4anhappily shot in that capital, dur- 
ing an insurrection of the OhiJzie 
and other mountain-tribes, together 
with his brother, lieutenant Charles 
Burnes, November, 1841, aged 3(5. 
The Ghilzwx^ />000 strong, and itie 
KhifherrieSf are the most active of (he 
predatory tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains around Kaubul, the ancient 
fjistncsses of their brethren of the 
plain, the Afghans, to whom they 
are now tributar^^ 

Thomas Platt (1 760 — 1 842), 
born in London, was admitted an 
attorne)^ and solicitor in the superior 
courts at Wfistrninstcr, 1780 ; and for 
more than sixty years continued an 
eminent member of his profession. 
He held the responsible office of 
chamber-clerk to lord Mansfield when 
chief justice of the King's Bench, and 
to lords Kenyon and Kllenborough 
during the time they respectively pre- 
sided in the same court. Those no- 
ble lords honoured him with the 
highest confidence and cste(»m ; and 
when, upon the lamented death of the 
last oi’the three, he retired from t*ffice, 
a numerous body of his professional 
brethren testified their respect for 
him by the presentation of two hand- 
some vases, with suitable inscriptions. 
The respect for his judgment and 
professional experience frctjuently in- 
duced litigant parties to refer their 
disputes to his arbitration ; and al- 
though an arbitrator by his award 
seldom pleases either party, yet had 
Mr. Platt the good fortune com- 
monly to satisfy both. Among the 
prominent events of his life w:as the 
publication of the ‘ Flora Graeca Sib- 
thorpiana.’ In the year, 1790, Dr. 
Sibttiorp, professor of botany at 
C '^ACjJ^^wbo had been Mr. Platt’s 
sch^ ^ at the school attach- 
ed tc lalen college, devised a 
freehold t\state for the purpose of 
first publishing Tiis ^ Flora Graeca,’ 


and confided the execution of the d(s 
sign to Mr. Platt, the late .Tohn 
Hawkins, esq., of Bignor-park, Sus- 
sex, and the honourable Thomas 
VVenman ; the last of wdioni was un- 
fortunately drow^ned in the river 
Charwell, shortly after the deatli of 
the professor. The rents derived 
from the estate w^ere of small amount ; 
but the sundving executors, unde- 
terred by the minuteness of tlie funds, 
conceived the project of publisliing a 
w'ork worthy of the reputation of the 
testator, by protracting its publica- 
tion througli a course of years. ^Jliey 
combined the lllo^t delicate floial 
drawing, engraving, and colouring, 
and the choicest paper and type, to 
distinguish it as a work of art, w^liile 
tliey selected the most scientific ])o- 
taiiists to render it, by tiie arrange- 
ment and correction of the text, 
equally distinguished as a work of 
science ; and, after forty yeiirs of in- 
defatigable perseverance, tl»ev had the 
satisfaction of sending fortfi to the 
wDrld, tlui last of twenty fasciculi of 
the ‘ Flora GrajcaSibthorpiana’ in the 
autumn of 1840. Mr. IMatt died at 
his house in Brunswfick-square, Lon- 
don, in his eighty-third year, 1842. 

VVjlliam OrriiK '(17<>8 — 1840), 
horn at his father’s vicarage, (hick- 
ney, Notts, completed his studies at 
Jesus college, Cambridge, and took 
holy orders. In 1804 he resigned 
his fellow'ship to become rector of 
Colmwortli, Bi»ds, whicli he s\ibse- 
quently relinquished for other pre- 
ferment. In 1812 he became known 
to tht^ public by WTiting against the 
view^s of Dr. Marsh, and by defending 
such churchmen ns join’ the Bible 
Society. (See Ccniiinj of 

the Church,) Having aeeoinpnnicd 
Mr. Malthus and Dr. E. ( Jarke in 
their northern tour, he published, in 
1825 ‘ the Life and Remains’ of the 
latter; in 1830 he resigned the be- 
nefice of St. Mark, Kennington, to 
become the first appointed principal 
of King’s college, London ; and in 
1830, he was raised bv the whig mi- 
nistry to the sec of Cliichestcr. Ho 
died, aged 72, 1640. 
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Theodore Hook (1788 — 1841), 
son of James Hook, the celebrated 
musical composer, by Miss Madden, 
once the first singer at Vauxhall, was 
educated at Harrow school, and sent 
thence to Oxford, He was, however, 
<‘X polled the university for some irre- 
gularity, at the age of tw'enty; and 
lie thereupon took up the trade of 
writing for the stage, and produced 
'several good farc(‘s, such as * Tckcli,* 

‘ Killing no Murder,* ‘ The Will/ 
and ‘The VVidow\’ Ilis conversa- 
tional talents by some means rocom- 
incndod him to the duke of Cumber- 
land, who introduced him to the Ke- 
genf ; and the latter (it is said for 
(uie t)f his songs,) bestowed on him 
tlie treasurership of the Mauritius, 
in tliat office, however, he, by levity 
and ill-management, got into difficul- 
ties ; and upon his eonsctiiient recal 
became a prisoner in the King’s 
IN'iich. On his liberation, he became 
fditor of the ‘John Ihill’ new’spaper, 
wiiich, with all its merits, rose into 
notice by its attacks upon tlic siiffi- 
('i(‘ntly assailed fame of queen Ca- 
roline ; and if Mr. Hook was really 
the author of those brutal libels, liis 
own fame 4s a. man and a Christian 
imist very seriously suffer. As a no- 
velist, Mr. Hook is fully deserving of 
praise ; and his * Sayings and Doings/ 

‘ Maxwidl/ and ‘ Gilbert Gurney/ | 
will long find a place in the library of 
reading. He died, aged nearlv 
1841, 

FiuNCTS CllANTREY ( 1782 — 1841), I 
was son of a small farmer, and was j 
horn at Morton, Dijrbysbire. He | 
was long one of the fanii-servanls, ! 
and freriuently took its milk, butter, : 
and <\nrgs to Sheffield market ; and it 

still remembered that the butter 
nficu exhibited strong indications of 
young modeller’s art. He W'‘ns- 
a)\<Twards apprenticed to a carver 
and gilder; but having an uncle in 
lamdon. who was butler to the late 
J^liss D’Oyly, he found an opportu- 
*dry of getting to tlie metropolis, and 
td giving scope to his natural talent 
for that fertile source of the 

sculptor’s and painter’s genius. In 


London he began painting portraits ; 
but he gladly threw aside that branch 
of art for modelling, on getting an 
introduction to Banks, the celebrated 
sculptor — who obtained his admis- 
sion to the royal academy as a stu- 
dent, 1809. In this excellent school' 
of art, Mr. Chantrey prosecuted his 
studies with sucli assiduity and effect, 
that in 1816 he was elected an asso- 
ciate, and in 1818, R. A.; and from 
that moment until his last day, the 
greatest good fortune attended his 
professional efforts, as the list of his 
works, and the wealth he realized by 
them, abundantly prove. We have 
noticed in vol. ii., 557, the difficulties 
he all(*ged to he attendant on the 
sculptor’s rise. King George IV, 
knighted him ; and after acquiring 
above 100,000/. by ins chisel, he died 
suddenly, from a spasmodic affection 
of the heart, aged 59, 1841. It was 
in portrait-sculpture that Chantrey 
was formed by nature to excel. In 
that department of art he had no 
rival ; and indeed he originated a 
new i»ra for that peculiar branch of 
modelling. Nothing like the truth 
to nature, elegance, and taste of ar- 
rangement, especially in the hair of 
busts, had cv(?r been seen in a British 
artist, before the existence of Chan- 
trey ; and it is even a doubt whether 
there is in classic Italy, in this day, 
a sculptor worthy of comparison, for 
busts, with our artist, llere, how- 
ever, his genius rested ; beyond the 
bust his powers were limited — and 
fur groups, or even whole figures, he 
was obliged to have recourse to able 
designers, such as the late Mr. Stoth- 
ard, From their designs he got up 
his models, and, transferred to the 
marble,* they were often considered 
the sole w'ork of his master-hand. 
Such -is his beautiful monument to 
two children, represented as asleep, 
in Lichfield cathedral ; but for that 
and other like productions of his 
chisel, he deserves neither praise nor 
blame for cither the beauties or the 
defects that may appear in the draw- 
ing or the groupiug. Among his 
transcendant busts, those of the mar- 
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qius of Londonderry (Castlcreagh) 
and sir Walter Scott may fairly be 
considered chefi^d' anivre of portniit- 
sculpture. Sir Francis waft short in 
stature, very pleasing, thongli some- 
^what diffident, in conversation, and 
Very modest as to his own talent. 
He left a munificent sum, the hulk of 
his accumulated fortune, for the en- 
couragement of his art. 

Allan Cunningham (1784— 
1842), son of a farmer, was born at 
Blackwood, Dumfriesshire, and edu- 
cated to the usual extent of his class, 
among the presby terians. Tlie ‘ Pre- 
dictions of Peuon,’ and ‘ Tbo Pil- 
grim s Progress,* w’^ere liis two great 
ushers in the path of knowledge un- 
til the age of eleven, wlien he was 
apprenticed to a mason. * During 
the intermissions of labour,’ writes 
Cunningham himself, ‘ I souglit in- 
struction* witli diligence, and even 
enthusiasra. My father was foiul of 
literature, a beautiful relater of tradi- 
tional stories, and gifted with a par- 
ticu)^ grace in reciting old ballads 
and jk»ngs. He dabbled in verse him- 
self a httle, and acquired the friend- 
ship and esteem of Robert Burns, 
the poet, who was a near neighbour. 
He had gatlicrcd a small library, into 
whicli I frequently ventured in search 
of instruction. 1 was also an atten- 
tive listener to tlie recital of l(*gen- 
dary lore, the gladsome and tlie pa- 
thetic, the humorous and the devout, 
of which the Scottish peasantry are 
remarkably fond. Round the fire- 
sides of the farmers are still lingering 
many scraps and fragments of those 
stately romances and fine old ballads 
so common to Scotia ; and it was 
among these traditions, at once clii- 
valrous, superstitious, and curious, 
that I may say I received my educa- 
tion.’ Allan, a boy of twelve; stood, 
in 1796, in St. Michael’s churchyard, 
Dumfries, at the grave of his father’s 
friend, Burns ; saw the coffin of per- 
haps the only real lyric poet of Scot- 
land loweredf into the tomb ; and wit- 
nessed the preparation for, and of 
course heard the effect of, the long- 
dreaded ragged volley fired by the 


awkward squad, that had embodied 
itself to do honour to the memory of 
the ill-starred bard. While still work- 
ing in his useful calling, Cuniung- 
ham, like Terence in the grindinjj- 
houso of the baker, devoted all his 
leisure moments fo literature. One 
of his purchases at tliis period was a 
quarto copy of Walter Scott’s ‘ Lay,’ 
then an expensive book— -some foiir- 
and-twenty shillings — and certainly 
more than the poet’s week’s wages. 
* Marmion’ followed; and Allan 
could, after perusing the latter, no 
longer contain his admiration, but 
paid a visit to Edinburgh, in the win- 
ter season, for the sole purpose of 
seeing the author — then Mn Scott. 
He sought no introduction to the 
mighty minstrel, he thrust no volume 
of verse or supplicatory letter into 
his hands, but was content with 
merely casting his t*yes upon the 
man who had contributed so much to 
his liappincss. ‘ I have reason to re- 
member Scott’s house in North Cas- 
tle-str(‘et,* writes Cunningham, 1829, 

‘ for various pilgrimages 1 made be- 
fore it with the hope of seeing the 
poet ; and thongli 1 was gratilic'd at 
last, I did not succeed until I had, 
in a manner, become acquainted with 
almost every stone wdiich composed 
the front of the building. I did not 
know a soul in Edinburgh who could 
introduce mo ; or, ratlier, I liad such 
a sense of my own unworthiness, as 
compan*d to so great a poet ( Allan 
being already a rhymester), that 1 
did not desire an introduction, but 
strove to see him, tind p(M*uso his 
face, without being put to the torture 
of conversation. I could have faced 
a battery sooner. On the third day 
of my pilgrimage. I had passed and 
repassed before the house several 
times, when, to my surprise, a lady 
looked out of a window in an ad- 
joining house, and, calling me by 
name, desired a servant to open the 
door, and let me in. Tliis was 
a person of some consideration in my 
native place, vrho was residing there 
with her family, and to whom I was 
slightly known. ‘ I saw you/ she 
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said, ‘ walking up and down, and 
thonglit you might as well spend your 
time liere as waste it in the street/ 

I answered that I was not exactly 
wasting it ; but that I had come to 
Edinburgh to see Walter Scott, and 
that I hoped, by closely watching liis 
house, to see him pass in or out. 

‘ This is an affair of poetry, I [find 
then,' said tlie lad}^ wdth a smile; 

* 1 cannot help you in it, for I have 
not the honour of his acquaintance, 
though his u(‘iglibour ; but you siiall 
see him, nevertheless, for this is about 
his time of coming home — and here 
he is!’ What (I said) that tall stal- 
wart, man, with a staff* in his hand? 

‘ "I'he same,’ answered my friend, lay- 
ing her hand on my arm — ‘ speak 
softly. Wliy!’ she continued, ‘ I 
protest he is coming here.’ Scott, in 
fact, had passed his own drtor, walked 
up the steps of that in whf -.i I w^as, 
ami announced liimself with the 
knocker, lie was instantly admit- 
ted. He was in some poetic revery 
doubtless, and had made a mistake, 
lie no sooner saw the bonnets of 
three or four boys on the pegs where 
he was about to hang his hat, than 
he said, loud enough for us to hear 
him, ‘Hey-day! here’s ow^e mony 
l)airns* bonnets for the house to be 
mine!’ and, apologizing to the ser- 
vant, withdrew hastily.’ Cunning- 
ham was still a mason, 1808, and a 
very skilfid one, it is sryid, too — with . 
wit and humour at will, a book 
iu his pocket, a mass of stray reading 
in his head, and a kind word for 
every one on his tongue ; but the 
moiriont was now coming for his rise 
in condition. Mr. Cromek, the en- 
graver and F.A.S., visited Dumfries, 
JB09, in search of the remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway song— the 
muse of Burns having convinced him, 
that the true Hippocrcnc lay in 
those districts ; and applying to Cun- 
liirigham, the poetic mason promised^ 
to attempt a collection of such relics, 
and send them up to the applicant. 

‘ If you can effect that,* said Cromek, 

* wo shall both make our fortune/ 
The mason, however, found it easier 


to pass a cheat upon the antiquary 
than to fulfil his promise ; and ac- 
cordingly sat down to write in the 
olden strain himself, with the in- 
tention of palming his verses off* on 
the credulous Cromek, as the true 
remains of Nithsdale and Galloway • 
song. Cromek had not been long in 
London, and ‘ Burns’ Reliques’ but 
a short time out, when Allan for- 
warded a small packet of ‘genuine 
old song to the lioiise of the anti- 
quary and engraver, iu Newman- 
street, London. Cromek was all 
joy and gladness of heart on perusal ; 
and more and more gradually arriv- 
ing, to prevent detection, at length 
a goodly octavo volume w^as pub- 
lished by Cadcll, with the following 
title — ‘ Remains of Nithsdale and 
Gallow^ay Song ; with historical and 
traditional notices relative to the 
manners and customs of the Pea- 
santry. Now first published l)y R. 
II. Cromek, F. A. S/ This was 
in 1810; and the work made at 
once some stir. Bishop Percy in* 
stantly, with his usual acumen, pro- 
nounced the whole a forgery; but 
Hogg and Scott, who seem to have 
been let into the secret by Cunning- 
ham, were, the former in admiration 
at the possibility of cheating ‘ a musty 
antiquary,’ and the latter bent on 
doing what he could to promote the 
interests of the real author, and raise 
him from his toilsome situation. Al- 
though the great wizard’s kind inten- 
tions towards the young poet wore 
not realized, the issue was Allan’s 
quitting his mason’s occupation, and 
taking that (according to Samuel 
Johnson) best of all roads to a Scots- 
man — the road to London. Such 
was th6 pertinent or perhaps imper- 
tinent witticism of the great lexico- 
grapher ; who, although professing a 
horror of puns and punsters, declared 
once, in a moment of hilarity, that, 
all attached as he was to the same 
great city, ‘ whither (as has bebn 
sung) all wise Scotchmen wend their 
way at last,’ ‘ no flower had such 
charms for himself , as a cauliflower, 
no garden was to him like Covent- 
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garden.* Cunningham arrived in the 
metropolis on the day that sir Fran- 
cis lliirdctt was sent to the Tower — 
a day of confusion ; and upon the 
vast crowds collected on the occa- 
sion, the vigorous mason looked with 
no small astonishment. But lie was 
still compelled to seek a livelihood ; 
and having at length engaged him- 
self to Mr. Malcott, the London 
pavior, lie laid down the flag-stones 
of Ncwgate-strect, among his earliest 
southron tasks. At length his gemuH 
was noticed by Mr. Roche, editor of 
the * Day’ newspaper, who took him 
into his establishment as a reporter ; 
and his pay being much higher, he 
sent for Miss Jean Walker, of Pres- 
ton-mill, near Dumfries, the first and 
the last inspirer of his verse, and 
married her in the poet’s church in 
Southw'ark — for the bones of Gower, 
Massinger, and Fletcher, all lie 
tliere. The death of Roche, and the 
little prospect of any rise in office, 
again turned Allan’s mind to his 
original trade, which he wisely re- 
sumed under — no mason — hut a 
nascent master in sculiiture — the ex- 
cellent Ciiantrey. Tliat admirable 
artist, how'ever, was then poor and 
little known ; and Cunningham 
served him truly and fiuthfiilly 
throughout his long and brilliant ca- 
reer, assisted him anxiously and ably, 
fought bis battles everywhere, pro- 
cured liim commissions, and in short 
did every thing for him but make 
those inimitable busts and statues 
which left his studio. It was, there- 
fore, justly thought by the friends of 
Allan, that when the great sculptor 
died, leaving 100,000/. in furtherance 
of the arts he had advanced by his 
genius, he should have becpicathcd 
him more than he did — that is, more 
than an annuity of 100/. a year to 
Allan and his wife, and a reversion 
of 2000/., which he did not survive 
to receive. The similitude of the 
catly condition of both master and 
servant might, it was thought, have 
caused a more liberal feeling on the ' 
part of the former. While in the | 
great sculptor's studio, Cunningham ; 


forgot not that he was a literary 
professor— .and his chief published 
works were, in succession, ‘Songs,* 
the romance of * Paul Jones,’ an an- 
nual culled ‘ the Anniversary,’ a life 
of Burns, ‘ Lives of the British 
Painters,’ and some running notes on 
the great painters of ‘ Major’s Cabinet 
Gallcfry.’ His death was very sud- 
den, of apoplexy, at the age of 58, 
1842. His English style is deserv- 
edly lauded, considering his northern 
no-education ; and his ‘ Lives of the 
Painters,* though marred by an in- 
discreet use of rhetorical figures, will 
probably be his most enduring work. 

John Malcolm, a distinguished 
diplomatist and historian, wont at 
the age of fourteen as a cadet to 
India, and after distinguishing him- 
self on many occasions, rose to the 
rank of major-general in the Madras 
army. He w'as subsequently ap- 
pointed resident in the Mysiir, and, 
at a later period, w^as sent as minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary from the Anglo- 
Indian government to the court of 
Persia. He not only performed his 
diplomatic duties in a satisfactory 
manner, but collected an immense 
store of valuable informal ion con- 
cerning the history of the Persians ; 
and he has thrown consi<lerahle light 
on that portion of Persian history 
which is connected with Scripture 
relation. He w'as the first to prove 
beyond a doubt that the renowuied 
Zoroaster was the scriptural Ezra. 
He was made a knight of the Bath 
by the prince-regent, and in 1818 
received the command, military and 
civil, of central India. Sir John 
was next appointed governor of Bom- 
bay ; but in 1830 he resigned that 
important post, and returned to Eng- 
land, where he died, 1833, greatly 
esteemed for his sagacity, penetra- 
tion, extensive acquirements, and 
conciliating manners. Sir John’s 
•histories of Central India and Persia 
from liighly valuable contributions 
to our oriental liteTary stores. 

Jkan Baptiste Jouhdan (1762 — 
1833), born at Limoges, was son of 
a surgeon. He entered the military 
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service of his country 177H, and, in 
common with the great body of revo- 
lutionary Freiicli aspirants, exercised 
his talent for creating turmoil, by 
joining the Americans in their revolt 
against England. After the peace 
he entered tlie National Guard, and 
embarked in trade; but in 1791 lie 
was called to command a battalion of 
vohiiiteers in the army of the north, 
and in 1 793 w'as appointed lirst, gene- 
ral of brigade, and then general of 
division. He soon after received the 
coniinanil of tlie army of the Moselle, 
in tlie room of lloche, and in June, 
1791, gained the victory of I'leiiriis, 
wiacreliy he became master of Bel- 
gium, and drove tlie allies beyond 
the Bhine. In 1803 Najioleon con- 
stituted him general-in-eliief of the 
army in Italy, and in 1804 made him 
a TiKirshal of the empire, and grand- 
cross of tlie legion of honour. Upon 
losing the V(*ry decisive battle of I 
Vitloria, June *21, 1813, in the Pc- | 
ninsniar war, Jourdan retired to | 
Bou(*n, and then^ lived privately ! 
until appointed in 181 4 commander 
of the fifteenth division. In this 
station he declared himself, on the 
nijiid decline of bis master's fortunes, 
in favour of* the restoration of the 
Bourbons, took the oatli of alle- 
giance to Louis XVII 1., and, wlien 
that moiiarcli was compelled, by the 
let urn of Buoimparte from Elba, 
to remove to Ulhent, gave up his 
command, and escaped to his 
jirivate sc.at in the country. On 
tlie restoration of Lonis, be again 
took the oaths ; and he was constantly 
about tlie court until his decease, 
aged 71, 1833. 

CiiinsTOPii August TiKDGti (17.52 
— 1841), born at Gardelegen, in the 
territory of Altmark, studied the law 
at Halle, but, apprehensive of littlp 
success in that profession, accepted 
the post of private tutor in the fami- 
ly of Arnstadt, at Elrich, in Hohen- 
stein, 1776. The excellent con- 
nexion by inottns of this family, 
raised him to a handsome compe- 
tency, if not to affluence. In 1792 
he became secretary to Doraherr von 
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Stedern, a friend of tba Arnstadt 
bouse ; and though that personage 
died in the next year, liis wddow re- 
tained Tiedge in the same capacity, 
and left liim, at her death in 1799, "a 
handsome provision. The enriclicd 
amanuensis now travelled, and dt 
Berlin recognised a friend whom he 
had ;first seen at tlie table of his 
Arnstadt friends, the baroness von 
tier Rockc. An intimacy, purely of 
the Platonic sort, hereupon com- 
menced between the pair ; and, 
though not in accordance with the 
ordinaiy allowances of society, it is 
confidently affirmed that their asso- 
ciation was entirely free from the 
slightest suspicion of impropriety. 
With the baroness, Tiedge visited 
Italy, 1804, and remained there two 
years; and on their return to Ger- 
many, first Berlin, and then Dresden, 
became their place of regular abode. 
At the latter the baroness died, 1833, 
leaving her Platonic friend actually 
rich ; and, with his extraordinarily 
calm temperament, he lived on until 
his ninetieth year, when death sud- 
denly seized him, carrying him to the 
grave in five days, 1841. Tiedge is 
honourably styled ‘ the Ncshir of 
German poesy and among his nu- 
merous lyric productions, his ‘Ura- 
nia,’ a religious and didactic work, 
has fully established his fame. In- 
deed so liighly regarded is the poet’s 
memory at Dresden, that a ‘ Tiedge 
Verein,’ or Tiedge ‘ institution,’ has 
been latclyTounded in that capital, to 
bestow a literary prize every fifth 
year upon some youthful candidate 
for honours, and to make provision, 
in addition, for meritorious authors, 
who may have fallen into adversity 
in coifsequence of age and infirmities. 
Tiedge’s * Frauenspieger and ‘ Wan- 
dcruBgon durch den Markt des Le- 
heiis,’ his elegies, and otlicr produc- 
tions, are replete with moral pre- 
cepts, and have fairly earned him a 
niche among the departed German 
classics. 

Nathan IIotuschild, a wealthy 
capitalist, (whose Itrothers in Vienna 
and Paris have been alike remarkable 
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for their riches, and have received 
patents of nobility for their aid, 
(luring the wars with Napoleon), was 
for many years the leader of Stock- 
exchange affairs in London, The 
rise of his family is attributed to the 
tdlent of his father, Joseph, a German 
Jew, who, during the French revolu- 
tion, contrived to prot(^ct and use to 
advantage a large store of jewels and 
money, which had been placed in his 
hands by the prince of Hesse Cassel. 
When the French entered Franefort. 
Joseph buried the prince’s property 
in a chest ; but he did not Indc his 
own, thinking, that if they found no 
money, tlrey would be suspicious, 
and sc^arch more earnestly. The con- 
setpience was that he lost all his own 
money. When affairs became more 
tramjuil, he took some of the prince’s 
propertjs and transacted business 
witli it. The prince had heard of 
the French cruelty in plundering 
Joseph, and concluded that all hu 
money and jewels also were gone. 
Going to Franefort, he called on him 
and said, ‘Well, Joseph, all my 
money lias been taken by the French ?’ 

‘ Not a farthing,’ said the honest 
man, ‘ I liavo it all, and will return 
it with interest.’ ‘ No,’ said the 
prince, ‘ I will not have it for twenty 
years, and I will then take two per j 
cent, interest for it.’ * I liave referred 
(says the author of ‘ The Great Me- 
tropolis’) to the late Nathan Roths- 
child being on ’Change. There lie 
stood day after day, leaning against j 
a pillar on the right hand, as you 
enter from Cornhill. He was a little 
monarch there; and the pillar in 
question may be said to have been 
his throne, —with this difference, that, 
while other monarchs sit on"' their 
wooden thrones, he leaned against 
his throne of granite. From that 
pillar he n(wer moved. There he 
stood, nearly as stationary as the 
pillar itself,* with his back resting 
against it, as if be could not have 
supported himself without its aid. 
With his note-book in his hand, he 
was always to be. seen, during the 
usual hour of business, entering into 


transactions of great extent with the 
merchants and commercial men of all 
countries. Little would the stran- 
ger, w'ho chanced to see the prince 
of capitalists standing on the spot I 
have mentioned, have fancied, from 
his personal appearance, what an 
important influence be exerted on 
the destinies not only of Change, but 
of the country, and of Europe. 
Nothing could be more unprepossess- 
ing than his appearance, lie always 
looked sulky. Any time I ^aw him, 
he always wore a great coat of a dark 
brown colour. He paid but little 
attention to his personal decoration. 
His tailor had no very difficult cus- 
tomer to please. It w-as one feature 
in his conduct on ’Change, that lie 
never, except when engaged in busi- 
ness, entered into ('onversation with 
any of the thousands in the same 
place. There he stood, in the midst 
of the bustle, apparently as deeply 
lost in thought, and with as melan- 
choly a countenance, as if he had 
been alone in the wilderness of 
shade referred to by Cowpor, or luul 
been himself the ‘ Last Man,' de- 
scribed by Campbell.’ Mr. Roths- 
child was highl}^ beneyoh^it to the 
poor members of his (Jewish) na- 
tion ; and his death, which took 
place wliile on a visit to Franefort, 
liis native city, 18i‘)7, was a serious 
loss to many hundreds of them. But 
though in this best way lavish of 
money, he was in no other way so, 
and was exceedingly ready to dtitect 
a love of it in otliers. At a city 
feast, for instance, a gentleman ob- 
served in his hearing, ‘that for his 
part, though lie thought venison 
gooci he loved mutton better.’ ‘ I 
knowsh why,’ said Hothsehild to bis 
neiglibour, ‘it is becaush he does not 
like to pay tlic prishc it is bccausli 
mutton’s nhee}) and venshon s deer* 
The total property of tliis capi- 
talist was estimated, at tlie period of 
his decease, at five millions and a 
half sterling. 

Aubebt DU Petit Thouaiis ( MMy 
— ]8;H), was born of a noble family 
at tlie chateau dc Boumois in Anjou, 
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and was made a lieutenant of in- 
fantry at sixteen. All his leisure 
moments were devoted to botanical 
pursuits; and when intelligence 
readied France of the loss of La 
Perouse and his companions, lie re- 
solved, with his brotlier Aristide, to 
go in search of them, iioping to add 
to his stock of plants by the expedi- 
tion. The two brothers actually sold 
their inheritance to carry out tlieir 
plan, and wa‘re prepared to begin the 
voyage, when an accident separated 
them. The ship that was to liave 
taken them both, lay at Ikest ; and 
Auhert intended to botanize on his 
Avay from the capital to that port, 
hut was sei7.od when culling simples 
in a wood, as a political spy. The 
country was at the moment in a dis- 
turbed state, the period being that 
just antecedent to the outbreak of 
(he II evolution. After a brief in- 
carceration at Qiiimper, he found 
that his brother had sailed, and he 
ttv>k ship, hoping to come up with 
liim at the Mauritius : Aristide, liow- 
(*ver, had again started thence ; and 
finding liiinsclf without money and 
without friends, Aubert applied for 
employment to some wealthy plan- 
ters, and remained in the Isle of 
France ten years. He now made 
those observations of nature, which 
are tlie basis of the numerous botani- 
cal works he eventually constructed ; 
and a visit to Matkigascar enabled 
liim to bring into notice tribes of 
plants, some of them liitherto almost 
in genus unknown. He returned to 
Paris in 1802, and was appointed in 
IHOG director of the royal nursery- 
grounds in that capital ; a post which 
lie lield with great credit until the 
clt>sing of the grounds, a short time 
before his decease. He died, aged 
75, 1801. Du Petit Thouars is 
chiefly to be admired for the in- 
genious speculations he ventures con- 
et^ ning the physiology of plants ; and 
his views on the/ormation of buds, 
the motion and circulation of sap, 
and the final results of fruit and 
wood, notions often more curious 
than founded on (act, arc those 
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which have gained him the largest 
share of applause. lie wrote many 
strictly botanical works, wherein he 
classes the productions of the isles 
of France, Bourbon, and Madagas- 
car ; but his most interesting pro- 
duction is a miscellany, passing in 
review his own labouis in the science, 
entitled ‘ Revue g^'n^*rale des Mat^- 
riaux de Botanique et autres, — fruit 
de trente-cincj annees d’observations,’ 
published 1819, 

Joseph Thurmeu, born at Munich, 
1789, turned his mind to architecture 
at the age of twenty-eight, visited 
Rome and Greece to study the re- 
mains of ancient buildings, and even- 
tually settled at Dresden, where ho 
was made chief profi'ssor in the school 
of design. He eni])loyed much of 
his leisure in bringing out works 
illustrative of the Italian .«tylc of 
Leo X., whicli he regarded as a 
standard of taste in the main ; and 
he has left a large collection of de- 
signs, wliich arc allowed to prove his 
high talent ami originality. Ho died, 
aged 44, 185li, The only public 
building executed by Thurmer at 
Dresden is the post-office ; but his 
abilities were so recognised by his 
pupils, that tluw, in J838, five yeans 
after his dwease, erected at the Aca- 
demy of Arts, a bronze bust and mo- 
nument to his memory. 

Mamiiran de Beuiot (1808 — 
188G), an accomplished singer, was 
born of Spanish parents at Paris, 
her maiden appellation having been 
Maria (Jarcia. It was in 18*24 that 
her talents first attracted atten- 
tion at the Opera-house, London ; 
from which period she became a 
leading performer at the great mu- 
sical festivals of the kingdom. Her 
sudden death at one /af these, from 
excitement, grounded on too potent 
a zeal to distinguish herself, aron.sed 
the commiseration of all parties ; and 
the decease of Malibran was regarded 
by the public with very marked coti- 
cern. At the Manchester festival, 
September 14, 1886, she had given 
‘ y® Lord’ with electrical 

effect, and then took part with Cara- 
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dori Allan in Mcrcaclante’s * Vanne 
se alherghi in petto/ from Andro- 
nico. Her exertions in the encore 
of this duet were tremendous ; and 
the fearful sliake at the top of the 
voice will never be forgotten by those 
who lieard it. It was a desperate 
struggle against sinking nature : it 
was the last vivid glare of the ex- 
piring lamp. She never sang again. 
The building rang with animated 
cheering ; hats and handkerchiefs were 
waving; but tlie victim of excite- 
ment, whilst the echoes were yet in 
her ears, sank exhausted as she fpiit- 
ted the stage. She was bled, and re- 
moved to her lodgings, where she 
lingered in great pairriintil the 23d, 
and then expired, at the early age 
of 28. Perhaps tlic celebrated singer, 
Lablache, has best accounted for ner 
death : ‘ Son grand esprit etoit trop 
fort pour son petit corps.’ Her re- 
mains were interred first in the col- 
legiate church at Manchester; but, 
after great clamour on the part of her 
liusband and other relatives, (M.de 
Jloriot having caused the good people 
of Manchester to suspect his motives, 
on account of his departure for the 
continent before his wife’s funeral 
hud taken place,) they were removed 
to Brussels. Malibran’s voice was a 
contr’ alto in character ; but it ex- 
tended to a range that was astonish- 
ing ; she could descend to F and E 
flat below the lower C in the treble 
clef, and reach C and D in alt, 
Nicolai Paganini (1784 — 1641), 
born at Genoa, was taught the violin 
at a very early age by Giretti, of 
Naples, and had some instruction in 
counter-point from the celebrated 
Paer. At 15 ho began to be hawked 
about by his mercenary father'; who 
contrived to exhibit him as a pro- 
digy, to the filling of his own pockets, 
in Milan, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, 
and Leghorn. At length of age, he 
travelled on his own account ; and 
after appearing as a capital player in 
the priv.'ite concerts of Italy and 
Germany, he settled at Lucca. Here 
Napoleon’s favovirite sister, Elisa 
liaccbiochi, reigning princess of Lucca 
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and Piombino, greatly noticed him ; 
and to please her court, he commenced 
that curious use of his violin, whicli 
has gained for him tlu? undisputed 
title of its ‘ maestro.’ Having ufi'orcled 
great delight l)y playing a concerto 
on only two strings, the princess ex- 
pressed a wish to Iiear what he could 
effect on a single one ; and Napo- 
leon’s birthday being at hand, he 
composed his ‘ Sonata Napoleon/ for 
the G string, and performed it on tiie 
festive occasion before the court. So 
surprising was tlic execution to the 
audience, that, wlien a cantata of 
Ciinarosa followed immediately aftcM’ 
it, with all due accompaniment,* it 
produced no impression wiiatever. 
In 18;i3, the maestro visited London ; 
and by his extraordinary exhibition 
of power there, and in Paris, lu? 
amassed considerable wealth, and soon 
again retunu'd to Ital 3 ^ He di<‘d, 
aged 57, 1841 ; and his body, wc 
believe, remains still unburied — the 
strange conduct of tlic professor dur- 
ing life having, in addition to his 
calling, caused the church of Rome to 
refuse it interment in consecrated 
ground. 

Thomas Taylor, barn in Loiidcm, 
1758, went, after being a short time 
in St. Paul’s school, to live with a 
relative who held a post in tlie dock- 
yard at Sheerness. He there, having 
full leisure, studied the Greek lan- 
guage, and aspired, though without 
pecuniary mciins, to give to the world 
translations of Plato, Aristotle, and 
at length of all the hitherto untrans- 
lated ancient Greek philosophers. 
For some time he had a clerksliip in 
tlie banking-house of Lubbock and 
Co., London ; but he at length tlirow 
up his situation, and lived on the 
patronage of such as took an interest 
in his peculiar views, of restor- 
ing the Platonic philosophy, dis- 
covering tlie perpetual lamp, and 
carrying out his plan of the trans- 
lations. Mr. Taylor’s most valuable 
accomplishment in the l:ist-named 
portion of his labours, was ‘ Pau- 
sanias’ Description of Greece ; ^ 
thougli wc are told that, after nearly 
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losing the use of his right hand by 
getting up the work in haste, he 
only obtained 18/. for it from the 
booksellers. During the last forty 
years of his life, this eccentric per- 
son resided in a small house at Wal- 
worth, on about 200/. per annum, 
Jerived from the patrons who fur- 
nished him w’ith the means of print- 
ing, Ike, ; and he died, aged 77, in 
the theism of tlic ancient philoso- 
])hors, He was twice married, 

and had several children ; and he is 
said to have printed translations that 
amounted in the eost of getting up 
to ] 0,000/. — all hooks of a sufficiently 
u II sa 1 ('abl e descr i p t i on . 

•SOVKIIKIGNS. — TuiiKEV — 
1808, INI ahmiid II., Khan. Poi*es— 
1820, Leo XJI.; 1829, Pius VI 11. 
France — 1824, Charles X. ; 1830, 
Louis Philippe 1. Russia — 1825, 
Nicholas L Sweden and Norway 


—1818, Charles XIV. Denmark — 
1808, Frederick VI. Portugal — 
1828, Dotn Miguel. Spain, 1808, 
Ferdmand VII; 1833, Isabella IL 
Maria ; Succession -War of Don 
Carlos. Austria — 1792, Francis 
IT. ; 1835, Ferdinand I. Prussia- 
1797, Frederick William IL Ne- 
tijehlands — 1815, William 1. ; Se- 
paration of Belgium from Holland 
in 1831. Belgium — 1831, Leopold 
1. Persia — 1796, Futteh Ali Khan ; 
1834, Mohammed Mirza. Kaurul 
— 1823, Dost Moliarnmcd, usurper. 
SxKiis — 1798, RunjeetSingh. China 
lH*20,Taon-Kwang. Sardinia — 1821 , 
Charles Felix L; 1831, C harles Al- 
bert Amadeus. Bavaria — 1825, 
Lewis 1. WuilTTEMUERG — 1816, 
William I. Saxony — 1827, Antony 
1. ; 1836, Frederick 11. Hanover — 
1830, William IV. of (Sreat Britain. 


reign clxxvi. 

VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1837. 

PeusosAl History. — Her present most gracious majesty, whom may God 
Jong preserve to her lo 3 'al subjects, was horn ]NJay 24th, 1819 ; and is the 
only child of Edward, duke of Kent (fifth child and fourth son of George 
1 1 1.) by Maria Louisa Victoria, daughter of Francis, duke of Saxe Coburg, and 
w idow of prince Emich C3iarles of Lciningcii. His rt>yal highness died, 1820. 
H<*r majesty’s education was superintended by Dr. Davys, since bishop of 
Pelci borough ; and she succeeded to the throne upon the decease of her 
uncle, Wiliiam 1V\, June 20th, 1837. She was crowned Juno 28th, 1838, 
(on which occasion marshal SouU, the last of Napoleon s marshals wlio had 
contended with the British before the exile of Napoleon to Elba, officiated 
as ambassador-extraordinary from Louis Philippe of France) ; and on Febru- 
ary loth, 1840, her majesty espoused her maternal cousin, Albert, son of 
(hike. Ernest of Siixc-Coburg-Gotha — both parties being at the period in 
llieir twenty-first year. Their present issue Victoria-^Adelaidc, princess- 
royal, born November 21st, 1840 ; and Albert-Edward, prince of Wales, born 
on lord-mayor’s day, November 9th, 184 J : and their royal highnesses were 
baptized in the sacred water of the river Jordan, brought over by an officer 
of the Syrian expedition. Tlie genealogical descent of our most gracious 
(iue<'u from Egbert, the founder of the English monarchy, who traced ins 
l)odigreo from tlie deified Woden of the Saxons, is thus deduced ; and it may 
be (picstione(l if arny other monarch can so accurately show consanguinity 
with the originator of his state. The dates refer to the commencement of 
the reign, commonly. 

L Eqrert, 828, married lady Redburgho, whose son 
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2. Ethelwctlf, 838, married lady Osburgha, daughter of tlie great butler 
of England. Their son, 

3. Alfred the Great, 872, married Elthelswitha, daughter of the earl of 
Mercia, and had by her 

4. Edward the Elder, 001, who married thirdly Edgiva, daughter of a 

f rivate gentleman, and had 

dmund, 941, who married Elgiva, daughter of a private gentleman, 
and had 

6. Edgar, 959, who married secondly Elfrida, daughter of Olga, carl of 
Devonshire, by whom he had 

7. Ethelred the Unready, 979, who by his queen, Elgiva, daughter of a 
noble named Theored, had 

8. Edmund Ironside, 1016. That prince married EIHtlia, the widow of a 
noble Dane, and by her had 

9. Prince Edward the Outlaw, 1017, so called because of his expatri- 
ation and exclusion from the throne by Canute (as sliown in vol. i.). 
lie married Agatlia, daughter of Henry III., emperor of the West, and 
had by her Edgar Atheling, who died witliout issue, and Margaret. 
Tile next in descent, tlierefore, was 

10. The princess Margaret, 1057, who married Malcolm 111., king of 
Scotland, by whom she had 

11. The princess Matilda, 1 100, who became the queen of Henry I. of 
England, youngest son of William the Conqueror, and thus united the 
Saxon and Monnan houses. By Henry 1. she had William, who tiled at 
sea without issue, and 

12. Matilda, 113.5, queen of England in her own right, whoso claim was 
disputed by Stephen, By her second marriage with Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, she had 

13. Henry II., 1154, who married Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis Vll. 
of France, by whom he had 

14. John, 1199, who signed Magna Charta, and married secondly A visa, 
daughter of the earl of Gloucester, by whom he had 

15. Henry III., 1216, who married Eleanor, daughter of Raymond, earl of 
Provence, and had by her 

16. Hdw auvL, 1272, the conqueror of Wales, lie married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Fernatulo IV., king of Castile, and her brother, king Alonso XI. 
was father of Pedro the Cruel. By her Edward had the unfortunate 
17, Edward II., 1367, who married Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of 
France, and had by her 

18. Edward III., 1327, who married Philippa, daughter of the count of 
Hainault, in the Ketlierlands, and by lier liad 
1 9. Lionel, duke of Clarencf, born 1338, wiio married Elizabeth do Burgh, 
daughter of the earl of Ulster. By her lie had an only child, 

20. The lady Philippa, born 1355, who espoused Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of March, and gave birth to 

21. Roger Mortimer, earl of March, born 1375, governor of Ireland, who 
left issue by his wife, EleAnor Holland, daughter of the earl of Kent, 
among other children, a daughter, 

22. Lady Ann Mortimer, born 1396, who married Richard Plantagenct, 
earl of Cambridge, second son of Edmund duke of York, fifth sou of lid- 
ward III.; and by him bad only one child, who succeeded his uncle 
Edward, 1415, who died without issue, as 
23. Richard, duke of York, born 1410, coming to the earldom of March 
by the death of his father in the same year, 1415. Richard fell at the 
battle of Wakefield^ in his contest with tlie heroic queen Margaret, 
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1460, aged 50, leaving issue by his consort Cecilia, grand-daughter of 
John of Gaunt, and daughter of Ralph Neville, first earl of Westmore- 
land, several children. The most eminent in history of these are, the 
second child, our king Edward IV.; the sixth, George, duke of C’la- 
rcnce, who was cruelly drowmed in wine by that monarch, his brother ; 
and tlie eighth, our king Kicliard III. The line of succession was main- 
tained by » 

24. Edward IV., 1471, who married Elizabeth, daughter of sir Richard 
Woodville, of Grafton, Northamptonshire, and widow of sir John Gray 
of (iroby, by whom he had, besides Edward V. and his brother, who 
were murdered in the Tow'er, 

25. The princess Elizabeth, whom Henry VIL married 1486, and thus 
united the rival bouses of York and Lancaster. By lior king Henry 
had, previously to his son Henry VI II., a daughter, 

2(3. The princess Margaret, born 1489, who married James IV. of Scot- 
land, by whom she had 

27. James V. of Scotland, 1513, wlm had issue by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Claudius, duke of Guise, 

28. Mary, ouEEN or Scots, 1542, as she is usually called; and that unhappy 
jirincess had, hy lier second husband, Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, 
James VI. of Scotland, who, by the will of Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
IJniUid Kingdom of England and Scotland, as 

29. James I. 1603 ; who, by his queen. Anno, daughter of Frederick IL, 
king of Denmark, had, besides Charles 1. and other children, 

30. The princess Eijzabetu, who espoused, KUO, Frederick V., the unfor- 
tunate count palatine of the Rhine, and king of Bohemia, by whom she 
had, after twelv<' other children, 

31. The princess Sophia, who married, 1658, Ernest Augustus, duke of 
Brunswick, himself lineally deriving from our king Henry IL, thus 
strengthening the chain of descent. The duke was the first elector of 
Hanover, and left issue hy his consort, Sophia, 

32. Geoicge I., 1714, king of England after the Stuarts, who espoused 
Sophia, only daughter of George, duk(' of Brunswick and Celle, by 
wliom he had 

33. Geojuje II. , 1727, who married Wilhelmina, daughter of John, margrave 
of Anspach, by whom he liad, eldest of eight children, 

3i. Frederick Lewis, prince of Wales, who married, 1736, Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick, duke of Saxe Gotha. He died before his father, 
(jeorge IF,, who was succeeded by prince Fredericks son (the eldest of 
nine children), 

3.j, George III., 1760. This estimable monarch married Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Charles, duke of Mecklenburg Strolitz, b}' wdiom ho had thirteen 
children, two of whom, (icorge IV. and William IV. succeeded him on 
the tlirone but left no issue? The fifth child, and fourth son, of 
George III. was 

36. Edward, duke of Kent, born 1767, wlio married Maria Louisa Victoria, 
daughter of Francis, duke of Saxc-Cohnrg, and widow of prince Emich 
Charles of Leiningcn, and dying 1820, left by lus consort an only child, 

37. Victoria, born May 24, 1819, succeeded her uncle, William IV., 1837 : 
whom may God be graciously pleased long to preserve to her loyal 
subjects ! 

Fulitical History.— E ngland has possessed few queens regnant; and 

prominent among (hose few stands one, whose period of rule includc.s an 

especially interesting and important epoch of our history. ^ * The golden days 

of good queen Bess* will be admitted rightly designated, on one great account ; 
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namely, for the restoration and the consolidation which Elizabeth’s vigorous, 
however tyrannical, counsels effected of all those institutions which are, in a 
stale, the foundation of social happiness, which produce the virtue of citizens, 
and which promote the glory of God. The unsettling which all establish- 
ments, political, religious, and moral, had experienced by the long wars of the 
Roses, succeeded by the sharp conflict of the Reformation, iiad rendered some 
sMch character as that of Elizabetli presented necessary in the ruler, for the 
bringing back of order, and the consummation of tranquillity. Happily no 
such cause existed for arbitrary dominion, at the moment of queen Victoria’s 
mounting the throne of her ancestor, tlie great Egbert, as had prevailed at 
the time of Iicr famous predecessor’s accession ; and the English people, 
essentially loyal, hailed with delight the occurrence of a solecism in the annals 
of their country — a female in licr nineteenth year becoming ruler over them, 
and including under her dominion an hundred and twenty-five millions of 
subjects! So much did the natural feelings arising out of the cireaimstanees 
(if the youth and sex of the new sovereign prevail, that when her majesty, on 
the assembling of her first parliament, did not enter the house of lords from 
the robing-room quite so soon as is customary after her known arrival, a very 
general fear arose tliat she had become appalled at the thought of encoun- 
tering the gaze of the asscmbhjd aristocracy — perhaiis had fainted. Wlien, 
however, she at length appeared, and had evinced her full possession of pre- 
sence of mind, by smiling almost to laughter on seeing the extraordinary 
mode in w’hich her lo 3 ’al commons are compelled to rush into her royal pre- 
sence, all apprehension was at an end; and wdion she had fiirtluV, ^^ith 
‘ silvery voice/ and only the emotion necessarily belonging to so great an 
effort, completed the accustomed speech, a murmur of applause was distinctly 
audible on every side. 

The wdiig ministry of lier uncle was retained by her majesty, viscount 
Melbourne being still premier ; and at the moment of the accessicjn, the 
country was at peace, not only witli all Europe, but all the world. The first 
symptom of a contrary tendency wtis seen in the autumn of 1837, when the 
colonies of Upper and Lowtir Canada displayed a disposition 10 rrvfjit. The 
rapid improvements which had for some years been taking place in the 
United States of America, from unexplained causes, had, by the year 183o, 
given those provinces a marked advantage over the neighbouring possessions 
of tlie British ; and a discontented and revolutionary paity in the latter soon 
declared such difference to arise from the sup(;rior inode of government 
adopted in the States. Monarchical institutions were therefore ridiculed, 
republican ones laudtxl ; the authority of the governors of both Upper and 
Low'cr Canada was defied by the speaker of each house of assembly ( Jir/V/- 
ivell of Upper, and Papitwau of Lower Canada) ; and all matters seemed 
ready for an explosion. The veteran and able governor of Upper Canada, 
sir John Colborne, was hcrc?upon removed 1835, and sir Francis Head, of a 
more liberal caste, put in his place ; but> though the latter did all that a pru- 
dent and wise ruler could plan for the restoration of qi/uit (in which he per- 
fectly succeeded, in so far as his own province was concerned), the rehelliori 
at length burst forth, headed by, one Mackenzie, who issued a proclamation, 
announcing that the moment luid arrived for throwing off the hateful domi- 
nion of the mother country. The insurgents, principally Lower Canadians 
(descendants of the French), aided by American citizens, soon got posses- 
sion of Navy Island, a British territory, situated a little above the Falls of 
Niagara, December, 1837. Captain Drew being directed by the governor 
to collect and command a flotilla of gun-boats and other craft to attack the 
island, an American force, under one staling himself general Van Ransallacr, 
continued day after day, while the flotilla was preparing, firing from Navy 
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Island upon tlie unoffending inhabitants of the Niagara frontier, though not 
a gun had been heard on the part of tlie British. A steamboat also, named 
the Caroline, was employed by the Americans in transporting to the island 
munitions of war, for the purpose of aggravating the insult which, in a mo- 
ment of profound peace, they were perpetrating against her Britannic ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; whereon captain Drew was directed to capture, burn, or 
otherwise destroy, the piratical vessel. At midnight, therefore, of Decembef 
26tli, tlie gallant captain succeeded, in spit(i of a body of American riflemen, 
in destroying the chain cables wdiich held the obnoxious boat to the sliorc, 
and, having set lier on fire, sent her drifting down the falls of Niagara. In 
consccpicnce of the difficulties which soon after presented themselves, the 
home govcrnmcuit (lord Glenelg being the colonial minister), sent out the 
earl of Durham as lord high commissir)ner, w’itli full powder to crush the in- 
surrection, 1R38. So positive a display of firmness, followed by proper 
exani[)lcs made of such leading rebels as could be cauglit, produced a tempo- 
rary calm. Papincaii, Bidwell, Bolph, Morrison, and Mackenzie (the last- 
naiped originally a pedlar, but the main cause of all the disturbance), escaped, 
and were outlawed. Some subsequent measures adopted by tin? lord high 
commissioner for the punishment of the rebels (especially his sanction of 
colonel Prince’s summary execution of some prisoners), luiving been cen- 
sured in the British parliament, the (*arl sudtlenly resigned his authority, and 
leturned home ; and the rebellion hurst forth again with renewed fury. Tlie 
good sense, how'cvcr, of the Upper Province, and the organized state of the 
military bodies raised for the preservation of peace, especially of the yeo- 
manry, together with the spirited conduct of the restored governor, sir John 
Colborne, again subdued the revolt early in 1839. When order had been thus 
restored, the Pnglisli parliament resolved on the union of the Canadas, so that 
one house of assembly should hencefortl) legislate for the wliolo, and thus 
]u-odiicc, it was hoped, an amalgamation of the two classes of colonists ; and 
this resolution was accordingly carried into effect, 1840. In that year the 
Canadas w'ere/'oristituted an united province and colony, at the head of 
uliich, as In India, w'ns ])laced a governor-genc^ral, styled ‘ Governor of TTp- 
]»er and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New^ Brunswick, and Prince Edwaril’s 
Island.' I-acli de'])ciidcncy meanwhile retains its own lien tenant-governor, 
wlio defers in all important matters to the governor-general. Mr. Poiih^tt 
'fliomson, created lord Sydenham, w’as the first governor-general ; and lie 
dying in consequence of a fall from his horse, 1841, sir Charles Bagot suc- 
eeeded, Kingston is made the ca}>ital and seat of government of the united 
(•(jlony. The earl of Durham (.lohri George Lambton, first earl) had suffered 
so much vexation from his Canadian embassy, that his health gave way, and 
li(' died shortly after his return to England, 1840. 

Before Canadian matters wci’c thus settled, the colony of Jamaica v;as seen 
in collision with the home-government. That island has long been regarded 
as tlie most valuable British possession in the West Indies ; its annual ex- 
l)orts to England being estimated at fo\ir, ancf the imports from England at 
thiee millions. On reference to vol, ii., p. 267, it will be seen that it has a 
governor, representing tlie sovereign. of Engkind, a legislative and executive 
council of twelve, and an assembly or commons, of forty-five members. On 
occasion, the governor and assembly have been at variance on the score of 
privilege ; as when, in 1764, Mr. Littleton, then governor, took upon him- 
self to discharge two persons, who had been committed by the house of as- 
sciiil)ly for a breach of their privileges; wdien, in 1808, the duke of Manches- 
ter, the governor, supported tlie ohjeetion of general Carmichael, the com- 
inauder-in-chief, to be examined at the bar of the asscmljy; and when, in 
1836, the marquis of Sligo, then governor, interfered with the assembly's 

VOL. in. 2 I 
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freedom of debate, by sending down a message on the subject of a bill pend- 
ing between the assembly apd council, and even prorogued the assembly. In 
all these cases, at tlic suggestion of the liorae-goveriiment, the point was con- 
ceded eventually by the governor. The unconstitutional conduct of lord 
Sligo was followed by his retirement ; and sir Lionel Smith succeeded him 
in the governorship, 1836. In 1837 arrived a despatch from lord Glenelg, 
tlie British colonial secretary, proposing to the assembl}’^ an improved system 
of prison discipline in the island ; and the house accordingly, during that 
year, instituted the proper inquiries in the gaols throughout Jamaica, witli a 
view to carry into effect tlic wishes of the British minister. A committee 
had just been appointed to consider the returns resulting from tlic in<|uiries 
in question, when captain Pringle arrived in the island, as a commissioner 
appointed by the queen’s government for the inspection of prisons in tlie 
West Indies generally ; and he was authorised to make such iiapiisitioii into 
the actual state of the gaols of those islands, and to suggest such improve- 
ments, as might lay the foundation of a better system of discipline. This the 
assembly at once regarded (after having itself begun the inquiry), as an en- 
croachment upon its privileges; and when captain Pringle returned to Kng- 
land without communicating to the house any report on the subject of liis 
inquiries, the interference with its rights was yet more severely felt, but did not 
prevent its steadily proceeding to prepare a bill, in order to carry out the 
original design of the Englisli ministry. Before that object, however, could 
be effected, a prison*s-bill, wliich had passed the imperial parliament, was re- 
ceived by the governor, 1839 ; and great indeed was the ire of tlio assombly^ 
on finding such to be the fact. There was Jissurt'dly some reason for f(*(?ling 
aggrieved at the uiicourUJousness of the proceeding; and, carrying on the 
face of it a tacit charge against the itssemhly, which was not their due, of 
being slow in looking to the interests of the islaiid, the act was ialtogether 
indefensible. The house of assembly had not only shown a s})irit of co-opo- 
ration with, but had anticipated the British parliament in hastening the abo- 
lition of negro slaver}', by putting an end to the apprenticeship s)'stem, its 
last remnant, which apprenticeship was a compensation afforded to siavo 
ow'ners, lest the too sudden eniJincipation might seriously injure their j)ro- 
perty. Antigua had set the example, 1834, by relinquishing the boon alto- 
gether ; and Jamaica was, therefore, not slow, if she did that in 1838, which 
she need not have done till 1840. She had besides, in 183*1, preparrid a ]»iaii 
for the improvement of prison discipline, which had been already acted on, 
and was in substance the same as the Englisli act now sent them — whicli lat- 
ter was, by command of the liorae-government, proclaimed, and stuck up on 
the doors of the assembly itself. Tlie issue was that the assembly, altliough 
again and again convoked by sir Lionel Smith, resolved to abstain from the 
exercise of all its legislative functions, exct*pting such as were necessary to 
preserve inviolate the faith of the public creditor, until the queen’s pleasure 
should be knowm ‘whether iier subjects of Jamaica,’ said the fourth resolu- 
tion, ‘ now happily all in a state of freedom, arc henceforth to be treated as sub- 
jects, with the power of making laws as hitherto for their own government, or 
as a conquered colony, and governed by. parliamentary legislation,’ &c. The 
home ministiys on receiving intelligence of this angry demonstration, in- 
stantly resolved on forcing, the assembly to submission ; but after a scries of 
long and warm debates, the good sense of their opponents, at the head of 
whom was sir Robert Peel, swayed the imperial parlianf)ent, and conciliation 
was again resolved on. With that view, sir Charles Metcalfe was sent to ihe 
island as governor, in the autumn of 1839 ; and the mild and conciliatory 
system of policy 4 uirsued by sir Charles, soon had the beneficial effect that 
might have been anticipated from so wise and prudent a measure. 
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Soon after tliis agitation of the colonies had commenced, circumstances 
occurred at home, which caused great anxietv for the internal peace of the 
kingdom. During the preceding reign, the hulk of the tnanidactiiring la- 
bourers of England had adopted an extensive plan of organization, and, 
under the names of ‘ Trades* unions,* met in vast bodies to consult on poli- 
tical, as well as business affairs ; the Dorcliester labourers, on one occasion, 
1834, marching even through London streets to Whitehall, in number 30,0(10, 
to prefer tlunr petition of grievances to the throne. But the ostensible ob- 
ject of the combination was the regulation of trade ^ in other words, to over- 
awe tlieir masters, the great manufacturing capitalists. With this view, each 
trade formed a lodge or cla.ss, consisting of ten or fifteim individuals ; these 
classes assembled weekly, and selected delegates, who were to assist at pro- 
vineial l(»dges, or as.sociations, which met ewery month. These associations 
had in their hands the eomplete control of all the trades ; they appointed 
delt*gates to a general assembly, which they called a congress, and tlie mem- 
Ikm-s of this impcrhnn in mperio were hound to each other by secret oaths. 
'Pliev had their unstamped newspapers, by means of wliicli they communi- 
cated with each other in every part of the kingdom ; and they contributed 

tin* formation of local funds, which were made available to their support 
whenever they chose to absent tliemselves from their ordinary occupations. 
On admission, an oath was taken by c^acli member, to maintain ‘ the Cliarter 
of tiu' Beojile/s Rights,’ whence the faction f>htained the name of The Char- 
thta ; and the sworn party w'as tlien diroct€*d not to be disobedirmt to the 
existing laws, hut to labour to get them all repealed. The meetings of 
Chartists b(‘gaii to ho held without molestation, when a member of the whig 
ministry ha(l pnblicly acknowledged the assembling of persons for the free 
di'>!(Mjssion of political questions to be the constitutional right of Britons ; and 
at these thus licensed assemblies, doctrines of the most subversive tendency 
wore maintained by argunnuit, and applauded by entlnisiastic multitudes. 
Those doctrines were rapidly propagatt‘d from town to town ; and the final 
i.sMie was to«h<» the stopping of every mill, loom, and steam-engine in the 
country, in confurmity with ' a new decn^e of congress.’ This would not 
h(‘ insnrrection : it w^ould ho simply passive resistance. ‘ The men,’ said 
they, ‘ may remain at leisure ; there is and can be no law to compel them to 
work against their will ; they may walk tlie streets or fields with their arms 
lol(le<l ; they merely abstain, when their funds are sufficient, from going to 
work, for one wee^k, or one month, througliout the three kingdoms.’ The 
combination was soon seen to produce the ruin of masters ; and the Trades’ 
Unions in some places actually offered to take into their own hands the 
(‘.stahlishments of two or three manufacturers whom they had driven out by 
' passive resistance.’ Should tlio day of general distress arrive, to wdiich the 
(.’hariists look forward iis the era of their felicity, they yet expect (for they 
still exist as a body) to be enabled to purchase, at a depreciated price, the 
e\eryv/here abandoned factories, and mines, ^nid fields ; and then labour will 
indred hr wealth, which is the way in which they are pleased to understand 
lliat boasted axiom of modern jiolitical economists. 

It was in Jtdy, IB3J), that the leaders of life Chartists, becoming tired of the 
slow process of^ the pAssivc-rcsistance system, attempted open violence. An 
effort wMs made in that month by a party of their underlings, to plunder the 
town of Birmingham ; and several houses were gutted, and the furniture of 
them burned in the streets, before order was restored. In November of the 
same year, a^Chartist mob, headed by John Frost, a linendraper, and recently 
a magistrate, attacked the town of Newport in Wales ; the insurgents were 
an armed force of 5000 persons, chiefly labourers of the eoal-mines and iron 
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works of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. The plea for the insurrec- 
tion was, that one Vincent, a Chartist, had been rigorously treated in prison ; 
and it was resolved to release him, and make him ‘king of the Hills.’ The 
Hill district is of a mountainous character and triangular form, having fur 
its apex a place called Kisca, five miles from Newport, and its base being 
about fifteen or twenty miles from it. The country is intersected by deep 
gfcns, watered by the" various mountain streams ; it abounds in every part 
with mines of coal and of iron, which, of late years, have becui worked to a 
very considerable extent ; so that, in a district whore fifty years since there 
were scarcely any inhabitants, save the scattered huts of a iew shepherds and 
mountaineers, there is now a dense population, amounting to 40,000 souls. 
Upon this labouring mass the Chartists tried tlieir powers, both minatory 
and persuasive ; and the men of the Merthyr Tydvil iron-works became 
the most imposing portion of Mr. Frost’s army. The mayor of Newport, 
however, Mr. Phiilips, an attorney, contrived matters so well, that thirty 
soldiers (all tliat could be mustered,) under command of lieutenant Ora), 
placed in a room of the West-gate inn, at the entrance of the lown,sustaine(l 
the siege of the 5000 Chartists, led on by the rebellious lincndrapcr ; and in 
about twenty minutes, after killing some ten or twelve of them, and wounding 
fifty others, put the remainder to flight. The soldiers were fired upon con- 
tinually through the windows (on the ground floor) before they retaliated, 
and a fierce conflict at length took place in the passage of tiic inn, and at tlie 
doorway of the room in wliich the militciry were. At that door the cljief 
slaughter of the rebels occurred. ‘ The main said (now) captain Ciray, at 
the trial of Frost, ‘ occupied less than ten minuUis, but the attack in the inner 
building continued to the last ; and whenever the smoke cleared away, the 
mob attempted to force our po.sition.’ The mayor, while opening a shiutiT 
to unmask the soldiery, was unfortunately wounded both in the arm and side ; 
but, on his recovery, he was presented to the queen, and knighted (as .sir 
Thomas Phillips), and the people of Newport and its neighbourhood in every 
way testified tlieir gratitude for his manly defence. Though a full nioiety of 
that number of Greeks which aided the rebellious Cyrus in days of yort', the 
retreat of the Chartists was not half so glorious ; and their leader, being now 
Xenophon of the host, was seen to pass, holding a pocket-luindkerchief to his 
face, and weeping like Niobc, in his way back, as h<? rushed into one of the 
copses of Tredegar-park, with the hope of eluding liis pursuers. U’iio stem 
hand of justice, however, prevented this : John Frost was eaptiired, tried lor 
treason, and, together with two of his associates, Williams and Jones, con- 
victed in January, 1840. But a plea of an extraordinary kind was raised in 
the prisoners’ favour. The indictment had been served on tliein, at the 
earnest request of their attorney, three days previously to the time lixed by 
the statute^ thirteen days before the trial ; whereas the list of witnesses was 
delivered only ten days before the trial, the precise legal time. I’he fifteen 
judges sat on this ancf another quibbling plea ; but the conviction was never- 
theless confirmed. The delay, however, which had occurred, the hydra- 
headed nature of Chartism, the original admission on the part of one of the 
ministers of the crown, that trades’ imLons were not at variance witli the 
constitution, the fact of Frost having been appointed-by them a magistrate, 
the consideration that all the .deaths had been on the side of the rebels, and 
last, not least, the approaching marriage of tlie Queen, served to make the 
public understand how a commutation of the sentence passed (which was no 
less than that of hanging and quartering,) to transportation for life, ought to 
be received by it, if not with satisfaction, at least with complacency. A re- 
prieve arrived at tli/j cell of the convicts at Monmouth ; and in the night of 
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February 2, they were conveyed, without the knowledge of any but the con- 
ductors, to the nearest seaport, aijd thence embarked for Australia. 

Ov* uom perdono, c non castigo aspettl. 

Cade ogni re^^no ; e rulnosa ^ aenza 

La base del tmxor, ogni clemeoza-— 

wrote the immortal Tasso. 

Hand in hand with the Chartist rebellion, and mainly accessory to its vio- 
lence, was ‘ The Socialist Plan ; to which infidel and abominable system 
allusion is made elsewhere. In the year of the attack on Newport, a loose 
was given by the friends of free trade to the injurious habit of exporting 
British machinery. Much mischief had resulted from this practice towards 
the close of king George 1 V.’s reign ; it was ncverthcle.ss persisted in through 
that of William IV. ; iind in 1839, the third of queen Victoria, English wheel 
and other work to tlie amount of 700,000/., was thus sent out of tlie country, 
tf> aid foreigners in tlieir competition with our manufacturers. The active 
rivalry tliat subsequently arose out of the proceeding to our own machine 
produ<‘ts, occasioned even certain radical members, once the intemperate 
advocates of free trade, to call for a suspension of tlie export system, and, it 
is to bo lioped, not before it was too late. Nottingham lace, whicli had till 
now driven out everywhere the French lace, from tlie necessary higher price 
of the latter fis being made by hand labour, was now made in PVance itself ; 
and the result of tliis commercial insanity was the melancholy picture which 
th(* manufacturing districts in the midland counties soon exhibited — capital 
withdrawn, factories without workmen, an expiring trade, and penury 
written in every face. The conseipient amount of emigrant labourers from 
Cir<*at Britain to Ireland in the following year, was no less than 119,000, 

Althuugli petty legislation has been too much the error of our day, the 
furthering of measures tending to preserve establishments which are tlie basis 
of national order, must be regarded as highly judicious. It was therefore a 
very creditable anxiety which in 1839 prompted certain members of the com- 
mons to .jnit down trading and trafficking on the sabbath-day; and though 
an antagonist effort was made to obtain an enactment for converting it into 
a day of sight-seeing and secular amusememt, 1840, it is matter of rejoicing 
that the sense of parliament was against the measure. We cannot but 
express onr warm satisfaction at the failure of an attempt to change London, 
still abounding, thank God, with crowded churches, into a French metro- 
polis — with al! its pagan mummery of Elysian fields, pantheons erected to 
infidel philosophers and great scoundrels, and Pine la Chaises for crowning 
the tombs of actresses and opera dancers with perennial chaplets ; and we at 
the same time rejoice that there is but a small party in the commons, which 
hides its practical infidelity, in cases of this sort, by a profession of deep 
solicitude for the happiness of the lower classes of society. 

It was at the opening of 1840 that iutelligcnce was received of the success 
of our arms in the East ; an Anglo-Indian force having succeeded in replacing 
on the throne of Kauhul, after an exile of thirty years, its legitimate sove- 
reign, Shah Shiijah, if the title ‘legitimate’ can be claimed by any modern 
oriental ruler. Of that affair, its pDlicy, and its consequences, the particulars 
will be found in the history of Kaubul. In Februarv of this year, Queen 
Victoria gave her liand to her cousin, the pnince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
Ciotha ; and the next matters of interest were the passing of a bill to tlirow 
open the Irish municipal corporations in a way that catholic influence would 
eventually be (it was feared) predominant, and the introduction of a measure 
by lord Stanley regarding the registration of voters in Ireland. The latter 
was withdrawn. The aftair that made most noise in the country was the 
lesolute assertion of its privileges by tlie house of commons. That assembly 
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having agreed, in 1835, that all parliamentary papers and reports printed for 
the use of the house, should be rendered accessible to the public by purclmsc, 
at the lowest possible price, in order somewhat to defray the great annual 
expense of printing them, Messrs. Hansard, printers to the liouse, w^re 
granted the exclusive privilege of selling them. Under this resolution, a 
report of inspectors of prisons was offered for sale, in which, after stating 
that improper books found their way into Newgate, it added, that a work, 
published by Mr. Stockdalc, of a most disgusting nature, was one of those 
books. The work professed to be a medical one ; and Mr. Stockdale brought 
an action for libel against Messrs. Hansard, 1837. The case was tried 
before lord chief justice Denman, who observed, tliat whatever arrangements 
might be made between the house and any publisher, the publisher, in his 
opinion, who published that in his public shop, and especially for money, 
which might be injurious, and possibly riiiuous, to any one of the king's sui)- 
Jects, must answer in a court of justice to that subject, should he cliiillciige 
him for a libel. Damages of iOO/. were tliere\jpon awarded to Stockdale. 
The liouse, after some talk of infringed privileges, paid the damages, tluis 
virtually admitting the legality t'f Stockdnle’s proceedings ; aiid the < on>e- 
quence was a second and a tliird action, the last in 1840, against Mt*ssrs. 
Hansard, who, having been directed by the spcfik(‘r of tlic liouse (during its 
recess) not to plead, suffered judgment to go h}' default. Th^ court of 
Queen’s Hench, thereupon, (under judge l^ittesonj gave damages against 
Hansard, GOO/. ; declaring not only that tlie printers hud no right to j)ubli»li 
any thing which might be considered libellous, but that the privilege of the 
house could not be sustained before any inferior court. The commons, liow- 
ever, conceiving that the privilege of publishing in (picstion ouglit to be con- 
tended for, for the sake of every other privilege wdiieh had not been ]»rovided 
for in a similar manner, tirst committed the two sheriffs of London ( Lvans 
and Wheelton, who, in their official mpacity, had called the co\irt which 
decided the question), and then, in like manner, Stockdale, liiwS son, and his 
legal adviser, to New'gato, for contempt. 

Tlie important affair of privilege having been settled thus by llie strong 
arm, sir John Yardc Buller (viscount Melbourne being still premier) brought 
a charge against ministers, to the effect that they had lost the (’onfidence of 
the country. The chief points of the member’s accusation were, the mini- 
sters' w’ant of firmness in* maintaining tlie public peace, at that moment so 
grievously disturbed ; tlfeir hoiiig everywhere found the supporters of agita- 
tion, Chartism, and irreligion ; their shaking, for electicmeering purpo'<(‘s, 
every institution of both church and state in England and in Ireland ; and 
their alliance with the enemies of the established religion, dissenters, infidels, 
and Socialists, for the purpose of attacking all that was venerable, useful, and 
distinguished for its antiquity. Other members followed, blaming the 
ministry for their culpable negligence in appointing such a man as Frost, 
the convict-traitor, to the magistracy j and especially lord John Russell (the 
colonial secretary), for the imprudent encourag('ment given by him to the 
Chartists, in the summer of 18.39, wlmn he said, in a public speech at Liver- 
pool, ‘that every body of m(3n ought to«be allowed to moot, and declare 
llujir opinions as they pleased,’ ‘ What was this (said lord O. Somerset) 
blit a mere provocation to the Chartists to riotV’ The debate lasted four 
nights ; and at its close, there were for the motion 287, against it 308 ; leav- 
ing a majority for ministers of twenty-one. ITto holders of office who voted 
on the occiLSion being about forty-three, the ministry could have no reason 
to boast of the issue. On one especial score, the whig rulers were acknow- 
ledged to deserve Tensu re. By their new marriage-act, which at once 
lowered the sacred bond to a mere civil contract, they broke down the 
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sanctilp^f tlic nuptial tie, and directly aided the views of the infidel Socialists, 
many of whom lost no time in obtaining office as ‘ superintendent registrars/ 
The other chief domestic occurrences of the year were, a bill passed by minis- 
ters to equalize the postage duties to one penny, let the distance to which 
l(‘ttcrs had to be conveyed in the United Kingdom be great or small; the 
coiiseijuent neccssitj^ (from the deficiency in the post-office revenue) for a 
new assessment of tlic renters. See. of the kingdom, witli a view to augmerU 
the annual, amount of Jisscssed taxes — ten per cent, being then superadded 
to the total of those taxes ; and, lastly, a fanatical attempt made by one 
Oxford to take the life of licr majesty, which providentially failed. As 
respects tlie increase of assessed taxation, no impost presses harder upon the 
people than that upon windows, and particularly in large towns. It is irn- 
po.ssiblc to live in the midst 'of them, without daily seeing examples of 
w'idows, elderly maidens, and small housekeepers, whose life is rendered 
miserahlc by this perpetual and recurring exaction. They dread the vi.sit of 
the tax-gatherer, as a malefactor docs that of a constable ; and, with some 
creditable exceptions, they are dealt with by the collectors much in the 
.same tone and spirit. It must therefore be always deemed one of the worst 
offences of the whig government, that they substituted the ten per cent, 
increase on the assessed taxes, in order to make up for tliedoss in the postage. 
The new survey then directed to he made was open to the same objection. 
It aggravated the burden of the window-tax, and ferreted out every new 
(K:casion and new subject, to add to its amount. It was so much new rigour 
where there was too much of it before; and was equivalent to the re- 
measuring of the farm by a har.sh landlord, who already takes more rent than 
his distressed tenant is able to pay. 

In June of this year, the British in India commenced a war with China 
(see IVf/r tifit/i C/fimi) I and in the autumn, the English and Austrian com- 
bined floot.s deprived Mchemet Ali, the usurping pacha of Egypt, of Syria, 
and restored it to’ the Ottoman Porte. (See Si/na7t EsVpedition.) 

In February, 1841, the house of lords was occupied in the trial of James, 
earl of Cardi^gan, for felony, that peer being accused of having shot at cap- 
tain Harvey Tuckett in a duel, in the preceding September, on Wimbledon- 
common, After a costly fitting-up of the house for the proceeding, the earl 
was ac(piitte<l. In the next month occurred the seizure of Mr. Macleod, a 
British subject, by the American government, under circumstances which 
very nearly involved the two countries in w^ar. Mr. Macleod had been pre- 
sent when the shameful attack upon Navy Island took place, December, 
1837; and while peaceably visiting in the United States, three years after 
tliat transaction, he was suddenly made prisoner by the New York authorities, 
as one of those concerned in the destruction of the steamboat Caroline. 
In vain did the British government as.sert that the responsibility of that act 
lay in tluunselvcs ; a vast deal of hectoring concerning the necessity of ‘the 
free.st nation on earth’ resenting so gross an attack upon its liberty, was the 
only return of th<' Americans ; and Mr. Mcfcleod was arraigned, in October, 
at (Ttica, as a traitor, by the New Yorkists, wliose power, by the federal 
union, is iudoperulent, under cirQumstauccs, of the Washington assembly. 
It needs no argument to prove that, by the law of nations, any neutral vessel 
aiding the rebellion of subjects against their sovereign, is most justly punish- 
able by the offended power when caught; and after a week’s trial, the 
prisoner was aciiuitted. While the cjisc was pending, a party of British 
soldiers passed 'the American border, and boldly arrested one Grogan, an 
American, who had committed depredations within the English pale, and 
kept him as a sort of hostage ; but he was honourably given up, on their 
demand, to tlic American government, on the day Mr. Macleod’s trial 
commenced. 
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It was clear, at the opening of the year, 1841, that tlie whig ministry w^ore 
rapidly losing the confidence of their own friends ; and though every effort 
w^as made to retain the good opinion of the multitude, by measures of the 
most popular cliaractcr, all was in vain. Beyond their foreign policy having 
effected nothing either for tlie dignity or security of the state (their system 
having been to neglect the trade with Europe and the interests of our eolo- 
n<(?s, while they calculated on beating distant and Eastern nations into an 
alliance and commerce with us, even warring for that end against mandarins 
and hong-merchants in lieu of governments and kings, and fitting out a 
costly naval expedition, which could have no right of capture), their domestic 
rule had been singularly marked by such a want of accpiaintaricc with the 
business of state-affairs, as luid caused a deficiency of 9,000,000/. in the 
excherjuer : in other words, they had, by the trial of various delusive schemes 
for relieving taxation, and tilling the treasiivy, added that amount to the 
national debt. This, in a period of peace, would make any people, es])ecially 
a great commercial one, look more to the financial abilities, than to tlie 
politics of their rulers ; and as the cause of reform was acknowledged by its 
oldest admirers to be already ‘ at a wonderrully low ebb,* even the radicals 
looked for benefit from a cluiiigc of ministry. The tenacity witli whicli, not- 
withstanding the frequent dch'ats their measurcis now began to meet in the 
commons, the Melbourne administration clung to office, is among tlu‘ most 
extraordinary events of their history ; and it was with some show of justice 
that they acquired from tlie public, tor so unusual an unwillingness to regard 
its W'ishes, the appellation of the adhesive minisin/. The soul of tliat cabinet 
had all along been lord John Russell, its leader in the commons ; hut neither 
that lord’s acknowledged abilities, nor the suavity and sang-froid of the 
noble premier, could at last resist the tremendous tide of opposition which 
set ill against it. It is but fair to say that the church-cstablisbrneiit jiarty 
was the grand mover of that tide. ^J'he strength of the cabinet bad been 
chiefly derived from the support of men of extreme opinions ; and that sup- 
port having been purchased by a subserviency to party views and party 
purposes, was withdrawn, now' that each new' effort of the wings to legislate 
(characterized, as such efforts w ere, by a struggle to carry tlic principles of 
the reform-bill to almost a revolutionary extent) appeared likely to plunge 
the country into greater debt and difficulty. The Melbourne administration 
having accordingly resigned in August, 1841, through its inability to resist 
the church party, sir Robert Peel, the head of the conservatives, was directed 
by her majesty to form a new cabinet ; and the cliange W'as very generally 
approved by the nation. It was highly gratifying to have men in power 
characterized, not as attached to a system like that of tlieir predecessors, 
wherein steady moderation had no place, but as the rejectors of all extreme 
views of wliatevcr kind, as the champions of no particular interests, and as 
feeling bound not to give to any class a triumph at the expense of another. 
By identifying themselves with no party, they at once relinquished the 
applause of a faction ; and they thus raiglit look with confidence to the final 
approbation of that common-sense and valuable class of politicians, vrho 
judge of measures by their fruits. * 

Sir Robert Peel, once more premier, as first lord of the treasury, com- 
menced his career by putting in a new form the great and diflBcull question 
of the late ministry — an amendment of the corn-laws. The Melbourne cabi- 
net had contended for a fixed duty ; but sir Robert’s plan of a sliding-scalc 
was adopted, as shown in the events of the reign. The manufacturing and 
agricultural interests usually come into fierce collision on this subject ; the 
master-traders oontcinding that the corn-laws have alw'ays, while protecting 
the land-owner, presented an insurmountable barrier to their accumulation 
of wealth. It was, however, shown in the debates on the present occasion, 
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that, notwithstanding the alleged pressure of the corn-laws, immense fortunes 
had been made, some of them no less than 2,000,000/. during the last twenty 
} (*ars. And again, the cry of the manufacturers, ‘ that agriculture is iuore 
indebted to them than they are to agriculture,’ is a most fallacious one ; 
since it is clear that whatever the land receives from the consumer (be it 
greater or less in amount) is expended in such a way, that, far from injuring 
the manufacturer, the circulation whicli it sets in motion is the acknowledged 
source of the best promoter of the revenue, the homc^trnde — wliile it is also 
the direct restu’voir and prop of labour, through the most numerous, the 
most w'ealthy, and the most important channels. 

The birth of a prince of Wales, in the month of November, was regarded 
with extreme int<?rcst throughout the United Kingdom, no less than ciglitv 
years having passed since the occurrence of a similar event. Tlie close of 
ilu' year wais clouded by the discovery of an infamous fraud on the govern- 
practised by Mr. Heaumont Smith, of the exchequer d('partment, who 
Jiad been long in tlie habit of issuing duplicate exchc(]ucr-])il]s to the public, 
signe*d in the ordinary way by the comptroller-general (lord Monteagle), so 
unless any two hills of the same number should by chance be seen 
tiigether, no notion of a forgery could exist. To tlie holders of the? false 
duplicates the loss was very extensive, wdien the trick was once discovered ; 
as some hundreds of tliousands of pounds were thus refused to be liquidated 
)»\ the government. Mr. Smitli w'as sent olf to a penal colony ; but this by 
no means either comjiensated the li>sers, or convinced the public that there 
lijul not been some gross neglect of officers acting under the former adminis- 
1 ration. Throughout the w’hole of this year there liad been a grievous 
monetary paralysis in the United States of Ameri(‘a, the government of 
wliich became in the autumn little other than bankrupt; and very lament- 
alily numerous w'erc the failures of country banks throughout England at 
iiu» same juncture, though in no way concerned with the trans-atlantic 
cri.-sis. In consequence of a reduction of duties, in the early part of the 
year, on sak, sirlphur, and barilla, the kelp-trade in Scotland was so much 
injured by the substitution of British alkali, tliat no less than 40,000 High- 
L'luders were reduced to poverty, and petitioned parliament to provide them 
the means of emigration. 

The lirst matter of domestic interest in lvS42, w^as the visit paid by Frede- 
rick William IV., king of Prussia, to queen Victoria, in Januar)^ on which 

casion he stood sponsor at the baptism of the prince of Wales. One in- 
iluceinent of his majesty to visit England, w'as to settle tlic Jerusalem 
l»i^)iopric (pH\stion, as elsewhere related ; and a prelate, who had been 
K'ccnily ordained by the archbishop of Canterbury for the mission, w^as sent 
to Syria in February of this year. In March arrived intelligence of an 
awful massacre of the Anglo-Indian troops in Kaubul, consequent upon an 
insurrection of the hill-tribes, as related in th(‘ reign of Shah Shujah. The 
method proposed at the moment by sir Robert. Peel to recruit the lowered 
finances of the country, served in .some measure to keep the public mind 
from feeling that lamenlable event as it deserved, or at least compelled a 
l>ostponement of its full consideration; until tiiiic was given, by the wearing 
out ofa Kaubul winter, to ascertain our actual amount of detriment. Sir 
Koliert s plan was to impose a general income-tax of nearly three per cent., 
Jiifi'ctirig the profits of professions and trades, as wdl as real property; and 
jw a set-off' against an impost justly abhorred for its inquisitorial nature, and 
wiiich a former government luid been compelled to abandon, as only justifi- 
able during the yiressure arising from a continental war, an almost unlimited 
permission was to be granted for the importation of colonifil and hitherto 
prohibited foreign goods, almost to the abolition of that protective principle. 
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wliereby our country has, as on all hands acknowledged, risen, under God, 
to her present extraordinary greatness. The 'tariff’ of low duties was to 
compensate the payers of tlie income-tax, by diminishing the cost of the 
common articles of food ; but the opposition of the English graziers and 
other agricultural capitalists to the consequent importation of continental 
and other live-stock, and of foreign salted provisions, was very inimical 
* to the premier’s jiroject of finance-restoration. The chilling remembrance, 
however, of the sufl’ering occasioned by ton years of wing mal-administration, 
which had involved the countiy so seriously in fresh debts, prevented any 
organized hostility to the ministerial arrangement ; and indeed, since des- 
perate diseases are allowed to require desperate remedies, we know not. 
what method of tilling an exhausted treasury more rational could iiave been 
devised, than tliat of* sir Robert. The onus might perhaps, with greater 
justice, have been limited to real property, since the burden must fall lifty 
times more heavily on the man making a thousand a-ye:ir hy tin; uncertain 
gains of a precarious profession, than on him di’riving a thousand a year 
from his licreditary freeliold or other landed estate. Tiie prcmi(M‘’s’iiiea- 
siire was at length carried ; and while perhaps its best feature was the care 
it evinced for <;olonial interests, its w^orst was the not insuring any promise 
from continental and other ibreign couiitrie.s, of a beneficial n’turn for the 
marked advantages it was bestowing upon them. Tlie next most intiue.sting 
procet'diiig of parliament was lord Ashley’s hill for preventing the eni])loy- 
ment of females in the Ihiglish mines, a matter winch ought to have hi*en 
agitated and settled before negro slavery, which it exceeded in B<*verity, had 
been made the subject of im^iiiry ; since the evil had existed unnoticed for 
nearly a century. 

In the summer of 184*2, inconsequence of the distressed state oftlu? mann- 
faeturing towns (Stockport, &c.), a public sub.^>enptiori was promoted by tin* 
Queen’s Letter ; a most objectionable measure, inasmuch as it\irtually called 
on the already too highly ta.xed parishes of one part of the country to pay 
up the deficient poor-rates of auotlier. The sheer causes of4he distress 
were, the vast increase of manufactured produce under an extendt'd systi‘m 
of machinery, the want of foreign buyers, mid tlie necessary di-.plac:iug 
of manual labour. However machinery may operate, in the long run, 
towards the cheap and abundant production of articles of comfort and 
necessity, and therefore towards the extension of our fbr<‘ign trade, ami a 
consequent larger demand for home labour, still the first and immediate 
effect of such a sudden application of improved steam-work as took pJa<‘(‘ 
in J84I-2 in Great liritain, must he to displace a considerable amount <»f 
present manual lalmur, by largely and unnaturally augmenting the sto<;k?5 of 
marnifiictures. Many attempts were made in this year, by lord Denman 
especially, to obtain a freedom from tlic responsibility of an oath by various 
classes of dissenters ; while sir Joliu Easthope, in the commons, argued that 
the same parties were not bound to support, by paying rates, a church, from 
wdiich the law allowed them to remain separate. Rotii champions of th(* 
enemies of the hierarchy, however, were defeated. Surely, our constitution 
being composed of church and state, the same obligation attaches upon all 
classes of subjects to uphold the one as the otlier ; and the toleration allowed 
to dissenters, and wdiieh 'enables them to enjoy their own forms of worship, 
hy no means necessarily comprehends a dispensation from rendering the 
common-law payments to the establishments of the country. Lord chancellor 
Lyndhurst's eruictmcnts for law-reform w'ere amongst the most sensible 
arrangements of this period ; and the practice of the county courts, pro- 
ceedings in hinticy, an{l the bankrupt laws, arc all likely to be amended by 
his lordship’s unremitting labours. 
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In the month of August, 1842, commenced another outbreak of the 
Chartists, who, under i)retence of taking up the existing quarrel between 
the master-manufacturers and their men, regarding wages, tumultuously 
overran the counties of Lancasliire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Warwickshire, 
and forcibly compelled the men to desist from work. In a short time tlu? 
mills and mines and works of all the manufacturing districts w'cre thus 
stopped. The? names of the chief leaders were Cooper, M‘Doua]l, O’Neil, 
ami Feargiis O’Connor. Many of the turn-out labourers joined the mob, 
and in like manner intimidated other workmen ; and many houses of the 
gentry, and of others who actively opposed such outrageous proceeding=i, 
were burned by the insurgents. At lengtli the military were sent by the 
government to aid the ])olice in the towns of Manchester, Birmingham, 
S(ock}>ort. Blackburn, Preston, Wigan, and Halifax ; and after a life or 
two liad been lost at Preston b}' the firing of the soldiers, the operatives 
were everywhere seen returning to llmir employ. So wise was the Roman 
c.nitioii, in popular tumults, ‘ CotiHnuh culpam ferro compesce.’ Many of the 
Chartist preachers were apprehended, arxl certainly not too severely punished 
by imprisonment, for tlieir unceasing attempts to demoralize and render discon- 
tented and nnhap[)y, the labouring classes of the nation. As respects the disa- 
irrei*ment between the niariufuctiircrs and their m(‘n, much blame was to be at- 
taehed to the masters ; who, in order still further to lower the rate of their men’s 


A'lagc", iiad united in an agitation scheme, called the Anti-corn-law League, 
to furce upon tlu* government an abolition of those protective measures 
whicli are so essential to the agricultural interests in the matter of foreign 
grain inijiortation. The manufacturers would, in a word, have continental 
ami otlier foreign corn brought into the country, like water, free of allim- 
j>osl, caring not, so long as they should become enriched by their abstractions 
from the pay of their labourers, what should he the result to the vast mass 
of iarruers in the land, and to tiie gn»at landed jiroprietors ; w ho would be by 
the meiLSuro, the former actually ruined, and the latter recUiced one-half 
iri'amount .of income— all to he eventually visited, by the inability of the 
hitherto wealthy to relieve the poor, upon tlie poor. So cruel an attempt of 
tin* nmuufaeturing upon the agricultural interest w ill, we firmly trust, never 
again, for the nation’s sake, be plotted. It is but the fable of the members 
warring against the l)<»lly ; and the result of such madness we all know\ 

In this year was settled the long-pending American boundary question, 
under the auspices of lord Ashburton, and commissioners appointed by the 
American government ; and the price of land instantly improved in the de- 
iiateahle portions of territor)', emigrants crowding thither from all quarters 
tu make purcliases, and to locale. No happier event could have occurred 
lor either (‘ountry than this, at a time when Great Britain was oppressed by 
hei population, and America at a standstill as regarded finances. A new field 
vvas in a moment opened for English emigration. And here it must bo 
uoticed that much of tlic recent distress in the manufacturing districts had 
ht en owing to the great competition existing among workmen thrown out of 
employ by the system of over-production. Such competition necessarily 
lowered the general rate of wages ; and that aft length to a degree for below 
till* standard of support. Emigration on a large scale was the only remedy 
for so serious an evil : and, in addition to the opening offered by the setlle- 
uient of the boundary question, the government was acting most wisely at 
the same juncture, as regards colonial interests, A positive regard had just 
been (Winced by sir Robert Peel’s cabinet for the welfare of our colonies. 
For some years before that premier’s new' accession to office, 1841, it had 
been the fashion with the government to consider the colonics of the nation 
ub so many tiresome communities, making undue claims upon the mother- 
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country. Political doings imitate social or economic ones a great deal ; and as 
there is often seen a tendency in the heads of familit‘S, through either an unwil- 
lingness to give up their old sources of gratification, or a notion that their sta- 
tion in life requires it, to care as much about their visiting friends as they do 
about their children, and their children's interests, so is tlie case with mother- 
countries and their colonial offspring. The excuses for this neglect on the 
r / part of the mother-country arc, that continental nations, old folks of their 
own standing and notions, must he treated handsomely, for old acquaintance 
sake, and must be kept in good humour for the sake of mutual interests ; 
and too often it follows that tlic children’s privileges are all thus yicl(l(*d up 
to strangers. In 1842, however, the new ‘tariff,’ as we before hinted, paid 
an especial attention to colonial rights, as paramount to tlu; claims upon us 
of foreign states ; and at the same time bishops were at once cousccraltal 
for t\w newly-erected emigrant settlements, and sent out. Thus, while tlie 
commerce of the colonics was left unrestrained to run into its natural chan- 
nel, and the means of ac(piiring wealth was afforded to the colonists, the 
settlements had the blessings of a church also awarded tliem ; wliereby the 
government of tliom would be consolidated, and their best iiiten'sts seenre d. 
In days of yore, when a country was first settled, it was abandoned to itself, 
and compelled to find its own means of rising to importance ; and many 
early governors of colonies were little other than men who made a market 
of the struggling emigrant. As to a church establislmient, that was never 
dreamed of; and it was left for missionaries, of any faith, and of any country, 
to bestow on the people a religion. We are therefore acting judiciously at 
last; and in keepit\g tuir colonists members of the Anglo-Catholic chiuch, 
we arc insuring not a little their fidelity as subjects. 

Oil August 29, 1842, her majesty, accompanied by her royal consort, ])rincc 
Albert, left London on a visit to her Scott isli subjects. Tlie attention shown 
to the illustrious pair by the nobility, gentry, and people generally, from the 
moment of tlK?ir landing at Edinburgh to their quitting it a fortnight after, 
must have been most gratifying to their youthful sovereign; who*saw the -an- 
cient castle halls of (Caledonia crowded w ith forms of beauty and valour as in 
days long gone by, and the lulls and valleys covered wdth bands of noble clans- 
men, habited in their respective tartans, and thoroughly armed, not t() meet 
in fierce collision, as in Jacobite times, but to hail unanimously their southron 
queen’s arrival among them. Her majesty and consort re-landed at Wool- 
wich, September 1 7- 

It was in the month of November that the most gratifying intelligence 
from India and China reached England at the same moment. Tliat from 
China announced that a war, begun certainly in injustice, had been closed in 
every respect advantageously to the nation ; while tliat from India declared 
the fall of Ghuzni and Kaubul a second time to the Britisli arms, together 
with the release of the prisoners so treacherously entrapped by the Afghans 
in tlie preceding year. Such providential successes were very properly ac- 
knowledged, not only by illuminations and other popular rejoicings, hut by 
tiic oflTerftig up of thanks in solemn prayer to the God of battles, and tlie 
Author of all Good. 

The year 1848 was ushered in by an atrocious deed, which, if not originat- 
ing in treasonable arrangement, bad all the cliaracter of seditious intention. 
Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of the prime minister, wdiile w'alking 
liome from Downing-strcct, was shot in the back, at Charing-cross, by one 
Macnaughten, and expired of the wound in a week after, January 23. "I'he 
assassin was subsequently tried for the crime ; hut a plea of insanity being 
set up for him, ^ and the testimony of medical witnesses establishing the fact 
of Iu3 labouring under that form of inudness termed morwmania^ he was 
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acquitted of the murder. It is with regret,^ for the honour of the Ihitish 
nation, that we have to close our outline of its annals with so anti-English 
an occurrence. 

EVENTS. 

Captuiie ok Kostantineh, Octo- into Bona. Nothing daunted, how- 
ber, i8d7. — This city, the ancient ever, by this reverse, the French 
(^irla, and capital of Massinissa, the troops, under general Damvremont 
Niimidiari ally of the Romans, has, attacked the city again in October, 
from its peculiar situation and cha- 1837; and on the 13th of that month 
ractor, remained comparatively safe it was carried by assault, after a des- 
IVoiu the ravages of both war and peratc conflict. Damvremont fell, 
time to the present day. The Frencli hy a cannon ball ; and Achmet Bey, 
in Algiers, annoyed by the hostility the governor, retired from the place 
of a i»lace which furnished a secure witli his soldiers as the Frencli en- 
retreat to infesting Arabs, sent mar- tcred. 

shal Cliiusel against it, November, When the inhabitants found that 
183(3, witli 700(J of Napoleon’s ve- tbeir town was lost, many mounted 
teran troops. But no sooner had their horses, and issuing from the 
their inarcli cominenc(?d, than tlie gate, Bab Ycdid, dashed at a gallop 
weather exhibited, even in this torrid down the steep declivity, into the 
clime, all the cliilly features of the road wliich leads to Milah ; but the 
wintry north. Having encamped on great mass of the population, espe- 
thc mountaiti-tops, within two days’ cially the women, aged, and children, 
march of Kostantineh, a terrific vSnow- .endeavoured to escape from the fate 
storm began, the cold became intense, they supposed awaiting them, by 
and innubcrs of the men perished in climbing down the rocks, and lowcr- 
mie night. But the heroes of an ing themselves by ropes to tlie gar- 
Imndred campaigns held on : they dens below the town. A very large 
forded rivers, bore hunger and thirst, number succeeded; and the whole 
and never faltered till they formed valley was alive with a multitude, 
under the Walls *of Massinissa’s city, j which, from being almost entirely 
Wonderfully protected bv nature, this clothed in white, appeared like an 
majestic fortress seemed invulnerable, army of spectres. Very many, how- 
save at one point. A ravine, sixty ever, perished by the ropes breaking, 
yards wide, presented as scarp and the feet slipping, or hy the wearied 
eonriterscarp a pe»’pendicnlar rock, iiands being no longer able to main- 
alike unassailable by open escalade tain their hold ; and the ravines at 
or secret mine. Having gained the the foot of the rock, on which the 
plateau, it was found impossible to towni stands, w'orc filled with the 
iiririg up the artillery ; it was ac- bodies of such ns had rolled from 
(ually buried in the mire. At this above, forming mingled heaps of dy- 
criiical moment the Arabs made their ing, wounded, and mutilated persons, 
first attack upon the assailants from ‘Entering a house (says a French 
the gateways, bridge, and surrounding eye-witness) whose passage was pav- 
liouscs ; and a band of Turks rushed ed with the numerous corpses of va- 
boldly ft'om the town, and disputed liant .(defenders, we found a door 
every inch of the approach. These locked. The soldiers burst it open, 
last the French drove back ; but the A woman had locked herself in, with 
severity of the weather, the suffer- tw'o children-— one at the breast : she 
ings of the army, and the horrofs of thought herself secure; but we found 
lught, occasioned the besiegers to all three killed, a shell having entered 
commence a retreat, which continued by the ceiling, and burst in the room, 
for many days, the Arabs pursuing The mother and the little boy ap-, 
and harassing them until their escape peared to have been, when struck, 
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at different extremities of the room. 
We found them in the centre, em- 
bracing each otlier with the grasp of‘ 
death; and the train of blood showed 
that they had dragged themselves 
thitlier from opposite corners. The 
/ floor was ^rewn with toys and play- 
things, all dabbled in blood.’ 

South Austxialia colonized, 
1837, BY THE English.— With the 
authority of government, captain 
liindmarsh, with a party of enii- 
graiits, took possession of this district 
of New ilollaiid, 1807, and the popu- 
lation now amounts to about 3000. 
An excellent association has been 
formed, termed the South Australian 
Company, with a subscribed capital of 
300,000/, wliicli has already invested 
a large sum in the purchase of laud 
from tlic government commissioners, 
in the conveyance of labourers and 
stock to the colony, and in the esta- 
blishment of whale-fishing vessels, &c. 
Tlie site fixed on for the capital (34. 
o7. south) is a gently rising ground 
on both banks of a pretty stream, com- 
manding a view of an extensive 
plain, reaching down to the sea ; over 
which the south-west breezes blow, 
nine montbs out of the twelve, with 
invigorating freshness. At the hack 
is a beautiful wooded couutty, ex- 
tending six miles to the base of the 
first range of hills, which are capped 
by a high woodt?d one, called Mount 
Lofty, 2400 feet above the level of 
the sea. To the left, the hills gently 
curve round, and trend down to the 
coast at nine miles from tlie proposed 
town, enclosing a plain country, in 
some places open, in others wooded, 
liaving a few small streams and fresh- 
water lakes. To the right, ^hc hills 
run in a northerly and easterly direc- 
tion, continuing for thirty or forty 
miles, where they appear to sink into j 
a plain. The country along their base 
is well timbered : nearer, the coast it 
is open and level. The first go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief was 
G. Circy, esq., 1840. 

Completion or the National 
Gallery, 1837- — For many years 
the best specimens of Britisn paint- 


ing and sculpture had been annually 
exliibited to the public in very in- 
convenient apartments at Somerset- 
house; but ill 1834 a building was 
commenced at Charing-cross, for tlic 
sole purposes of displaying and col- 
lecting into a permanent gallery the 
productions of artists ; and this, un- 
der tlie direction of Mr. Wilkins, 
was completed, and called the ‘ Na- 
tional Gallery, 1837.’ Tlie eastern 
wing of the edifice has been granted 
to the Royal Academy of arts, for 
the annual exhibition of new^ produc- 
tions, as formerly show^n at Somerset- 
house, and the w^estern for the per- 
manent display of the pictures known 
as ‘ the national gallery,’ and long 
before exliibited in rail-mail, its 
nucleus having lK?en tlie gallery of 
pictures purchased by government of 
Mr. Aiigorstcin, for o7,(HH)/. 

ritaioisM OF Grace Darlin*;. — 
The Forfarshire steainlioat, witli 
sixty persiHis on board, was \vre(‘ked 
on its passage from llidl to Dundt^e, 
on the night of September Otli, 18.38. 
A portion of the crew had escaped in 
the larboard-quarter boat, before tlu‘ 
vessel went to pieces on a rock near 
the Fern islands. IJalf the shiji (for 
it split into two parts ) was carri(‘d 
aw'ay, with all who were on the 
stern and quarter-deek, and in tiu* 
cabin ; while the fore-part remained 
fast on the rock, rrowdctl witli pas- 
sengers. The captain and his wife, 
witli many others, were soon w'ashed 
away ; and no hope n*mained to the 
.survivors, who, as eacli victim dis- 
appeared from the rock, screamed in 
agony for that aid wdiich they could 
scarcely expec^t. The outer Fern 
lighthouse, liow^ever, was in a direc- 
tion that enabled Grace Darling, 
daughter of the keeper of the build- 
ing, to licar the shrieks of the unfor- 
tunate people, whenever the roaring 
of the wind and waves, and the pour- 
ing of a heavy rain would jiermit ; 
and' though darkness prevailed, she 
roused her parent, and getting ever}'- 
thing ready by daybreak, put a boat 
ofl‘ for the r<>ck. The sea was then 
running terribly high ; and probably 
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nothing bnt the high spirit of his 
(laughter wonM have iiidiiecd the 
kec'per to vcnturii on so dangerous 
an (expedition. Grac'c Darling, with 
iriatcliless intrepidity, seized the oar 
lierself; and hy her aid tlie father 
ninnagcnl to conduct tlie frail skiff‘ 
towards the rock, to wiiudi, as they 
neared it, they discovered liuinan be* 
ings still dinging. Tlie issue was 
the whole who had survived, 
niiK' in number, M’ere brought in 
sail'ty to the light-house, and tliencc 
nltiuiately to the mainland. The 
juiblic very properly noticed and re- 
warded tlie heroism of her to whom, 
under God, the lives of nine persons 
wi're owing ; and it is not unlikelv 
that the nanu? of Grace Darling will 
])(^ 1 landed down to a reinoK^ ])os- 
ierit\. Lift*, however, is a frail pos- 
ses'iion at best ; and she who had so 
nobly risked her own to save that of 
her fellow-ciTatures, began to feel 
the wasting fever of consumption 
early in tin* year IBil. As change 
of air was r(.*comtuend(Ml, the amiable 
jKitient was r(*moved from her fatherV 
si'ji abode at Hamburgh to ool(*r, 
and subseijiK’iitly to Alnwick ; and 
in th<‘ latter town loddngs were es- 
i socially taken for her hy those pat- 
terns of noble excellence, the dnke 
and (luchess of Northumberland 
(Hud), third duke, and hipS consort, 
tli(‘ governess of her present inaj(*sty, 
when princess Victoria), who con- 
deseendiiigly saw e\ery arrangement 
made for her comfort. But human 
aid, however disinterested and pow- 
<Mful, was vain; the ruthless afTec- 
tioi) rapidly gained ground ; and 
(ha(*e, ernat’iated, and scaiwly able 
to travel, w\*is convt'ved carefully 
hack to her paternal home at Bani- 
htirgh, and there soon after ^expired, 
in her twenty-lifth yt'ar, October 
1842, leaving the little fortune 
of* 700/. (ac<pured by her heroism) 
to her aged father. 

MnapHY’s Wkatheu AlmanXc, — 
It was in 18:18 that a meteorologist, 
named Murphy, attempted to pre- 
dict with preefsion tlie weather and 
temperature of each day throughout 


the year. Boldly attacking New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, he substi- 
tuted in its place that of solar and 
planetary reflection, asserting the 
unity of meteoric action in the solar 
system. If, however, the truth of 
Mr. Murphy’pS hypotliesis be depemd- 
ant on the fulfilment of his w^eathor- 
])redictions, nothing could be more 
unfortunate for the projector ; and 
*as unprophetic as Murphy’ has al- 
ready liecoine a jirovi'rb. If the 
author be in cuirnest, and sincerely 
devoted to pliysical research, he 
should reflect that what a Newton 
has projoctt‘d, and a Laplace has 
proved, must be gainsayed with be- 
coming mcMlesty, and not with tlic 
flippancy of his prefac(‘, wherein he 
boastfully (juotes, in his support, the 
unbelieving (in all that is important) 
Diderot and Voltaire, and jests upon 
the learned M. Arago. It is the sin 
of this day to confound cause and 
effect. Thus a Swedish naturalist 
gravely wTites volumcis to inform us 
that mail w^as made for the benefit of 
the veg<*table world, that lie is only ji 
link in the grand chain of v('gctablo 
existence, and merely necessary to 
its perfectibility. In th<» same way 
Mr. Murphy would make those con- 
serpicnres and ettccts of physical 
laws, known under the appellation 
of ‘ Meteorology,’ to be the cause of 
all things, and the basis of a new 
theory of tlie universe. With liis 
clouds he would extinguish tlie faniti 
of a Newton, as Aristophanes did 
tliat of a Socrates. But, in all good 
humour, let the meteorologist be 
told that his book is at least the 
b('st st or if •hook extant : that it may 
do for t^he ‘ gulls' who, like himself, 
are ‘ out in all weathers and that 
few lovers of science can sec him 
assail flic gi*nvUy of one of Britain’s 
greatest philosophers, and at the 
same time preserve their own. 

Assassination of tiik Earl of 
Norboky. — As tiiis worthy noble- 
man was walking witli his st(*ward in 
his grounds at Diirrow Castle, Ire- 
land, on New Year’s day, 1839, giv- 
ing (lirections for the felling of some 
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trees, some villain, from a hedge which 
skirted a plantation, hred at and shot 
him in the left breast. The carl lin- 
gered until January Ord, wlien he 
died, to the inexpressible grief of his 
tenantry, and of the poor in liis neigh- 
bourhood, who had ever, in the most 
ample manner, partaken of his boun- 
ty. The object of the murderer, 
who escaped, has never been fatliom- 
ed. Tlic earl. Hector Toler, was son 
of lord chief-justice Norbury, who 
was advanced to the earldom in 
1827, 

Commencement or the Modekn 
Rural Police System, 18;39. — 
Every parish throughout England 
had managed its own constabulary 
force until 1829; in which year an 
act was passed to place the whole ol‘ 
the day and night j)eacc-keepers of 
the metropolis (excepting those of 
the actual city of London) under 
two commissioners, who were to de- 
vote their whole time to their duties. 
The old classes of day and night con- 
stables being abolished, the new me- 
tropolitan police force is now nearly 
as follows. An inspecting superin- 
tendent, with a salary of 400/, ; a su- 
perintendent, 300/. ; sixteen sub-su- 
perintendents, 260/. each ; s(jvciity- 
tliree inspectors, 1 1 8/. (i.v. each ; 349 
sergeants, 63/. 1 4a‘. each ; 260 consta- 
bles, first class, 54/, 12.9. each ; 2527 
of second class, 49/. 85. eacli ; 269 of 
third class, 44/. 4a-. each. Tlie ser- 
geants and constables arc allowed a 
blue livery, with a certain quantity 
of coals ; and the total number of the 
force is 3486, who are placed in divi- 
sions, each division being employed 
in a distinct district day and night. 
The total cost of tliis force is about 
225,000/. per annum ; one-fdlirth of 
which is paid out of the public reve- 
nue, and the remainder by tlie respec*- 
tivc parishes. In 1839 the horse- 
patrol was incorporated with the me- 
tropolitan police ; and it consist of 
seventy-one mounted men, who are 
employed within a distance of several 
miles from London, chiefly at niglit. 
In the proviticps arc occasionally 
found establishments of rural police, 


begun first by the Cheshire magis- 
trates, 1829; but there is a natural 
jealousy among Englishmen regard- 
ing the onroliiu'nt of half-military 
bodies, possessed of the inquisitorial 
power allowed under circumstances 
to policemen, strangers also as they 
commonly arc to the neighbourhood’ 
where they are located. In periods 
of real danger, they might, being a re- 
gularly trained force, surpass in effi- 
ciency the old constabulary power, 
and its emergent aid of ‘special con- 
stables’ — too often ‘ Dogherrys’ all, 
who, from their ignorance of the art 
of ivar, were happy to let the persons 
they were to ap})rehend escape — 

‘ tiiankful that they were rid of so 
many knaves and they might, on 
the very same account, j)rove danger- 
ous to the liberty of the subject. Tl^(^ 
city of London is allowed to manage 
its owm police force, at an annual 
cost to the corporation, for 120 day 
police, of 9000/, ; while the respe<*- 
tivb wards pay no less than 42,000/. 
per aniuini for their numerous uight- 
watichmen, 

Tlie apparent success of the Lou- 
don police arrangements, induced ii 
wi.rii in the minds of. the, supporters 
of ‘ the centralizing system,’ that tin; 
plan should be extended to every 
place in the kingdom, witli reference 
to a .superintending board of com- 
missioners in London. Rut the diffi- 
culty of reorganizing the old rural 
constabulary, and the jealousy of the 
local magistracy respecting the inter- 
ference of the supreme executive 
(the majority of sucli justices as were 
willing to have a paid rural police, 
wisliing it to be placed under their 
exclusive control), has hitherfo re- 
tarded the adoption of any uniform 
police system throughout the coun- 
try. In 1839, however, an act pass- 
ed the two houses, enabling the ma- 
gistrates to appoint county and 
district constables, thus leaving the 
improvement of the police to tlieir 
discretion ; and by that, and an act 
of 1840, a paid police force m?w be 
employed in any parish witliin fifteen 
miles of Charing-cross, according as 
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such justices deem such force needful 
— each parish defraying the cost of 
its complement of men from its rates. 
There can be no question that tlie 
institution is a necessary and good 
one for great cities ; but when ap- 
plied to rural districts, especially to the 
villages around London, the beneiit 
derived to the community is very 
small, and tlie moral edcct often se- 
riously injurious. A body of idle, 
neatly dressed young men in blue, 
arc met prowling about the roads and 
lanes all day, with hands behind them, 
and, for mere dint of something to 
do, stopping each unattended young 
woman to engage her in conversa- 
tion. On the bleaker part of high 
roads, wdierc tliey are most wanted, 
they are seldom seen ; and the public 
may walk over two or three miles of 
such ground, where no ale or beer 
liouse is, hoping in vain for their ap- 
pearance. Meanwliile the fences of 
our fields arc carried away, day-rob- 
beries of plate or other chattels take 
place at our houses by trainpers, just 
fis (or as some arc inclined to think 
more than) wras the case before our 
suburban places were burthened with 
tlie lieavy tax.for a rural police’s sup- 
l»ort — (5001. per annum in place of 
100/. for the old village constables) 
—and even when thieves are appre- 
hended, it is oftener by the church- 
headlc of the parish, than by any of 
the blue-coated fraternity. 

Great Stokm of Wind. — On the 
night of January 6, 1839, occurred 
one of the most violent of these phy- 
sical phenomena ever remembered in 
(ircat Britain and Ireland. The lat- 
ter country suttcred on the occasion 
more even tlian England, scarcely a 
house in Dublin and other large 
towns being without injury to the 
roofs of buildings ; while whole plan- 
tations, with their aged trees, which 
had stood the winds of centuries, 
were swept away. Many edifices on 
(jxposed spots in Ireland were'Vholly 
distroyed. In Liverpool and Man- 
chester the loss was immense ; and 
in London the churches and more 
unprotected buildings, as well as ‘ 


house-roofs generally, suffered very 
considerably. It was not so much a 
hurricane, as the continued bursting 
along through the night of a most 
powerful north-west wind. 

Equalization of Postage Rates. 
— In December, 1839, the generaiij, 
postage of inland letters was reduced ' 
to fourpcnce, be the distance what it 
might, while the threepenny London 
post w’as brought down to one penny, 
as in king Charles II.’s time, (in 
January 10, 1840, a still greater re- 
duction was made, the general charge 
for letters passing any where about 
Great Britain and Ireland being only 
a single penny. 

Commercial Distress. — At the 
close of 1839, much commercial diffi- 
culty existed, arising from four prin- 
cipal causes : 1. A recent repeal of 
the usury laws (lord I^ansdowne’s 
measure), as respects the discount of 
all bills not exceeding twelve months, 
by which an end was put to those 
friendly loans and mutual accommo- 
dations, which bankers and whole- 
sale dealers had been long accus- 
tomed to render to such as dealt 
largely with them. Money dealing 
being rendered a distinct and gainful 
trade, persons were converted into 
lenders on usury, who had hitherto 
regarded the practice witli horror ; 
while the distressed retailer was 
thrown upon the systematic bill-bro- 
ker, who could extort whatever inte- 
rest he might please. The mischief 
was peculiarly manifest in Leeds, 
Manchester, SheflSeld, and other great 
manufacturing towns, where it Jiad 
been usual to make weekly discounts 
for the purpose of paying tiie wages 
of the workmen. 2. Two years* 
short liarvests necessarily raised the 
price of all articles of living, and, in 
country parts especially, greatly ag- 
gravated the burden of poor-rates, 
and other impositions on the land. 
•3. The several concurrent circum- 
stances of tlie failure of many large 
commercial and banking-houses in 
the United States of America; the 
stoppage in the China trade, on ac- 
count of the opium question; the 

K 
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almost insolvent state of Portugal ; 
and the like situation of all South 
America save Brazil and Paraguay. 
4. The great diminution of the 
Intion (or the quantity of money cur- 
rent in trade), as regards the Bank 
j^^f England, and joint-stock and conn- 
^ try banks in general. 

TiiE Eglintoun Toubn ament. — 
Archibald, earl of Eglintoun, who in 
1819 succeeded to the title and large 
estates of iiis grandfather, attempted 
in 1839 (being tlien 115 years of age), 
to revive the chivalric pageant of a 
tournament, at his castle of Eglin- 
toun, near Irvine, in Ayrshire. Af- 
ter tlie most splendid and costly ar- 
rangements for the display, Wednes- 
day, August *28, was the day fixed for 
its commencement ; and no one who 
was in attendance could conceive the 
display inferior in grandeur to the 
romantic exhibitions of the middle 
ages. The armour worn on the oc- 
casion was no tinsel fabrication, but 
the same which had braced the sinewy 
persons of knights, when tourneys 
were in fashion. Some of it was as ve- 
nerable as the day of Ricliard IL, and 
none of it more modern than that of 
Elizabeth, The earl himself, as lord 
of the tourney, wore a most beautiful 
suit of brass armour, and the crest 
surmounting his helmet contained a 
magnificent plume of blue and yellow 
feathers, while his horse was capa- 
risoned with blue satin and cloth of 
gold. Lord Alford was cased in a 
suit of polished steel ; and Jord Cra- 
ven in one of pure Milan steel (worn 
at Crecy by lord Hyllton), burnished 
blue, and at parts exquisitely wrought 
in arabesque; while the casque or 
helmet, weighing alone forty pounds, 
had the bars of the vizor of solid gold. 
But every other knight's suit was 
equally worthy of description :* and 
the wonder was, from the weight of 
the detached pieces, how the knights 
of this ‘ degenerate day’ not only could 
support them, but preserve their agi- 
lity, and use tliat active exertion 
which the practice of the lists ro-'| 

3 uires. The marquis of London- 

erry, as king of the tourney, waa ha- 


bited in a splendid tunic of green vel- 
vet, over which was a crimson velvet 
cloak, trimmed with gold and ermine : 
on his head was a crown, covered in 
with crimson velvet, and his horse 
had trajppirtgs of the same material. 
Some of the heralds’ and pursuivants’ 
costumes were very splendid ; there " 
was a jester on a charger, habited 
and furnished in admirable keeping ; 
every kniglit had golden stirrups and 
spurs; and there was an immense 
store of pennons, lances, trappings, 
and all the detail of ancient war. 
The stands, capable of containing 
above 2000 spectators, were built 
with great elegance on one sidc^jf 
the lists, whilst, on the opposite side, 
a strong fence divided the ground for 
the general speclatoi*s from the lists ; 
and as it is calculated that full 60,000 
persons attended and were acconnno- 
dated, immense preparations had con- 
so(iuently been made for that pur- 
pose. The queen of beauty and love, 
the supreme judge of the tourney, 
whose duty it was to crown the suc- 
cessful knights with laurel, was lady 
Seymour, w ho, during the lists, sat 
on a throne in a magnificent pavilion, 
to receive the homago of the com- 
batants. 

After such costly preparations, it 
was unfortunate that a season, one of 
the wettest on record, should go far 
to damp the splendour of the subse- 
quent exhibition. Between, and of- 
ten amidst the frequent showers, the 
first day’s tilt was accomplished ; tlie 
next day, Thui'sday, was so pouringly 
wet, that nothing could be done save 
within the walls of the great knight’s 
castle, where all was crowd, and 
splendour, and bustle ; on Friday a 
second day’s tourney was accom- 
plished, in spite of occasional storms ; 
and Saturday turning out more bois- 
terous than ever, the chivalric dis- 
play was declared, by sound of trum- 
pet, to be at an end. This is too 
cold, a*tid heartless, and utilitarian a 
day for the author of mere great dis- 
plays to receive his full meed of 
praise ; but there can be but one opi- 
nion of the noble lord Eglintoun’s 
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coudirct on this occasion. The pro- 
jection of so beautiful an exhibition, 
which recals to mind the softener 
and civilizer of man during the semi- 
barbaric middle ages — that spirit 
wliich tempered the despotism and 
mitigated the ferocity of the feudal 
" system — High Chivalry — demands 
the nation’s gratitude ; while the 
young lord’s unbounded hospitality 
to his immediate guests, and his con- 
sideration for the countless crowds 
that flocked from all parts of the 
kingdom to witness the gorgeous spec- 
tacle he had, with such munificence, 
])ropared, proves him a most illus- 
trh>u3 knight, and true English 
noble. 

South Pole Expedition. — On 
Si'pteinber 30, 1839, the Erebus and 
T<nTor left Margate for a magnetic 
survey of the seas surrounding the 
south pole, under the command of 
captain J, C. Ros.s and captain Cro- 
zior. They made St. Helena, Ja- 
nuary 31, 1840, leaving a party there 
to construct an observatory ; and 
then proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they arrived March 17. 
Tlie two shi[»s quitted that point 
April 4 ;• and having completed their 
object, reached Hobart Town, in Van 
Diemen’s Lund, after the lapse of 
an exact year, April 1841. The gal- 
lant commander of the expedition 
thus wrote to England, on his arrival 
in her Australian colony: ‘Under 
all circumstances, it appeared to me 
that it would conduce more to the 
advancement of that branch of science, 
for which this expedition has been 
more especially sent forth, as well as 
for the extension of our geographical 
knowledge of the Antarctic regions, 
to endeavour to penetrate to the 
southward, on about the 170th degree 
of east longitude, by which tlie iso- 
dynainie oval, and the point exactly 
between the two foci of greater mag- 
netic intensity might be passed over 
and determined, and directly between 
the tracks of the Russian navigator, 
BeJIinghaiisen, and our own captain 
James Cook, and after entering the 
Antarctic circle, to steer south-west- 

2L 


erly towards the Pole, rather than 
attempt to approach it directly from 
the north on the unsuccessful foot- 
steps of my predecessors. Accord- 
ingly» on leaving Auckland islands on 
the 1 2th of December, 1 840, we pro- 
ceeded lo the southward, touchirfg.^ 
for a few days at Campbell island,^ 
for magnetic purposes, and after pass- 
ing amongst many icebergs to the 
southward of (>3 deg. latitude, wo 
made the pack-edge, and entered on 
the Antarctic circle on the 1st of 
January, 1841. This pack presented 
none of those formidable characters 
which 1 had been led to expect from 
the accounts of the Americans and 
French ; but the circumstances were 
sufficiently unfavourable to deter me 
from entering it at this time, and a 
gale from the northward interrupted 
our operations for three or four days. 
On the 5th of January, we again 
made the pack about 100 miles to 
eastward in latitude 66 deg. 45 min. 
S., and longitude 1 74 deg* 16 min. E. ; 
and although the wind was blowing 
directly on it, with a liigh sea run- 
ning, we succeeded in entering it 
without either of the ships sustaining 
any injury; and after penetrating a 
few miles we were enabled to make 
our way to the southward with com- 
parative ease and safety. On the 
following three or four days our pro- 
gress was rendered more difficult and 
tedious, by thick fogs, light winds, a 
heavy swell, and almost constant 
snow'-showers ; but a strong umter sky 
to the south-east, M'hich was seen at 
every iiHerval of clear weather, en- 
couraged us to persevere in that di- 
rection, and on the morning of the 
9th, j^/ter sailing more than 200 miles 
through this pack, we gained a per- 
fectly clear sea, and bore away south- 
west towards the Magnetic Pole. On 
the morning of the I Ith of January, 
when in latitude 70 deg. 41 min. S., 
and longitude 172 deg. 36 min., land 
was discovered at the distance, as it 
afterwards proved, of nearly 100 miles, 
directly in the course we were steer- 
ing, and therefore directly between 
us and the Pole. Although the cir- 
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cumstance Mras viewed at the time 
with considerable regret, as being 
likely to defeat one of the more im- 
portant objects of the expedition, yet 
it restored to England the honour of 
the discovery of the southernmost 
^nown land, which had been nobly 
won, and for more than twenty years 
possessed by Russia. Continuing oiir 
course towards this land, fbr many 
hours we seemed scarcely to approach 
it ; it rose in lofty mountain peaks 
of from 2000 to 12,000 feet in height, 
perfectly covered with eternal snow ; 
the glaciers that descended from the 
mountain summit projectf'd many 
miles into the ocean, and presented a 
perpendicular face of lofty cliffs. As 
we neared the land, some exposed 
patches of rock appeared ; and, steer- 
ing towards a small baj^ for the pur- 
pose of effecting a landing, we found 
the shore so thickly lined for some 
miles with bergs and pack ice, and with 
a heavy sw^ell dashing against it, that 
we were obliged to abandon our pur- 
pose, and steer towards a more pro- 
mising-looking point to the south, off 
which wc observed several small 
islands ; and on the morning of the 
12th, I landed, accompanied by com- 
mander Crozier and a number of the 
officers of each ship, and took posses- 
sion of the country in the name of 
her most gracious majesty queen Vic- 
toria. The island on which wc land- 
ed is composed wiiolly of igneous 
rocks, numerous sjiecimens of which, 
with otlier imbedded minerals, were 
procured ; it is in latitude 71 deg. 
56 min. S., and longitude 171 deg. 
7 min. E. Observing that the east 
coast of the main land trended to the 
southward, whilst the north .shore 
took a north-westerly direction, I 
was led to hope that by penetrating 
to the south as far as practicable it 
might be possiblfe to pass beyond the 
Magnetic Pole, widen our combined 
observations placed in 76 deg. nearly; 
and thence, by steering westward, 
complete its circumnavigation. We 
accordmgly pursued our course along 
this nfagnifieent '•land, and on the 
2Sd of January, we reached 74 deg. 


15 mill. S., the highest southern lati- 
tude that had ever been attained by 
any preceding navigator, and that by 
our own countryman, captain .1. W ed- 
dell. Although greatly impeded by 
strong southcily gales, thick fogs, 
and constant snow storms, w'e conti- 
nued the examination of the coast to 
the southward, and on the 27th wo 
again landed on an islarujin latitude 

76 deg. 8 min. S„ and' longitude 168 
deg. 12 min. E., composed, as on the 
former occasion, entirely of igneous 
rocks. Still steering to the south- 
w^ard, early' the next morning, a moun- 
tain of 12,400 feet above the lev(*l of 
the sea was seen emitting flame and 
smoko in splendid profusion. Tliis 
magnificent volcano received the name 
of Mount Erebus. It is in latitude 

77 deg. S2 min. S., and longitude 
167 dog. 0 min. E. An extinct crater 
to the eastward of Mount Erebus, of 
somewhat less elevation, was called 
Mount Terror. The main land pre- 
served its southerly trending, and we 
continued to follow it until, in the 
afternoon, wlicn close in M'ith the 
land, our further progress in that di- 
rection was prevented by a barrier of 
ice, stretcliing away from a projecting 
cape of the coast, directly to the 
E.S.E. This extraordinary barrier 
presented a perpendicular face of at 
least 150 feet, rising, of course, far 
above the mast-heads of our ships, 
and conjplctely concealing from our 
view every thing beyond it, except 
only the tops of a range of very 
lofty mountains in a S.S.E. direction, 
and in latitude 79 deg. S. Pursuing 
the examination of this splendid har- 
rier to the eastward, we reached the 
latitude of 78 dog. 4 min. S , the 
highest wc were at any time able to 
attain, on the 2d of February ; and 
having on the Otli traced its conti- 
nuity to the longitude of 191 deg. 
23 inin., in latitude 78 deg. S., a dis- 
tance of more than 300 miles, our 
further progress was p/evented by a 
lieavy pack, pressed closely agaiiist 
the barrier ; and the narrow lane of 
water, by means of which we had 
penetrated thus far, became so com- 
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pletely covered by rapidly forming 
ice, that nothing but the strong breeze 
with whicli w^e were favoured enabled 
us to retrace our steps. When at 
a distance of less than half a mile 
from its lofty icy cliffs, we had sound- 
ings with fethoms, on a be<l of 
' soft blue mud. With a temperature 
of 20 deg. below the freezing point, 
we found the ice to form so rapidly 
on the surface, that any further exa- 
mination of the barrier, in so ex- 
tremely severe a period of the season, 
being impracticable, we stood away 
to the westward, fur the purpose of 
making another attempt to approach 
the Magnetic Pole, and again reached 
its latitude, 7G deg. S., on the lotli 
C'f I'ehriiary ; and although we found 
that much of the heavy ice had drift- 
ed away since our former attempt, and 
its jdaco, in a great measure, been sup- 
plied by recent ice, yet we made some 
way throiiglr it, and got a few* miles 
nearer to the Pole than we had be- 
fore been able to accomplish, when 
the heavy pack aguirr frustrated all 
our elforts comjiletely filling the 
space of fifteen or sixteen miles be- 
tween us and tlie shore. We were 
this timejn latitude 76 deg. 12 min. 
S., and longitude 164 dog., the dip 
being 8iS deg. 40 min., and variation 
100 deg. 24 min. E. We were, of 
course, 1(30 miles from the Magnetic 
Pole. Had it been possible to have 
ap]»roached any part of this coast 
and to have found a place of security 
for the ships, wc might have travelled 
this short distance over the land, hut j 
this proved to he utterly impracti- 
cable ; and although our hopes of 
complete attainment have not been 
n^alisetl, it is some satisfaction to feci 
assured, that wx have approached the 
Magnetic Pole more nearly by some 
hundreds of miles than any of our 
predecessors; and from the multitude 
of observations that have been made 
in both ships, and in so many dif- 
ferent directions from it, its position 
can be determined with nearly as 
much accuracy as if we had actually 
reached tlie spot itself.’ 

Photogenic Dhawino ( from 


photoH-genos^ a springing from light) 
was the ingenious invention of Mr. 
Fox Talbot, 1835, although it was 
not promulgated until 1839. Placing 
upon the tabic of a camera-obscura 
a paper stcei^ed in a chemical solu- 
tion (said to be chlorurct of silver), 
the landscape represented thcieon * 
by the glasses of the instrument be- 
came ^xed, being the first instance, 
as the inventor facetiously observes, 
of a house painting its own portrait. 
The de.sign is thus reversed (that is, 
what is on the right hand in the 
natural object is on the left in the 
copy) and left white ; and the sur- 
rounding portion of sky, &c. i.s dark, 
i with accurate gradations of shade, 
j Tiie objects in the design must of 
course bo at rest, or no impression 
is retained ; but when any impres- 
I sion is made , it is far more accurate 
j than the pencil of the living artist 
j can cflect. M. Daguerre, of Paris, 
lays claim to a similar discovery j 
and that gentleman again is said to 
liavc been indebted to the labours of 
the late M. Niepie, of Chalons-sur- 
Saone, who, when in this country 
eighteen years ago, made known the 
discovery to our Royal Society ; but 
as he declined to tell tlie procos-s by 
wdiich he accomplished if, his me- 
morial could not be received. Tic- 
coining a sort of partner with M. 
Daguerre, the latter, in 1889, an- 
nounced bis system of* Ileliography’ 
to the Parisians, who have since 
called it, in his honour, * Daguerreo- 
type.’ It is however acknowledged 
that both Mr. Talbot’s and M. 
Niepie’s discovery were original in- 
ventions, 

SruEAD OP Socialism, 1839. — A 
party* of unsettled and deistical men 
had long laboured, throughout the 
inamifacturing towns of CJreat Bri- 
taii^to inculcate new views of human 
nature, human life, and human so- 
ciety; but they first became known 
ns an influential body in 1839. All 
hitherto promulgated religious creeds 
I were declared by them spurious ; 
j and the world wojs soon to be con- 
1 vinced of the possibility of man’s 
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attaining to a perfection in moral 
habits on this (by them declared sole) 
side of the grave. With the title of 
* Socialists* did this atheistical and 
anti-social knot of men set forth a 
newspaper, called • Tlie Moral : 
World;* and some of their leading 
•sentiments were, that rewards and 
punishments, in any ethical arrange- 
ment, must he discarded, as unworthy 
the dignity of man ; that marriage 
must be aholislied, as being a fetter 
upon human reason and liberty, and 
a mere remnant of the barbaric ages ; 
that suicide is, under circumstances, 
a justifiable act ; and tiiat all govern- 
ment, and especially tiie institution 
of property, are intolerable impo- 
sitions upon our race, — inasmuch as 
the liglit of reason and common sense 
require that all property should be 
in common. In order to make this 
anarchical system produce fruit, it 
will scarcely be credited that, in tiic 
densely-populated cities, sucli as 
Manchester, loads of tracts have 
been distributed by the Socialists 
every Saturday, lilled with blasphemy, 
sedition, and indecency, for the pe- 
rusal of the labouring classes on the 
sabbath-day ; that school-books have 
been issued from the same diabolical 
fountain of evil, filled with moral 
poison for the youthful mind ; 
that blasphemous and indelicate 
songs have been printed for diildren, 
to teacb the infant tongue to over- 
flow with the outpourings of impiety ; 
that copy-books have been dissemi- 
nated, for the purpose of conveying 
the like poisonous instructions to the 
rising generation of infant poor; 
and that laboured attempts have 
been particularly made to corrupt 
the morals of the fnnales engaged in 
the factories, and in domestic esta- 
blishments, by the profuse circula- 
tion of printed incitements to profli- 
gacy and’ crime. 

The originator of the education- 
part of the Socialist scheme, so far 
as the omission of religion, and the 
utilitarian ])ortion goes, is alleged to 
be Mr. Robert Owen, formerly of 
Lanark. Born of humble parents at 


Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 1771, 
he left his native place for London, 
1781, and was, after some little time, 
•mployed in the haberdashery shop 
of Messrs. Flint and Palmer. He 
next repaired to Manchester, and 
entered into the service of Mr. Sat- 
terfield, a highly respectable manu- 
facturer of that city ; but he soon 
quitted that gentleman’s employ to 
commence business (though yet a 
boy) on a limited scale, on liis own 
account. His plan of making ma- 
chinery and spinning cotton, in part- 
nership with a Mr. Jones, not an- 
swering, he obtained a situation in 
tlie spinning-manufactory of Mr. 
Drink water, of Manchester ; and after 
a stay there of four years, he com- 
menced a new cotton-spinning house, 
first as a partner witii Messrs. Moul- 
son and Co., and then, under the 
title of ‘ the (’harlton Twist Com- 
pany,* with Messrs. Borradaile and 
Atkinson, of London, and Messrs. 
Barton, of Manchester, In 1 79f), the 
party purchased on interest, the mills 
at New Lanark, belonging to Mr, 
Dale, whose daughter Mr. Owen 
soon after married ; and as Mr. Owen 
took the lead at this new residence, 
the schools which bad been esta- 
blished there by the former proprie- 
tor, with a view to give the children 
of the factory a religious education, 
were converted into utilitarian ones, 
to the exclusion of all studies that 
might tend to carry the infant mind 
above the thoughts of this w'orld. 
The result, liowevcr, by no means 
proved tliat Mr. Owen had shown 
* the Fair a fallacy j and, after ex- 
pending much time, money, and pains, 
worthy of a better cause, his Lanark 
establishment was obliged ^to be 
blacken up. On returning from a 
consequent trip to America, the 
Socialist coryphmus visited Ireland, 
and made attempts to inculcate hi.s 
opinions among the emerald island- 
ers ; and, happUy with no better suc- 
cess than attended him in that expe- 
dition, he has since, in the island of 
his birth, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to gain proselytes. 
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The Sykian Expedition, 1840.-— 
The four allied powers, Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
having at length resolved to aid their 
old ally, the sultan of Turkejr, against 
his encroaching and rebellious vice- 
roy, iVlehemet Ali, who had, on his 
seizing tlie pachalik of Syria, signi- 
fied his intention of keeping that 
province and Egypt as hereditary 
possessions, a combined English and 
Austrian fleet was sent out in the 
autumn of 1840, to blockade the 
whole coast of Syria, from Scande- 
roon down to Alexandria itself. Ad- 
miral Stopford being the chief naval 
commander, commodore Charles Na- 
pier, who had disfinguished himself in 
securing the throne of Portugal to Ma- 
ria II., was permitted to head the land- 
attacks. Beyrout, the ancient Bery- 
tus, near the hills of Lebanon, then 
the fortress of Gebail, and subse- 
quently the ancient Tyre and Sidon, 
fell cliiefly to Turkish forces headed 
by English officers. As it had been 
long known that the Christian Sy- 
lians had silently hoped for some 
change of politics which should bring 
tile English to their shores, and make 
them their protectors, as in the case 
of the Ionian islands, the Druses, 
under their Emir iWhir, 10,000 
lighting men (see Druses), instantly 
came over to the allies. Tlie taking 
of Sidon was a sudden affair. The 
place was attacked by Napier, Sept. 

with aliout liiOO Turks and Eng.^ 
lisli marines ; and after firing shot 
and shell from his five ships for two 
hours, he succeeded in making a 
breach. While the British sailors, 
with admirable presence of mind, 
were engaged in their perilous task 
of landing the troops, the commo- 
dore, in one . of the Gorgon’s boats, 
had got under tlie breach, and, up 
to his arm-pits in water, made a 
scaling-ladder of the shoulders of 
his crew. He succeeded in mount- 
ing ; but had scarcely time to look 
in, before a discharge of musketry 
from an opposite building compclleu 
him to anandon the attempt, and 
leap back into the sea. The troops 


from the other boats, however, were 
entering one by one through a small 
aperture a little to the right of the 
commodore ; and coming up to the 
main breach, they enabled that gal- 
lant leader, and the soldiers of several 
following boats, to land. It was a 
sharp struggle ; but after destroj-ing . 
a great number of the Egyptians, 
who neither gave nor would receive 
quarter, the allies succeeded in kill- 
ing llassan Bey, their chief leader. 
Tiiat devoted Moslemin headed a 
sortie from a house ; and liaving 
three several times fired upon the 
marines, fell, pierced by three mus- 
ket-balls. No man could liave served 
a aiuse with more desperate fidelity ; 
and from a prisoner it was ascertained 
I that he had cut down one of his own 
men, w ho, at the last moment, had 
attempted to hoist a white flag in 
token of surrender. About dOO 
Egyptians instantly laid down their 
arms; 16(M) soon after surrendered 
to an Austrian party, which had 
entered by another breach ; and in 
two hours more, the garrison capitu- 
lated. During the conflict, Napier 
was most daring. Running along 
the tops of the houses, waving his 
hat on the point of his sword, he 
hallooed and cheered on his men in 
the streets beneath ; and in 48 hours 
from his quitting the admiral’s sta- 
tion to make the attack, he was by 
that commander’s side again to re- 
ceive his congratulations on his suc- 
cess. The next object of the allies 
was to dislodge Ibrahim Pacha, the, 
son of Mchemet, and generalissimo 
of his armies, from the neighbour- 
hood of Beyrout ; and accordingly 
concentrating their forces, they at- 
tacked him on the 10th of October. 
Soliman Pacha was in conjunction 
witli Ibrahim ; but the joint armies 
were completely defeated by the 
allies, the standard of Ibrahim cap- 
tured, atid the two commanders with 
difficulty escaped to the mountains, 
having with them only about 200 
cavalry. The town of Reyrout (the 
fortress of which only had been, up 
to this time, in "'the iiunds of the 
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allies), was now entirely evacuated 
by the Egyptians, the allies entered 
it, and preparations were next di- 
rected against Acre. On receiving 
intelligence of their successes at 
Constantinople, the sultan, Abdul 
Medjicl, deposed from his pachalic 
outlawed Mchemct Ali, greatly 
to the disappointment of the French 
nation; which, on account of the 
advantage's derived to its colony of 
Algiers from the pacha’s friendship, 
had at once refused to join in the 
Syrian expedition. The French even, 
under the radical ministr}' of M. 
Thiers, menaced war against England 
in particular, fortified Paris, and re- 
paired the works of all her frontier 
towns ; but the succeeding cabinet 
of M. Guizot, a conservative, and in 
the confidence of Louis Philippe, 
and especially the arrival of Kapo- 
Icon’s remains from St. Helena, 
turned away the attention of the 
most fickle people on the face of the 
earth from the future to the past; 
and France was, for a whole week, 
absorbed in reflections upon her 
quondam dream of ruling supreme 
in Europe, under the auspices of the 
second Charlemagne. 

The sultan had just constituted 
the English captain. Walker, vl pacha 
of his empire — the first instance on 
record of a Christian being so ad- 
vanced — ^when the attack upon the 
most important fortress in Syria, St. 
Jean d’Acre, began. It seems that 
the combined fleets had regarded 
their force incompetent to take the 
place, and were slowly sailing back 
upon Beyrout to wait for supplies, 
when a general order was received 
from the English admiralty, thanking 
the officers and seamen for <thcir 
recent exertions. In an instant, all 
doubt about the ability to take Acre 
vanished, so far as the Britisli were 
concerned; and an immediate as- 
sault was decided upon. At day- 
light on Monday, November % the 
wtiolc fleet, English and Turkish, 
commanded by admirals Stopford 
and Walker Pacha (the latter the 
Turkish high-admiral), arrived before 


[mobbbk 

the fortress, and shortly before sunset 
anchored. Tlie night of the 2d w'as 
spent in sounding, and making prepa- 
rations i and it was not until noon of 
the 3d that the commander-in-chief, 
sir Charles Felix Smith, gave the 
signal for attack, by firing from his 
steam-frigate, the Phoenix. At the 
same instant, the Princess Charlotte 
(the flag-ship) followed by the Pow- 
erful, Thunderer, Bellerophon, and 
Pique, made a little detour to the 
northward, so as to attack another 
frontage of the fortress. The fort 
had two faces towards the sea ; tlie 
north face, against which the above 
ships were directed, and the south 
face, the attack of which was simul- 
taneously undertaken by tlie Castor, 
Carysfort, Talbot, Benbow, Edin- 
burgh, Hazard, and Wasp, assisted 
by the Turkish admiral, and two 
Austrian frigates. Tlie Castor, with 
the other ships appointed to attack 
the south face, liaving opened their 
fire, it was received by the Egyptian 
garrison w ith the most gallant resist- 
ance; the broadsides of the fleet 
were answered by gcneial discharges 
from the batteries, and the scene is 
described as truly awful. The attack 
on the northern face, by tile Cliar- 
lotte, &c., began at the same moment ; 
and up to nearly half-past four, the 
batteries of both faces answered tlie 
broadsides. There was no appear- 
ance that the garrison was failing in 
its resolution to hold out the city, 
nor did it seem that our ships had 
made any serious impression on the 
w^alls. Such was the state of thin^, 
when, at 25 minutes past four, the 
action being then at its height, one 
of those incidents took place which 
baffle all forecast. One of the Bri- 
tish shells fell into the principal ma- 
gazine of the fortress, and was fol- 
lowed by a most terrific explosion. ‘ I 
can compare it to nothing,’ says one 
of the eye-witnesses, •but as if a 
huge fiery yew-tree had been sud- 
denly conjured up from the devoted 
town : it hung for many minutes, a 
mighty pall, over thdsc hundreds it 
had hurled into eternity^ and it9 
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smoke then slowly, owing to the 
lightness of the wind, drifted to the 
sontliward.’ The principal mtigazine 
of the place had blown up ; and it is 
supposed that 1700 Egyptian soldiers 
perished in the ruins, the wrecks of 
which covered the town, and flew in 
every direction over the sea. This 
(‘vent necessarily determined the fate 
of Acre ; the fleet, of its own accord, 
struck with awe, nearly suspended 
its firing, and the admiral made the , 
signal to discontinue the engagement. 
I’he fleet continued on its station 
till inidniglit ; when a small Egyp- 
tian boat, witli a flag of truce, was 
scer._ rowing up to the admiral’s ship, 
and the messengers, upon being taken 
on board, rc'ported that the Egyp- 
tians were leaving the town, and 
that free possession of it would be 
gifen to a landing party. In com- 
pliiuent to the Turks, ^00 of them 
were landed, and marrhed into the 
])lace. A considerable sum of nio- 
lu'v, aOOO prisoners, vast quantities 
of ammunition, and all tlio guns of 
the fortress wliich had not been 
blown away, f^ll^to the victors, who 
had only U.i killed, and 40 w’ounded. 
I’hc work of destruction was not 
however } ^t completed ; for on the 
(itli, tlnoe days after the former acci- 
a similar explosion took place, 
the cause of which could not of 
(nurse be accurately ascertained. 
More than 300 poor Egyptian wo- 
men were in the act of turning over 
the dead bodies of the soldiery, who 
fell by the first explosion, to discover 
llu’ir" husbands and brothers, when a 
Column, at least 500 yards in height, 
<»f thick yellow smoke and dust, with 
a loud and simultaneous report, oc- 
ensioned by the bursting of more 
than a thousand shells, announced 
that another magazine had taken 
file. Not only were all the women' 
hurled into eternity, but 40 Turks 
and 15 English marines were killed ; 
many officers, and amongst .them 
sir Charles Felix Smith (whose 
horse was killed) wounded ; and the 
tuapzine of the Princess Charlotte 
taking fire from the concussion, that 


ship was with great difficulty saved. 
Oxen, asses, mules, camels, and 
horses, struck by the enormous stones 
which the shells scattered in all di- 
rections, fell a sacrifice and soon lay 
dead in heaps around the devoted 
fortress. 

Mehemet Ali, on receiving the * 
very unexpected intelligence of the 
fall of his most powerful bulwark, 
was for a moment paralysed, and, 
like his nation, urged by a feeling of 
revenge, appeared resolved to resist 
to the last. The arrival, however, 
of commodore Napier and a squad- 
ron off* Alexandria, November iiG, 
offering to him the hereditary pacha- 
lic of Egypt (little as the treacherous 
murderer of tlie jVlainluks deserved 
such lenity, and wliich was but a 
sacrifice to French sentiment), if he 
would instantly relinquish all claim 
to Syria, and surrender the Turkish 
fleet to the sultan, induced him, after 
some hours’ hesitation, and when he 
had been given to undei*stand that 
Alexandria M'ould be served like 
Acre should he delay his answer till 
another day, to listen to negotiation. 
NX ith his usual c.\clamation, ‘ God is 
great! — we must submit’ — he ac- 
cepted the terms, and returned to his 
old grade of tributary pacha of the 
Porte for Egypt, but with an heredi- 
tary right to that pachalic, so long as 
no rebellion on his part should for- 
feit such right. Thus tlie Syrian war 
was at an end. 

As to the amount of benefit ex- 
pected to be derived by England 
from this restoration of a country to 
its rightful owners, that is perhaps 
small beyond the reversion of se- 
curing the peace of Europe. The 
rayahs,*or Christian subjects of the 
Porte, would necessarily obtain as 
great privileges as are consistent with 
Osmanlee notions of propriety, out 
of respect to the conquerors ; and 
an unfettered commerce with Bey- 
rout, &c., would be looked for by the 
British. But the sultan’s govern- 
ment has since shown itself defective 
in Syria ; and instances of bloodshed 
among the tribes hfive been of daily 
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occunreoce. In the autumn of 1841, 
in a contest in the Naupluse between 
the people there and the Bedwans, 
1000 were slain ; and in another be- 
tween the Maronites and Druses, 
within 25 miles of Beyroiit, 50 fell, 
before colonel Rose could interfercr, 

* and compel the parties to a peace. 
All Syrians, however, kept in a sort 
of slavery in Egypt, had been re- 
leased, to the amount of 2600, by 
the beaten pacha ; and some hope 
was entertained by the natives of 
Palestine, that they should be placed 
under permanent British protection, 
when they saw an authorized bisliop 
of Jerusalem arrive from England, 
and settle among them, 1842. The 
Damascenes alone Jiave shown them- 
selves opposed to any English settle- 
ment in Palestine. They indeed 
endeavoured to unite Druses and 
Maronites, by encouraging their de- 
predations among European settlers. 
Those mountain-tribes, however, on 
tlje sultan's removal of their new 
emir Bechir, an Austrian renegade, 
were soothed by receiving permission 
to share the high office between a 
native Druse and a native Maronite, 
in lieu of any Turkish governor what- 
ever ; and the same half-tamed races 
look forward witli hope to the year 
1270 of the Hijra, (we are now in 
the year 1258), when ancient pro- 
phecies announce that the Islam 
shall be abolished for ever. 

The War with CiimA, 1840. — 
Fifty years back, the Chinese govern- 
ment interdicted the importation of 
opium, under penalties which have 
yearly gone on increasing in severity. 
The British residents in India, how- 
ever, who grow the drug in vast 
Quantities at Malwa, Denases, and 
Behar (Patna), have persisted in 
smuggling it into China, rattier tlian 
lose so lucrative a trade. At length 
in 1839 a royal edict was issued, an- 
nouncing that loss of liberty and 
property should accrue to all foreign- 
ers in the factories of China, who 
should refuse to give up the opium in 
their hands to the Chinese govern- 
ment, to be d^royed ; and captain 


Elliot, the English superintendent, 
witli various British merchants at 
Canton, were seized and thrown into 
prison, and declared responsible, even 
with their lives, for the unconditional 
surrender, not only of all the opium 
possessed by the English, but of that 
in the hands of other foreign traffick- 
ers in the drug— over whom they of 
course had no control. -However, on 
captain Elliot’s agreeing to the sur- 
render of 20,000 chests then in' the 
bauds of the British, he and the mer- 
chants were set at liberty. 1'he 
British traders affirm tliat the autho- 
rities of China have ever winked at 
the importation of opium, notwith- 
standing tlie proliibition, or the com- 
merce therein could never have l)(*eri 
established ; but he that as it may, 
there can be but one opinion among 
thinking men concerning the matter. 
It is as much beneath the dignity of 
English merchants to encourage in a 
foreign people an intoxication of the 
most destructive kitid, such as opium 
eating and smoking induce, as it would 
be to labour to promote gin-drinking 
in their own. To 4ik of the al)oli- 
tion of the slave-trade, and of tlie 
founding of temperance societies, 
while we heap up rieiJes by encourag- 
ing slavery of mind, and drunken- 
ness of body, is mockery indeed ; 
and though tlie Chinese may be 
treacherous, and act unjustly in the 
mo’dc of re^senting injury done thorn, 
we have only to reflect that professing 
Christians, who are enjoined to regard 
their very enemies as brethren, and 
to refrain from leading them into sin, 
are the aggressors — while the aggriev- 
ed are the ignorant disciples of 
Buddha, who, like Mohammed, 
taught that all who are not his fol- 
lowers * are but dogs, and may he 
treated as such.’ As to whether the 
merchants concerned in such transac- 
tions are entitled to indemnity for the 
loss of their goods, there can be 
doubt they are not. It is a just 
principle, both in* polities and ethics, 
that no indemnity can be due to 
wrong-doers— because such indem- 
nity would be a direct encourage- 
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ment to evil, and an invitation by act 
to do that wliich is prohibited by law. 
Indemnity is due for injury suffered, 
not for the consequences of injury 
done. 

While the matter was still in de- 
bate, an incident occurred to em- 
barrass a question already sufficiently 
grave. A Chinese of low grade had 
been killed, in a squal)ble with some 
English sailors, at Hong Kong ; and 
this having induced Lin, the chief 
Cliinese commissioner, to break off 
treating w ith captain Elliot, tiie latter 
sent the Volage and the Hyacinth to 
the Boguc, to deliver a chop demand- 
ing pri explanation. The reply was 
an order to tw'enty-nine junks to sur- 
round and seize tlie two Eritish ships, 
'i’he junks were repeatedly warned 
oft‘; but becoming troublesome, and 
approacliing too close, the Volage 
and Hyacintli fired on them. Five 
were sunk or blown up, each with 
tiOO men on board. The Chinese 
then retreated, and captain Elliot 
made the signal to retire. This and 
similar subsequent collisions bringing 
things to u cAis, sir .lames Gordon 
Bremer, commander of her majesty’s 
ships of war on the India stfition, 
commenced a blockade of the port of 
Canton in June, 1840. In pursuance 
of the war, her majesty’s ship Wel- 
lesley, with four other armed vessels, 
arrived before the strong fort of the 
city of Ting-hae-heen, in Tchusan, 
(an island on the east cotist of China, 
between China and the Japan isles, 
and about the size of the isle of 
Wight,) midway (i. e. 500 miles) 
between Canton at the south, and 
Pekin in the north ; and sent a sum- 
mons to the Chinese admiral to sur- 
render the city and island without 
delay, August 8. As this was not 
complied with, the English troops 
landed with their artillery in the 
afternoon of the 5th ; the city being 
th(*n plainly seen to be walled in and 
about six miles TcauK^ tlie .walls 
thickly lined with soldiery, a large 
collection of whom was also to be 
seen on the beach, arranged behind 
twenty-four guns of small calibre. 


The English having fired, the guns in 
question rettirned the fire ; instantly 
after which, the soldiery in command 
of them fled to tho city. The as- 
sailants thereupon followed to the 
walls, from which single guns were 
every now and then discharged at^ 
them; but as night was coming on,* 
it was deemed advisable to suspend 
further operations until morning. 
At daybreak, on approaching to force 
one of the gates with cannon, it was 
I found that the city had been aban- 
doned during the night. Quiet pos- 
session was therefore taken of the 
place by the British ; and it was 
j found that not a single man of the 
assailants had been hurt, from the 
beginning of the enterprise. The 
fortress of Ting-hae-heen is reported 
to be one of the strongest in China ; 
its city is the capital of Tchusan j and 
that island, which is nearly opposite 
l^anking, is covered to Jfhe tops of 
the hills with the tea-tree. The 
governor of Tchusan, on being ac- 
cused of cowardice by the people, 
drowned himself in a tank on the 
day the British entered I'ing-hae- 
heen. 

On August 22d a conflict took 
place at Macao between the English 
and Chinese troops, in consequence 
of th^ violation of the neutral ter- 
ritory by the latter in capturing Mr. 
Frederick Staunton, the English 
chaplain, while bathing. The forti- 
fied barrier of the Chinese was at 
length fired upon by the British 
ships, and taken ; but Mr, Staunton, 
who had been sent off to Lin, the 
Chinese commissioner, and main 
conductor (as he was the proposer) 
of the war, was detained in prison 
from that period until December 10, 
when, from some fear on the part of 
Ke-sHen, another commissioner, tlmt 
the English arms would prevail, he 
was, sent back to Macao. Nothing, 
.however, in the way of indemnity for 
the destruction of the opium, and 
the costs of the expedition, was of- 
fered to the British by the Chinese, 
beyond five millions of dollars ; and 
as the English flag wa 9 still constantly 
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insulted, an attack was made, January 
7th, 1841, by the queen’s and native 
Indian soldiery, supported by the 
Queen, Nemesis, and nine other 
vessels, on the Chinese forts of 
Chuenpee and Tykoktow. There 
is nothing especially worth record in 
lliis affair, wlierc both places fell, 
after an hour or two’s conflict, to the 
assailants, if we except the conduct 
of the losing party — a conduct which 
has ha})pily no parallel in that of 
European soldiers under similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘ A sergeant of marines,’ 
M'litps an English officer, w'ho was in 
the light, ‘seeing a mandarin, called 
the iliptae, being carried ofl‘ by his 
men severely wounded, approached 
tlic bearers, with the humane intention 
of offering aid to the chief ; but that 
personage, on his approaching the 
litter, rose up, cut at him with liis 
sword, and would have killed hinu 
had not tlj^ sergeant, in pure self 
defence, run his bayonet into him. 
AvJist number of the Chinese leaped 
into the water, when pressed by the 
Cameronians and marines, and fired 
tlieir matchlocks at their enemies, out 
of more desperation : this, of course, 
precluded quarter, and the Spahis 
returned the fire with fatal effect. 
A mandarin, having lost both arms 
by cannon shot, grappled with an 
officer of the Modesto, and hit him 
severely above the elbow. In the 
conflict at Tykoktow, the clothes, 
padded with cotton, of tlic killed and 
WT)undcd defenders, got ignited by 
their ammunition-boxes and matche.s, 
which they carry in front ; so that 
the ground presented heaps of burn- 
ing bodies, many of them still strug- 
gling with death.’ Captain Elliot 
was very generally blamed for not 
following up this success with an at- 
tack upon Annunghoy ; and the con- 
sequence was a belief on tljc part of 
Lin, that the British w'ere too weak 
for the enterprise. The result 
the restoration of Chuenpee to the 
Cliinese by the captain, on an agree- 
ment being signed to pay an indem- 
nity of six millions of dollars in six 
years; and, by a new negotiation, 


Tebusan was evacuated by the Eng- 
lish, and the island of Hong Kong 
(certainly a healthier situation, Tchu- 
san being the sink of dysentery to 
Europeans,) formally taken posses- 
sion of in its stead, in the name of 
queen Victoria. ''Hic stockadt^s at 
Tykoktow were strongly built, and 
of capital materials ; so capital, as 
to resist both shot and shell. Tlie 
foct shows tlic advance the Chinese 
have made in the means of defence ; 
and the style of work proves that no 
Europeans liad given tlu‘m aid in tlie 
construction. The undecided conduct 
of captain Elliot (wlio appeared far 
more disposed to contend for the in- 
tegrity of the tea and opium trade, 
than for the honour and dignity of 
his country — insulted as he now saw 
his queen in liis own person, as her 
representative, on every occasion of 
his holding communication with tlie 
Cliinese authorities,) kept the Briti>li 
forces in a state of uncertainty, from 
the period of the fall of the forts 
until May ; when it was clear that 
the plenipotentiary was being further 
cajoled. Up to tlietcnd of Marcli, 
the C hinese had acted upon a con- 
vention concluded witli the captain, 
•SO far as to continue the tradt% and 
allow the vessels to lade with tea. 
Butin the meantime the governor of 
Canton continued his preparations 
for \var, built new forts, and assembled 
troops in large mini hers. The military 
and naval commanders, however, were 
obliged to make captain Elliot see all 
this ; and when his attention was thus 
aroused, he demanded an interview 
with the mandarin governor, May 10. 
That personage easily persuaded 
the plenipotentiary that nothing ho.s- 
tilc was intended ; nor was it until the 
17th, (the rapid increase of the 
Chinese force about Canton con- 
tinuing.) that the latter gave orders 
to the naval and military commanders 
to weigh their anchors, and move up 
the river. Ot\, the 20th the whole 
force was in front of Canton ; and 
on the 21st a British proclamation 
W71S issued, desiring all foreigners to 
retire from the factories before sunset. 
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At eleven that night the Chinese 
began the attack, by firing on all the 
English vessels witliin reach of the 
forts, and letting loose their fire-ships, 
lint the British men-of-war were on 
the alert ; and the steamer Nemesis 
soon towed off the enemy’s vessels. 
Tlie fight began during the niglit 
between the English sliips and the 
fort of Shaming, whicli fell in the 
iiiorning, and eight new brass guns 
were found in it. During the en- 
gagement above 100 war-junks came 
out of a creek, but were instantly 
driven back by the 3'i-pounder of 
the Nemesis ; the sailors of winch 
vessel were occupied three hours in 
setting fire to 40 of them. Having 
completed the work, tlie steamer 
emerged from the creek, decorated 
with the flags and pendants of the 
destroyed junks. On the 23d of 
May, the squadron and troops of the 
British arrived, and the leaders, Elliot, 
>Senliouse, and Gough, after holding 
ii conference, sent the Sulphur to 
liud a place for landing; and though 
this reeonnoissance was furiously at- 
tacked, it beat off’ its assailants man- 
fully, and burned 28 of their boats. 
An excellent spot being discovered, 
the steamers, on the next day, began 
towing to tlicir destination ; and on 
the morning of the 25th, the whole 
laud force wus on shore, and drawn 
up in the immediate suburb of Can- 
ton, under the chief command of 
major-general Gough ; major Fratt, 
with the right column, guarding the 
factories to the south of the city. 

‘ At half-past nine (writes the gene- 
ral), the advance w^as sounded ; and 
it has seldom fallen to my lot to wit- 
ness a more soldierlike or steadier 
advance, or a more animated attack. 
Every individual, native as well as 
lauopcan, gallantly performed his 
duty. The result was that the two 
forts were speedily captured with 
comparatively small loss ; and that, 
in little more than half an hour After 
tlie order to advance wtis given, we 
looked down on Canton, within 100 
paces of its walls.’ Whilst this was 
going on, a vety large force, full 


40,000 in number, being the Chinese 
army under the emperor’s brother, 
had collected on a rising ground 
above the city ; and general Gough 
perceived that they w^erc in a state 
of preparation for attack. He, there- 
fore, anticipated this movement by • 
an instant charge of his own force, 
drove in the enemy at all points and 
forced them to fly, burned their whole 
encampment, blew up their maga- 
zines, and then marched quietly back 
to his former station before the walls. 

‘ I made an immediate recognisance 
of the walls and gates (continues the 
general), and decided on taking the 
cit 3 ^ by assault next morning, or 
rather upon taking a strong fortified 
height of considerable extent within 
the city walls, wliicli was now the 
only remaining strong-work in pos- 
session of the Cliincse general. 
Wliilc preparing, however, for this, 

I received a message from the man- 
darin governor, that he wished for 
peace.’ The general of course re- 
ferred him to the superintendent, 
and shortly after received a counter- 
mand from captain Elliot, stating that 
he had consented to spare the city 
from an assault, and to withdraw the 
British force, upon the conditions — 
first, of all the Chinese troops march- 
ing 00 miles from Canton ; second, 
six millions of dollars to be paid to 
the English crown within a week ; 
and third, the British soldiers to 
remain where they were, until tlic 
terms of the convention had been 
assented to. The general was com- 
pelled thereupon to desist ; and, after 
three days’ delay, the whole of the 
conditions being com^ilied with, the 
British troops, which, in the interval, 
had had several smart skirmishes 
w ith the impudent Tartars, ^ w ere 
withdrawn— the Chinese furnishing 
every means to get rid of them and 
their guns. . The heat at this junc- 
ture was excessive ; one officer, ma- 
jor Bccher, fell dead from a coup-de- 
soleil;. several thunder-storms oc- 
curred ; and sickness was appre- 
hended, from the ri«e-fields around 
the forts, a common cause of Euro- 
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pean illness. Great indeed was the 
vexation of both commanders and 
men at losing a powerful means, com- 
pletely within their grasp, of bring- 
ing the enemy to reason ; and so much 
did the circumstance work on the 
► mind of sir Humphry Le Fleming 
Senhousc, that he died on board the 
Blenheim of fever. June 1 4th, 

Captain Klliot was soon after sii- 

S erseded by tlie arrival of sir Henry 
'ottinger as plenipotentiary from 
queen "victoria, with instructions to 
negotiate no farther for money, but 
to continue, or close the war, as found 
necessary, with nothing in view but 
the establishment of just relations be- 
tween the two countries. Permis- 
sion was to be demanded for an Eng- 
lish minister to reside permanently at 
Pekin, and to hold direct communi- 
cation with the emperor ; and there 
was to be a proper indemnity for 
the expenses of a war so wantonly 
protracted by cunning underlings 
on the one side, and by a narrow-view- 
ing superintendent on the other. 
Still peace, not money, was to be 
the object of the war, if w ar must 
still continue. The effects of so 
spirited a change were soon visible ; 
and while the British, as if inspired 
with new energies, put their fleet 
and army into the most active 
and menacing positions, the timi- 
dity, not to say natural cowardice, 
of the Chinese, returned upon them 
with tenfold power, aud caused them 
everywhere to yield to the earliest 
demonstration of attack. The affair 
of Amoy was the first noted instance, 
after the change of councils, of this 
increased fear on the enemy’s part. 
The English squadron, thirty-four 
sail, reached the city and fort o7 Amoy, 
on the mainland, and near the isle 
Formosa, August 25tfa, and on the 
following morning got possession of 
the whole, destroying 500 pieces of 
brass and iron cannon founa therein, 
and without losing a man. The loss 
of the enemy, too, owing to the hu- 
manity of the conquerors, was very 
inconsiderable. » Tlie cannonade last- 
ed two hours, but as it made no im- 


pression whatever upon the walls of 
the fort, which were composed of 
hewn granite, and covered with an 
outward plastering of clay, the assail- 
ants resorted to escalade ; and the 
Chinese, though in perfect security 
behind their walls, took to flight on 
seeing the English climbing up them 
at every point. The mandarin in 
command of the place, instantly 
rushed headlong into the sea, and 
drowned himself in despair ; and 
another nuuidarin was seen to cut 
his throat and fall dead before our 
men could reach him. The viceroy 
of the province of Fo-kien, wherein 
Amoy is situate, had taken his sta- 
tion upon a hill outside the tow'n ; 
and no sooner did he perceive the 
landing of the troops, than he and 
the officers of his suite started off 
like friglitcd deer, and were soon out 
of sight. Amoy is one of the best 
harbours in China, and has always 
been a large emporium of Chinese 
commerce. Just at the period of it^ 
capture, captain Nias, regarding the 
repair of the forts of Canton a breaeli 
of treaty, destroyed that of Wang- 
tong ; and to prove that the em- 
peror is but a cipher in his provinces, 
notwithstanding his high titles of 
‘ celestial emperor, and brother of 
the sun and moon,’ the tea-trade 
with the English? in spite of his 
most furious decrees, was going on 
all the wdiile at Canton. A squad- 
ron also, for the same bad faith, 
sailed for Tcluisan, attacked it, and 
in a short time took possession of it 
again, in the name of queen Victoria, 
October 1st; this was followed by 
rear-admiral ParkeFs capture of 
Chinghae, a strongly-fortified place 
at the mouth of the Ningpo river, 
on the 1 0th ; and the small garrison 
of Ningpo, a rich and beautiful city 
fifteen miles up the river, on hearing 
of the full of Chinghae, deserted 
their posts, and the place was en- 
tered by the British on the 
The first operations in 1842 (the 
plenipotentiaiy still waiting for sup- 
plies from England) were against the 
garrisoned cities of Yuyao, Tsikee, 
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and Fiingbwa, situate forty, twenty, 
and thirty miles respectively from 
Ningpo. The Tartar soldiery fled 
from the walls of each of those places 
as soon as they had been attacked, 
in January ; tiie British entered, gave 
up the government granaries of rice 
to tlie inhabitants, manned the de- 
serted works ns well as they could, 
iind then retired to Ningpo. Sir 
Henry then gave orders to be ready 
lor the march uj)on Pekin, so soon 
ay the new troops should have joined 
them ; mid when commissioners ar- 
rived to ircat of peace, he told them 
liankly lie should henceforth treat 
only with the emperor in person — 
and tliat at Pekin. The district of 
Pekin appears really all Of China 
that is actually under the sway of 
his celestial majesty ; a fact which 
has long been surmised. While wait- 
ing for supplies, sir Henry was at- 1 
tacked in Ningjio on the 10th of | 
Marcli. A considerable body of Chi- 
nese soldiers had been secretly intro- 
duced into the town in disguise by 
the inhabitants ; and these having, 
in the night, let in a considerable 
for<*e, the market-filace w^as in their 
possession .before the British were 
aware of any movement. The gar- 
rison, however, assembled with in- 
credible activity, and succeeded in 
almost instantly expelling the in- 
truders, killing above 600 of them, 
at the expense of only three English 
wounded. The flying enemy was 
})ursued with all celerity ; but as | 
lh (7 were better accpiainted with the 
nature of the ground beyond Ningpo 
Ilian the British troops, the whole 
country being intersected, like a laby- 
rinth, by canals, over which hun- 
<h’ctls of bridges, consisting of only 
loose hoards, usually lay, but were 
now pulled away by the fugitives, 
tliut example which the English 
hoped to make of them could not be 
cflected. A second Chinese army, 
6(KtO strong, having advancett, on 
March Pith, to within ten miles of 
l^ingpo, and about a mile from the 
populous city of Tso-kec, sir Heniy 
tliought it right to attack their for- 


tified position. Sir Hugh Gough 
and rear-admiral Parker were de- 
puted to the command ; and the lat- 
ter conveyed sir Hugh, and about 
1 260 soldiers and marines, up the river, 
on the 13th. Before reaching the 
port of debarkation, they had the ^ 
gratification of seeing, at a village 
four miles fromTse-kee, a large force 
of the Chinese encamped on the hills 
to the north of the city. The com- 
bined forces were all landed, and in 
full march for Tse-kee at 2 p. m. ; and 
about four, the walls of it were esca- 
laded by the seamen and marines and 
a party of sappers, with no otlier re- 
sistance than that offered by a body 
of matchlock men, and others com- 
manding a few gingals. Advancing 
along the deserted ramparts, a detach- 
ment of the 18th rejoined the gene- 
ral and main body, and all proceeded 
outside the wall to the north-eastern 
angle of the city ; from which they 
had an excellent view of the enemy*s 
forces, consisting of about 6000 men, 
strongly posted in fortified encamp- 
ments, on the two lofty hills of Se- 
gaon, in front and on the left. It 
having been decided that the assault 
of the latter should be assi^ed to 
the naval brigade, and that in front 
to the 49tli regiment, captains Bour- 
chier and Richards sprang to the head 
of the brigade, and aimed the most 
galling fire, crossed an intervening 
paddy-field, and began mounting 
their hill, which was disputed from 
its base to its crest ; and several in- 
stances of obstinate personal encoun- 
ter Dvith mandarins occurred. The 
ascent was steep and difficult, but 
steadily and gallantly persevered in 
under an unceasing fire, until the 
summit* was attained ; whereupon 
the Chinese fled in every direction. 
Commander Watson of the Modeste, 
who had been stationed in the rear of 
the storming party, succeeded, by great 
efforts, in reaching a forward position, 
with some of his men, before the hill 
was carried; and the main body of 
seamen and marines, as they advanced 
ill support, perceiving its fate, pressed 
round the sides»and inflicted a severe 
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loss on the flying Chinese, the pur- ' 
suit of whom continued until sunset. ' 
During these operations, the other * 
hill was simultaneously carried by 
general sir Hugh Gough and his 
brave troops, in admirable style ; and . 
the rout of the enemy at c\ory point 
was thus complete. No less than 
1000 Chinese were slain on the field 
and in the pursuit, including thirteen 
mandarins ; wiiile the British loss 
was only three killed, and thirty-two 
w’ounded. A similar encampment 
was sought by the English on the fol- 
lowing day seven miles north of Tse- 
kee ; but the fortifications were found 
abandoned, with all the arms and a 
vast quantity of rice and other stores. 
After destroying every tliiiig there 
and at Tse-kec likf*Iy to aid tlie ene- 
my, the whole force re-embarked on 
the 17th, and returned to Ning-po. 
Tliere the news had arrived of the 
emperor of China’s flight from Pekin 
into Tartary ; his celestial majesty 
having previously commanded ‘ his 
dear children of Pe-king to fight to 
the last in defence of tlieir great 
city,’ an injunction vehemently se- 
conded by the bonzes, or priests of 
Buddha. 

On May 8th, on account of in- 
formation received at Tchusan that a 
large Chinese army was at Chapoo, 
the British sliips Phlcgethon and Ne- 
mesis, with troops under sir Hugh 
Gough, and several other vessels (the 
admiral being sir W. Parker), moved 
from Tchusan, and on the Ifith got 
near enough to Chapoo to recon- 
noitre. The line of land from cast 
to west, for a space of three miles, 
and ending at the suburb of the city, 
comprised three separate hills ; tlie 
slopes between were fortified* by field- 
works ; and on the last of the hills, 
next the town, were two batteries, 
about one-third of the way up it, and 
well mounted with guns. In front 
of the town, facing the water, was a 
circular battery of fifteen, and further 
to the westward another of forty-five 
guns, on the sea face. The hills and 
works were literally crammed with 
soldiery. On the 17th the British 


ships moved in, and on the 18th, the 
Cornwallis, Blonde, and Modesto, 
being anchored abreast, and as close 
to the batteries as possible, opened 
their fire. This was, most unac- 
countably, only faintly returned ; and 
the English troops began disembark- 
ing on a fine sandy bay to the east- 
ward. On seeing his men all safe on 
shore, sir Hugh gallantly led them, 
sword-in-hand, straight over tlie 
heights, and soon came upon a cause- 
way leading to the city. Hero the 
Chinese, though thickly crowded, fled 
before the assailants in every direc- 
tion ; and the naval brigade, as soon 
as possible after the move made by 
the troops from the cast, landed at 
the west end of the heights, and 
joined them between the heights and 
the suburbs. Every defence had been 
carried up to this time without the 
sliglitest loss to the English ; but 
about 800 Tartar soldiers, on finding 
escape impossible, and being inspired 
with the belief that their enemies 
would give no quarter, took jiosses- 
sion of a joss-house on the spot, and 
began defending themselves with des- 
peration. It was not until tlie house 
was actually batter*ed xlown upon 
their heads that forty of them 
were taken prisoners, the other 2fi0 
having perislicci to a man ; and the 
British had to lament the loss of 
colonel Tomlinson, of the Iloyal Irisli, 
on the occasion, and eight men of 
the line, with about fifty men and 
officers wounded. I'he Chinese had 
in all 1 1,000 men on the field, one- 
tliird of them Tartars ; and though 
their loss in killed was great, it was 
comparatively small, through tlu’lr 
early and rapid flight. Chapoo is 
the chief seat of the Jajiaii trade ; 
and immense quantities of arms and 
stores were found therein. 

After the necessary delay in de- 
stroying the batteries, magazim^s, 
foundries, barracks, and other public 
buildings, as well as the ordnance, 
arms, and ammunition, the troops 
were re-emharked, May ‘28rd, and 
the expedition arrived on the 29th 
off the Rugged Islands, where it rc- 
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xnained until June 18th; on which most of them by any rather than the 
day it crossed the bar into the Yang- owners. 'I'hc English commandant 
tze-kiang river, to the point where was requested to prevent this, by 
the Woo-sung unites with it, with a giving directions that nothing should 
view to attack the city of Shang-hai. be allowed to pass the gates. Orders 
At this point the Chinese had erected to this effect were at first refused, on 
immense lines of w*orks, and seemed the plea that the inhabitants ought* 
so confident of their ability to repel to come and look after their own • 
the English, that they not only calmly affairs ; and thus these disregarders of 
allowed €hc boats of tlie latter to lay meum and timm were allowed to cany 
down buoys in the night of the Hth, on a most prosperous game of spolia- 
lo guide the ships of war to their tion, every thing rapidly disappearing 
allotted positions of attack, but even before their light fingers. No shops 
cheered, as if encouraging, the crews, were open ; and iiad this continued. 
The squadron had scarcely taken their tlie city would soon have been empty : 
resp(jctivc stations, at daylight on the orders were therefore at length given 
1 Otli, wlieu the batteries opened, and to stop the robbers at the gates, and 
tlu* cannonading was exceedingly not to allow them to climb over the 
heavy on both sides for about two walls. The remedy now became 
hours ; but that of the Chinese be- worse than tlm disease : honest incm 
gcUi then to slacken, and the British were stopped with the thieves, for 
seamen and marines were landed at who was to distinguish between 
once under the fire from the ships, them? Goods out of number accu- 
and actually drove the Chinese from nnilatcd at the guard-house, and the 
their posts, before the troops could office of the officer appointed to 
be disembarked, much less be formed check the system of robbery, was be- 
for advancing. The 1 7th and 18th sieged by claimants to recover their ‘ 
were occupied in silencing several property ; who, on getting an order 
other forts up the river ; and every for it, helped themselves most libc- 
positiou being at length carried, the rally, taking very good care to make 
British entered triumphantly into up for all previous losses ; and rarely 
Shang-hai on the 19th, destroyed at if ever did the true owner become 
once every public building, and deli- possessed of what was justly his. 
verod over the vast granaries of the Coffins, notwithstanding the order, 
government to the Chinese populace, were allowed to pass, until the notice 
'rhe high officers of the city Imd fled . of the sentries was attracted by the 
in the direction of Nanking ; and, quantities of dead bodies carried out 
with the casualties of only two killed, of the town. When their curiosity 
another large town, and no less than at length had prompted them to cx- 
8(>4 heavy guns, seventy-six of them amine one of those depositories, it 
of hnuss, and newly cast, were thus in proved to be full of rolls of silk, 
tli(' possession of the English. crape, and other valuables ! The 

When the troops first entered coffin-artifice failing, other methods 
Shang-hai, scarcely a soul was to be were resorted to by the ever-prolific 
seen. Thousands of private persons minds*of the Chinese thieves. Sevc- 
liad left the city with the function- ral even met their death from the 
arics ; but many families remained sentries, while trying to force their 
simt up in their houses. When, way by them ; one aged rogue, over- 
however, they found that the troops laden with plunder, sank in the ca- 
were peaceable and quiet, they gra- nal ; and many received the penalty 
dually showed themselves, and the of their crimes from the people whom 
rabble sp(?edily commenced a system they were attempting to rob. One 
of plunder. Goods from the de- fellow in particular was found tied to 
sorted houses were henceforth car- a post in the market-place, so tightly 
, ri- ’ of tlie city day and night, bound, that the blood oozed out from 
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bis hands and arms, while his eyes 
were starting from their sockets. 
Another wils lirought to the magis- 
trate’s office, who had been thus 
treated by his captor — a literary gra- 
duate; and it was two hours before 
Uie scoundrel recovered the use of 
his speech. His learned persecutor 
seemed much astonished, and could 
not at all understand why he should 
be accused of cruelty in thus giving 
a thief his due, as the moral law of 
the Chinese allows ; having, as he 
stated, merely executed an act of 
justice, the non-observance of which 
on his own part would subject him to 
the severest censurcj of tin* bonzes. 

Various American and French 
ships, out of mere curiosity, now 
joined tiie British squadron ; though 
it was alleged, by parties ever anxious 
to promote dissension, that the ob- 
ject of tlic intruders was impudently 
to demand all the advantages whicn 
the British were obtaining by a fear- 
ful expenditure of money, if not of 
blood. And here it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the English plan of war 
being based on a desire to convince 
the Chinese that their dispute was 
with the government, and not with 
the people, the defences only of the 
Clliiiiese towns were destroyed, while 
the houses, the temples, and all but 
such public edifices as might be foi^ 
titied against the invaders, were studi- 
ously loft uninjured; the inhabitants 
being at the same time everywhere 
encouraged to return and occupy 
their private possessions. The only 
danger of such a course to the British 
might arise from the interpretation 
put upon it by the Chinese autho- 
rities ; and their avoidance of pitched 
battles, and their ready relinquish- 
ment of town after town, ought al- 
ways to be regarded with suspicion. 
Tile English force was necessarily 
becoming much divided by the sys- 
tem ; and when an unheal climate, 
strange food, and certain privations, 
came to exert their influence, the 
position of the soldiery might be 
alarming. 

After the capture of Sbang-bai the 
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expedition was detained by bad wea- 
ther and other circumstances at Woo- 
sung until the Cth of July ; on which 
day it advanced up the Yang-tze- 
kiang, and on the J4th reached a 
Chinese miliUiry position, built on a 
lange of hills commanding the stream. 
Two batteries, recently erected at 
this point, began opening their tire 
upon the British sliips ; and they 
w'ere not only speedily silenced, but 
taken and destroyed. The fleet was 
detained at this spot for neady a 
week by adverse winds, though some 
of the ships of war during that in- 
terval pushed on, by means of lowing- 
steamers,to Kislian.or ‘ golden island ;* 
w'here the whole armament, amount- 
ing to seventy sail, at length as- 
semlilcd an the 20th of July, and an- 
chored abreast of the city of (Uiin- 
kiang-foo. A reconnoissance having 
been obtained during the same eve- 
ning, the troops were disembarked as 
early as possible on the ensuing morn- 
ing ; and as it was believed a force of 
aOOO Cliinese were at the moment in 
a camp (wliich was visible from hills 
overhanging the river) at about three 
miles’ distance, the right brigade of 
tlie English force was o]*dered to 
move upon it under general lord Sal- 
toun, supported by general Bartley 
with the centre brigade — tlu^ latter 
to cut off* tlie anticipat(?d retreat of 
fugitives from the camp to the city. 
The left brigade, untler general 
Schoedde, lauded on the river-face of 
the city, opposite to the fleet, where 
it was instructed to escalade the 
northern w'all. The Chinese troops 
did not venture to stand the ap- 
proach of their enemies ; but, after 
firing three or four distant volleys 
from their jingalls and rnatchlocks, 
whereby they fruitlessly wasted am- 
munition, they broke and dispersed 
over the country, disappearing in the 
everywdiere abounding jungle. The 
Tartar garrison, however, began a 
heavy* and incessant fire upon the 
left brigade, with every species of 
Chinese ordnance ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the British most gallantly 
escaladed the lofty wall to the ram- 
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parts, every inch of which the Tartars 
disputed, availing themselves, with 
great tact, of their knowledge of the 
localities, to gall their assailants, and 
screen their own men. The centre 
brigade, meanwhile, got into the city 
by blowing open one of the gates j 
but even after the left had received 
this important reinforcement, besides 
parties of seamen and marines, who 
had been landed on the instant that 
the opposition promised to be stub- 
])orn, the garrison prolonged the con- 
test with great bravery for several 
hours. It was approaching to even- 
ing, when the I'artar warriors sud- 
(Itady disappeared to a man ; and, 
as has been found the practice of 
tl»ese Jiired troops, they doubtless 
threw away tlieir arms and military 
habit for that of townsmen, and 
mingled with the peo})le of the city. 
Cliing-kiaiig-foo, four miles in cir- 
cumference, with defensive works in 
liiK* repair (the parapet being so 
thick and solid, that nothing but 
crinnon shot coidd have made any 
impression on it, besides that it was 
flanked everywhere with transverse 
walls), tluireupon fell to the Britisli ; 
and tlic; gatrisan of full 8000 had lost 
forty mandarins (officers) and above 
! 000 inferior men. Tlic Tartar coin- 
man(l(T-in-oliicf, on finding all was 
lost, retired to Ids bouse in the city, 
made bis servants set it on fin% and 
seating himself ii> a chair, remained 
\iutil ho w^as burned to death. His 
l)ri\ate secretary was found, on the 
day following the assault, concealed 
in a garden ; and that functionary, 
on being carried to the ruins of the 
cfunmanders mansion, recognised the 
liaif-consumed body of his master, 
whom lie justly eulogized as (accord- 
ing to eastern notions) one cn the 
most valiant of men. Colonel Driver,, 
captain Collinson, and lieutenant 
fdhhons, of the army, and major 
Cuiacke, of the marines* were killed, 
on the part of the English, and nu- 
merous other officers were wounded ; 
and the expedition, after leaving a 
competent garrison in the captured 
eity, soon moved up the majestic 


Yang-tze-kiang, headed by the admi- 
ral’s flag-ship, Cornwallis, and an- 
chored off Nanking, forty miles above 
Ching-kiaiig-foo. 

That ancient Chinese capital, as 
large as London, and containing more 
than a million of inhabitants, is si* 
tiiated three miles from the river, 
but is connected therewith by nu- 
merous fine canals; the land ap- 
proach to its lofty walls and four 
gates being along broad causeways 
raised above the mar&lies and rice- 
grounds, amidst which the city 
is situated. The British squadron 
lost no time in preparations for bom- 
barding it, A large division of the 
army, under lord Saltoun, landed to 
the west of the city, August 12th, 
and took up a position on a hill half 
a mile distant from the walls ; and 
this movement had no sooner been 
made, than it became generally r\i- 
moured that the citizens had resohed 
not to provoke the destruction of 
their property by resistance. The 
truth of‘ this statement was soon dis- 
covered by the silence of the guns of 
tlie garrison, whose force amounted to 
about 14,000 Chinese and Tartars, 
W'hile that of the assailants, military 
and naval, was under 4000 ; and in 
an hour after lord Saltoun’s advance, 
a flag of truce arrived at the ship of 
the British plenipotentiary, sir Hen- 
ry Pottinger, praying for a cessation 
of hostilities. The assault on Nan- 
king, therefore, which had beorii de- 
signed for tlie 18th, was postponed ; 
and on the I6tli, throe high imperial 
commissioners arrived from ‘ his ce- 
lestial majesty,* Yee-king (one of the 
royal liouse), Elipo, and Gnu, to offer 
terms of peace. They speedily com- 
raunic^ltcd to the plenipotentiary the 
powers with which they were invest- 
ed ; visits of ceremony accordingly 
took place ; and, after various con- 
ferences, the conditions of a treaty of 
amity were signed, in the presence of 
the admiral and general, and of many 
t)ther. British' officers. Copies of 
those conditions were immetllatel^ 
transmitted to Pekin, to which capi- 
tal the emperor had returned from 
. 2 
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his flight; and on the 26th of Au- 
gust (1842), the war with China was 
solemnly closed by the last signature 
of the treaty being placed thereto, on 
board the steam-frigate Queen, in 
the Yang-tze-kiang river, off Nan- 
-king, bj^ general sir Henry Pottingcr, 
the British plcnipotentiar 3 ^ The 
terms are briefly these : 1 , China to 
pay 21,000,000 dollars (six millions 
sterling), as the expenses of the war ; 

2, the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shang-liai, to 
be thrown open to British merchants, 
and to have resident English consuls ; 

3, the island of Hong-Koiig to be 
ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain ; 

4, all English prisoners to be released ; 

5, an amnesty to be granted to all 
Chinese subjects whom the British 
may have compelled to serve under 
them ; 6, correspondence to he con- 
ducted on terms of perfect ccjiiality 
among the officers of both govern- 
ments (thus abolishing the Chinese 
rude practice of styling all foreigners, 
and treating them as barbarians). It 
is probable, beyond these articles, 
that stipulations have been made for 
the continual residence of a minister 
at Pekin, to protect British persons 
and interests. 

All true lovers of their country", 
Englishmen of course we mean, were 
gratified to receive intelligence that a 
war, begun without the usual show 
of justice on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, was thus brought to a close. 
Peace itself, not the results and con- 
ditions of peace, pleased such men ; 
who, feeling the gains were ill-gotten, 
and likely to share ti)e fate of similar 
acquisitions, felt relieved from the 
expectation of hearing by each suc- 
cessive India mail, that our gallant 
soldiers had been afresh engaged in 
putting to deatli, rather than defeat- 
ing, an unskilful, helpless rabble. 
No longer would they be sickened 
by seeing the brethren and successors 
in arms of those who stemmed the 
tide of battle at Albuera or Waterloo, 
sweeping away with cannon or h^o- 
net, crowds of soldiery less gifted 
with courage than European womeh ; 


and no more would they be obliged 
to read, that after a day of slaughter, 
a corporal and half a doZfen privates 
composed the total loss on the Bri- 
tish side. God forbid we should be 
thought to wish the death of our 
countrymen ; yet it must bo con- 
fessed that the very disparity of effec- 
tive power which existed between 
the two national forces — the verj^ se- 
curity with wdiich our cool and prac- 
tised soldiery w^cre able to direct their 
means of destruction upon our ene- 
mies — the very consciousness of might 
— fatal, confident, irresistible might — 
could not but give poignancy to the 
feeling, tliat this tremendous marlii- 
nery was being made an engine of 
evil — was enforcing wrong upon a 
monstrously ill-treated nation. The 
only source of pleasure in reflecting 
j on what has been done, is found 
in the recollection that the Bri- 
tish assailants constantly remem- 
bered mercy; that they allowdl no 
rapine, nothing of that licence usual 
tosoldiei's when tlietow^ns of an ene- 
my fall to them ; that, in this respect, 
they warred like Christian men ; and 
that such conduct (originating as it 
did, in a conscious feeling that the 
injustice was, at the opening of the 
contest, all on the assailants’ side), 
may he the means, under God's pro- 
vidence, ever ready to bring good 
out of evil, of arresting the attention 
of the heathen Chinese to a disin- 
terestedness and moderation wliich 
tiiey will recognize as among the 
fruits of a purer faith than their 
own. 

As respects the offensive effect of 
the British conquest of China upon 
the minds of the Chinese people and 
government, we may sit down satis- 
fied tftat, from habit, they will soon 
forget all concerning the affair. They 
are in fact a nation of babies in com- 
j^rison to Europeans ; and after a 
few fits of passion about what has 
been done (in which they teay, per- 
haps, do ns a little intentional mis- 
chief), they will quietly conform to 
the terms allowed them. They in- 
deed evinced a spirit of revenge be- 
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fore the pacification was effectually 
arranged, tliough the emperor him- 
self had signed the treaty ; for, in the 
month of December, scarcely four 
montiis after the suspension of hosti- 
lities, a formidable not broke out in 
tlie neighbourhood of Canton, which 
soon extended itself to the foreign 
factories. The immediate cause was 
the irregular conduct of the crews of 
some English vessels, who had been 
allowed to go ashore in numbers 
without any officer to control them. 
'I'lie mob had been previously ex- 
cited by certain anti-British partisans ; 
and, soon quitting the sailors, whose 
blows tliey could ill parry, they 
nisi led to tlie flagstaff of the English 
factory, and after destroying the flag, 
brok(‘ into and plundered the build- 
ings, and then burned them to the 
ground. Happily the steamer Pro- 
serpine, having on board sir Hugh 
(iough, arrived at the juncture at 
(/anton, and tlie rioting ceased. Sir 
Henry Pottinger had just previously 
discovered that more than a hundred 
BritishsubjcctSjWho had been wrecked 
in the ship Nerbudda and the brig 
Ann, in September, 1841, and March, 
1842, on the coast of Formosa, had, 
on the inkant of their lauding, been 
]>ut to deatli by the Chinese authori- 
ties of the island, and, as those func- 
tionaries alleged, by command of the 
iMuperor. The Canton riot having 
been mainly caused by the carcless- 
iK ss of English ships’ officers, it could 
not, ill justice, be made a charge 
against the Chinese governmen4 sore 
as the nation was at the time, through 
its recent beating ; but the plenipo- 
tentiary very properly issued a pro- 
clamation concerning the atrocious 
treatment of the wrecked mariners, 
wlierein he demanded that the local 
authorities, who had led to the coui; 
mission of the enormity, should be 
degraded and condignly punished, 
and that, their property being con- 
fiscated, proceeds should be; given 
ove r to the officers of tlie British go- 
vernment, for the relief and support 
of the families of those who had been 
thus mercilessly put to death. A 


threat of a renewal of hostilities was 
held out, in case the demand should 
not be acceded to ; but it was well 
known that the emperor would not 
dare refuse compliance. 

Since every thing relative to a state 
so little known to us as the most atix 
cient one of CxIthay (see vol, i, o) ' 
is highly interesting, we wdll con- 
clude with a few extracts from the 
published and unpublished materials 
towards a History of Cliina, with 
which some of the officers of the re- 
cent expedition have furnished us. 
The following is part of a letter from 
a young officer of lord Saltoun’s divi- 
sion, and, though written with that 
flippancy in which young men too 
much indulge, it aflbrds, we are as- 
sured, an accurate picture. ‘The re- 
giment has been on board some time ; 
but I was left on shore with lord Sal- 
toun. 1 have seen wonderful sights. 
One day wo made a party, and rode 
to a large joss-liouse, said to have be- 
longed to (Confucius. (This is a joke 
of the young officer.) At the eii- ‘ 
trance, on each side, instead of^ an 
avenue of trees, were huge elephants 
and wild betists, roughly hewn out of 
blocks of marble, and some of them 
beautiful, but of immense height and 
size. They are supposed to be thiire 
as guardians of the road. We ad- 
vanced to three bridges, alongside oi 
each other, built of marble ; and pass- 
ing them, wc came to three long flights 
of steps, at the top of whicli were 
three large doors, wfithin which we 
saw an enormous tortoise simporting 
a very handsome tomb. There is 
nothing wonderful in the temple it- 
self, the length of which wc found 
to be seventy-five paces, by thirty-five 
broad.* Behind, on the hill, is a large 
garden ; but wc did not examine it, 
the sun being a trifle too hot. We 
were present at a great meeting be- 
tween the plenipotentiary and the 
mandarins. We had to go in full 
uniform, which we found rather warm. 
A joss-house had been fitted up for 
the dccasion with banners and cloth ; 
but I did not admire the taste of them. 
We entered through a large square 
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court, in each corner of which was 
a Cliinese band of music,* consisting 
of six performers in each ; the 
noise tney made was dreadful, 
beating small gongs, and blowing a 
great thing like our coach-iiorns. 
We then passed through liles of 
Tartar soldiers, looking very sulky 
at us, having their banners tied to 
their backs, and swearing never to 
desert them. We made them sing 
another song at Ching-Kiang-foo. 
In the next apartment wc were as- 
sailed by the same kind of music. 
Tljc officers in full dress, and the 
mandarins in their superb silk dresses, 
with red, blue, and white buttons, 
was rather an imposing sight. Tlie 
plenipotentiary was stj;ated, taking 
tea, and talking, through the inter- 
preter, with the mandarins in attend- 
ance. I wras scarcely witliin this 
apartment, when a mandarin took 
me by the arm, and led me into 
another room ; and having brought 
in a chair, he proceeded to pull up 
a large curtain, and then introduced 
me into a room, wdiere all our fel- 
lows were hard at work with tea and 
sweetmeats. I took my place, and, 
being very thirsty, found the green 
tea delicious. There was nothing on 
the table but sweetmeats and pre- 
served fruits, and sponge-cakes— all 
excellent. On coming out, I was 
greatly annoyed by the curiosity of 
the people leading them to paw ray 
wings and lace ; but I was relieved 
by the striking up of the band of the 
18th, when all ran off to hear it. 
They seemed especially charmed with 
the big drum. Our next trip was to 
the celebrated porcelain tower of 
Nanking* Wc went up a creek, in a 
Chinese boat, and first got sight of 
it w'ithin a few hundred yards. It is 
really very beautiful. Its height is 
about 160 feet, and it is divided into 
nine stones. The colours of the 
porcelain are green, yellowi and red. 
Up we got to the top, and drank die 
queen’s health ’with abundance of 
honours. We had a fine view of the 
town, which, unless from some ele- 
vation, cannot be'seen, on account of 


the height of the walls, which in 
some places is fifty feet.’ 

The following is from aiptain 
Bingham. ^ All the women I saw 
about Tchusan had small feet. High 
and low, rich and poor, all more or 
less follow the custom ; and when 
you see a large or natural-sized foot, 
you may depend upon it the pos- 
sessor is not of true Chinese blood, 
but is either of Tartar extraction, or 
belongs to the tribes tluit live and 
have their being on the waters. The 
Tartajr ladies, however, arc falling 
into this Chinese habit of distortion, 
as the accompanying edict of the 
emperor proves. For know, good 
people, you must not dress as you 
like in China : you must follow the 
habits and customs of your ancestors, 
and wear your winter and summer 
clothing as the emperor, or one of 
the six boards, shall direct. Tartar 
ancestors did not compress their feet, 
neither must their iWtar descend- 
ants. Let us now see what the 
emperor says about little feet, on 
finding that they were coming into 
vogue among the undeformed daugli- 
ters of the Mantchows. Not only 
does lie attack the little feet, but the 
large Chinese sleevei5 which were 
creeping into fashion at court. Tliore- 
forc, to clu^ck tliese misdemeanours, 
the usual Cliinese remedy was vc- 
sorttid to, and a flaming edict launched 
denouncing tlicni ; threatening tlie 
‘ heads of the families with <iograda- 
tion and punishment,’ if they did not 
put u stop to such gross illegalities ; 
and his celestial majesty further go(\s 
on, and tells the fair ones ‘that by 
persisting in their vulgar habits, they 
will debar themselves from tht? pos- 
sibility of being selected as ladies of 
honour for the inner palace, at the 
approaching presentation.’ * 

The following notes are from lord 
Jocelyn’s * Six Months with the Chi- 
nese Expedition.’ * The squadron 
now sailed in diflerent diwtions 
along the Tartar and Pechelee coasts, 
whilst we ran over in the Volage to 
Marichoo Tartary. This country is 
tributary to both China and Japan, 
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byt appears more dependant on the 
latter ; the men are remarkably ath- 
letic, tall, and jealous of their women, 
and the country not unlike parts of 
the western coast of Scotland. Tiiey 
seemed to live chiefly on vej^etables, 
varied at times by puppy’s flesh : in 
many of the houses 'we found tliese 
little creatures fattening for their 
fate ; for although they have plenty 
of bullocks, they employ them only 
for agricultural purposes ; and all 
through China and along this coast, 
milk, the principal article of diet 
among European peasantry, is not 
used. We remarked that the Chi- 
nese at Tchusan laughed immode- 
rately at our soldiers milking the 
goats ; as they think it unnatural that 
men should drink the milk of ani- 
mals, However, the Tartars to the 
westward are said by travellers to 
live entirely on the milk obtained 
from the camel ; so this must be a 
[»eculiarity of the people of Man- 
clioo, derived from the Chinese. We 
found the most useful articles of 
barter here were the brass buttons on 
a naval jacket, the worth of one be- 
ing estimated far higher than a Spa- 
nish dollar, of which they did not 
seem at* flrst to comprehend the 
valiie ; for a button, kindly furnished 
me from the jacket of a friend, I 
became the owner of a slieep and 
some poultry, and I suspect botli 
purchaser and seller were equally 
{jroud of their ability at barter.’ ‘ On 
tlie following day some mandarins 
came olf' to the ship, and breakfasted 
with the admiral. It was surprising 
to see the enormous quantity of food 
they devoured ; and one, wlio was of 
an immense size, weighing upwards 
of thirty stone, upon being questioned 
as to his powers of consumption, ac- 
knowledged, with a degree of vanity, 
that a slieep was his ordinary allow- 
ance for three days; nor did he 
seem at all satisfied with iiis morn- 
ing meal. The Chinese, like the 
natives of India, esteem size and 
bulk; as they*.imagino such an ex- 
terior a sign of wealth and power, 
and respect it accordingly 1 The 


Chinese have a saying in their lan- 
guage, ‘a mob of people is more 
dangerous than a troop of wild 
beasts and their manner of treating 
these popular demonstrations is wor- 
thy of attention — the police have 
strict orders never to interfere, as 
they conceive that difficulties are , 
more likely to arise from meddling 
with, than benefits to accrue from 
suppressing them by force. Tliere 
was an extraordinary instance of this 
at Canton only a few years since, 
when the opposition to the opium- 
trade first broke out. The people 
refused to admit the soldiers to search 
their houses, and, forming themselves 
into parties or trades, barricadoed 
the streets. ^ The government imme- 
diately gave in, and the military made 
no further attempts at the time. It 
is not above twenty years since the 
emperor himself was attacked in the 
palace at Pekin by a band of ruffians, 
who entered the precincts, forcing 
him to head his guards for protec- 
tion. This shows that the power of. 
this empire is on no firmer base than 
that of other Eastern nations, and is 
liable to be disturbed at any time by 
the people, when they may hav<i 
acquired a knowledge of their 
strength.* His lordship mentions the 
beauty of the country about Singa- 
pore. ‘ The winds w^ere light and 
variable until the 21st, when we 
made the land, and entered the 
straits of Singapore, running along 
by the coast of Malacca. The rich- 
ness of the scene extends even to 
the water’s edge, where the bright 
trees of ail descriptions dip their 
liranches in the waves, and the sweet 
and spicy odours render fragrant the 
air from the neighbouring shore ; 
whilst, in the background, runs a line 
of broken mountains, of which 
Mount Ophir is the highest in the 
range. Mount Ophir, from its name 
and gold-mines, gives a degree of 
interest to the traveller, in shape it 
resembles Mount Vesuvius, and for 
many miles at its base stretches a 
tract of forest, inhabited by wild 
beasts, and by men even more savage 
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than the animals themselves. Tlie 
mines have been worked at a distant 
period upon a much larger scale than 
at present ; the only people who 
now follow the trade being a few 
Chinese and Portuguese, upon whom 
yie chiefs of the tribes levy a species 
of black mail, in return for the pro- 
tection they afford. At the outskirts 
of the tow'ii of Singapore, they have 
built a joss-house, or temple, which, 
at the time of our first arrival, was 
scarcely finished. Some of the carv- 
ing of the woodwork in and around 
the building is beautiful, and cut 
with great taste and care ; hut the 
huge and ungainly figures of devils 
and dragons, which stand in threat- 
ening attitudes around the altars, 
give a grotesque appearance to a 
place of worship, that is found in no 
other religion but that of the Buddhs. 
Placed between a blue and red devil, 
standing upwards of six feet high 
each, sits the figure of the queen 
of heaven — a gilded image, richly 
• dressed in embroidered China silks: 
this seemed to be tlie great object 
of tlieir adoration ; whilst, on a high 
carved altar in front, were sticks of 
incense, burning in little pots filled 
with earth. The exterior of the 
building was tiled witii green and 
blue porcelain, and the edges of the 
roofs were ornamented with carving 
in the shapes of animals, monsters, 
and flowers ; each gable-end, curling 
upwards, was deeply cut, like the 
cornice-work upon a Grecian pillar; 
and the whole, from the varied and 
gaudy colouring, and the high polls!), 
had a novel and pleasing eflect to 
the eye. Since I have seen many 
of the temples and houses of the 
Chinese, the paintings on tlie old 
china imported into Kngland struck 
me as the best delineations of the 
buildings and figures of these extra- 
ordinary people ; and it is wonderful 
how correct they are in the main 
features.’ His lordship’s notice of 
the Cliinese opium-eaters serves to 
illustrate our opening observation. 
‘ One of the objects at this place, that 
I had the curiosify to visit, was the 


opium-smoker in his heaven ; and 
certainly it is a most fearful sight, 
although perhaps not so degrading 
to the eye as the drunkard from 
spirits — lowered to the level of the 
brute, and wallowing in his filth. 
The idiot-smile and death-like stu- 
por, however, of the opium de- 
bauchee, has something far more 
awful to the gaze than tlie bestiality 
of the latter. The rooms wliere 
they sit and smoke are surrounded 
by wooden couches, with places for 
the head to rest upon, and generally 
a side-room is devoted to gambling. 
The pipe is a reed of about an inch 
in diameter, and the aperture in tjie 
bowl for the admission of tiie opium 
is not larger than a pin’s head. Tiie 
drug is prepared with some kind of 
conserve, and a very small portion is 
sufficient to charge it, one or two 
whiffs being the utmost that can bo 
inhaled from a single pipe ; and tlie 
smoke is taken into the lungs as 
from the hookah in India. On a 
beginner, one or two pipes will have 
an effect ; but an old stager will con- 
tinue smoking for hours. At the 
head of each couch is placed a small 
lamp, as fire must be, held to the 
drug during the process of inhaling ; 
and, from the difficulty of filling and 
properly lighting the pipe, there is 
generally a person who waits upon 
the smoker to perform the office. A 
few days of this luxury, when taken 
to excess, will give a pallid and hag- 
gard look to tlie face ; and a few 
months, or even weeks, will change 
the strong and healthy man into lit- 
tle better than an idiot skeleton. 
The pain they suffer when deprived 
of the drug after long habit, no lan- 
guage can express; and it is only 
when to a certain degree under its 
influence, that their faculties are 
alive. In tlie houses devoted to their 
ruin, these infatuated people may be 
seen at nine o’clock in the evening, 
in all. the different stages. Some 
entering, half distracted, to feed the 
craving appetite they had been 
obliged to subdue during the day ; 
others laughing and talking wildly 
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under the effects of a first y)ipe ; ] 
whilst the couches around are fillrd 
with their different occupants, who 
]ic languid, with an idiot smile upon 
their countenance, too much under 
the influence of the drug to care for 
passing events, and fast merging to 
the wished-for consummation. The 
last scene in this tragic play is gene- 
rally a room in the rear of the build- 
ing, a species of dead-house, where 
lie stretched those who have passed 
into the state of bliss which the 
opium-smoker madly seeks — an em- 
hlem of tlie long sleep to which he is 
blindly hurrying.’ [Ought Cltmtian 
inercluuits to labour for wealth by 
providing tlie means for such orgies 
as these ! Ought Englishmen tluis 
to contend to deserve that name of 
‘ barbarians,’ which the Chinese so 
freely bestow upon tlicm ?] When 
the Ih'itish had arrived to land and 
take Tcluisau, * During the whole of 
that night (says lord J.) the shore 
presented a most beautiful spectacle, 
the hills around and suburbs appear- 
ing a moving mass of variegated 
light. In China, no individual ever 
moves out at night without painted 
lanterns, carrying them in their 
hands, of on* siu^rt bamboos. By 
tlieir help we could perceive that 
crowds were busy throwing up some 
more of their wnetched einbank- 
iiients, and placing gingalls and fresh 
guns in position.’ When the place 
had been evacuatc^d, ‘ At last (con- 
tinues lus lordship) we came to the 
cliumpin’s (admirars) hotise : the 
gates leading to the entrance-yard 
were painted with huge ungainly 
ligures, denoting, they said. Justice 
and Punishment. On one side w^as 
the room of Justice ; and thumb- 
screws and rattans were seen lying 
about. The path to the inner apart- 
ment, called the ‘ Hall of Ancestors,"’ 
kiy through an open court, round 
which were the offices of the govern- 
ment clerks. Some letters and pa- 
l>ers half-finished, showed the liuste 
with which they had evacuated the 
town. Passing through the court, 
W'e entered a guardhouse, which led 


again to a trcllised walk, at the south 
end of which was the hall. Here, 
on the couches, were the pipes half- 
smoked, and the little cups filled with 
the un tasted tea ; cloaks, mandarins’ 
caps, and swords, lay about in con- 
fusion. Following up our search, - 
we at last came to the apartments oP 
the ladies : these rooms were curi- 
ously furnished, and strewn with 
clothes of all descriptions, and for 
all purposes. Silks, fans, china, 
little shoes, crutches, and paint-pots 
— the articles of a Chinese lady’s 
toilet — lay tossed in a sad and tell- 
tale mtlce ; and many of the fairy 
shoes were appropriated by ns as 
lawful loot* (Bengalee for plunder). 
The following is lord J.’s description 
of some houses of the town of Ting- 
hae-heeri. ‘ The interior of some of 
the houses w'as found beautifully fur- 
nished* and carved : one that is now 
inhabited by tlie governor, and is 
believed to liavc been the property 
of a literary character, was, when 
fii*st opened, the wonder and adniira- . 
tioii of all. The different apart- 
ments open round the centre court, 
which is neatly tiled ; the doors, 
window-frames, and pillars, that sup- 
port the pent-roof, are carved in the 
most chaste and delicate style ; and the 
interiors of the ceilings and wainscots 
are lined with fretwork, which it must 
have required the greatest care and 
nicety to have executed. The furni- 
ture was in the same keeping, denoting 
a degree of taste which the Chinese 
have not in general credit for with 
us. Tlie bcd-placcs in the sleeping 
apartrntmts of the ladies were large 
dormitories, for they can hardly be 
called beds : at one corner of the room 
is a separate chamber, about eiglit feet 
square, and the same in height ; the 
exterior of this is usually painted red, 
carved and gilt; the entrance is 
through a circular aperture, three feet 
in diameter, with sliding panels ; in 
the interior is a couch of large pro- 
portions, covered with a soft mat, 
and having thick curtains of manda- 
rin silk ; the inside of the bed is po- 
lished and painted/ and a little chair 
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and table are the remaining furniture 
of this extraordinary dormitory. Many 
of the public buildings excited groat 
astonishment among those who fan- 
cied tliey were in a half-barbarous 
country. Their public arsenals were 
found stocked with weapons of every 
description, placed with the greatest 
neatness and regularity in tlieir dif- 
ferent compartments ; the clothes for 
the soldiers were likewise ticketed, 
labelled, and packed in large presses ; 
and the arrows, which, from their 
size and strength, drew particular 
attention, were carefully and sepa- 
rately arranged. To each arsenal is 
attached a fire-engine, similar to 
those used in our own country. The 
government-pawnbroker’s shop was 
also a source of interest ; in it were 
found dresses and articles of every 
kind, evidently belonging to the up- 
per as well as to the lower classes, — 
for many of the furs here taken were 
of valuable descriptions ; each article 
had the owner’s name attached, and 
the date of its being pawned : this is 
one of the plans of the local govern- 
ment for raising supplies. Very feir 
women were found in any of the 
houses, although, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, whole families of *Cliine3e 
were then residing in tiictown, locked 
up in their dwellings, and were not 
discovered until the ulterior occupa- 
tion of the city by the troops for win- 
ter-quarters. All the women we saw 
here had the little feet which, to the 
south, are generally the appendage 
of the liigher orders, and made use 
of a crutch when walking. Many of 
the silks taken in the houses of man- 
darins and people of wealtii, were of 
the finest textures and covered with 
magnificent embroideries.* Tjie ti- 
mid character of the main body of 
the Chinese people is thus shown. 
‘ As I walked one evening during 
this period from a temple where I 
had been on duty, with the adjutant- 
general, my path lay alongside a tank, 
on the border of which a sentry was 
posted to protect the magistrate^ 
office, lie had under his charge a 
Chinese prisoner, seized for some 


slight offence. Having passed on to 
the office, 1 remarked, on my re- 
turn, in an hour’s time, the same sen- 
try looking anxiously in the water, 
and liis charge missing ; casting my 
eyes in the same direction, 1 saw a 
man’s head and long tail floating in 
the tank, whicli was scarcely knee- 
deep. The prisoner must have 
been so terrified at the ordeal to be 
undergone, that he sprang from the 
sentry’s cliarge into the water ; and 
he ‘ not conceiving (to use his own 
expression) that the man would or 
could drown himself, left him there 
to cool.’ So determined and frighten- 
ed, however, at the new barbarian 
lawgivers, had the poor man hecji, 
that he must have held his head under 
the water until life was n<^arly ex- 
tinct ; for when taken out, although 
medical aid was immediately procured, 
not the slightest symptom of anima- 
tion was apparent.’ Tlie interior of 
the isle of Tchasan is thus described ; 

* After traversing for some miles a 
luxuriant sea of paddy fields, the 
way wound up the side of the moun- 
tains, through a lonely pass ; the 
path here was cut into easy flights of 
steps ; and these passages, which are 
numerous through the whole island, 
are all formed in the same manner. 
Tlie surrounding hills were covered 
with the tea plant, cotton, dwarf oak, 
and a species of arbutus, rich with 
its red fruits; whilst their lofty sum- 
mits towered on liigh, clad in the 
bright green pasture. The long val- 
leys seen from the ascent, strctclied 
from the mouths of the different 
ravines, some lost in the many wind- 
ings in the hills, whilst others again 
swept down to tlie sea-shore, laden 
with their luxuriant crops of rice, 
bending to the morning breeze ; and 
far away over the curious build- 
ings of Tinghae, the British fleet 
lay anchored" on the sleeping water. 
Here and there, as if dropped at 
random upon tlie sides of the hills, 
W'ere clumps of .fine trees; and, 
peeping throgigb their thick foliage, 
the roofs of houses and temples di- 
versified the scene. Amongst many 
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of the beautiful groves of trees which 
here invite tiie wanderer to repose, 
spots are selected as the resting-places 
of mortality ; and, gazing on these 
tranquil scenes, where the sweet ! 
clematis and other fragrant flowers > 
help to decorate the last liome of 
man, the most careless eye cannot 
fail to mark the beauties of the 
grave. Our halting-places were ge- 
nerally in the temples ; and the vil- 
lages supplied us with provisions. 
The Chinese, so far as these joss- 
houses are concerned, show very 
little respect for their religion. 
Amongst themselves tliey put them 
to the same purpose as we did for 
our troops; and mandarins and* tra- 
vellers of all descriptions, use them 
as* caravansaries on their journeys ; 
the mandarins, indeed, if their rank 
is superior to the joss’s, as a god, even 
place the latter outside the building 
during their sojourn.’ The kindly 
disposition of the Loo Choo people 
is briefly mentioned by lord Jocelyn, 

* 1 may here mention/ says his lord- 
ship, ‘an occurrence wliich shows the 
character of some, at least, of the 
inliaijitantsof the Chinese seas in the 
brightest colours. One of the tran- 
sports, called* the Indian Oak, had 
been sent from Tchusaii in the inontli 
of July, or beginning of August, with 
tlie letters of the expedition, and was 
inifortUTiately wrecked on the coast 
of Great Loo Choo, which island 
captain Ilasil Hall describes in one 
of his hooks. Luckily for the wrecked 
mariners, they fell into the hands of 
good Samaritans; for the kindness 
(»f the natives exceeded all that 
has hitherto been known. They 
stood on the beacli ready to receive 
them with open arras, changed their 
drippiijg clothes for their own, 
lirought them into their Imuscs and 
fed them, and not content with this; 
wandered along the coast, endeavour- 
ing to pick up the articles washed 
from the vessel, arid returning them 
to tlie right owners ; who all declare 
that they do not believe a single 
nail of the vessel that was driven on 
shore was appropriated by a native 


without permission ! Their greatest 
anxiety was to send home the remains 
to queen Victoria ; and at length 
they decided upon building a junk 
out of iier relics, to send to Kngland, 
as they said, to her majesty,’ This 
junk actually arrived subsequently at 
Tchusaii ; and we must say we hope * 
the British nation will aflbrd its ut- 
most protection to a race so truly 
Christian in cpnduct, whatever may 
he their religious faith, as the Loo 
Choo people- 

We must, while on the subject of 
Cliina, speak of the settlement of 
Macao. Tiie town of Macao (pro- 
nounced Macaiv) is still regarded as 
a Portuguese territory by the Portu- 
guese, though not so by tiie Chinese, 
It is in China, and situated at the 
southern point of the Canton river, 
eighty miles from Canton by sea. It 
is built on a low sandy promontory 
stretching southward from the island 
of Macao, w hich is divided by a nar- 
row channel from the larger island of 
Kiang-shan-hieii. The town extends 
across the central part of the penin- 
sula from east to west,^^d has regu- 
lar but narrow streetir There are 
some churches and convents (Portu- 
guese) in it ; but a wall built by the 
Chinese across the isthmus, is care- 
fully guarded hy that people, who 
will not suffer Europeans to pass it. 
The harbour, being on the side away 
from Canton, though safe, is rarely 
used ; so that, though the Portuguese 
boast of having had Macao as a set- 
tlement 200 years, they have gra- 
dually neglected it, imsomuch tliat the 
rocky island of Lintin, thirty miles 
north-east of the town, up tlie river 
or SBstuary, now receives the vessels 
before^ they proceed to Canton, and 
has engrossed the large opium smug- 
gling trade of Macao. In proof that 
the Portuguese have no real sove- 
reignty at Macao, they pay to tlie 
Chinese an annual ground rent of 500 
taels, and a tax upon all shipping; 
while mandarins periodically examine 
their Torts. One of that order also 
resides continually in the town, and 
is in fact the spy and governor t he 
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rules the Chinese in Macao^ 35,000 
in number, and leaves to the set* 
tiers, amounting to less than 5000, 
including slaves and a few English, 
the privilege of ruling themselves. 
The opium for the Chinese market is 
^solely procured from the Anglo- 
-Indian territory ; that of Patna and 
Benares is made into small cakes, and 
that of Malwa (exported from Bom- 
bay) into balls. It being a great 
object to be first in the market, the 
drug is conveyed in fast-sailing clip- 
pers to Lin tin, where the cargoes are 
transferred to receiving-ships, station- 
ed at well-known positions on the 
coast of China. These sliips are 
always effectively manned and armed, 
to enable them to resist any sudden 
attack, either by mandarins or the 
pirates tliat rove about this coast in 
great numbers. They for the most 
part lie at anclior some miles from 
b^nd, and at stations where tlie Clu- 
ncse opium-merchant, from long 
habit, is able to find them. Here 
they are always certain of obtain- 
ing a ready sale for ihc pernicious 
drug, and s^^irices whicli at times 
repay the dnginal purcliaser many 
hundreds per cent. No credit being 
given, tlie purchases are made by the 
Chinese with ready money — an ad- 
ditional incitement to the Anglo- 
Indian merchant to continue the 
trade. 

The following letter from the rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff to William Mathic- 
son, esq., gives what may be regarded, 
from the writer’s knowledge of China 
and the Ciiinesc, an accurate pros- 
pect of the advantages to be expected 
by British traders from the late con- 
quests, ‘ Tchusan, October 28, 1B42. 
Dear sir: The six millions pf the 
first instalment have been duly re- 
ceived from the commissioners, who 
intend, if possible, to discharge the 
three millions of Ilong merchants’ 
debts at Canton, and then to take 
two years for paying the remaining 
twelve millions. Stmng-hai has already 
recovered from the shock ; Niiig|)o 
is reviving; and Tinghae, in this 
island, is at present in a more flourish- 


ing condition than it was before the 
capture — so much for the beneficial 
change. There are at present six 
merchant vessels, mostly brigs, in this 
harbour, busily at work to dispose of 
their cargoes. 

‘ Tliere can be no doubt that the 
commerce to this part of the world 
will soon be considerable, if our 
mercbanls will not overstock tlie 
markets by overtrading on too san- 
guine expectations. Of the new ports 
yon will already have heard. Shang- 
hai, the only emporium for central 
China, and enabled by inland com- 
munication by water to transport 
goods with case, oflers tiie largest 
prospect for imports of cotton and 
woollen manufactures. It will fur- 
nish, in return, raw silk of tiic best 
description, some green teas, and also 
a few silk and cotton manufactures 
that arc still in demand in England, 
or are carried in English and Ameri- 
can bottoms to South America. How- 
ever, the resources of this emporium 
remain still to be developed ; and 
judging from the favourable situation, 
and the present extensive maritime 
native titidc it now enjoys, it will be 
our largest port for importations. 
Ningpo lias considerable Capital at 
command — will furnish us with green 
teas, and some raw silk — take off our 
hands a good deal of cotton goods and 
woollens — and also receive in mode- 
rate quantities Straits produce, for 
which Slmng-hai is, however, tlie 
principal mart, 

' Fu tchoo, the metropolis of Fokcen, 
furnishes our black teas, and will, 
therefore, have the largest exporta- 
tion of our trade, and take in return 
principally raw cotton, and a few 
mainiiactures for home consumption. 
To this place I have myself been ap- 
pointed, and shall proceed to the 
town within a few days, if I have 
not to remain during the winter here 
in the magistracy^ 

* Amoy will be a regular depot for 
every thing. It will furnish us with 
the cheaper kinds of black teas that 
grow on the coast ; hemp, camphor, 
and sugarcandy from Formosa ; and 
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a great quatitity of sundries, such as 
umbrellas, ahinn, and coarse china- 
waro for the Indian market ; and will 
take almost every thing in exchange, 
(for the merchants of that city arc tlie 
carriers of China,) but principally raw 
cotton. — So much may be said in 
general. The particulars will be 
known very soon. Wishing you most 
sincerely every blessing ifrom the 
Father of all good and perfect gifts, 

1 have tlje honour to call myself, dear 

sir, vour obliged— C haiiles Gutz- 
* 1 ® 

LM'F. 

Persecution of the Damascene 
.Irws. — A catliolic priest, named 
Tligmaso, of llie capuchin order, wlio 
had lived thirty-three years at Da- 
mascus, disappeared suddenly in Fe- 
bruary, 1840, together with his ser- 
vant, under strong suspicion of hav- 
ing been murdered. Shortly after- 
wards, a charge was preferred against 
the Jews of the city, that the monk 
had been immolated by them to ob- 
tain his blood for the feast of un- 
leavened bread, A Jew, by trade a 
barber, aged 20, was apprehended, 
father Thomaso having been last seen 
at his house ; and after being sub- 
j(Tted for tliree days to the torture, 
lie accused seven of the most wealthy 
inhabitants of Damascus (Jews), as 
having been concerned in the mur- 
der. Tlic merchants were imme- 
diately seized ; two of them died un- 
der the torture ; the remaining five 
saved their lives by admitting the 
truth of the charge. The conse- 
fpicnce was an extensive persecution 
of the Jews by authority of the Egyp- 
tian governor (Syria being at the 
time in Mchemet Ali’s power) ; they 
were beaten, fined, their children every 
where imprisoned, and a general 
massacre was alone prevented by the 
arrival at Damascus of M. Pieritz. 
formerly a Rabbin, but now chief ot 
the converted Jews (Christians) of 
Jerusalem. On oath, that person de- 
clared that the Jelwish religiori, as at 
present maintained, so far. from re- 
quiring the use of human blood in 
the unleavened bread, expressly for- 
bids the eating or drinking of any 


blood. Time was now gained to ap- 
ply to English and other European 
consuls ; and on the facts being 
known in this country, sir Moses 
Montefiore, one of the chief English 
Jews, headed a deputation of wealthy 
members of liis communion to Me- , 
hemet Ali, and obtained relief for his 
suffering brethren. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, and the oath of M. Fie- 
ri tz, tlicre is rojison to believe that an 
illiterate and superstitious portion ot 
the Jews of the East do consider hu- 
man blood necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the bread or cake used at the 
feast in question ; hut that murder 
should he committed for the purpose 
of obtaining it, we can only think an 
invention of the Mahometans, who 
have, of late years, siiown less regard 
than Christians for the persecuted 
descendants of Abraham. 

New Zealand Colonised by the 
English, 1840. — Tasman discovered 
these islands, two in number, 1G42, 
and gave them the name of Staten 
LanA Captain Cook was the first 
to land on them ; but he was re- 
ceived with hostility by the savage 
inhabitants. One of them is moun- 
tainous, barren, and thinly popu- 
lated ; but the other is in every re- 
spect more inviting, and capable of 
producing every sort of European 
fruit and vegetable. The climate is 
remarkably temperate and equable. 
The Van Diemen’s land people iiav- 
ing recently brought about a com- 
merce with the New Zealanders (at 
a distance of 1200 miles), a company 
was formed in England, 183f/, for tlie 
colonisation of the islands ; and cap- 
tain J. Hobson w-^ent out with the 
first cargo of emigrants from London 
in August of that year, as superin- 
tendent of commerce. He was con- 
stituted lieutenant-governor by the 
crown, and the islands acknowledged 
a British colony, 1840 ; and the 
islands have been erected into an 
episcopal see, of which tlic rev. G. A. 
Selwyn went out as first bishop, 
1841 ; It is always wise to regard 
I the pro and con on occasions of such 
I import os induce the respectable and 
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poorer classes to leave their native 
land, in the hope of bettering their 
condition ; and we will give the con 
first in the shape of a narrative^ by 
Joshua Newburn. That person was 
articled by his father, a respectable 
.^freeman of London, for the term of 
three years, to a captain Plant, master 
of a whaler, bound to tlie South Seas, 
named tlic Marquis of l^ansdowne. 
After a voyage of three montlis and 
fifteen days from the date of leaving 
Portsmouth, the ship reached ilie 
Hay of Islands on the New Zealand 
coast, where she brought up ; and 
young Newburn, who was then but 
fifteen years of age, having suffered 
much sickness on board, obtained 
leave to go asliore, to seek medical 
advice. As there were several canoes 
manned with natives around the 
ship, trading with the crew, Newburn 
took the advantage of bargaining 
with a rungateree, or lead boatman, 
to take him ashore ; but after they 
had left the ship, instead of the men 
’ rowing into the mouth of the har- 
bour to the English settlements, they 
made away for a sandp^ beach at some 
^ distance off, and, having dragged him 
on shore, they stripped him quite 
naked, beating him at the same time 
with their paddles, till they left him 
insensible ; they then took to the 
canoe and made off. As soon as he 
had partially recovered from the. ef- 
fects of their violence, he wandered 
about the island in quest of a human 
habitation ; desirous, if po.ssib]e, of 
alighting upon some white man. 
This he continued to do for two days 
and nights, making the best of his 
way through forests of fern, breast- 
high, whicli (he being quite bereft 
of clothing) shockingly chafed and 
lacerated his body. On the third 
morning, as he sat under a tree, fa- 
mislitHl with hunger, and exhausted 
with fatigue, he was perceived by two 
native youths, the sons of a chief 
living hard by ; who, pitying his con- 
dition, conducted him to the hut of 
their father, who was lying sick upon 
a mat. Seeing that lie was destitute 
of clothing, he was furnished with an 


old pair of canvas trousers and a 
tattered shirt; and having afforded 
him such refreshment as his circum- 
stances would admit of, the man sent 
him to a neighbouring cliief, who, he 
said, would use him well. To follow 
the life and adventures of this young 
man from that period up to the time 
of his quitting the country for Eng- 
land, would occupy the s])ace of a 
large volume. He is now in Lon- 
don, and although he speaks his na- 
tive language correctly, it is with dif- 
ficulty that he at times can find words 
wherewith to express his ideas. His 
body is cicatrized in many places, 
from the wounds he has from time to 
time received from the spears and 
knives of the natives, whilst he was 
engaged under difftnent chiefs, con- 
tending with militant tribes ; and his 
face has undergone the horrible ope- 
ration of tattooing, which gives him 
the appearance of a New Zealand 
chief. Although lie is now only in 
his twenty-fifth year, from the acute 
sufferings he has undergone (having 
been at one period exposed for four- 
teen months in tlie hush), he ap- 
pears considerably older, and his con- 
stitution has been so. severely si lat- 
tered, that it is quite impossible that 
he could have subsisted another year, 
had he remained on tlie island. Ho 
speaks the New Zealand language 
with the utmost fluency, and became 
ultimately so thoroughly initiated 
into the ways, habits, and manners of 
the natives, that they identified him 
with themselves, and styled him by a 
term of distinction ‘Mootooah,’ which 
means ‘the tattooed spirit.* He states 
that the first instance of human but- 
chery he witnessed in the island was 
shortly after his arrival. A canoe 
landed a crew of natives, whilst he 
yras standing on the bencli near a 

{ )a!i, or village, named Korozaika; 
le perceived two females among 
them, who were particularly good- 
looking; among them was a very 
powcrniily-made man, who held a 
tomahawll in iiis hand, and who fol- 
lowed close upon the heels of the 
women as they proceeded on the 
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beach, when he suddenly stepped be- 
fore one of them, and with one blow of 
his weapon nearly severed her head 
from her body; he afterwards per- 
formed the same tragical operation 
upon tlic otlicr female, and left them 
weltering in their blood upon the 
beacli. As soon as he had suffi- 
ciently collected himself, lie ran home 
to the pah, appalled at what he had 
seen, and communicated, as well as 
he could, tiie circumstance to his 
(•[lief, fearing that himself and his 
tfihe inigiit be beset by the f)arty. 

I pon inquiry, however, it was dis- 
covered that tlie women were the 
slaves of a neighbouring chief, who 
had given his command that they 
should bo tomahawked out of Ids 
own settlement, for their disobeying 
his orders wu’th regard to liis children. 
11(\ moreover, states tliat some time 
afterwards, when lie ^vas at a pah 
called * Warakaika,’ he bore witness 
to one of the most revolting acts of 
Imtcheiy that, it could be destined for 
the human eye lo beliold. The chief 
of the tribe under which he served 
had waged war with the chief of 
aiiotlier tribe, located in a pah a short 
distance off tliem. They sallied forth 
just before daybreak, armed with 
muskets, spears, and tomahawks (for 
the natives, lie says, when tliey want 
to surjirise an (?neiny, couisider this 
the most seasonable time, entertain- 
ing an idea that sleep lays its harul 
more hea^ilv upon the shimberer at 
tliat particular period, tlian any other 
that is appropriated to repose) ; and 
the chi€^f having fired off a musket 
t)ri their arrival at the pali, as a signal 
for tlie commencement of hostilities, 
they all began the war dance, which 
was kept up for about two minutes, 
when they fired their muskets into 
the mat-houses of the enemy, and^ 
tlu‘n took to their spears and toma-* 
hawks. After a desperate conflict 
the pah surrendered, and the tribe 
were made prisoners and bound. 
Tlicn the chief of his tribe went 
round to each prisoner, and despatched 
the whole of them, one after another, 
by striking them on tlie head with 


his tomahawk. He moreover adds, 
that there were among the number 
of the captives one chief of liigli 
rank, as also a seer or diviner, and a 
noted w^arrior, who were all three 
seated ujion a rush mat by them- 
selves. The chief of his tribe ad- , 
vanced towards them, and with his 
tomahawk tapped their several heads, 
and drank the blood as it ran from 
them. Another man of his tribe 
took out the eyes of the wretched 
victims and ^tc them raw, life not 
being out of tlie former. They finally 
cut offi their limbs and quartered 
them, ready for the oven. But the 
most dreadful feature in this act of 
massacre was that of a man and wo- 
man bound togctliei> the former 
being the son of the opponent chief 
of the pah, the latter his wife, who 
held a child, about nine months old, 
in lirr arms. This young w^arrior 
had murdered, with his own hand, 
several of the tribe to which he (New- 
burn) belonged ; and liaving ’dragged 
the woman, after having untied lier 
from her husband, into an adjoining 
eoinparttneiit, and after having com- 
mitted the grossest acts of violence 
upon her, tli€*y tore the infant from 
her protection, and taking it up by 
the legs, battered its head against 
the sides of the Imt, As to the un- 
fortunate* husband, they cut slices of 
flesh from his body, and, thrusting 
the same into his mouth, asked luin 
if it "was good, and tasted well.’ 
He stopped in this place for two 
days with his tribe, during which 
time they were employed in cooking 
their enemies, in siicli a manner as 
to keep them for some length of time, 
l^his process is performed by first 
cutting away all the flesli from the 
bones, and separating the lean from 
the fat; the fat is fried in eartiien 
vessels to yield a lard ; the lean is 
baked in the oven. The latter is 
then put into calabashes, and the fat 
poured over it ; by this means the 
meat will keep sound for upwards of 
twelve months.* 

We now come to the proy which is 
derived from a book* written by a son 
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of lord Petro, who emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1839. ‘ It has frequently 

been stated in the newspapers of 
New SouUi Wales and of this coun- 
try,’ says Mr. Petre, ‘that the first 
settlers at Port Nicholson suftered 
^ great privations, and even sometimes 
were in want of food. Tliere never was 
the slightest foundation for such state- 
ments. From the hour of our land- 
ing at Port Nicholson in February, 
1840, to that of my dcj^artiire in 
March last, we were amply supplied 
with provisions. The company’s im- 
portations of flour were large and re- 
gular, and trade with the natives fur- 
nished us with such abundance of fresh 
pork and potatoes, that we never had 
to depend upon salt provisions : cattle 
and sheep were brought to us from 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, and latterly fresh meat was 
constantly on sale at the following 
prices: — Beef and mutton from 8^. 
to Is. ; and pork from 4^/. to C</. 
Milch cows were sufficiently nume- 
rous to afford milk and butter for 
constant sale. Poultry and eggs 
were scarce, and of course dear. Fish 
taken in tlic harbour, of great variety 
and excellent quality, was at all 
times abundant. I firmly believe 
that there never has been an instance 
in wdiicli the wants of the founders 
of a colony were so amply supplied 
from the beginning.’ The principal 
annoyance to which the emigrants 
were subject was from the backward- 
ness of the government to assist them 
in the least degree ; so that they had 
but little or no protection against 
those of their own party who might 
be induced to pillage or annoy them. 
Colonel Wakefield, in a letter to tfic 
secretary of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, complains, and with justice, of 
the conduct of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor; for, contrary to every just prin- 
ciple of national emigration, be has, 
endeavoured, and in a great degree 
succeeded, to induce the settlers in 
Wellington to emigrate to Auckland, 
offering tliem free passage, temporary 
locations rent-free, and other great 
advantages ; thus discouraging and 


throwing back one settlement in fa- 
vour of another. It is delightful to 
hear, and from such good authority 
as Mr. Petre’s, that the natives from 
the beginning seem to have received 
the emigrants with great hospitality, 
and wore much more inclined to be 
friendly than hostile : — ‘ Tlie princi- 
pal danger to which it was imagined 
in this country we were exposed, was 
the hostility of the natives. Most 
of us had made anxious inquiries on 
this subject before we embarked; and 
onr conviction was, that we should 
be received as friends by the natives, 
if our conduct towards them were 
just and friendly. Our most pn- 
guine expectutions were completely 
realized. Our numbers, indeed, asto- 
nished them, and they used frequently 
to ask whether our wlmle tribe, 
meaning thereby all the people of 
England, had not come to Port Ni- 
cholson. It is probable, also, that 
they were overawed by our obvious 
superiority to any ph)^sical force that 
could liave been brought against us 
in case of disputes. But, however 
this may be, they received us in tlie 
most friendly manner.’ 

We slial! conclude with an extract 
from the w'ork, in which the author 
declares his opinion of the country, 
and proves las sincerity, by asserting 
himself to be but a sojourner here ; 
preparing to return to his home in 
New Zealand. ‘ Tl»e country cer- 
tainly possesses every natural ca[)a- 
bility for a scries of rich and flou- 
rishing settlements. Of the singular 
excellence of the climate — of the 
richness of the soil — of the great fe- 
cundity of atiimal life — of the abund- 
ance and variety of the resoin-ces of 
the islands, not a doubt is entertained 
by those whose opinions rest on ex- 
perience. Tlie mode of colonisation 
adopted by the government at home 
insures, if fairly carried out, a re- 
gular increase of labour, in due pro- 
portipn to the increase of capital and 
private property in land. The re- 
vived spirit of English colonisation 
seems to direct its cliief force on this 
‘ Britain of the South.* For my own 
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part, I will conclude as I began, by 
saying that the best proof I can give 
of tile sincerity of my opinion as to 
the bright prospects of Mew Zealand 
as a colony, is the fact of iny being 
but a sojourner licre, preparing to 
return to the place of my former resi- 
dence in New Zealand.’ 

U NioN or THK Two Canadas, 1 840. 
— The history of the reign must he 
referred to for the circumstances 
whicli led to this measure ; but it is 
doubtful if a henefieial issue can arise 
from the arrangement. The Lower 
Canadians, a I'reneli stock, with an 
established Romanist church, have 
too long accustomed to be go- 
verned by their own laws, and those 
of tlu* feudal kind, to conform easily 
to the changes the union must ne- 
cessarily produce in their habits. 

At T iiMPTKD Assassin ation of the 
Qcfen, IK40. — As (jucen Victoria 
and prince Albert were proceeding 
from Buckinghain-palace to visit the 
duehess cf Kent, one Oxford, a ser- 
vant out of place, discharged two 
pistols at the royal carriage, but hap- 
pily witliOiU ortect, A great deal of 
interest was taken by the public to 
fathom the object of the assassin ; 
and wiiiie son’ie asserted (as the balls 
were never found) that the pistols 
IhuI only been charged with powder, 
(he \illain himself declared it other- 
wK(', and was conjiiiitted to Betlilem 
for life, as a lunatic. 

Coi irr Maktiai. on (Captain Rey- 
nolds. — I'Vw matters of a simply 
domestic nature havi‘ interested the 
public more of late years, than the 
trial of captain Reytiolds, of the 1 ilh 
light dragoons, for insubordinate con- 
duct as an oliicer. It appears that, 
in conse(picnce of the earl of Car- 
digt'in, the commanding officer of the 
regiment, having been asked at a 
party at his lordship’s lioiise by & 
lady, ‘ Wliy captain Reynolds and 
his brother were not present?’ and 
the call answering to tlic effect ‘ that 
tlir captain should not enter liis house 
again,’ or ‘that he was not now one 
of liis friends,' captain Reynolds, on 
ascertaining the reply througli the 


lady, who had occasioned it by her 
query, challenged his lordship to tight 
a duel. The carl, in consecpicncc, 
submitted the case to the proper par- 
ties ; and the captain was tried Oc- 
tober, 1840, and, being found in 
error, was cashiered. In the very 
nature of things, looking at the pre-* 
sent admirable discipline of tlie Bri- 
tish army, such 7nust have been the 
issue, however great cause the cap- 
tain might have to complain of his 
supeiior officer ; and the result of tlie 
court-martial afforded opportunity 
for the adjutant-general, sir .John 
Macdonald, to address the whole r('- 
giment, on the serious evil of insub- 
ordination amongst soldiers, and 
more especially in the case of officers, 
in the following manly and sciiftihle 
terms : ‘ It is the proud characteristie 
of the British army (said sir John) 
that its officers are gentlemen by 
education, manners, and habits ; that 
some are men of the first families in 
the country, and some of large pro- 
perty ; but the rules and regulations 
of the service retjuirc strictly from 
all, that they should conduct them- 
selves as gentlemen ought, in every 
situation in which they may be placed, 
’I'liis is required of tliem by the law 
which coiisiitutcs the army. They 
are besides required to perform \’a- 
rioii> duties and services, in the care, 
the discipline, the comfort, and the 
happiness of the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers under their com- 
mand, ill aid, and for the promotion 
of the views and orders of the imme- 
diate superior selected by their sove- 
reign, and entitled to command lliem 
by virtue of his and their several 
commissions, and to their obedience, 
their .subordination, and their ro- 
sjiect. But though the regulations 
of the service recpiire that the offi- 
cers of the army (continued sir John, 
in leference to those immediately 
subordinate to the commander,) 
should conduct themselves as gen- 
tlemen ought, and that they are in 
general, gentlemen by education, man- 
ners, and habits, the general com- 
manding ill chief has desired me to 
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take care that he is not misunder- 
stood, He and his predecessors in 
office have recommended to be pro- 
moted to be officers of the army, 
non-commissioned officers distin- 
guished by their good conduct, gal- 
lantry, and other qualities, and par- 
ticularly by those qualities wliicli af- 
forded ground for hope that they 
could be placed in the same class and 
rank for liio performance of the ser- 
vice, as those from whom, on their 
entrance* into tlie service, it is re- 
quired, by the articles of war, that 
they should conduct themselves as 
gentlemen ought. Such conduct is 
required from those officers whose 
merits as non-cornmissioned officei-s 
may have attracted the notice of their 
superiors. It is but justice to require 
the same, still more strictly, from 
those educated iis gentlemen. Not 
only are they reipiired to learn and 
to perform tluur duty as officers, and 
to conduct themselves eacli in his 
station jrs required by tlie rules and 
regulations of tlie service, and to be 
subordinate to, and to treat witli re- 
spect, those whom the sovereign lias 
jilaced over them as their superiors ; 
hut tlie Hritisli public feel a greater 
degree of confidence that tiiese duties 
will bo strictly performed, as each 
officer from whom they are required 
is a gentleman by education, and 
must feel a charge of non-perform- 
ance of his duty, or disobedience, in- 
subordination, or disrespect, as a 
stigma.’ 

The Postage Equalization Act, 
1840, reduced the charge of carriage 
of all ordinary letters from one part 
to another of the united kingdom, 
that is to say, if their weiglit exceed 
not half an ounce, to one penny. 
13y paying a proportionate additional 
sum, a letter w^eighing sixteen oitnces, 
one avoirdupois pound, can pass by 
post ; beyond which weight no packet 
subject to postage shall be* received. 
Being charged thus by weight, and 
letters not exceeding naif an ounce 
being carried at the rate of one post- 
age, for one penny, letters ot one 
ounce arc charged two postages, of 


two ounces four postages, of three 
ounces six postages, and so on ; add- 
ing two postages for every ounce up 
to sixteen ounces. If a letter weigh 
any intermediate weight, that is to 
say, J J oz., 2^ oz., &c., it will be 
charged as 2oz., Soz., ; and if 
any letter be not paid on being put 
into the post-office, the receiver of 
such will have to pay double the 
sum that should have been pro-paid. 
Whereas heretofore lett(*rs were 
charged double if placed in envelope 
covers (nay, if a sheet of paper m (*re 
cut in half, and the one half were 
made the cover of the other, it w'as 
charged as tw^o letters), th(*y may 
now go in any form, without extra 
charge. The privilege oi' 
enjoyed by members of })aiiianieiit 
from the year 17il4, was, by tlie same 
act, abolished. Thus a l(*tter of the 
ordinary weight is carried from liaii- 
try in Ireland, .across sea, either to 
Ultima Thulv in North Britain, or 
to Hover, for one penny. Tin; 
scheme \vas the favourite one of Mr. 
Rowland Hill, connected witli the 
post-department, London ; and there 
is no doubt of its adoption by the 
government being a great boon to 
tlic \ntel\ectuaV port\<u\ of the puhVic. 
But it w’as granted by the whig 
ministry at a moment when the 
finances of the country could ill 
afford the yielding of half a 
million revenue wliich tlie diang<) 
involved ; and the consequent in- 
fliction of the irjcoin(‘-tax has only 
convinced all those in the nation who 
were not before convinced — of the 
importance, both in public and pri- 
vate arrangements, of waiting for our 
coach and its equipage, until w'o can 
afford to pay the cost of its adoption. 
Its wheels may otherwise only serve to 
hurry us to that prison which stands 
at the end of ‘ the road to ruin.’ 

Trial of Madame Laffauge, 
1840. — This was an occurrence which 
wonderfully interested the French 
people, who, witli their usual morbid 
sympathy for accused * interesting 
females,’ laboured to convince them- 
selves that the person in question 
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was ail innocent and persecuted be- unless the sick were quickly sepa- 
in^. Madame Laflfarge (born Marie rated from the sound : in some in- 
C'apclle) had married the owner of stances the disease was prevented 
some iron works in 1839 ; but, in from spreading by vaccinating those 
tliree days after the union, she told not a])parently infected ; and many 
her husband she could never love which had taken the disease, w<^rc 
liirn, ‘ since she had long loved an- cured speedily by the daily adminis^ 
other.’ On the Nth of January, tration to each animal of half a 
1840, tlie poor man, after eating of pound of salt, the like quantity of 
a truified fowl, ])r(‘parcd for dinner sulphur, two ounces of ginger, and 
by his wife at Glandier, their conn- one ounce of saltpetre, in warm 
tiy -house, was seized with violent water, linseed porridge being also 
retchings, and expired ; and thougli given in the course of the day, 
no notice was tak(m of the lufitter at English Nation ai. Music. — Al- 
th(' moment, some relatives insisted, though tlie English nation has pro- 
ailer a while, on ('xhuming tlie body, verbially no natural genius for mu- 
lt, was of course found in a slate of sie, maugr(^ its Saxon descent, a bold 
decomposition ; nev<‘rtl»dcss, on liav- attempt was made, 1840, to introduce 
ini; it analysed, MM. Ortila, Du vergier, M. VVilhem’s German method of 
anti C hevalier, who were appointed teaching to sing at sight, among the 
t<^ conduct the examination, stated London folk. Mr. John Hidlah, 
that arsenic was ti» b<' found in e\ery one of M. Wilhem’s disciples, was 
|)art. Notwdtiistanding the swoons the leader of tlie movement ; and so 
and hypcrtro[>hia of Madame Laf- much was liis scheme, considered 
farge, *th<' sickening palliation of her likely to produce extensive benefit, 
counsel, M. Paillt‘t, and ‘the intense that there were not wanting persons^ 
sensation' of a crow’ch d auditory, tlie in high station to propose a general 
mnrd(‘ress w as found guilty, and eon- ])arochial adoption of the system, in 
dcMiined to ('Xjiosnre in the ])iIloiy, the hope of producing what is cer- 
and liard labour for life. tainly very desirable — a w'cll-ordcred 

CiLAss^WEAViNO, — A vcvy clcgant plan* of chuich cboval singing. To 
mainvlactuve coinmonei*d m England, eiuiVde tlie. gal\evy cluldven of our 
1 8'U>, of mingled glass and silk ; and churches even to gain a knowledge 
drapery of ev<*ry description for fur- ! of time, would he something; and 
nit lire, and in some instances for. the positive confusion of the organ- 
ilrcss, has het‘n produced. So beau- loft being thus supplanted by order, 
tii’nl and durable is the material, that something like harmony might, how- 
lin' invention w ill most likely origi- ever mcclianically, result. That a 
nate a very important branch of Eng- correct notion of the varieties of 
IimIi commerce. musical sound could be afforded to 

Mckhain among Cattle. — that great mass of the English people 
Throughout the year 1840, cows and not possessing an car ^ as it is tcchni- 
o\<'n in most parts of England suf- cally called, had never been credited 
fered an afi'cction of a serious nature, until recently ; and why that natural 
It usually began by blisters breaking gift of ‘ ear’ sliould be, comparatively 
out on the lips, which spread to the speaking, so rare among a race so 
roof of the mouth and to the tongue.; healthy, so active, and so, in the 
and the parts becoming demuled of main, intellectual as our countrymen, 
•skin, tlie poor animals refused food, physiology has never yet attempted 
and thus often perished from in- to inform us. M. Wilhem's method 
anition. As the disorder proceeded, ‘ of teaching singing to the million’ is 
the hoofs came off, and rapid crnaci- [ divided into two courses, and the first 
at ion was followed by dt'ath. As course into two parts. In the fii*st 
the disorder w as infectious, there part of the first course, the elementary 
w as no hope of saving large herds, principles of music are explained and 
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inculcated ; the construction and 
practice of u scale — the shapes, 
names, and places of notes— time, 
S^c., are rendered clear and compre- 
hensihlc, because placed in their 
proper order ; and they become in- 
teresting both on this account, and 
because the explanation of them is 
immediately followed by their appli- 
cation. A series of exorcises for tijc 
practice of intervals, completes tlje 
iirst course ; and these exercises are 
interspersed with songs which have 
a direct relation to a particular inter- 
val, and which thus serve as gradu- 
ated applications of the skill ac- 
ejuired. The second part of the first j 
course is an amplitication of the first, ' 
beginning witii an explanation of the 
various scales used in music, and con- 
taining also a second series of studies 
of intervals. The second course goes 
a third time over the same ground, 
encountering greater difficulties, and 
embracing a still wider range of mu- 
sic. Reading the notes of music at 
‘sight, lias been accpiired by this 
method, in an astonishingly rapid 
manner, by persons hitlicrto wholly 
unacquainted with musical notation ; 
and what is equally singular, num- 
bers without ‘ear’ — who, in a word, 
judge between the sublime portions 
of Handel’s slow movements and llie 
tunes of modern quadrilles, alone by 
a perception of the difference in 
‘ time ’—-have been enabled by the 
Wilhem method, to sustain very 
lengthened passages with tlie voice, 
and that with a correct enunciation 
of each sound. We certainly should 
like to find music, as it was among 
the Athenians, made part and parcel 
of an Englishman’s liberal education ; 
since its cultivation would then be 
attempted by tlie common people, 
and a powerful means would be 
afforded for softening the naturally 
intractable character of northern 
islanders. In France, tiermany, 
Spain, and ltal}% the lowest orders 
play on some instrument, or ,sirig 
melodiously ; and instead of brusque 
and repulsive manners, as witnessed 
in large masses of our labouring 


people, they possess all tlie polite- 
ness of their betters. Monsieur le 
Cominissioiuiire, the little gentleman 
who carries your parcel for }ou in 
France for a sous, will, on receiving 
pay, how^ and thank you with a gract^ 
that at once astonishes tlie Englisli- 
man, accustomed to the bluff man- 
ners of bis home inferiors ; and, if 
you searcli for the same useful piu- 
sonage in the evening, you will lind 
him with his kit, or his violin, play- 
ing to others, or dancing to tin? not 
ill-performed music of his com- 
panions. In a ri'ligious coiuitiy, 
which we rejoice to think Ihigiaiul 
comparatively is, much advantygt 
might be madi! of this softening ol 
the common heart by means of na- 
tional musical instruction. \Vc 
therefore wisli Mr. llullah all suc- 
cess. 

Railway Imcuovcments. — Dr. 
Lardner’s prognostic (vul. ii. (iOo) 

‘ that the steam-engine its(‘lf will 
dwindle into insignilicance,’ si‘oms 
about to b(j verilied spei‘(li]y enough. 
An ‘ atmospluTic laihvay,' as it is 
designated, whereon coaches are to 
be propelled by compressed air in 
lieu of steam (the atmosphere forcing 
its way into an exliausD'd reeeher or 
tube laid down between tlu' rails), 
W'as tried, in connexion wirli the 
Great Westtnn English railway, witli 
nearly complete succt‘ss, 1840. By 
it carriages travel at the rate of tliirty 
miles per liotir, as if by magic ; and 
those w'lio liavc be<ui accustomed to 
sec and hear the cumbrous locomo- 
tive engines smoking and rtiaring 
along the rails, will, ore long, be 
astonished to observe trains of car- 
riages moving with the same raj)idity, 
yet silently, and without any }>er- 
ccptible power to occasion their im>- 
tion. The ‘ voltaic telegra[>Ii’ is 
another triumph of art. On the 
same Great' Western wuis tried. 1841, 
this apparatus, whereby jiitclligcrjce 
is conveyed at the inconceivable rate 
of ‘288,000 miles per'second, by means 
of electrical currents passing tiirough 
coils of copper wire. These coils are 
placed immediately behind some fiue 
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magnetic needles, which operate up- 
on a circular scries of twenty letters, 
that indicate such terms, t?ithfir sepa- 
rately or collectively, as they have 
IxHMi arranged to represent. The 
t(‘legrai)h will act both by da}*^ and 
night, in all states of the weather, 
and with a rapidit}" so superior tt) 
that of the common j>rocess by sema- 
phores, that one minute only is re- 
quired for the communication of 
thirty signals. The inventor is pro- 
fessor Wheatstone ; and the first use 
of it will be on a line laid down from 
the I'addingtos station of the (Ireat 
Western railway to Windsor-eastle, 
ai/il thence* to the parliamcnt-hoiise^s 
and Ihiekingliarn pahice. W hen ca- 
l>inet-e*ouneils heiieefortli sit on mo- 
mentous qiu'stioiis. her majesty can 
tliu^ he acquainted with the ivsult of 
tlie (h‘lilierations, as if sli<* were pre- 
sent ; ami, in the* same manner, whc*n 
the cpu*e*ii jire^ides in person at 
Windsor over (he mex'tings of her 
niini'.te'rs, information tliat is oftt*n 
suddenly nxpiired on such occasions 
from London, and for wliich it is 
Usual to wait wliile an express goes 
to and fro, will l)c* provided after only 
a few’ iriMuite*.’ instead of some hour»’ 
delay, wliih* (lu* council is sitting. 
If th(? same system can be adopted 
(tli.at i*^, il’ the co>t will permit) for 
t(‘legraphic eomn: unications in gene- 
ral, not only the Ilritish public hut 
all Europe will be advantaged ; but 
the semaphore, or other signal already 
in use, must he still kept for com- 
munications that arc to cross seas, or 
any other waters. 

ClIANOK IN TUli CoUN LaW, 1841. 
— Sir Kobevt Leers change of the 
plan of the act of (George IV , was 
as follow's, rctaimug llu: sliding scale, 
Wh(*n wlieat is at to d0.v. the 
quarter, the duty, M'hich w'as *27.«. 8^/., 
is at oO^., instead of :Vw. 8(/., 

-0.V. ; at o(>.v., for 80a-. »8f/., ; at 

for ‘20a. Sf/., 12.V. ; at (>;kv , for 
2;kv. 8f/., 9 a. ; at (Ms- , for 22 a. ft/., ftv. ; 
at 70.V., for I0 a.*8^/., 4.v. ; at 78 a., or 
above, I a. only. Ihirlty, at 25a. and 
under 20a,, 1 Lv., gradually reduced to 
1a., as the price arrives at 37 a. and up- 


w'ards, Oats, at 1 8a. and under 1 9a., in 
like mannorbroughtdownto I a., as the 
price reaches 27a. and upw'ards. The 
opponents of the change desired no 
sliding scale, but a permanent duty ; 
and the premier’s adherence to the 
former was grounded on his detei’!^ 
mination to protect the agriculture 
of the country. lie proved that 
4.5,000,000 quarters of grain are aii- 
rnially raised by the British farmer, 
and called on tlie house of commons 
to think of tlie capital engaged in the 
production of so enormous a cpian- 
tity, and to recollect what was the 
amount of social interests connected 
with the pecuniary ones so involved 
— how many families, in short, are 
dejieiiding for subsistence iqion tlie 
ineatis of giving employment to thou- 
sands — before they liastily disturbed 
the laws w hich determine the applica- 
tion of capital. lie admitted that 
eiiongh wheat could never be grown in 
England for the supply of its popula- 
tion ; though perhaps il already pro-, 
duces barley and oats sufficient. It cer- 
tainly seems (if we niaj’ be allow ed to 
say wo can sec at all into a question, 
acknowledged to be one of extratirdi- 
nary difficulty, from the fact of no 
settled o])inioii having been come to, 
after centuries of legislation thereon), 
impossible that a fixed duty could be 
resorted to, and yet protect the farmer. 
The price of wheat can never be re- 
ducoA by any abstract calculation, to 
such a rustom-liouse standard of price, 
as to w arrant tlm imposition of a fixed 
dutj". Fixed duties may be applied 
to articles, the cost and fabric of wdiicli 
may be estimated upon principles of 
arithmetical calculation, and the quan- 
tity of which articles maybe regulated, 
tliat IS enlarged and reduced, accord- 
ing to their consumption and demand ; 
but It w'ould be an absurdity to at- 
tempt to apply a fixed duty to corn, 
laised from the vast machine of the 
land, which the seasons influence and 
regulate, and not the hand of man; 
and .tlie production of which, both as 
to (piality and quantity, as to scarcity 
and abundance, is entirely beyond 
liuinau control. For example, could 
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a duty of 8^. per quarter, the duty 
recommended by the late committee 
on import duties, and proposed to 
lord Melbourne and lord John Rus- 
sell, have been enforced on wheat in 
the years 1799, 1800, 1801, in 181-2, 
181G, and 1817? Would the 
public have borne it? Could it have 
been sustained by the bayonet ? 
Again, what j)rotection would such a 
duty of per quarter liavc afforded 
in die abundant seasons of 1821, 
1822, 1804, and 188o? Tliis is Inim- 
bJy our private opinion, after talking 
wnth large west of England proprie- 
tors of land ; although we know some 
very sensible practical farmers in die 
districts immediately round London, 
W'ho seem to tiiink a fixed duty ])re- 
fcrable to a shifting one. 

Loss OF THE Sllir PilESlDENT. 

This steam- vessel left New York for 
England March 11 , 1841, and on the 
next day encountered a storm be- 
tween Nantucket Shoals and St. 

. George’s Bank, in which it is sup- 
posed she foundered, with all on 
board, amounting to LIO persoiis. 
Among die passengers wxt( 3 a son of 
the duke of Riclimond, and the cele- 
brated comedian, 'I yrone Power. 

Fire at the Tower. — On Octo- 
ber 30, 1841, a fire broke out in this 
ancient fortress of London, which 
destroyed the grand armoury, con- 
taining 300,000 stand of arms besides 
military trophies. Every man who 
has a spark of love for his country, or 
admiration of her greatness, must fc.*(‘l 
deeply for the constant similar losses 
she experiences in her public build- 
ings and national monuments, some 
of which no time nor money can re- 
place. The two houses oV p^arlia- 
inent in St. Stephen’s ancient chapel, 
the Royal Exchange, York Minster, 
Nottirigliam Castle, Plymouth Dock- 
yard, lia\e recently all suffered wholly 
or in part by fire ; while incendiary 
attempts have been made on West- 
minster Abbey, Sheerness Dock-yard, 
and the fine old church at Thirsk in 
Yorkshire. The frequency of the ca- 
lamity se(3ms to q)rove (uther that 
there exists a great deficiency of pro- 
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per watch and ward about public 
buildings, or that there are among 
us diabolical spirits, that are but too 
successful in accomplishing their fiend- 
like purpose of destroying for mere 
destruction’s sake. 

Completion of the Thames Tun- 
nel, 1841. — The attempt to form a 
subway under the bed of the Thames, 
to connect Rotherhithe with the op- 
posite sliorc at Old GraAeMaue, 
Wapping,was nwived by Mr. Brunei 
in 1824, a similar attempt having 
been made in 1809, upon a much 
smaller scabs and tikjugli the ]»r<>- 
ject was then relinquished, from the 
breaking in of the siiperinciunhtiit 
strata, yet the miners liaving (;xtend('d 
their operations to within J30 feet of 
the opposite shore, it was tluMight 
sufficient (‘ncourageinetit for tlie pre- 
sent undertaking. Accordingly, tia‘ 
sum of 200,000/, was raised by trans- 
ferable shares of 60/. eaeli, and the 
work was begun in Mareli, 1826, by 
sinking a shaft 60 fett in diamc‘ler, 
and 03 feet l>elo\v the lu'd of the 
Thames, at RothiThithc. IVIr. Bru- 
nefs plan was, by means of lianie- 
W'ork, to excavate daily only such a 
space as could be jmuiediately' sup- 
ported by brick arching ; and for this 
purpose he constructed a machine 
called a shield, consisting of twelve 
upright and parallel framts, 22 feet 
high, and divided into three stories, 
containing collectively thirty-six cidls 
for the w'orknien, each of vvliom pro- 
vided for his safety ])y covering his 
own cel) with small boards, teciini- 
cally calb‘d ‘ polings.’ This ma<*hiiie, 
whicli formed a pow erful fence against 
the falling in of the superincumheiit 
ground, and also served the purpose 
of a cofferdam, was supported at the 
base on broad shoes, and for its pro- 
glessive movement was j)rovided with 
legs in each of the lower cells, by 
w'hich means e«K*h frame could he 
separately moved forward as tlic ex- 
cavation proceeded, the miners work- 
ing in front, and tiic bricklayers in 
their rear completing the structun* of 
the arcade. The shield w^as first in- 
serted under a substantial and com- 
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pact bed of clay; but the workmen 1835, however, by government aid 
liad scarcely proceeded more than and fresh subscriptions, the work was 
nine feet, when this stratum was once more resumed ; and from tliat 
found to break off abruptly, leaving period till the communication was 
the work exposed to a considerable opened with the opposite shore in 
influx of water and fluid sand, which November, 1841, no important obsta- 
tended materially to retard the rate cle interfered with its progress. Tiie 
of progress for a montli, after which tunnel consists of a double archway, . 
the shield was again brought under or two parallel arcades, eacli lit with 
substantial ground, and the tunnel gas, forming distinct ways for going 
was s(»cured to tlie extent of 2(i0 feet, and returning, and each containing a 
A cavity having formed by a run of roadway and footway. 1'hc form of 
ground in a fluid state between the the arcade is cylindrical, 15 feet high 
h(‘a(l of the shi(4d and tlie bottom of by 12 at the base ; the two ways, 
the river, the^ latter broke down at with a Si^paration wall of 4 feet, 
high tide, and for a time obstructed making 28 feet breadth ; the wliole 
tl)(‘ progress of the work; but the mass of nuxsonry extending in breadth 
cavity was filled up, and the work- and height 37 feet by 22. I'roni the 
men continued their labours witli in- base of the arcade to the liead of the 
ert'ased caution. After 350 feet of river at high water, the whole height 
the tunnel had ])cen complet(Ml, on is 75 feet, which circumstance, in ad- 
th(‘ removal of one of the idling dition to the unfavourable nature of 
boards covering the front, some loose the ground through which the cxea- 
ground, impelled by tlic weight of an vation was to be made, rendered the 
extraordinary higli tide, forced its formation of the Thames 'runnel one 
way with irresistible force into the of tlie most adventurous and arduous 
woik ; but by the means which had enterprises in the art of engineering- 
been provid<jd for emergencies of tlm ever attempted. The width of the 
kind, the irruption of the river was river at the part where the tunnel is 
juevented. The work was continued, constructed, together with the cur- 
and notwithstanding several occur- rents, displacing of merchant-ship- 
renccs of a discouraging nature, it ad- })ing, «Src., occasioned the erection of 
vanceJ at the rtite of about fourteen } a bridge impracticable. For liis suc- 
feet a week, and sometimes of three cess in this work, and in the block 
h'ct i)er day ; and a very considerable machinery at Portsmouth, the works 
])Vogress was made, with great pro- in Woolwich arsenal, &c., the engi- 
niise of ultimate success, during seve- neer was knighted by cpieen Victoria, 
ral months. In the end, liowever, a 1841. Sir Ware Isambart Brunei 
.similar accident to that which occa- was the first to go through the opeii- 
sioned the abandonment of the for- | ing which united the two shores at 
mer undertaking, but much more W'apping, November 24, 1841; and 
fatal in its eflbcts, caused Mr. Bru- king Frederick William IV, of Prus- 
neVs attempt, like hi.s predecessor’s, sia, happening to be on a visit to 
to be suspended ; and th<‘ excavation, queen Victoria in the succeeding Ja- 
after a great expenditure of money, nuauy, inserted the key-brick of tlie 
and the loss of several lives, was dis- last inch of the work. Tlie whole 
continued in 1828, By the irrup- leiigtli of the tunnel (1200 feet) was 
tion which suspended the work thus completed in less than seventeen 
(which had then passed the centre of years from the first sinking of the 
the? river), six persons were drowned, | shaft. 

and Mr. Brunei, juii. narrowly escap- 1 T'iik Taylor and Ranpolph In- 
ed a like termination of his life,— 1 stithte founded, 1841.— Tliis in^ti- 
heing literally rnrM up the shaft on tution for the study of the modern 
the top of the waters, by the violent, languages and of .the fine arts in tlie 
in-burst of tiie stream. In January, university of Oxford, resulted from 
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tlic two bequests of sir Robert Tiiy- 
lor and Dr. Randoliih. A building, 
to carry out the respective intentions 
of the t(\stators, was coniinenced in 
1841, under the above title, from the 
dcsig?)s of Mr. Cockerell ; and as the 
object of the lirst-narned legacy was 
the more important, we shall briefly 
give the testators memoir. Robert 
Taylor (1714 — 1788) wais the son of 
a stonemason settled in London, 
who accumulated much money, 
and excited the envy of his neigh- 
bours by displaying himself more 
prosperous than prudent. He even 
si*t up his coach, a thing then very 
unusual among persons (uigaged in 
husine^s, and took a country-house 
in Essex. Having no value for a li- 
beral education, he placed liis son at 
fhurt(*eii under sir llciiry Cheere, a 
r<?spectal)l(> scul}»tor of the day, and 
then gave liiin just money enough to 
visit Rome ; wlienee he was speedily 
summoned, on account of his j)arerit’s 
illness. On reaching Ehigland again, 
bo found that parent dead, and more- 
over that he had died almost insol- 
vent ; and he was compelled to resort 
to the profession of which lie had 
gained little more than an insight, 
for bread. He brought himself into 
soiii<‘ notice l)y a monument or two 
in Westminster-abhey, the statue of 
Britannia at the Bank of England, 
and by the bas-relief in the pediment 
of the Mansion-house ; but he sud- 
denly abandoned sculptur(^ for archi- 
tecture, and gradually made his wny 
amongst the gtuUry, nobility, and tiie 
government, from his activity and bu- 
siness-like habits, so as to be con- 
stantly employc-d on private and pub- 
lic buildings, whereby he was enabled 
(by an economy completel}^ op|ios<»d 
to Ills father’s system) to realise a for- 
tun(‘ of 180,000/. — though, as ho was 
fond of saying, he had commenced 
the world witli hardly eightecnpence. 
None of his works are especially dis- 
tinguished for classical taste; but his 
best remaining productions arc ac- 
knowledged to be, a villa be construct- 
ed for sir < Hiarb^ Aygill at Richmond, 
lord Grimstou’s scat at Gorliambury, 


and the Six Clerks* office, Llncoln’s- 
inn. He was at length surveyor to 
the Admiralty, Greenwich Hospi- 
pitiil, the Foundling, and the Bank of 
England ; to which last he added two 
wings (since pulled down), cojiied 
from the celebrated Ikamante, and 
eulogized at the time as models of 
taste ; and he received the honour of 
knighthood from king George 111. 
His dcTcasc occurred at his ri'si- 
deuce in Spring-gardens, at tlu^ age 
of 71, 1788; and he beipieathcd the 
wliole of his property to his sou, the. 
late Michael Angelo Taylor, M. 1*. 
j (wdio became, before his» dece ase, f‘a- 
j tiler of the house of common?^), with 
I the exce[)tiou of the sum which was 
j to he left to accumulate ii)r the pui- 
I pose which gave rise to this artich*. 

! Tin: Nir.iji Exi'i nnioN. — In or- 
der to estahlisli friendly ridatious 
with the interior of Afiiea, an Eng- 
lish town had been begun in J841, 
at the confluence of the Niger and 
Telia Jda, by the er(‘etion of a modtd 
farm, under tlie superintendence of 
captain Trotter ; but, niihappilv, fe- 
w.r broke out on board the shi[)s of 
tho expedition in Soptembm*, and 
occasioned so many deaths of Eng- 
lish officers ami men, that the undei- 
takirig was compelled to he aban- 
doned, at least until another ^(‘a^on. 
We trust this Alalthnsian plan of 
getting rid of an overplus white po- 
pulation will he no moie tried ; th(‘ro 
is notliing either in African trade, or 
in the satisfaction afloidcd to the cu- 
rious in science, to compiusate for 
so grievous a sacrifice of uscfiil and 
honoLirahh; Britons. 

Additional Vick-Ciianci-llors. 
— In 1841 an act passed, abolishing 
the equity jiirisdictiol) of the court 
of excheipier. Eqi'».t.y judges hence- 
forth sit only in chancery ; and two 
additional vice-chancellors, making 
three in all, were thereupon appoint- 
ed to the latter court. Tlie lord 
chancellor is empowered to appoint 
one of these. Ins new assistants, to 
preside for him in the court of Chan- 
cery, whenever he may reijuire siudi 
relief; and lie has thus increased o[»- 
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portnnities to alicnd to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the house of lords. 
Sonui notion of the magnitude and 
importance of the chancery business 
may he obtained from the fact, tliat 
tlie balance of cash and securities 
j)laccd to the credit of the various 
at'counts in chancery, amounts to 
more than forty-two millions! These 
accounts, originally 12,000, are aug- 
mented to iy,()00 by the transference 
to tii(‘m ol'the exchc<picr ones. 

Distillation of Sca-Watku. — 
i\I. LalliiU' obtained a patent, 1841, 
lb” an ap])aratus wherehy sea-water 

coM\erted, at the raUM»f tliirty gal- 
lon*,, in eight boms, into fri'sh, so as 
to he used on shiji-hoard in cases of 
(Miu'rircncy. The l''rench govern- 
ment, considering the disc<»very no 
f.illacy, have given M. J.alliefs iii- 
\cnTion ever\ suf^port ; and certainly 
ir the water still retain tlic [mre piin- 
ci[)les of water, after undergoing the 
purgative process, tin* talents of M. 
J.alluM’ have been most beneiicially 
(MU ployed. 

l\oUY MADF. rLLXlULL. III lH4l, 

.\I. C’liarri(‘ro, a rveiichman, pub- 
li.-lied his discovery of a mode where- 
by ivory .could h(j made to form 
hi.Miding tubes, so as to be available 
for surgical iiroho, and otlu*r instiu- 
meiits. This is ejected by steeping 
the material in a prt'parcd acid. It 
liardens again on becoming dry, and 
H- ilexihility r(*tu:Tn on la'ing again 
imimrsi'd in the ]n(‘parati(»n. Hy 
tin* same proc<*ss any long hone is 
M»i't<‘ned, so as to be tied easily in a 
Knot. 

N\ <K»D Pavf.mknt was first tried in 
the streets of London, IHiiil, hut M'as 
^onu'wliat extensively ado[)ted, 1841, 
in a recent report made by Mr. Ste- 
^ens to the Southwark Literary In- 
^titution, it appears, ‘that lids novel 
nio(U‘ of forming the surfaces of car- 
riag<'-.wa\s has already occasioned 
griat increase in the business of shop- 
k»‘epers situated where the .system 
lias Ix'en adopted r that the value of 
su< li house propel ty has been consi- 
deralily improved ; that the <|iuiii- 
tity of mud collected 14)011 wood pav- 


ing by the scavenger.^!, (that in Ox- 
ford-street, for instance,) is barely 
one-fourth of that previously removed 
from the same place, the principal 
part (if not all) of which is brought 
upon th(' wood from adjoining pav- 
ings ; that the fractures of gas and . 
water-pipes, under the best system 
of wood-paving, bear a proportion of 
scarcely one-sixth to those previoubly 
occurring ; and that recent improve- 
ments in grooving the surfaces of the 
blocks, as exhibited in St. i’anFs 
churchyard, llolborn, and Kegenl- 
stroet, iiave obviated all objections 
on the score of slipperiness.’ Tor our 
own part, liowover, we must humbly 
say, that nothing can he mori^ jiainful 
than to witness the struggles of iiorses 
to keep their feet in narrow stri*ets, 
such as the Poultiy, that havi‘ been 
paved with wood ; and w^i sineendy 
trust a complete socuritt^ against slip- 
pen ness w ill be obtained, before the 
system of w'oocl-paving is allowed to 
1)0 generally adopted. There is also 
danger arising to jieople who atten4>t 
to cross the road- ways, from llu^ cir- 
cumstance of the absenc(‘ of that 
warning sound of the approach of 
wheels, which the common stone 
pavement causes to be given ; and 
this is especially the case after the 
close of day. 

Knolisu Bishop of Jliicsallm, 
18 4'2. — It was fair to anticipate that 
when the British forces had so mainly 
contributed to the restoration of Sy- 
ria to the Porte, some spot, how'over 
small, would he obtained by England 
on the shores of Palestine, for the 
two-fold purpose of keeping up a 
friendly eorr(*spondence and trade 
with tfie Turks and natives of that 
interesting country, and of aiding our 
naVfal guard over tlie Mi^diterranean, 
so conservative of the peace of Eu- 
rope. Such an arrangement would 
have been highly gratifying to tin* 
native Syrians, and hy no means of- 
fensive to tlie Turks. 'J'iie British 
government, however, failed to make* 
any claim ; and it w^as left for the 
English church to , at tempt a con- 
stant intercourse with the countrv, 
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by sending to Jerusalem a bishop, 
who should reside continually there, 
and draw into a congregation what 
was supposed a numerous body of 
Jews converted to Christianity. To 
this certain English prelates were in- 
r stigated (somcwlmt precipitately), in 
order to meet the wishes of the king 
of Prussia, who made a liberal offer 
of furnishing half any endowment 
which should liave in view to im- 
prove (in a somewhat indefinite man- 
ner) the various discordant commu- 
nions of Christians, and to convert 
the Jews, and if possible the Turks, 
now resident at Jerusalem. Dr. 
Ilowley, archbishop of Canterbury, 
accordingly ordained to the office, in 
November, 1B41, Dr. Michael Solo- 
mon Alexander, a convert from Ju- 
daism, and sent him in February, 
1842, to the Levant, 'with a letter 
commendatory from himself ‘to the 
right rev(.‘reii(l his brothers in Christ, 
the prelates and bishops of the an- 
cient aiid apostolic churches in Syria, 
and the countries adjacent.^ The 
bishop w’ns landed at Jaffa, and, fol- 
lowed by a cavalcade of fifty persons, 
was conveyed, with his w ife and chil- 
dren, in a large oriental litter, over 
the rocky and precipitous tracks 
which lead to the holy city. On 
approaching it, the cavalcade was 
augmented by the junction of the 
Bey, who, accompanied by the janis- 
saries of the pacha, had been sent to 
compliment the prelate and his chief 
officer, colonel Rose, on their arrival. 
The procession, now 100 persons, en- 
tered Jerusalem by the Bethlehem 
gate, the wildly accoutred and un- 
earthly-looking Bedwans, wlio had 
been gamboling round the party at 
tlie full speed of their desertiiorses, 
at the same instant firing oflT their 
muskets. As the party advanced, 
the guns thundered forth, not a sa- 
lute to the bishop, but one for the 
eve of the * courban bairafn for, by 
an odd chance, the protestant bisliop 
made liis entry into one of the four 
holy cities of tlic Islam ( the btliers 
are Mecca, Mcdjina, and Damascus,) 
on occasion of one of the greatest 


festivals of the Moslem religion- Ta- 
liir Pacha received the prelate with 
due honour ; and, as far as tliat day 
went, nothing could be more pros- 
perous, or promising, or impressive. 

Whether or not bishoj) Alexan- 
der’s lot may prove a liapj)y one, re- 
mains to be shown. It by no means 
is apparent why we should send such 
an expedition to .lenisaloin, simply 
to further the king of I’russia’s de- 
signs ; or what chance there is of con- 
verting the Jews of that city or dis- 
trict, more than any other Jew’s in 
the whole W'orld. To intrude an 
English bishop into a place wIktc 
there is no English cotjgregation, (and 
Dr. Fusey has stated to the arch- 
bishop of (yanterhury that oidv./ewr 
jper.voM.¥ constitute the population of 
the Jerusalem diocese,) and w'liich is 
under the civil domitiion of the Turks, 
and within the ecclesiastical rule of 
other Christian societies, too sadly 
numerous and discordant to be (‘uu- 
ineraied — Roman, Greek, corrupt 
Oriental, less perfectly <-onstituted 
German communities, Dru^jcs, and 
Marouites — seems a strange method 
to adopt for improving either the ge- 
neral intercourse of Englishmen with 
Syria, or that of the English cliun'h 
w’ith the modern uncathoiic prelates 
‘ of its ancient and apostolic churches.’ 
The very circumstance of a Imhof) so 
called, coming among the conflicting 
communions with a wife nurf 
occasioned, we are told, some jeers ; 
and this r(*minds us of the Italian 
wlio, after visiting London, said, upon 
his return, that he had put down as 
the most remarkable incident of his 
travels, his seeing a carriage draw' uj) 
at a shop in Bond-street, out of which 
came, ‘un vescovo,’ and then, to his 
utter dismay, ‘ una vcncova / — e - 
o ciclo! — dei vesrovinif 

PntDicTKD Eaiithquakk in Lon- 
don. — According to a silly monkish 
prophecy of the fourteerith cemtury, 
which tlie empirical Dr. Dec re- 
echoed (on finding the lines contain- 
ing the prediction) in the sixteenth, 
the great metropolis was to be swal- 
lowed up on March 17th, (St. Fa- 
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trick’s day) 1842 ; and numerous 
among the low Irish, tirmly relying 
upon the verity of both monk and 
empiric, packed up their effects, and 
started for the Emerald Isle. In 
vain were the magistrates appealed 
lo, to stay the fugitives : off they 
would go, let who would be tlieir 
employers. Otlier natives of the 
same land, on hearing from some of 
their friends that only the ‘big church 
of St, Pan IV was to go down, con- 
sented to remain, and at earliest 
break of day assenilded in the neigh- 
hourhood of the (‘athedral, to see it 
si Ilk! So gn^at was the delusion of 
tluse people, that they actiuilly be- 
lieved tliey saw the fane gradually 
diminish in height — till tlie close of 
rla\ compe]]»‘il them retire. Crow^ds 
of not only Irish, hut English, ‘ went 
tMit of town for the day,’ to escape 
th(' ap])rehended de.struction of the 
W'iiole city ; and thousands congre- 
gated on Jligligate-liill, to witness 
tlu) awful catastropluj. There were 
e\en instances of suicide having been 
occasioned by a dr(‘ad of the visita- 
tion, both hy drowning and hanging, 
as hliown hy witnesses at intiuesls on 
the r(\spcr.tiv(‘ bodies of the deluded 
fimaties ! ‘ Alas I poor human iia- 
tun‘.’ 

ihiL'AnjuL Eike at IIambuuo. — 
One sixth of tliis ancient city was 
ilestroyed by a fiiv, which broke out 
in tii(‘ night of May 4, 1S42. at a 
tohaeeonist’s house, in tlie narrow' 
stre<*t, called Deichstrasse, and con- 
tinued its ravages for four days ; 
during which, churches and other 
large buildingSjWTre voluntarily blown 
tip, to jirevent the spreading of the 
dames. Tlie loss of property must 
have l)e('n necessarily immense, when 
it is recollected that Hamburg is the 
dcp(it, of nierchandi/e for half Eu— 
to])(' ; and w hen the w arehouse of one 
inhabitant alone had Hritish inanufac- 
tnr(*s therein to the vahie of 120,000/. 
A large sum was instantly raided in 
liondon for the houseless sufferers ; 
and throughout (iermany tiie same 
l)enovolent wisli was shown to miti- 
gate the severity of so calamitous a I 


visitation. The great preponderance 
of wood over brick in the buildings, 
added to tlie awkward method adopt- 
ed by the middle classes to escape 
loss, by piling up their furniture in 
the narrow streets, (the heaps soon 
catching fire from the fall of burning 
fragments, and igniting the houses 
on either side,) are said to have been 
the main causes of the extraordinary 
extension of the fire. Six London 
insurance offices were colJectivcdy an- 
swerable for half a million to IJam- 
hurg residents. 

Earthouaki*: in St. Dominoo. — 
The town of Cape Hayticn, styled 
‘ the palace of the Antilles,’ so mag- 
nificent and numerous w^ere its costly 
marble buildings, in tlic north of the 
island of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, 
or Hayti, w^as suddenly and totally 
destroyed hy an earthquake, during 
the evening of May 7th, 1842, witli 
the loss of not less than it), 000 lives 
of its mixed population. Shocks 
w(*re at the same time felt at Port- 
aii-Prince, and other parts of the 
isle ; and the visitation w^as, on the 
w’hole, more severe and more exten- 
sive in the sphere of its operations, 
than any since the eartliqnake which 
destroyed Lisbon in 1775. In an- 
other part of our work will he found 
a brief history of this isle ; the sys- 
tem adopted hy the \)eople of wlucli, 
may serve to show ‘ the ultra- 
aheditionist party’ what is to he ex- 
pected hy w'lntes at the hands of a 
freed negro race. No white man is 
})crmittcd, by tlie law of the repiih- 
iic, to hold a foot of land witliin its 
territory ; no white man can marry 
a Ilaytien w’^oman, and thereby be- 
come entitled to her real or personal 
estate f and no wliite man can trade 
without a special licence, renewable 
yearly with a heavy fine. Tlie isle 
lias a standing army of 28,000 men, 
with a militia force of 40,000, al- 
though there arc less than a million 
of people ; thus making one man in 
every, fifteen a soldier. These free 
men” of colour pass the greater part 
of their time in sajimtering, idling, 
talking, and playing games of chance 
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atid skill ; and, out of spite for tlioir 
former state, work merely to live. 
In a few' days after the aw^ful visit- 
ation recorded, a revolution broke 
out in the island, and president Boyer 
was not only deposed, but put to 
death ! 

Tiik Marquesas colonized by 
THE French, 184-i. The situation 
of these islands in the Pacific, w'here 
they form a portion of the (.iriental 
Arclii[)ela 2 ;o, is alluded to at vol. ii., 
p. I I J. They were so called by the 
Spaniard-?, in honour of the inanpiis 
^Ierldoca de (’anete, by Mendana de 
Neyra, who discovered them in 1595 ; 
and they extend about 200 miles in 
a north-w'cst and soiitli-east direction. 
A wide cliannel divides them into 
two groups ; of wliich the south- 
eastern contains live and the north- 
western eiglit islands. Tlie latter 
liaving het*n discovered In' the Ameri- 
cans iii J707, are also called VVash- 
ingtoifs islands. The largest isles of 
the soutliern group are Santa Do- 
minica, or Hiwaoa, Santa Christina, 
or Tahuata, and Hood’s island, or 
Tihoa. TIk'v are each about ten 
miles long. Tlie principal islands of 
the northern group are, Noukahivali, 
or Nouliivali, Ualuiga, and Uassoa, 
or ll«)assoa, Noukahivali, the largest, 
is nearly tw'cnty miles long, and 
severity miles in eircumferonce. An 
elevated ridge of rocky mountains 
traverses each island lengthways, and 
in the larger one rises to an eleva- 
tion of 2000 or f'lOOO feet. The coast 
is rocky, abrupt, and beaten by a 
surf; no coral reef encircles or pro- 
tects the islands, though the detritus 
of coral is abundant on the beach. 
Noukahivali is of volcanic origin, 
w'hicli may be the case with the rest 
also. The soil is rich ; in the valleys 
it is clay mixed with vegetable mould, 
hut on tlie lower declivities of the 
hills it is thin, and covered by coarse 
grass in tufts. Tliere arc numerous 
harbours, and many of them very 
safe. As tlu* tliorniometer seldom 
sinks below sixty-six, the climate is 
w^arni : in .Iniio .it is about eighty. 
Winter is charactcri'/ed hv abundant 


showers of rain ; but sometimes not 
a drop of rain falls for nine or ten 
months, and the con.sorj nonce is 
famine. The prevailing wind is the 
eastern trade-wind, wdiich blows 
strongest in autumn. Ihe islands 
are all in a healthy atmosphere, and 
diseases among the natives are rare. 
The fruit trees are chiefly the cocoa- 
nut, hr(‘ad-friiit, and papaw'. '^I’he 
inhabitants also cultivate bananas, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, and taro. 
From the hark of the mulberry tree 
tluw make thoir garments. The 
w'ild cotton is superior to tlial which 
is cultivated in some other i.'JaiuU ; 
and tile sugar-cane is abundant, large 
in growth, and of excellent fpiality. 
'I'obacco is extensively cultivated. 
There are no animals except hogs 
and rats. Fish is ahiindant, and con- 
stitutes one of the most eomnu>n 
articles of food. The iulialutanls 
belong to the same race tliat jieopled 
the Society and Sandvvicli idands, 
of wdiicli their language and bodily 
conformation ofler undouht(*d proofs. 
Their complexion is of a dark cop- 
per ; but the women are much liglif{*r 
than the men. Many of the navi- 
gators speak of tlieir •figure in t(M*ms 
of admiration, and consider tlic-m as 
perfect models of symmetry ; and 
Langsdorf states tliat the measures 
taken on the body of one ol‘ lh(‘ir 
chiefs, agreed (*xactiy w ith those of 
tlie A[)ol]o Belvedere. Later travel- 
lers do not confirm sucli statements ; 
and it seems that the difference ht?- 
tween individuals is greattr here 
than in most other countries, and 
that the men vary in height hetw’een 
four feet ten inches and six feet. 
'Fhcy have carried the art of tattoo- 
ing the body to a greater degree of 
perfection than any other nation ; the 
Jbodics of distinguished persons be- 
ing covered all over wdtii regular 
figures of a very tasteful pattern. 
Tlie people arc caniiihals. They 
eat both the bodies of their enemit*s, 
wlio are killed in hatth*, and also of 
other persons, at the instigation of 
their priests, or rather sorcer(*rs. In 
times of famine, women and children 
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art' killed for food. Tlicy havc'chiefi, 
])ut they are witliout iiuthority. 
Tli('ir sorcerers have acquired a great 
iiiHiience over them, as they believe 
ill spirits, who punish those who 
tiMiisgress what has been determined 
])}' tlie sorcerers. Tli(‘y have always 
shown themselves very friendly to- 
wards Europi'ans ; but the mission- 
aries who have been among tiiein, 
have not hitherto been at all success- 
ful in their labours. The prince do 
J<iinviile, son of king Louis Philippe, 
was admiral of the colonizing ex- 
pedition which constituted the J\lar- 
(piesas a portion of the French do- 
minions. 

Fukncii sinzt he of the Society 
After taking posses- 
siiUi of the Marquesas tlic French 
seem to liave contemplated placing 
under what they style ‘ the ('Xternal 
sovereignty of France,’ or, in plain 
Mord>, making colonies of, the whole 
Oriental Archipelago. In the year 
a ipiarrel wiih Pomare, (jucen 
of the Socic'ty groiq), in conscipjcnce 
of her dismissal from Tahiti of two 
Frencli catholic missionaries, enabled 
(li<‘ French admiral lo force iiayrnent 
of 2000 piastre;* from her ; and since 
that period the missionaries of the 
‘ London Missionary Society,’ who 
fiiNt converted the people to Cliristi- 
aiiity, have hc(‘n in constant broils 
with their Komaniat brethren. 'I'he 
lualtiT was brought to a crisis in 
Septemher, 1842. Admiral J^npetit 
Thonars took nmhrage, in that month, 
at tlie severity, of tlie English mission- 
aiies, in forbidding the Tahitian w^o- 
iiu‘n from visiting' the French ships, 
tui occasion of entertainments given 
on hoaid ; and upon receiving a 
statement of gri(!vanees from the 
French of Otaheite, he tliought pro- 
per to demand of quccni l^omare^ 
(who, it ajipears, not only sways her 
own group of isles, but exercises 
authority over the whole archipelago, 
and may therefore be regarded as 
sovereign of the -Pacific,) an addi- 
tional sum of 10,000 piastres. * This 
sum (writes an officer of the French 
expedition) must be considered an 


easy reparation for the injuries sus- 
tained by our countrymen at Ota- 
heite and (‘Isewdierc, specie being so 
higlily abundant in the isles never- 
tludess, her barbaric majesty did not 
pay the required tine, hut consented 
to receive protection from the sove- 
reignty of France in lieu. From the 
circumstance of a mere party of dis- 
senting teachers liaving brought 
about relations between Faiglaiid and 
the Soci(‘ty isles, the Pritish govern- 
ment has never had its attention 
calh’d to the advantages that might 
rc*siilt from placing them and the 
otlior portions of the Oriental Ar- 
chipelago under its protection. All 
the islands coniprehemled under the 
term ‘ I’olyncsia/ are not only most 
fertile, producing corn, fruits, drugs, 
horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
and fruits, but are rich in minerals, 
(iold and silver are easily and abund- 
antly found, as is also coral ; wbih* 
silk is a staple product. They are 
also very healtliy regions, atrtl more- 
over would afford an important optai- 
ing to our commercial relatiotis be- 
tween India, Cliina, and New South 
Wales, w'itli the Mexican republic, 
Peru, and indeed the whole of Sontli 
America. \ small detaeliment of 
artillery has been left by the French 
on Tahiti, and a fortress has been 
hastily raised, ‘ whereon (says a very 
recent correspondent) 1 now see the 
tricolor flag waving.’ Tlie great de- 
triment likely to arise to Great Bri- 
tain from this Gallic appropriation, 
must ho looked lor in the French 
forestalment of supplies of manufac- 
tured goods to the South American 
republics — hitherto our own markets ; 
but ‘ the great nation’ has never yet 
been remarkable for its skill in co- 
lonization. 

BiUtish Colonization of Natal, 
184-2. — Tlie superior fertility of the 
district of Natal, situated on the 
eastern coast of Africa, 500 miles 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
had been long known to the Dutch 
settlt*rs of the latter colony, many ol‘ 
whom, possessed of farming know- 
ledge (boers), at length emigrated 
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thither in the years 1824, 1836, and 
1837, openly declaring their design 
to establish a community independ- 
ent of the English colony at the 
Cape. As the British government 
at the Cape silently assented to the 
migration, the bo(*rs considered them- 
selves licensed to act on their own 
responsibility ; and sinc€% in their 
subsequent contest with tlie Zoolus 
and otlier native tribes, no assistance 
was aflbrdcd them by the Englisli, 
they, when at length settled around 
the ba\' of Natal, on lands of their 
own marking out, declarc*d them- 
selves free possessors of the soil. 
The Cape government, however, on 
having its attention called to the 
abundant crops of corn and fruits 
raised annually hy the boers at Natal, 
n‘sc)lvod on asserting its authority 
over the emigrants ; and some troops 
>verc accordingly despatched to the 
new settlement from the Cape, un- 
d«*r the command of captain Smith, 
to take formal possession of the Na- 
tal district in queen Victoria’s name, 
in May, 1842. The boers, being de- 
termined to resist tlie proceeding, 
armed themselves even to the collec- 
tion and rough forging of ordnance, 
and very successfully for some time 
ofiposed the small invading English 
force ; and capUiin Smith, after losing 
many of his men, was compelled to 
retreat southwards, and wait for re- 
inforcements. On receiving what he 
thought the requisite supply, he re- 
turned to the charge, but was again 
pressed hard by the boers, and com- 
pelled to fortify his little party in tlie 
nascent town of Port Natal itself, 
until further assistance should arrive. 
At length lieut.-col. Cloete reached 
Natal by sea from the Cape,nwith a 
compeUmt force, in the month of 
July, and on the 20th succeeded in 
relieving captain Smith and his little 
party ; whereon the boers threw down 
their arms, surrendered the prisoners 
they had made, and, on receiving, all 
but a few*, the full benefit of an am- 
nesty, assented to become subje’ets of 
the iiritish government, retairiing all 
their agrarian privileges. 


Natal being thus constituted an 
i colony, we will briefly de- 
scribe its situation and resources. It 
is, we have said, ♦'iOO miles north of 
the Cape; and the rising towm of 
Port Natal is on tlie shore of a bay 
more extensive than, and as beautiful 
as, that of Naples. Tlie country be- 
tween it and the Cape is well peo- 
pled hy independent native's ; the 
chief tribe of whom, the Zoolus, ruled 
l) 3 ^king Dingari, are favourable to the 
settlement of tlie whites in their vi- 
cinitv. Dingan has even agreed to 
code 300 miles of coast to the settlers, 
with a breadth varying from 60 to 
100 miles from tlui oce'an to the north- 
west ; and a range of high moun- 
tains separates this district on the 
north from the most jiojuilous part 
of the Zoolh state. The Zoolus 
have been almost the exterminators 
of the tribe of ('attres. The com- 
bined Dutch and English at Natal 
are at prestmt few* in amount ; hut 
no loss than 3000 natives of* tliose 
tribes which have been broken dc»wn 
by the Zoolus, have placed them- 
selves under their j)rote(‘tion, and 
live around them in the hay. TIk'sc 
poor Africans, after, being driven 
from their native setthuneiits and 
plundered of their catth' about fifty 
years ago, kept constantly .seen'ted in 
the depths of the forests, to avoid th(! 
spears of their Zoolu ojipressors ; but 
when the Dutch boers had appeared 
at Natal, and, to their astonishment, 
rapidly brought the lands into a beau- 
tiful state of cultivation, they oflered 
themselves to them as servants and as- 
sistants, and have continually evinced 
the greatest attaeliment to them. 

The country around the harbour 
of Natal is b(»aiitifully w^ooded, and 
contains extensive plains, thickly <‘o- 
vered with luxiuiant grass — so luxu- 
riant, that it is too rich for cattle, and 
actually would make thorn thin^ until 
it shall have been burned from time 
to tirue by settlers ; the same occur- 
rence happening in all countries 
where the herbage has not been re- 
gularly run down by feeding. The 
effect on animals is the same as if 
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the grass wore either of an unhealthy : 
luitnrc, or actually deficient in nutri- 
tive principlesr After the burning, 
the new and tender herbage, espe- 
cially after the rains, is ])articular]y 
sweet. Elephants, elands, buffaloes, 
and wild hoars, are plentiful ; but 
animals of prey are rare. Two crops 
oi‘ Indian corn, .sometimes three, arc 
reaped i»i the year around Natal ; 
and the fruits are curious, rich, and 
most abundant. Timber of the finest 
quality and largest dimensions is 
found in great plenty; and even fo- 
of gieat extent are met with. 
The whole country around abounds 
ill rivers and rivulets, the waters of 
which eould be led over thousands 

rules at little expense; the very 
revtuse of what exists at the Cape 
itself. The rains also are so regular 
as to render irrigation needless. Al- 
ready have the boers exported fine 
wool to the C-ape. Grass thrives in 
pnifusitai to the very limits of the 
.'-alt water: and on file 4th of June 
JMr. Roshof saw, in a 
native’s garden, under a woody hill, 
at a disluriee of fifty or sixty miles 
from the coast, Iiuhan corn of hixu- 
riiuif growth in /a// blomm, together 
with tol»m‘(’o-])lants, pumpkins, and 
calabashes” “all uninfluenced by any 
fio.^t. 'File .soil is generally a rich 
lilack loam ; and the vine seems the 
only European plant that doe.s not 
actually flourish tlierein. 

Sam: of Straw blkky Hill, lS42. 
—Three-and-forty years aFt(T* the de- 
<’casc* of originator, this hijoii of a 
house* and its curious contents were 
^nld by puhlie auction for somewhat 
below As, while on view, 

tli(‘ main body of the nobility and 
gentry of the nation was attracted fo 
till* spot, the following description of 
a (lay's ramble thither will be read 
with more pleasure than a dry detail' 
of articles and tbeir prices. 

‘ 'Fwickcnhaiu is gained — the day 
is fine — already you begin to see 
tok(*ns of somedbing unusual in the 
lilth* town, such as rows of flys and 
coaclies in the street, and otlicr ecpii- 
iiagcs, full of belles and beaux, pass- 


ing you, .speeding on to the north 
entrance (close on the road) of this 
scat of taste and learning — this sin- 
gular museum of curiosities. 

‘ The house itself is rougli-cast, 
whit<', castellated, not so irregular in 
shape as might be imagined, nor is it 
the ‘ band-box’ which affected people 
presume to call it. I paced the west- 
ern side, and found it nearly sixty 
yards ; the south front, on the lawn 
and river, about twenty. The lawn, 
though neglected, is still pretty, and 
raised above a lower field (skirting 
the low'or road) perhaps ten feet, so 
that its view' of the river, though in- 
deed it is not a ‘ hill,’ is jileasing ; 
tlic lawn itself about IDO yards wide 
ill front, the grounds running along 
to the west perluij>s .000 yards, when 
at the extreme north-west corner 
next the road wall is the bijou of a 
chapel, and its rich window, and rare 
altar, of the tw'isted columns from 
the Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, 
Tile windows of the house. are all 
arched Gothic, snifill,und small panes ; 
the ground-floor room, rather ser- 
vants’ than the masters ; and above 
the first floor a suite of bed-rooms 
not open to the public. As you arc 
stoppled at the first landing-place on 
the stair citse, upwards, where all the 
armour and arms are deposited, and 
s<^mc few' pictures, all extremely at- 
tractive, you gain the great gallery, 
the Ilolhein room, the circular draw- 
ing-room, and sipiare room, library, 
Are., by small low* door-ways ; short 
passages, and steps here* and there, 
up and down, showing the various 
auditions to the original lioiKsc*, the 
gallery having very deep recesses. 
It would require a man of taste in 
the curious — one of feeling and sen- 
timent, recollecting and caring for 
our and other Augustan ages, a month 
but briefly to examine the portraits, 
the books, the portfolios of engrav- 
incK!, &c., -and almost innumerable 
objects of art and vertn scattered wdth 
a rich profusion all over the house — 
tile rooms are loaded, and the walls 
, groan under the weiglit of tlie most 
1 excpiisitc portraits sInd works of art 
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by the best masters. Your seven 
shlUiiig catalogue you find wholly 
useless for two or three hours’ glance, 
in which, after all, the mind bc’conics 
confused and fatigued : to refer to 
the catalogue then is absurd, for then 
the chance is you do not })ass b<'yond 
the stairciise. No, push on; sec 
every thing at any rate ; and stop a 
moment only, and admire, here and 
there, the portraits of sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and those of our Henry 
VIII., and Edward, of the Walpole 
family, and the rare miniature in the 
glass case, and glass-ciiphoard gems — 
both properly locked —(for some im- 
pertinents are never satisfied without 
liandling everything!) the Cellini 
silver h(‘ll, tlie missals, and Indian 
silver and ivory ladle, ivc. The crowd 1 
will guide you partly. 

‘ IIow liule we seem to advance in 
tlic fine arts — outward shapes and 
fashions, indeed, alter with every ten 
years — but wltm* now shall wx* find 
even srx fine an ex})ression of nature 
and truth in the features of nuxlern 
portraits, as in these from 100 to 
200 or dOO years old ; not to say a 
word of tile inimitable grace, bar- 
niuiiy, and exquisite colouritig of a 
dozen pictures so late as Reynulds? 
So is it too in all the objects of 
sculpture and engraving. e have 
nothing, for instance, approaching | 
the hell or the Tuscan cabinet cask(*t, 
nor the fifty gems of the glass closet, 
the door of which is hapj/ily l^iekod, 
to keep out worse than Gotliic im- 
pertinence. 1 could not lielp ob- 
serving most of the fireplaces, taken 
from Gothic monuments in model, 
still having their dog-irons or grates 
of a very rough and inferior manu- 
facture, as well as the irons, shovel, 
tongs, and poker, the best in' Pope’s 
and Walpole’s days, not now good 
enough for our kitchens, conttusling 
.strangely with the beautiful forms 
and gililing on every chair. The 
rich old r(‘al Turkey carpets, still on 
the floois, only covering the middle 
— tiic sides all round, as in. those 
da\3, for a yard or two tlie bare 
boards, — reckoning the same space 


of time from the eighteenth century 
back, and they had Elizabeth in her 
palace, tlie hoards strew'cd with 
rushes, so that, in fact, they liad 
made greater strides to carpets, than 
we have since done in simply carpet- 
ing the floors more completely. 

‘ The ample chairs ev(*rywhere 
draw one’s attention to their great 
width, like a small modern sofa : this 
W'as to allow the houjjed ladies to he 
seated. It is not improbable that 
the staircase w'as not, any more than 
it is now, carpeted ; nor is it of the 
same elaborately rich charaetc'r as 
other parts of the house, lu the 
Holbein chamber there is an alcove 
and bed in it of slate-eolonrt'd hang- 
ings. — Is this Horace Walpole’s? 
Tlie tester in the I reneh form, with 
an imitated coronet. 'I’lie oak screen 
forming this alcove is finely doiu*. 

‘ The gilded radii, springing iVom 
the skaider shai'ts suppr>rtiiig tin* 
ceiling of the gallery, are very eh*- 
gant,aii(l still remain tolerahle 1 Ve^h ; 
indeed, little is hurt \>y ago. — 'tis hut 
the thought, the fashion of tlie thing, 
that has escaped us, W’e may ikov 
be said to live' in a broach r romfiut ; 
our walls are not hidden by such 
hundreds of portraits, nor oiir re- 
ce>scs filled with sueli rare groups, 
models, vas(*s, clocks and eandeinlira, 
as must almost make any house a 
museum, and create a constant care, 
wliicli would !)e any thing but con- 
sistent witli ease and comfort. 

‘ As 1 sauntered from room to 
room, it made mo iTiclaneliol}'. 
Where, where is now the 
locif 1 murmured. Wdiat sacrilege 

is this! — ‘ lot 1, 2, Jl, 4 300 

oOO.* ‘ Loti’ has it come to this? 
Why, what will become of this pre- 
cious gallery, these |>oinled arches, 
these frameless windows — but now 
■ rich in such lustre and association ? 
What of the scattered tilings half 
destroyed but by the bare act of se- 
paration ? Some w'liolly rendered 
cornihon-place and insignificant : fo- 
lios of engravings : the smallest print : 
the very dining-room, so grand from 
its walls by tlic noble ancestry of the 
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Walpoles ! Talk not to me of art, of 
this or that in(‘rit in the bare thini» : 
the liarmony, the beauty, the value, 
lies in their propinquity, and tiie | 
spot. Tear them away, and each is j 
but half its(dr, and poor indeed. I 
Would that the nation laid bought 
tlie whole.’ I’he sale realized about 
a(>,0()U/. 

CmMM:Y-swi:i;piNf; Act. — An aet 
of the Briti'ih parliament, aboli>hing 
the use of eliinhing-hoys in the swcuq)- 
inir of chimneys, and suhstitutirig 
machinery to edert the same object, 
came into operation in the inetropo- ! 
lis and elsewhere, August, IHTJ. i 

Assassination of Mil. Dufm- ' 
MOM 1 . — As Mr. Kdward Drummond, • 
th(‘ privat(* secretai •y cl- sir Robert 
Reel, till' premi(*r, was walking near • 
Chari ng-cross, on tlie afternoon of 
January *J0, I S4;{, he was shot through ' 
ihe hack h\ a man who had followed 
liim from Downing-street. Tlie un- , 
fortunat(* gentleman was conveyed to I 
his brother’s bank clos(‘ by, to have ; 
I lie wound (‘\ainiii(‘d, and tlumce to ; 
hisf)\\ n resideiKv* in (irosveiior-street; • 
and though it was at lirst thought, 
from the inability io disco\ei th(‘ ! 
hall, that the had only been in ; 

the outer iuti'guimuits, it was at ; 
length iound that the missile had' 
parsed through tin? eavity of the | 
cliest from helilnd, and lodged in | 
front, between ll:c cartilag(*s of the 
sr\(*nih and eighth ribs, about ten 
inches di-^tant fiom that ])arL^^hicll is 
eomnionly called tlie pit of the st(>- 
maeh. Atirp its extraction, Mr. 
Drummond giailually sank ; and he 
(bed at almut ten on the morning t)f 
January ’Jo, age<l ol. The assassin, 
wluui apprehended, had another load- 
ed }>istol in his 'hand, whicJi he was 
aiming at liis vielini : he slated his 
name to be Daniel M'Naughten, and 
was suhsetpiently ascertained to be a 
native of C»l.xsgo\v, brought up to the 
business of a wood-turner. He was 
tiiod for his olieiice hefon* iord-chief- 
justici; Tindal in March, hut acquitted 
((»n the testimony of six medieul wit- 
iiessiis, among whom wi*re Drs. Munro 
and Morrison) on the ground of in- 


sanity. Great objection was Uiken 
out of <-ourt, and even in i>arlia.nient, 
that the trial had been jirematurely^ 
brought to a conclusion by the learned 
judg(‘ ; but it is clear, as tlie law now 
stands, that, had the court remained 
ill session for a month, the result 
must iiave been the same, since the'", 
solicitor-general, for the prosecution, 
could advance no countervailing tes- 
timony to rebut the cumulative evi- 
dence alibrded by the depositions of 
six mediciil witnesses. It is iieedicbS 
to say that the public mind was 
astounded on n‘cei\ ing intelligence 
f»f the d(‘cit-ioii of th(‘ jury and court. 
The assassin had declared he mistook 
tli<‘ seen'tary for the premier himself; 
and wlien tlie appalling fact (and 
facts are stulihoni things) of the 
wretch’s mistake having caused liiin 
to deviate so little from his original 
intention, had been regarded as no- 
thing in comparison of the mere opi- 
nion of men, however njiright and 
wise, that he was insane — the public 
mind had cause, we think, for being . 
astoniuled, A late talented London 
[ihy.^ieian, who iiad passed a life in 
tin' study of insane eases (Richard 
Rowell, M. D.), declared thalP&evim- 
ty-fj\<* out of e\ery hundred English- 
men sht)wed tlnmiselves monomaniacs 
on occasion — when their interests, 
their fears, and their other eoimnon 
passions, violently assaulted them, 
and excited some one morbid train of 
I thought in their minds. But he al- 
■ lo\veil not that men committing of- 
j fences against hnvs divine and hu- 
: man, wlien thus urged by the bad 
1 principle*, of tbeir nature, w’ere to be 
j regardeil as irresponsible beings ; nor 
! can we think tliere would be security 
I f<n* the life of any one, high or low in 
tlic Ration, were such a notion to 
be fidly recognised. The assassin 
M'Nuughtcn was acquitted, because 
the jury did not think that, at the 
very moment of shooting his victim, 
he wais conscious lu^ was acting wrong- 
fully, or, in common legal phrase, 
that. he was capable at the time of 
distinguishing between right and 
wTong. But how '•can mortal man 
N 
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know what was passing in the assas- j driasis, wherein the mind of the pa- 
sin’s mind at the moment > There tient is obstinately impressed Avith 


was sufficient previous consciousness 
as to right and wrong, while the plan 
of the? assassination was devising : the 
wretch considers himself injured by 
^some public functionary, tells his se- 
cret to no one, watclies for days the 
in and outgoing of his intended vic- 
tim, and at lengtii shoots him — the 
only departures from the common 
system of murderers being in the 
daring oi>ennes5 of the deed, and in'the 
taking the secretary for the master — 
the latter, as history shows, a most 
common mistake of tli(» sane. Glo- 
ryingas we do in our country’s readi- 
ness to make merciful <*(juity Avalk 
hand in liand witii stern justice, we 
are sure tiiat to give all the power to 
the former must only lead to the 
CAontual more fearful resort to the 
latter ; and we think there has heeii 
of late shown a considerahlo tendency, 
by a large class of a certain supersen- 
tient school, to neglect the plain di- 
- rection gi\en by a gracious God to 
man in 11 is written word, in cas{‘> of 
manslaughter not accidental — ‘W ho o 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man sliall 
his bldBd he shed.’ In tlie particular 
injunctions of the Mosaic law con- 
cerning men-slayers, there is no men- 
tion of setting up pleas, such in- 
sanity, to prevent judgment. God 
alone is to be the arbiter in a case 
Avlierc motives cannot be fathomed 
by man, and that in another Avorld. 
Wc have already had enough of a dis- 
position to sympathise Avith great 
scoundrels, and to call those by the 
mild term * unfortunate’ avIio are in 
truth grossly vicious. Such false 
philanthropists have been willing to 
make the most deadly crimes the un- 
avoidable results of physical distem- 
pers ; and every breach of the deca- 
logue has been nicely attributed* and 
cleverly traced by them to some pa- 
roxysm of fever, or some high access 
of nervous cKcitement. 

The term monomania was first em- 
ployed by M. Esquirol, a WTite-r on 
insanity, and is used to designate 
cases of mania, or^even of hypochon- 


some single erroneous notion : it is 
derived from the Greek monns^ * one,* 
because th(' sufferer seems to have 
one sole misleading seniiiiient, and is, 
in all other notions, sane. Writers 
1 of all ages luivc described the? mono- 
j maniac, and none more eorreelly than 
j the delightful Burton in his * Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.’ Mack<‘nzie in 
his ‘ Man of Feeling’ has given his 
picture, and Pope has drawn it in ca- 
ricature. 

The following is from Burton, 
whose book, being confined to seho- 
lars’ libraries, is comparatively litth? 
known, certainly less known thaif it 
deserve^. ‘ Many (tnoiKUYianiacs) 
fear deatli, and yet, in a contrary 
humour, make AAay Avith them<elves. 
Some are afraid that heaven will fall 
on ilieir h(?;ids ; some that th(*y are 
eondenmed as to tiie next wovid, or 
sliall h<*. (Sucii Avas the poet Gow- 
per.) Fear of death, of I’alling into 
some es[)eeial disease, that they shall 
die theins(*lves IbrtliAvith, (»r that 
some of their d(‘ar friends or near 
allies are certainly dead — s<‘i/es some ; 
imminent danger, loss, disgrace, tor- 
ments others ; some think the\ are 
all glass (like tlie good Dr. W'atts^, 
and tlier(?fore Avill suffer ikj man to 
conic near tliem, lest they should 
break them in pieces ; M)me think 
that they are all cork, as light as 
feathers, and oth(»rs tliat tluy 
le.ad, and too lu^avy to move ; some 
are afraid their heads Avill fall off 
their shoulders, tliat tliey have live 
frogs in their stomachs, ike, Mon- 
tanns speaks of one tiiat durst not 
walk alone from home, for f(‘ar h<* 
should swoon, or die ; of anotlier, 
who feared evt*'y man he met, Jest 
he should quarrel with him, rob him, 
kill him. Some dare not Avalk alone ; 
some dare not go over a bridge, come 
near a pool, rock, steep hill, or lie in 
a chanihor where cross-beams are, lest 
they should be tempted to drown, 
precipitate, or hang themselves ; and 
some, if they be locked in a room, 
are afraid of being stifled for want of 
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air, or, if tlioy bo in a throng, middle* 
of a rhurcli, or multitudo, wlioro thoy 
may not oasily get out, an* i'('iidy to 
sink on tlu* spot. Trincavelliiis had 
a pati<*nt that would needs make 
av\ay witli liimself, for fi;ar of being 
hanged for some olienre wliie'h some- 
hoiiy might charge him with com- 
mitting, although he was a man of‘ 
pure hie ; and the same person could 
not b(* pe^‘^uad«Ml, for three y('ars to- 
g(*t her, hut tluil lie had killed a man. 
A no! her, thiough bashfulness, sus- 
picion, and timidity p(‘rha])s, v\ill not 
i>e s('en abroad, lov(‘.s darkiie>s as life, 
and cannot endure to sit in liglil- 
-onie plaet's ; he dare.> not come int<i 
cninpan\. for fear he should he inis- 
ii^eil, (li>gract‘d, ovi'rshoot hiiiK^ell' in 
g<*- (ure or s[K‘eches, or Ik* sick ; he 
thinks every man observes him, aims 
at liim, d<‘ridi*s him, owes him malice. 
All tlics(’ art* vain thinkings that 1 
ijaN(* named, all wimly, empty, 
liroundless vanitic?. and so an* what 
follows. Some are afraid that tliey 
.-.liali liav<* e\ cry fearful dis(*as<‘ th<‘y 
see otlu'i s have, hear of, or r(*ad, and 
dare not then fore*, hear or read of 
any subject. If they st'c one pu^- 
. , ..sed of an epileptic parox\sm, a 
man slinking wath the palsy, f)r giddy- 
lieadtKl, for many days after it runs 
in their minds : — tli(*y are afraid they 
shall h(* so too, tlu*y are in lik(* dan- 
ger. I’acil} any of tlieiii r(»r one 
j)«'iMt ol' grievance, th(*y are instantly 
irruihlcd \viih some <»ther fear; al- 
ways afraid of soim'tliing, which 
iK'ver peradv'iiturc was, never c*an 
h(‘. never likely will he ; troubled iii 
mind upon t*vt*r\ small occasion, nn- 
‘pii<‘t, still complaining, grieving, vex- 
ing, susp(*cting, grudging, discoii- 
tcnteil. Or, if their minds he free 
for the pri'sent, y<*t their bodies are 
<nit of tune — they susp<’ct some part 
Ol oilier to ne amiss. Now*^ their 
i*ad ach(*s, heart, stoniacli, back ; 
ny sluill surely have this or that 
disease ; still troubh'd in mind, body, 
<n botli, and. after.all, only tlirongb 
liaiulency of stomach and bowels, 
ooMtiimaily molested. ( In another 
»art of the work is recommended a 

o 


judicious use of the then mercurial 
remedies, to aid tlu* liver, and cleanse 
the alimentary canal wdth mildness 
and caution—* \vh(*nci* a cure tor all 
phantasi(‘s will ensm*.’) Yet for all 
this, as Jacchiniis notes, th<* same 
}K*rson» an* in all other things wise, 
staid, discreet, and do nothing un- 
h(‘S(‘erning tiieir dignity, jierson, or 
place; and tli(‘y are only beside them- 
selves ill tins foolish, ridiculous, and 
childish fear, wdiicli so rmieli, so coii- 
tiimally toitiires their souls. Like a 
h.arking dog, that always makes a 
noi^t*, hut ' ''Idom hite>, this fear ever 
mole.^teth, and, so long as melari- 
<‘lKiiy ( niortomariia ) wtoth, cannot 
he avoided.' 

IMackenzi<‘’s niononianiac is thus 
accurately }K»int('d out. ‘ Harley (in 

visit to the lh‘(llam of that da\) 
-lad fallen behind his companions, 
looking at a man who was making 
pendulums with l)its of thread, and 
lillh* halls of clay. H(r had deliiu*- 
ated a segment of a circle ‘on the 
wall with chalk, and markt*d their 
diHen*nt vibrations, by intt*rpeeting 
it wilherosri linos. A dr*rent-lo()king 
man caim* up, and smiling at the 
maniac, turned to llarlr*}*, antf told 
liim, that gentleman had onet* been 
a v(*rv c<‘lebrated niatbeinatieiaii. 
‘lie fell a .sacrilice,’ said be, ‘ to the 
theory of comets ; for having, with 
iniinile lalumr, fornK*d a tabic t>n the 
conjecturc*s of sir Isaac Newton, be 
was disapjioiiited in tlu* return of 
one of those* luminaries, and w as very 
.soon after ediliged to he placed here* 
by his friends. If you please to lol- 
low me, sir (coritinucti tlu* stranger), 

1 lK*heve I shall he able to give you 
a more satisfactory account of the un- 
fortunate people you se(* lu*re, than 
flu* man who attends your eomj>a- 
nions.\ Harl<*y bow ed, and accciited 
his ofier. I'be next person they 
came up to liad scrawled a variety of 
figures on a piece ^»f slatt*. Harley 
luul the curiosity to take a nearer 
view’ of them. Tlu*y consisted of 
ditl'ereiit colunin.f;, on the top of 

'..jh w ere marked^ Sontb-sea aii- 
' nnities, India, stock, and Three per 

2 
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cenit. consols. ‘ This (said Harley's 
instructor) was a "('utloman avcII 
known in Change-alley. Il(' was 
once worth 5(),0(K)/., and had actually 
aujrced lor the purchase ol' a larae 
estate in the ^^est of Kni^laiid, in 
order to reali/e his nione\' ; but hi» 
(piarrelled with tlu* proprietor about 
the repairs of a i!:arilen-wall, and so 
returiK'd to town to fo]l()w liis old 
trade of >tock-jobbin<: a little lonj^er ; 
when an unlucky fluctuation of stock, 
in which he was engaged to an im- 
niense (‘xtent, reduced him at ou<*e 
to poverty and madness. Toor 
wretch! lie told me the otlu'r day, 
that against the next paMuent of 
diffi'renees, he should he some hun- 
dreds al)o\e a phtni ( I ‘ It 

is a spondee, and 1 will maintain it!’ 
interiiipted a voice on tlie left. This 
assertion was followed hy a vt ry ra])id 
recital of some lines of floiner. 
‘ That figure,’ eontimied the stranger 
to Harley, * wliose clothes are so l)e- 
dauhed with siiulf, was a sclioolmaster 
of soiiuj reputation : hi' came hither 
to be resolved of some doubts he en- 
tertaini'd concerniu^j: the genuine pro- 
nnneiation of the Greek vowels, in 
his fiigli(‘st fits, lie makes frccpient 
mention of one Dr. llentley. But 
delusive i(l(':l^, sir, (mark, tlii' mono- 
maniac himsc'lf speaks,) arc the mo- 
ti\es of the greate&t jiart <if mankind, 
and a heated imagination is the 
power hy wliich tlu'ir actions arc in- 
cited : the world, indeed, in the e}c 
of a pliilosopher, may be denomi- 
nated a large madhouse.’ ‘ It i^ true,’ 
answered Jliirley, ‘the passions of 
men are temporary madness(\s~-ira 
bri'vis furor est — and sometimes very 
fatal in their efiects, 

i From Macedo^iia’s madman to the Swede.* * 

‘ It was indeed,’ hastily replied the 
stranger, ‘a very mad thing in Charles 
XI 1., to think of adding so vast a 
country as Russia to his dominirms. 
Tliat would have been fatal indeed 
— the balance of the North w'oiild 
then lwi\e been lost — but the sultan 
and I would never have alio tved it — ’ 
*iSir!’ interrupted Harley, looking 
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at the stranger with no small sur- 
prise. ‘ yes,’ returned the 

oth(‘r, ‘the sultan and I — don't you 
know me, sir? — 1 am the klian of 
Tartar} !' Harley was a good deal 
struck hy this discovery; he had pru- 
dence enough, however, to conceal 
liis amazement ; and, bowing a< low 
to the monarch as liis dignity re- 
quired, he left him inmu'diateh", and 
joined his conijianions.’ 

P(»pe has thus made light ( llie 
monomaniac's sufTcrings ; 

‘ FimiiiubL'i’d tliroufjrt on <*v’ry ►ido »it '-ven 
Oi bodies fhaoj'i'd to \ ariuiis bjrriM by sploi ii ; 

living .'‘tand. onr :inii Ji* !tl on*, 

Oiiii bent: — the handle tins, and that tl>c 
spoilt : 

\ pipkin thcie,1ike llonit rs tripod, w.ilks - 
Here smbs a jar — and tbero a gotse-pit* 
talks.’ 

But the condition of the mono- 
maniac and hvpocliontlriae is hy no 
riK'ans a fit mark for the .shaft of 
ridicule; and compassion, not rail- 
lery, has hitherto been iound tin* 
best mode ot' eonniK'nceinent, in at- 
tenquing their cure. The point 
u hereat monomania stops, as in llu* 
rase of liypoeliondriaes, short ol‘ ac- 
tual insanity, it is next to impo-sihle 
to define. What Dr. has 

saitl is in a degree suhstaiitiati d, if 
we rcfh‘et on the \a-t mnnher of 
authors, wS:c., that havt' been, in all agi s 
and countries, in some degree inono- 
maniaes. Wliat is de-ignati'd hy the 
mild term ‘ eecenlricil} / is oiilv a 
rnitigateil sha])e of llie atleelion. 
Tims Hogarth, wIkui he had set up 
Ins coach, was in the ('onstaiit habit, 
after calling on ;■ friend, or anywhere 
on business, of forgetting that he had 
left the vehicle in some neighbour- 
ing street, and, if it rained on taking 
liis departuri’, would borrow an nm- 
hrella, and return honu' or go else- 
where on fool. S(j BIwes the miser, 
as most of his dass are, was a inoito- 
nianiac. Although possessed of im- 
mense wealtli, lie wamld liide half- 
crowns behind tlie siiutters, or in 
some cranny or other of the house, 
lliat he might have mon<‘y at com- 
mand when abotit to he conveyed to 
the poor-house. Hosts of dramatic 
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authors havo beon in the same prc- 
(licamoiit, tlu' Mine plirensy’ of Hk’ 
immortal William t)f Stratford being, 
it would seem, their hereditary lot. | 
Amongst such, Natliani(4 Lee (I CIS ; 
— \(\9'2), who wrote the tragedy of j 
the ‘ Kival (Queens,' now Ix'tter 
known l‘»y the title of ‘ Al(‘xatider 
(in‘atf a singular eompoiind of 
po(‘tie exeellcnee and lurioiis bom- 
.shines eonspitMU)Us. Fioin his 
('arele>s, convivial, and at last driudven 
habits, h(' ])assed tlie Rnhieoii of 
h\ pochondria'^is, w('nt ac'ltially mad, 
and was niorv than onta* (writing 
tragedies in the intervals) a resident 
in Lledlam. (h'orge lailo — 

I To!)), author of inanj pla\s, hut 
(‘^j)L‘ciallv ol‘ * Cu‘orge Ijarnweil/ was 
an mdependenl in religious notions, 
and foial of jU'eaeliing from ht hind 
the c<umt('r of hi.s ‘^liop to ins 
Uinu*!'^, iut<*rlaiding his well-meaning 
lauuilie^ witli high fiowni drainatie 
pa^s:ig(’s, oe('asionaliy the scandal 
of IfiN dcirnire atidience. On, liow'- 
r\er, lu' wamt, and was acknowledged, 
in liih dealiiurs, an upright j)erbon. 
lliH doiue-lic and higlily rn<u\d pro- 
duction, ‘ Cieorirt; liarnwcll,’ was, un- 
til snnu' lt‘M \ears since, annually 
])laved on tlie biVird.s ol oni! ot the 
jm hopolitaii theatres, (o warn young 
men t>f the hmnble classes of the 
temptations that continually await 
thiMn in J.ondon, and ti) guard them 
a taiii'^t llu’ir influence ; hut, in the 
spirit of the ]>resent day, * Jack 
Sheppard,’ rL ritud ^rnus om/ir, whieh 
a})[)ear contrivi'd to lead young men 
into e\il. lKn(’ been alh>wed to stiper- 
sede tlu\t useful drama. Eccentric 
as v\as Lillo, and mad as was Lee, it 
is tt>l)e r<*grctted that they did not, be- 
fore tiieir decease, bite som(‘ <»t tlieir 
eontetnporaries, all ilelieient as tlu*y 
w'<‘i e in iheheart-searchirigcontrivance 
oftiu'one, and in the glowing, tlioiigli 
extravagant, fin* of fancy ot the other. 

lint, to return to the aHectii»n 
whenee, it is acknowledged, the ta- 
lent ot a liost ofwriteis has appa- 
leitily (-0 little know we of ontology) 
arUcai, hypocliondriae inuhurn*s seem 
im>st to allect the north-wa*st portion 


of Europe; and the cause is proba- 
hh' to he found in tiie greater mental 
a<‘tivity, enterprise*, and exposur<* to 
all tim reverses and fluctuations of 
fortune, which belong to the state of 
society in the countries included in 
that division. Ev(‘n tin* imagiriatioii 
of the northern nations is less sensual, 
less corporeal, and more abstract and 
creative, llian the same faculty in the 
listle.ss j)i’o[)le of tin* south. Repub- 
lics, whicli afford to amhiiious persons 
in pn\ate lif(^ ready means of ri.sing, 
and which also expose them to be 
alike suddenly thrown down by the 
miiltiturle ol' jealous competitors, are 
found more to abound witli hypo- 
chonilriacs tliau other kinds t)f >tate- 
go\ eminent. Among trade's, wea\ers 
and tailors are \ery frcf(ncntly inono- 
mania(‘al ; but shoi'niakers seem, in 
this r<‘>pect, pvo-cmin('iitIy w'retched. 
The fact may he thus accounted for. 
Seated all day on a low scat ; press- 
ing ohdural(* leather and last against 
the ejiigastrium ; dragging reluetant 
thread into hard and durahlt" stitches ; 
or hammering heels and toes with 
much monotony — the eolibler s mind, 
regardh'ss of tlu' proverb, ‘ ne sutor 
ultra crc'pidam,’ wanifl(*rs into regions 
rnetaph}si(*:il, and political, and tlioo- 
logieal ; and from men so employed 
ha\e tiu’ung many founders of seets, 
religion.', reformers, gloomy poli- 
ticians, bards, sophists, and otlier nn- 
(piic*t things. ('li'rgymen, fixed in 
nnnote eonntry livings, have wonder- 
fully contributed to the catalogue of 
hypochondriacs. The active man of 
lnisines>, travelling with speed of 
hor.^es or of steam to some great 
mart of tratfie and gain, sighs as lie 
passes a beautiful parsonage-house, 
and laments that his father had not 
brought him up to the church. The 
I divinV.whom he envies, repines mean- 
while over the seclusion of his situ- 
ation, and the absence of all those 
stimuli to ambition which banish rest 
from othei^ien. His durtes arc few 
and easy ;^is income may be com- 
fortable, but is often neither good 
nor bad, nor lik*4y ty be augmented ; 
I be lias little inducement to take 
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exercise, and has few, perhai>s no 
companions of his own starulard of 
information, with whom to cxchangi* 
thoughts ; yet lie must eat — and im- 
peri’eet digestion, restless nights, ner- 
vous mornings, and all tlu‘ et et»l('ra 
of monomaniac trains of thought en- 
sue. Many amusing storii's have 
been told of elderly men of husim^ss, 
who, retiring from trade, or other 
enstomarv oceiipations, ^^ith a for- 
tune, ha\e livetl t<^ feel all the em- 
liarrassment of riches. Legal and 
medical men, loo, have furnished nu- 
merous examples of |»ersons who, 
though poSbCSbing an ample income, 
missing their d.iily acciimulati«»n 
oi fees, and hnding that tludr ex- 
pense's were' imt eliminisheel, ha\e 
been lu'artily glad to abandon all 
rural ambition, and, desejrting the 
elull ranks of country ge'iitleine'ii, 
have thru’Aii tliemse'lves once more 
inte» the great gulf-stream of Londe)ii 
and of business : — driveai tei this ivm)- 
hition hy liiiding that fears eif ruin 
begin to haunt them, thut the sto- 
mach never aguin will he* in jiood 
humour, and that l<*i.>me ami diiinity, 
although {irai'^'C'd (’iioiigh hy the 
poets, are excee^dingly uiKMimfortahle 
aetpii^irioijs. Tlie most int(*rt‘>tini!: 
and tin' most me‘lanehe)ly li> p()e*hf>n« 
dna<‘>, however, are' to he found 
amoiig'-t mem of eultivaied minds anel 
sedentary habits, who^e seillering> ap- 
pe^ar hut litile* in the weuks they 
cliancc* to jue'sent t(j tin* worlel. On 
peisoiiN of this kind, l)f>lh tiu* nie*ntal 
and hoelily causes oi' (he disorder’ are 
nccumulate'd X('gle*et of e'xe'rcise is 
ctmihined wdtli iW'eiueiit me'iital ex- 
citi'iiK’Ut, and a e'oii-titution of pe- 
euliar ^erHihility i> ciApose-el to all tlie' 
trials incidemtal to men of little* worldly 
wisdom and small j)osses^ions-, wliere- 

come pn'tty t'fpially divided hetween 
mental hrillianey am! moody mad- 
nevs. TIk' life of sueh pm'sons is 
little* h(',tt('i than a long (lkt*ase. 

And is th(*re tlien no Wip, no re- 
medy, for such a conditiejiir Surely 
yes. Larly hours of gtdng to rest ; 
early rising ; a careful avoidance of 


great irregularities in living, which 
are, of all things, most surely paid 
for hy fits ol' despondency ; an agree- 
able e*ourse of n'adiiig ; much exer- 
cise in the opc'ii air ; cheerful so- 
ciety, whenever society is not mort! 
irksomt* than silence and retir<'iiK'nt ; 
a moderate pursuit of fi(*ld s[)orts ; 
hut, above all things, when it is prac- 
iicahk', a fre([uent change of rtsi- 
dence ; idl tlu'st; things may be look- 
c'd upt>n as im[)ortaiit parts of the 
irealriK'nt of hy])t)chondnasis. The 
proper regulation of the t/ir/ very 
material ; but (juaiitity, rathi'r than 
quality, seems to demand tlu* pa- 
tient's attention. Lord Bacon's sjiort 
‘Essay on tlu* Kegiiiu'n of Health’ 
will be timnd, lu'voiul all otlu'r books, 
ilu’ most usc'ful to tile hv pochoudiiac. 
Of tlic importance of a propt'r r«'- 
gimen ol‘ the- too mneh cannot 

l)e said. A jonrn(‘\, a new slmly, 
fri'ipieut rich's on lior.si'haek, or any 
thing wliich ell’ects a comjilete iliver- 
sion oi‘ the tlioiighls, is most expe- 
dient ; and (ontrivaiiec's, a})[>areiill} 
^liijht, an* fn qm'iitly rl'v^ ard- sitli 
great n'siilts. 'I'lii* [latieiU ha^ in 
favourable east's, sutlicieiit powt'r to 
alt-^tract his attention. tVom tlit* state 
of his t)vvn ht'allli, and fnun mt'tlieal 
reatling, if imjue''setl with the danger 
of pursuing sueh trairi'* of thought; 
and wlien exiiorti'd to ehiingc' his 
diet, or ri'giim'U, to take ext'rci^tx or 
makt* any otht'i* t'ffort, he may inily 
he encoiiragt'd with the a-.Miranct*, 
that if he ‘ throw hut a sttnu*, the 
I giant dit's.' Sue' are sonit' of the 
principal cirt'nmstances w t>rlliy of ob- 
servation in hypot'liondiiasis. 'i'lie 
chance, htivvevt'r, of IVet'dom from 
iit*rvons cfHiiplaints, including M)ino 
of the most dia'iifilul mental vi'-ita- 
tion-*. is increased hy ('very rational 
means of itici’casing imlividnal happi- 
ness, hy tliat great blessing, a con- 
tented mind ; hy a calm depeiidi'iice 
«»ii a benevolent and all-wise ( hc'ator ; 
hy a freedom from all mean forms ol 
ambition, — as for establishment, <*(pii- 
page, and restless gaiety ; by a love 
oriionie duties, country scenery, and 
useful occuputions ; by a retisonable 
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acquaintance with some of the sci- 
eiu!cs ; hy a taste for tlie arts, and 
for the improving pleasures of ele- 
gant literature?, and the society of 
tlie well-iuforined and virtuous. The 
divim?, the philo&o[>l)er, and tlie pliy- 
sieian, s])eak the same language. I’lic 
dictates of reason and of duty arc 
sufiiciently plain, and few are blind 
to tli(‘rn : they are the dictates of 
h(*alLh, bodily and mental : but so op- 
po>(‘d to them are the dictates of 
fasliion, that the greater number are 
found eva*r 

'To fti'o (ho benf, nud the wornt 
pursue.’ 

Ill conclusion, we must say a few 
\vords rc‘garding what that aiiir qiiu 
'n<iu ble^^ing of liealth is. The tirat 
condition <d‘ eomplete sanity of i)ody 
is, that each organ perform its func- 
tion micon^eioudy and unheeded : 
liM hut any \ iscus announce iU sejia- 
rat<‘ exi^ri'ucc*, were it even buast- 
i'ulh’, and for pleasure — not for pain 
— tlien tiheady ha< om >f those uu- 
fortimatt" ‘false centres of sensibilitv' 
(‘’^tahlished itself - a!r(‘ady has de- 
jang('mi‘!it begun, 'fhe j>erf(Ttion 
of iiodily ueil-hein is, that the eol- 
leclive corporal activities sc'em oms 
and ()<» maniie^ted moreo^er, not in 
themNe]\ hilt in the aetion they 
accomplisli. If a Dr. Kitchener boast 
that ///,v system is in higli order, die- 
tetic philosophy may indeed take 
eredit ; hut the’ true’ peplii’iau was 
that honest ci>uutryuian, who luiswer- 
t‘d ‘ that, for iiis part, he had no sys- 
tem.’ in fact, unity, agret*nieiit. is 
always silent, or soit-voietid . it is 
only" discoril tliat loudly proclaims 
itself. So long as tin* several eli*- 
ments of lift', all fitly adjusted, can 
pour forth tlieir movement likt' har- 
monious-tuned strings, it is a melody 
and unison ; life, from its mysterious 
fountains, flows out as in celestial 
music and <liapasoii, which als»o, like 
that other ‘nueic of the spheres,’ 
c‘veii hecaust‘ it is perennial and 
eomplete, without interru])lion, and 
M ithout imperfection, might he fabled 
to escape the ear. I’luis, too, in se- 
veral languages, is the state of firm 


licalth w'cll denoted by a term ex- 
pressing unity ; and when wc feel 
ousel ves as we wish to be, w'c say 
tliat we are whole. 

Tew mortals, howaw(*r, it is to be 
feared, are permanently blest witli 
that felicity of having no systimi ; 
and there is no known community' 
of human beings in any country of 
the world, in which the first necessity 
of existi'uce, that of taking food tor 
the nouri&hment of the Inuly, is not 
the cause of disease and death to 
great numbers, and o(‘ uiu^asiuess, 
nay, sometimes oi‘ intense pain, to 
far greater numbers. W hy is this ? 
Why is tlie digestive process more 
productive of suffering, disease, and 
death in man, tlian in the low er ani- 
mals of a similar structure, in vihich 
tlie function, considered in a pliy do- 
logical point of view, is scarcely at 
ali le^s complex ? The correct answer 
to tliis question w ould include a clear 
acvouut of the causes of dysjiepsia, 
and would certainly suggest the ap- 
j)iopriuti‘ n^rnedies for the disease. 
Hut though most of us, arri\ed at a 
eerlaiii age, are thus uuahlt; to boast 
td' possessing ‘no s\stem,’ the majo- 
rity of us, looking hack on young 
years, may rememher seasons ol’ a 
iiglit, at*rial transluceucy, and elasti- 
city, and perfect fretidom. I'he body 
had not jet become the prison-liousc 
of the soul, hut was its vehicle and 
implement — like a creature of the 
thouglit, and altogt*lher pliant to the 
bidding. We knew’ not that we 
had limbs ; we only lifted, and hurled, 
and leiipeil. Through eye and ear, and 
all the avenues of sense, came ch'ar 
unimpeded tidings from witliout ; 
w'hile from within issued unfettered 
victorious force. We stood as in the 
centre of nature, giving and receiv- 
ing, in harmony with it all. In those 
days, health ai/d sickness w^re foreign 
traditions that did not concern us ; 
our whole being vvas as yet oiu^ the 
wliolc man like an inct>rporated will. 
Such, #ere rest, or cvcr-successful 
labour the human lot, might our life 
continue to be : a pure, perpetual, 
unregarded inusiC — a beam of perfect 
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white light, rendering all things \i- 
sible, but itself unseen, even because 
it was of that perfect wliiteness, and 
no irn'gnlar obstruction had yet 
broken it into colours. The begin- 
ning of inquiry is disease : all sci- 
ence, if we consider well, as it must 
• have originated in the feeling of 
something being wrong or wanting, 
so it is, and continues to he, hut divi- 
sion, dismeinbeinieiit, and partial 
healing of the wrong. Thus, as was 
of old written, the tree of knowdedge 
springs from a root of evil, and bears 
fruit both good and ill ; and cer- 
tainly, had Adam remained in Kdeii, 
there had been no anatomy, and no 
metaphyMCs. 

Earthouake in tee West In- 
dies. — A most destructive earth- 
tjuakc visited the inlands of that 
portion of the West Indies, called 
the Caribbee or \\ indward isles, on 
the yih of February, 1S4;3 ; but its 
effects w'cre mo>t ruinous in Antigua. 

* Melancholy and disastrous (writes 
•Mr. Clark, the surgeon of tiie siiip 
Actaeon) as the cun^^ecpionces have 
been to llie other i.-lands, }ct they 
are but as dust in tlie ])alance, wdu‘n 
compared with the ravages it lias in- 
flicted upon tliis. V\ 0 left Harba- 
does on the aist of January the ad- 
miral, sir C. Adam, being tliere with 
several inen-of-war on his annual 
tour of insiieciioii), to proceed to 
St. Thomas’s for the purpose of 
taking in coals, provisions, tS:c., for 
the voyage home. Here w'e arrived 
on the tJd of February, and remained 
till the 8th, without any thing having 
transpired till that morning, about 
half-past ten o’clock ; when all of a 
sudden the inhabitants were thrown 
into a state of the utmost consterna- 
tion and alarm, hy a violent trem- 
bling and shaking of the earth, ?md 
every thing upon it. I happened to 
be on shore at the time ; and, seeing 
the people suddenly rush in crowds 
from their houses into tlic streets, 
with terror and dismay pictured in 
their countenances, 1 inquired of a 
gentleman what was the matter, 
when he replied, Oh ! sir, it’s an 
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eartlujuake ; don’t you feel itF T 
had indeed felt the ground tremble 
and quiver underneath me ; hut, 
never liaAing felt an earthquake be- 
fore, concluded it was produced hy 
some lieavily-lad(‘n waggon or other 
passing through the streets ; tlie 
sensation appearing to me somewhat 
similar to thatwhicli 1 had frequently 
expcu’ienced in London from this 
cause. I was, however, soon unde- 
ceived, for the houses began to shake, 
doors and wiiidow-sliutters to swing 
nj)on their hinges, pots, paii'^, and 
tins suspended from the ceiling of 
tlH‘ shops and store-^, to play tunes 
upon each other, bottles to i>e flung 
off’ the slielves, and glasses to dance 
and jingle on the sideboariL. All 
this occurrt'd in about two minutes, 
and fortunately passed off in lliis 
place without doing much damage 
to property. I’he peetple, however, 
>vere dreadfully alarmed. Ih ports 
having now' n^aelied St. Thomas's, 
which led to the inlerence that the 
h'CW’iird islands had suff’i'reHl s(‘\erel\, 
it was deemed advisable that we 
should proceed thitJici, and eonvc> 
home iiitelligence of tlie (‘V(‘nt, in 
order that the* people .of Ihiglaiid 
rniglit lie appiis(*d of the emrect 
circiiin'Htaiu'es of tlie east* a< ^^oon as 
possible, tli(' regular packt‘t, the 
I’orth, having already ^ailrd with the 
mails. We accordingly left St. Tho- 
mas's on Saturday, the 1 Ith iiist., 
and arrived at St. Kitts, next day. 
In passing the small Dutch islands of 
Saba and St. Kustalius, wt* endea- 
voured to ascertain with onr tele- 
scopes if they liad sustained rnueli 
damage ; W'c were, l:ow'ev(‘r, too dis- 
tant to reeognis(‘ objects with cer- 
tainty ; hut w(; und(*rstood afti'i*- 
wards, that St, Eustatius had snftcK'd 
pretty severely. On landing at the 
town of Basseterre, in St. Kitts, we 
found that the eartlupiake lu're had 
produced the most disastrous results ; 
iive.s lost, fallen houses, tottering 
walls, furniture destroyed, There 
w^'is no doubt liere about the time of 
the* shock s occurrence, as the clocks 
all stoj)ped at half-past ten o’clock 
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Tlio following arc tin* chief i 
ciisunltifs, as far as 1 <-onld h'arn at 
the tune : — Three women were wash- 
ing clothes in a stream, sunoundt'd on 
eitlier side hy a high ridge of rocks ; 
t lie rocks were split asun(l<‘r, and, tuin- 
i)ling down upon them, crushed them 
nhiiost to pieces. Two died si)()n aftt'r, 
and the lliird was scarcely expected t(» 
survive. The walK of the clmrch 
wt'K* so crack<Hl, j)articnl:irly in the 
lunlli and south ai^h's, tliat it is dan- ' 
Li'rnns to ai^jirnai'li them ; and some 
«»f tlie nionnm(‘nts on the walls are 
])r4)kei», and the gaol so shattered 
that theprisoners had to beienioved. 
'I'iie. female ilenevolent Institution 
much damag<’d ; the gable nf the 
r-'niiihg-rooin fallen out, and tin* 
hiiiltling otluu'wise inneii injured 
that It nuint he rehiiilt. 'Fin* .-toKs 
of M es>rs. Mattluwv.-. entirely <ie- 
vlio\cd; a hoiNi* killed hs the falling 
in of a l.n’ge hnihling ; ^»iHlro<»m‘^ 
and fuiniture ol‘ tiie Mi.'^^es Arehi- 
haUl (lcin(ih'^h(‘tl hy lh(' walls falling 
in Indeed, theie is sv iocely a --lone 
(H' biii’k liiiilding hut lias sustained 
moi*' or less daniagi*, 'Flie ''Ugar- 
worlvs of iMr. Peter M. Mills ar(‘ 
'••aid to ha\(‘ ])eeii toiall} dennohshed, 
th(»*eofA]r, Panirl Mat i}u'\v> en'atlN 


Thomas’s, and that the clocks had 
stopjied at the same time. 'fhe 
lor(‘(‘ of the shock h(*re seemed to 
have he(‘n expended in a direction 
from south-west to north-east, and 
was ^np[losed to have dcslroy(*d pro- 
pt'i'ly t(i the amount of frvirn dO, <)()()/. 
to hi), {){)()/. .-terling, hut fortunately 
no li\es were lost. Tiie first part 
wliieli w e \ isited was the hatli-lionse 
of Miss Ilnggitis. Th<‘ linilding it- 
self is an immense pile of the 
strongest description, (U’lrted upon 
tIh* face of a rising ground, and 
firmed of w’all> above two fec-t tliick, 
built with stpiare blocks of cut stone ; 
\et such was tlie treiiH^ndons force of 
the di^tnrhing ennse, that these w'alJs, 
especially in tin* soutli-W( st w ing, are 
j s[>lil and craek(*d in vaiions {iJacevs, 
kty^'tones dropping from the arches, 
and some of the blocks of stone ac- 
tually rivc'ii in two. The greater 
part of the (\)nrt-house is a ma<s of 
rubbish, but a small portion is still 
'standing. 'Ihe dwadling-honk‘, mill, 
and sugar-works of ilu^ hon. Josiah 
W . M ns 1 lard ut tindy dest ros etl . d lie 
sugar-woiks of Mr. (\>ttlt‘ veny nnu‘h 
damageah \V(* now arrivtal at An- 
tierna, wla^re, as we sai<] at tin* outset, 
the \ imitation has bea'ii felt to the 


TliiMlssclling-liuU'.c, boll- ntmo^.t t'xtrcme. Antigua, indet'd, 
in'.»-iions(‘, ivc., of Ill'S an Island es- , may be said to base rcoeivc'd a 
tal'*, situate on a iTitf os erhanging a i shiK-k svhicli will paralyze it for 
las me. base been t‘aii J\ pitched into | year'^ to come. It was fdt at about 
the rasine and shattered to atoms. | the same time as in the otlii'r islands, 
d1te hanacks on Ilrmistone-hill had I and is refiorted to have been of the 
al-o sustained a great di'al of in- most territie nature, d'he earth heav- 
imy, particnlin Is ld»rt (George, wliieli t’d and uiululati'il like tlu’ waves of 
It svas ihoughr would hast* to be the sea; rocks were ri\ en in jiieces ; 


lehnilt ; and a slip had taken place 
horn the top, which, rolling down 
tht‘ .'.ide, had so deprived it of ver- 
dure, that it looki'd to us iikeaheaten 
r«);id. At Santly -point, on an estate 
called Little Sir (hllis's, an oritiee 
li.id l)e(‘n opi'iied in the ('arth, out ol 
svhicb sprang fumes of stilplnirous 
vapour lor .somi* tirni" at’ter. From 
St. Kitts sve proceeded to Nesis^ and 
iiere again a scene of ruin and de- 


iiu‘ top oi' i\lonk’sdiiIi and some 
others came tumbling down their 
sides, stripping them of their ver- 
dure, and li'a\ing behind a track har- 
icn as a road ; houses and buildings 
of (*vejT kind w(*ri* rocked to and 
fro like cradles ; and men reek'd and 
staggeri'd in the streets and fields, as if 
inioxicateii, or standing upon the 
deck of a rolling vessid. Th<‘ scene 
in the town of St. John’s baffles all 


struction met our \ieNV. We learned di'scription : houses levelled with the 
that the shock had been felt at the ground, clouds of dust ascending from 
i^ainc minute as in 8t. Kitts and St. them and thickening the atmosphere, 
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the crash of walls, the break- 

ing of glass and crockery, the Mna.sh- 
ing of floors and furniture of all 
kinds, men, women, and cliildren, 
rusliing from their iiouses screaming 
and shrieking, and the groans of the 
dying commingled witii rlie low rum- 
bling noise of tlie earrlujuake itself, 
altogether [)rest*iifed a scene of Iiorror 
and alarm, which language fails ti> 
pourtrny, and tlie mind almost shud- 
ders to eontemplate. I'ive minutes j 
before, and the sun \toured down his 
fer\id flood nl’ light on a scene of 
quiet industry and plaeid biviuty ; 
now he shone on one of wn^ek ami 
ruin, devastation am death. No 
wonder tluit peoph' in general, even 
after ail danger had passed over, were 
so hew il<l(Med and stupified, that they 
were for a short time almost her<‘aved 
of tl)eir senses ; whilst tlujse wliose 
Iiouses had been destroyed, ami the 
mungl(‘d hodit‘s of whosi‘ friends lay 
sniorluwed beiu'atli tiiem. though in- 
tc'rmilly thanking Ib'aven lor their 
own preservation, yet wandered about 
in an agonising and iiKuirnful stati- of 
distraction, not knowing how to as- 
suage their grief, or wliere to hide 
their heads. It was pn^cedcvl by a 
rise of the tide of about tour feet, ami 
lasted about two or three minute.>. 
It is almost needles^ to particularise 
where everything is eithei injured or 
destroyed ; hut some may he specially 
interested, ami for their henelit 1 will 
state sucli details I have lieeri al>le 
to collect. — Fir>t, tiuMi, eigfit lives j 
have unforturiatelv^ been lo'jt, hut 
their names 1 could not ascertain. 
There is scarcely a mill left standing 
in the wdiole island ; nor a set of 
sugar-works but is eitlu r destroyed 
or so damaged that th<;y are rendta-ed 
used ess for the pres<*nt. Every church 
and chapel either laid prostrafe or so 
dainag<‘d that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach or enter them, except the 
Moravian (diapel, w'hicli was a wooden 
one ; and ’on tlie Sunday succeeding, 
the archdeacon had to perform Divine 
Servir tent pitched in front of 

(loveriunent House. Tin* old and 
fine cull led rak which liad stood tlie 


brunt of lime for 160 years, has had 
the roof so twisted upon the walls, 
and is otlierwdse so injured, that it 
threatens to fall. 'The Methodist 
tdiapel, reeeiith built, whiili cost 
iSUOU/. steiling, and was adapted to 
contain 2600 people, is rent in piec(\s. 
'I'he towHT, court-house, public ar- 
s(‘nal, ])ol ice-office, lunatic asvlimi, 
ga«d, barracks, custom-house, ami, in- 
deed, every }>tih]ie building in tlie 
island, exee[)t, 1 l)elie\e, (iovernim iit 
House, liave sustained serious dam- 
age. In fact, it may h(‘ sumim ii up 
h\ stating, that i*ver> houst' or huilil- 
iiig compost'd of mason -work has 
sufiert'd more or h's-., whilst tluise of 
wootl iiave rt'ceiveil little or no in- 
jury. 'file houses in St. JoliiiN ha\e 
been so gem'ral!\ dilapidated, tiiat 
nunihers of the iiihaifitaiils aie obliged 
to rt'sort to the ship])iiJi> i’or a tem- 
porary ahotie. Sevt'ral spirit rma- 
eliaiits are said to havt* hist ])r‘>p«‘rty 
to the amount of r‘KKl(t/. stt'rhim ; and 
1 h(*aid of a number of imhviduai^ 
who hail lost large tjuantiiic's of w m<', 
by tilt* bottler being hroktai in their 
cellars. Scum* cases are ja-euliarly 
thstressing. A Mr. A thill, wlio^t* 
stores, A'c., had bet*n, huriit tiowii by 
tin* in 1H4I, hatl ('•mpiov'il an archi- 
tt*ct frtiiii Scotland, 1 ht'licM*, to re- 
build tlu'in with great cart?, and to 
iiiakt* them lire-[)niof; ami ibi tlii-' 
purpose had impotted bricks, iri)ii 
dotji’s, wiudt)W'-sa''h<*s, A-e., frt>m Eng- 
land. They had just btien linished 
ami completed ; but his care and 
anxiety, his lahtmr and expense, lia\t' 
b(M*ri cmj>l<»yed in \.'jin, h)r they are 
now Icvtdled with tlie dust. At Eng- 
lish liaibour the damage done i.s im- 
mense, The ground on the St, He- 
lena side ha.s sunk dt)wn in several 
places on a le^el with tin; waK'r, and 
the [loweiTul riniber piles and wharf- 
fenders have hi‘en hurst out and 
brtiken ; llie gabh* of a stort* on tins 
side has also fallen dowui. In the 
dock-yard the ground is rent and 
fissured in various places, and th<^ 
mason w'ork wdth which it was faced 
and built in, lias fallen asunder into 
the water. The officers’ quarters 


f 
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have been chicked in different places, 
and the large tank undcnieath, capa- 
ble of coiilaiiiing 1000 tuns oi‘ water, 
r(‘nt in twain, and the water allowed 
to escape. Tluj copper anti tinilXT 
stores are damaged ; capstan-lioiise 
ready to fall in jiieces, the immense 
stout? pillars supporting the large 
wt>oden sail-loft sliivered in all di- 
rect ions. I n line, almost every hiiild- 
ing, more or hss, damaged. A mail 
heltmging to the dockyard stated to 
me, that ‘lit) hammock could swing 
more furiously than the h(»use.-‘ did 
iiere" during llie shock, ami that in 
att(Mn]>ting to run out of the dock- 
\ai'd gatt* to wh(‘re Ids liimily was, he 
wa< so iVightened and ht^wiidered hy 
the rolling of the })reeii)icc on one : 
^ide of the road and a line of hnild- | 
ings on the other, that lie had not i 
conragt^ to proeet^d, but dro[>])i‘tl | 
np»m ids knt'es on the road to im- 1 
j)jore the piolecti<m of Heaven upon . 
him.seJf aiid his famil}. TIhj bar- ! 
ra<’ks upon Shirhw Height^ are so ; 
niucli injured, that the soldiers have : 
l)<‘en t»hliged to (waeiiate them and , 
encamp in tents upon the hill sitle. , 
At Dow'N-ldll House, ahov(‘ Kni!li'‘h j 
Harbour, where sir (k I'it/roy, the ! 
governor, and hi'^ iamily were' resid- 
ing at the time, the walls are eraeked 
and nait in dhrerenl parts, and im- 
mense stones (’iiine tnmhling from 
tluan, filling through the floors in- 
side, and -mashing glass, china, and 
luridturi' ol' ail knids, to the valin* of 
above Iot)0/ sterling. I am gratiiied, 
lM»wev(*r, to he able to state, that 
iii‘itlu*r sir (,'harK‘-, lady Marv, nor 
any of the family, sustained any per- 
sonal injury ; and tliathe is now em- 
plov(‘d at St. dohn's almig wdtli the 
<‘oiineiI, in fraridng and devising such 
mcasiir(*s for the relief of tin* sufferers 
as tiim* and circumstances will acl- 
mit of." 

Not long afUT lids convulsion in 
the West Indies, some symptoms 
W(M^' e\hihiti?d in our own country 
ol minor subterranean shakes. The 
Isle of Man and Indand were a!st» 
sensible, simultaneously with j>artr 
>f Lancashire and Yorksliire, of some 


disturbance, on Friday, March I7tli, 
184^ ; and as these awful visitations 
are happily rare in Kngland, and jiro- 
videntially slight ns to tlieir injurious 
elfects, wt? may be pardoneil if we 
give the substance of the narrative of 
the worthy head constable of Liver- 
pool, Mr. VVidtty, of what oecurred in 
Ids town on the occasion in fpiestion. 
That gentleman was in the parloui- of 
hi^ liousi‘, taking coflee, at live minutCM 
bi4ore one o’clock, wlieii he suddenly 
heard and felt a violent agitation of 
llu‘ vvliole house, and of the door in tin* 
room in which he was sitting, lieing 
accustomed to hear loud explo.sions 
from the works in Albert dock, now 
being excavated, which is at no gri‘at 
distance, he was not much surprised 
at the noise ; but at the same time he 
ol)serv(?d to Mrs Whitty that he 
thought the excavators liad pur[)osely 
caused the explosion to take place 
underneath his windows. In )e.-s 
than a minute^ afterwards anotiier 
shock ihllowc^d, more viorent than 
the first ; the hous(‘ shook from top 
to bottom; and a violent runddiiig 
noise was heard undiu- the house, just 
its if a dozen railway traitis liad been 
nutning through a tunnel undevneatlu 
'I'he sliock and Lhi‘ noise were so loud 
and so violeut, as to awaken all the 
t’amily, vviio had n'tired; and as if by' 
consent, they asseinhietl on tin* stairs 
in a viate of great nhirm. Having 
quiet(‘d tlnuu, Mr. Wldtty^ went into 
the street ; and the jiolieeman on duty'^ 
at iieorge’s Dock-bridge told him 
that he was Iciining against one of the 
pillars there, whtuj siuldeiilv he 
thought he heard a carriage run ra- 
)>idly across the bridge, and the 
ground rumbling and shaking all 
j around him. This otlicer perceived 
two shoek.s. The ptd iceman on duty'' 
{ at tl»de nortli end of C'anning-dock was 
I next qiu'stioned by* Mr. Wliittv'; and 
I lie stated that he lirst observed some 
casks, which were lying on the cpuiy, 
move as if they were alive. After 
tliis, the house was examined, and it 
was found that the windows on the 
.econd floor (Fiencji) had been forced 
I open by the shock, and some fiirni- 
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turr had rocoivod a trifling displaco- 
incnit ; but no damage was done, and 
the alarm soon subsided. Mr. Whit- 
ty added tliat the shock appeared to 
him to proceed from east to and 
that notiiing could he more distinctly 

-^lereeptible. The first shock la>ted 

' 1‘rom three to fiv(' seconds, and the 
second from s(’V(*ri to ten seconds; | 
and at first it appeared as if the tower 
of a church, at sorru' distance, had 
falh'u down at one crasli. Not the 
least remat kable circumstance was 
th<* agitation of the horses in tlie sta- 
hic'^ throughout the town, particu- 
larly in the south division. "J'he 
siioc'k extended to the (.’lie-hir(‘ side 
of the ri\er Mei^e\, and was fi*lt 
more severely there than in Liver- 
])OoI ; tli<‘ inhahitants of New lirigli- 
ton. JOgremont, l^eacornhe, \N ood- 
sid(\ and liirkeuliead, \\<‘re much 
alarim‘d by it ; and its clfects were 
strongly felt in Mancliester, Wigan, 
Preston, and their immediate neigh- 
lionriiood'. 

• Cfutiu PTJON oi' Knolisii Litpuajiy 
Tas'it:.— P it'rce Egan, by liis ‘ Liih 
in London,’ may he con>idercd the 
lb nn cl i‘r of a/ wnt’nifj^, some twenty 
><*arsagr); anil to tin* poIice-rc‘ports 
(»f nevv.^papers the* public is indt‘ht<‘d 
ibr the rapid spread of a taste for 
sucii a degradation of the vc'rnaciilar 
t<mgue. Notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged talents of the author of 
‘ Nicklehy/ ivc , we cannot thank 
them for their att(*mpt to imj)laiit 
th(‘ art in question among the polite 
world. Neithca* could any person of 
common sense apjilaiid the jjractice 
which obtains with another class of 
authors, of throwing a lustre upon 
chancters only remarkable in their 
time for the mischief they occasioned, 
and to whom they liave been anxious 
to give a niche in the temple of 
heroes It is a highly mischievous 
use ijf ability to throw a specious 
colouring arpund the lives and ac- 
tions of great sconndnds. There is 
a widf* (lifieri^nce h(‘t\veen, on the 
one hand, >fuing the world right re- 
garding pt‘ople whosi^ fame has been 
all along blackened through the party- 


spirit of our own or a former age, 
and, on the oilier, omitting imaitioii 
of tlie crimes of acknowledged vil- 
lains, for the sake of lauding some 
virtues which they might liave pos- 
sessed in common with their spi'cies. 
N(» one, be he ever so wii'ked, is all 
vice. It is the historian’s duty to 
scrape away the eorro^^ion wbieli such 
party-spirit has unjustly caused to 
accumulate about a Nero, an Ali‘\- 
ander, and pcrliajis onr o\mi John 
and Richard III.; hut all must he 
ready to admit that Kieii/i, Jhigenu 
Aram, Jack Sheppard, and isiiaf 
omtir, richly desiaved the fate which 
they found. W’l* lia\e had enon-gh 
both slang, and of attcanpts to 
wash th(‘ blackamoor v\'liite, to Ih 
iideetioii oi’ tin? taste of tin* pid)li<*, as 
much as of tiie morals of youth ; and 
we d(*-Nire once mori' to have* noble 
characters aloiur as inoiUds fin* onr 
contemplation and our imitation. 
Let us lia\c done with those ‘ >ouths 
in a cait witli th(‘ air of a lord;' 
w’ho^^e spirited conduct in a had 
ean.se will (weite llie I'livy of man\ a 
bumjikin in tlie crowd, and lead him 
to indulgi* the hope of emulating Ins 
actions, wliih* lie avoids his fair. Let 
us have nierriiiuuit, ay and fun, to 
Idunt tlie thorns of tlie [lalh wi' lia\e 
all to trixid ; hut let us discard the 
execrahh‘ low wit of the* coach-box, 
tlie stable, and the jiot-liou.se, that, 
tiirougli tlie medium of recent hooks, 
fihtrui; it.seJf even into our 
drawing-roiaus, to the jjollntion of 
purity and innocence ‘ 'Fell it right 
and left,’ was even the recent vM’itteii 
language of a female about the court ; 
and that when she was wouiidi'd by 
tlie shaft of calumny, and expre.ssing 
her anguisli in ail the hitlerncss of 
undeserved woe — an occasion on 
wdiich the licart s{i(*aks according to 
its wont, in its most natural anil ac- 
customed manner ; so i*om[)letely has 
tlie educated portion of the nation 
been inoculated by virus. The 
fine arts, too, have 'pandered to the 
same vulgar taste ; and w'c do not 
envy those who can derive plea'll! re 
from tlie contemplation of the human 
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face, distorted by the most unnatural 
griman; out of all that is ‘ divine/ as 
rei)res(‘ntcd in the miscalled ‘ emhel- 
lishineuts’ of the works in (]utistion. 

A minor, but a growing evil in 
lit('rature, has been the tendency to 
publish all the productions, good and 
bad, whether intended for llie press 
or not, of any favourite author. 
'J'hu'>, in new editions of Scott’s or 
(A)wj)er’s works, we have tlie A/ereyj- 
of tlio-'^e writers’ studies pub- 
li>!i(*d as costly addenda to their 
n])proved ])iec(‘s ; merely to makc^ 
aimliier vidiiine, and wholly h)rgetful 
of ll)e adage, ‘ Ali(piantlo dormitat 
llomerus.’ And lastly, tlie d(‘scant- 
iiTg (»n uijim))ortant literary i)oints is 
IxMug r(‘vi\ed; as if books were as 
scarce, and readers as few\ as in thf^ 
sixteenth century. Take for in- 
stance Mr. Collier’s speculations con- 
c('rning th<* chronology of Sliak- 
speare's plays : — ‘ Twelfth 
T\rwhitt was of o})inion that this 
comedy w'as not >vritten until Id 14, 
and Malone for some years thouglit 
so t(U) ; hut he afterwards entiitdv 
altered hib mind, and came to tl/e 
eonchision, for various reasons whieh 
lu' assigns at larg(% that ‘ Twelfth 
Night’* was‘wTilten in Id07. What 
is th(‘ fart ? That at whatever period 
it eanu' from the* ptai of Shakspeare, 
it was certainly aeted at the Middle 
’femple I’l-ast on the tid of February, 
lf>0:2. ’I bis i-. indisputahl(‘.’ Vorilv, 
this is lik(* (h(‘ natuialist counting 
the caterpillars on a cabbage-stalk, to 
lecord the unimportant amount in 
his diary! It is also a sheer waste 
of precdous time, which is given us 
for far higher pur]ioses than such 
silly iiKpiiries ; a w'aste wliich the 
immortal hard of Avon would have 
been the first to satirize and con- 
demn. 

Thk QtTi:r,N’s Land Forces con- 
sist of 27 regiments of cavalry, 102 
regiments of foot, and a rifle brigade : 
total L‘U) regiments, horse and foot. 
Cavamiy, Life-guards, Sj* Horse- 
guards, I ; Dragoon-guards, 7 ; Dra- 
goons, 17 : total 27. Foot. Guards, 
.‘1 ; Infantry, 99 ; Rifle-brigade, 1 : 


total 10i3. The distinctive titles and 
places of service of tiu* respective re- 
giments arc as follows : 

Cavalry. L?fr-gnards‘i Isl, and 
2nd, Peninsular w^ar, and Waterloo. 
Ilome-guards^ ‘llo^al,’ Peninsula and 
\V aterloo. Dragoon-giamls^ 1st, 

‘ King's,’ Waterloo ; 2nd, ‘ Queen’s / 
"3rd, ‘ Prince of Wal(‘s’s/ Peninsula / 
4tli, Mio^al Irish,’ Peninsula; oth, 

‘ lVince.ss Charlotte oi‘ Wales’s,’ Pe- 
ninsula; f)th, (Jarabirieers ; 7tb,* Prin- 
cess Koyars.’ Dragoom. 1st, ‘ Royal/ 
Peninsula, W’aterliH) ; 2nd, ‘ K(»Nal 
Nortli Hritons, or Scots Griws,’ Wa- 
terloo ; ;3rd, ‘ King’s Own light dra- 
goons/ Peninsula ; 4th, ‘ Quemfs 
()w II light dragoons,’ Peninsula, (ihuz- 
iii ; (ith, ‘ Fnniskilling/ Waterloo; 
7tli, ‘ (ju(‘en’s Own Hussars,' Pcaiin- 
sula, WaUTloo ; 8<h, ‘ King's Royal 
Irish/ hussars, Hindustan ; 9th, 

" (>}ueeifs Regiment/ lancers, P(‘nin- 
sula ; lOth, ‘ Ihduce of Wales's Ow n/ 
hussirs, Peninsula, Waterloo; llth, 

* Prince .\lbcrt’s()w !i,’ hussars, Egypt, 
Salamanca, Waterloo, Rhnrtpore; 
Pith, ‘ Prince of Wdiles's Ro}al/ lau- 
ecTs, b'gyjit. Peninsula, Waterloo; 
Ldih, light dragoons, Peninsula, W’a- 
teiloo ; 1 4th, ‘ King’s/ light dragoons, 
Ptuiinsnla ; i5th, * King's/ hussars, 
Einsdorf, Sahagun, Vittoria, ater- 
loo ; Kith, ‘ Queen's/ lancers. Penin- 
sula, Waterloo, Rhurtpore, (ilmzni ; 
17th, light dragoons, lancers. 

I'oor. (luards. 1st, ‘ Grenadiers/ 
(duk(‘ of Wellington, colonel), (’o- 
runna, Peninsula, Waterloo; 2nd, 
‘ Coldstri'am,’ Egypt, Ptmirisula, Wa- 
terloo ; .‘Ird, ‘ Scots Fusileers,' Egypt, 
Peninsula, Waterloo. lafantn/. 1st, 
‘ Royal Scots/ F)gypt, Corunna, Pe- 
ninsula, Niagara, aterloo, Nagj>oro, 
Ava ; 2d, ‘ Queen's Royal/ Vi mi era, 
Cofiinua, Peninsula, Ghuzni, Khelut ; 
f*3d, ‘ East Kent, or the Bufls/ Peniii- 
suki ; 4th, ‘ King’s Own/ Corunna, 
Peninsula, Waterloo ; 6tli, ‘ North- 
umberland Fusileers,’ Peninsula ; Gtli, 
‘ Royaf 1st Warwickshire/ Peninsula, 
Niagara ; 7tb, ‘ Royal Fusileers/ IV*- 
uinsula ; 8th, ‘The King's/ l''gy[)t, 
Martinique, Niagara ; 9th, ‘ East 
Norfolk/ Peninsula; 10th, ‘ North 
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Lincoln/ Egjypt, Peninsula; 11th, 
‘North Devon,’ Peninsula; 

‘ East Suffolk/ Minden, (jibraltar, 
Seringapatani ; L‘Hh, ‘ 1st Somerset/ 
light infantry, Egypt, Martinicpie, 
Ava, Ghuzni : 14th, ‘Buckingham- 
shire/ Touriiay, Corunna, Java, Wa- 
terloo, Hhurtpore ; 1 otli, ‘ York, East 
Riding/ Martinique, Giiadaloupe; 
Kith, ‘ fiedfbrdshire/ Blenheiin, {)u- 
denarde, MaJplacjuot, Dettingen; 
17th, ‘ Leicestershire/ Hindustan, 

Ginizni, Khelat ; ‘Royal Irish/ 
Egypt, Cljina ; 19th, ‘ Jst York, 

IVortli Riding / 120th, ‘ East De- 

vonshire/ Minden, Egypt, Mai da, 
Corunna, Peninsula; 21st, * Hoy- 
al North Kritisli Fusilcers 22d, 
‘ Cheshire / 2;kl, ‘ Royal Welsh 

Fnsiloers/ Egypt, Corunna, Penin- 
sula, Waterloo ; 24th, ‘ 2d NVarwick- 
shire,’ Egypt, Cape of (lood Hope, 
Peninsula ; 26th, ‘ The King's Own, 
Eorderers/ Minden, Egypt, Marti- 
ni(pie ; 2Gth, ‘ Caincroniaii/ Egy[)t, 
Corunna, China; 27tli, ‘ InniskilJing/ 
St. Lucia, Egypt, Maida, Peninsula, 
'Waterloo ; 28th, ‘ North (xloucester- 
sliire/ Egypt, Peninsula, Waterloo ; 
29th, ‘ VVorccstershire/ Peninsula ; 
fOOth, ‘ Cambridgeshire/ Egypt, Pe- 
ninsula, Waterloo; ;Hst, ‘ llunting- 
dofisliire/ Peninsula ; «‘32d, * (/<»rri- 
wall/ Peninsnla, Waterloo; ;J;ld, * Kt 
York, West Riding/ Seringai)atain, 
W aterloo ; 84th, ‘ Cumberland/ Pe- 
ninsula ; 86t.h, ‘ Royal Stissex/ Maida ; 
8<)th, ‘ Herefordshire/ Hindustan, Pe- 
ninsula ; 87th, ‘ Northamptonshire/ 
Minden, I'onrna}’, IVinnsuIa ; 88tlj. 

‘ 1st Staffordshire/ Peninsula, Ava; 
89th, ‘ Dorsetshire,’ I'lassey, (Gibral- 
tar, P(Mnnsula; 40th, ‘ 2d Sornerset- 
sliire/ Egypt, Monte Video, Peninsu- 
la, VV ateiloo ; 4 1st, ‘ W(*lsh/ Detroit, 
(ineenstown, Miami, Niagara, Ava; 
42d, ‘ Royal Highland/ J^gypt, (Jo- 
ruuna, P(‘ninsula, Waterloo ; 48d, 
‘ Monmouthshire Light Infantry/ Pe- 
ninsula ; 44th, ‘ East Essex/ Egypt, 
Per* insula, \Vaterloo, Ava ; 46th, 
‘Nottingham/ Peninsula, Ava; 

‘ South Devon/ Dominica ; 47th, 
Lancashire/ l^enirisula, Ava ; 48th, 
‘ Northampton/ P^eniusula; 49th, 


[modern • 

‘Princess Charlotte of Wales’s, or 
Hertfordshire/ Co})oiiliagen, Queens- 
town, China ; 60th, ‘ The Queen’s 
Gwn/ Eg}pt, Peninsula; 6 1st, ‘2d 
York, West Hiding, or King's Own 
Light Infantry/ Mind<m, (U)runiia, 
Peninsula, aterloo ; 62d, * Oxford- 
shire JJglit Infantry/ Hindustan, f'o- 
runna, Peninsula, Waterloo ; 63d, 

‘ Shropshire/ Tourna\, St. Liieia, Pe- 
ninsula; 64th, ‘ West Norfolk/ Egypt, 
Ava; 66th, ‘ W estnu)r(‘land / 6(>tli, 

‘ West ICsM'x/ Moro, (ohraltar ; 67th, 

‘ W(»st Middl(‘S('\,* Peninsula; ,'jSth, 

‘ Kntlandshin*, ' Gibraltar, Egypt, 
Maida, Peninsula; 69th, ‘ 2<l Not- 
tingham/ ( ape of (iood Iiop(\ (.-o- 
runna, .lava. Peninsula, IJhurtpon* ; 
(>0th, ‘Tlie King's Koval Kifle Corps/ 
Peninsula ; (ilst, * South (donees! er- 
sliire,' Egypt, IMaida, Peninsula ; f)2d, 

‘ Wiltsiiire/ P(‘ninsula ; <J8d, ‘West 
Sutfolk/ Egniont-op-Zee, Martinif]iie, 
(Kiadaloup(‘ ; tilth, ‘2d Stafford- 
shire/ St. Lucia, Surinam ; fioth, ‘2d 
North Riding/ India, Arabia ; <)<>th, 

‘ Herkshirc’/ i’eniiisula ; fi7tli, ‘ Soutli 
Hants/ Pimihsula, India; 08lh, ‘Dur- 
ham Light Infantry/ Peninsula , (i9th, 
‘South Liueolnshir(‘/ Ja\a, Ilourbon, 
Waterloo, India ; 70th, ‘ Sum \ 

7 1st, * Highland Light Infantry/ Hiu- 
dnstan, ( ape of Good IIo])e, (Nniin- 
na. Peninsula, NN atc*rIoo ; 72d, ‘ Duke 
of Albany's (Jvvn Ilighiandeis*/ Hin- 
dustan, ('ape oi‘ (iood Hope; 78d, 
(not nain(‘d), Seringapatani, Water- 
loo ; 74th, (not named) Seringa- 
patam, Assayt*, Prninsida ; 76tli, 
(not named) Seringapaiain ; 7!ifh, 
(not named), Hindustan, Ponin- 
.sula ; 77th, ‘ East Middl(\s(\\,’ Se- 
ringapatain. Peninsula; 78th, ‘ Higli- 
iand Koss-sliire Ruffs’, Assay e, Maida, 
Java; 79th, ‘ Gameron 1 lighlamh rs/ 
Egypt, Peninsula, Waterloo ; HOtli, 
‘Stafford Volunteers/ Euvpt ; 8 1st, 

* Royal Leicestersliire Volnnt<*er.s' 
iMaida, Gonipna, Penin.sula ; H2d, 

‘ Priiieo of Wales’s Voluntetu's,’ Pe- 
ninsula^ Niagara ; 88d, (not named; 
Cape of (iood Hope, Peninsula ; 
84th, * York and LanciLsler,’ Penin- 
sula, India ; 86tli, ‘ RncICs Volun- 
teers, or Tlic King’s Light Infantry/ 
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Pniinsula, IMadensbnrf^ ; 86tli, ‘Royal 
County Down/ Efjypt, Bourbon, In- 
dia ; H7tli, ‘ Royal Irish I'lisileers,’ 
J\lo!Uo Vidr<», Poriinsula, Ava ; 88th, 
‘ Connauglit Ran"(M’s,’ Egypt, Peniu- 
hula, Malta; 8fJtli, (not named) 
Egypt, .lava, Niagara, Ava; POth, 

^ i’erthshire Volunteers*, (light in- 
fant ry) Egypt, Martinitpie, (niada- 
loupe , Plst, ‘ Argylshire,’ Peninsida ; 
p-Jd, ‘ lligldand,’ Egmont-op-Zoe, 
l'gy[)t, Pf'uinsula, Waterloo; !).‘id, 
llighland/ Caj)e of (lood Ilc jje; 
IMth. (not nanu’d) ; Path, ‘Derln- 
^.liire;’ Pthin (nut nanii'd ) ; P7ili, 
‘ Eail ol' lllster.s Psth, (not nan)(‘d); 
!)?Mh, ‘ Lanarkshin*.' 

( opl'nhagen, Monte Vi(leo, Pciiin- 
^nl^l, W'at(‘rl(»o. Tlie (pi(‘(‘n has in 
till' Whst Indies three reginK‘nt> ol* 
foot, rai^(*d and (‘iitirely s(‘r^ing 
tln'iein ; at Ce\lon tlierc is, in like* 
nwinina*, a Kith‘ Regiment ; at the 
( ape of (lucul lIop(‘, a U‘gim(*r*t of 
^Mounted hith’inen ; at Malta, a l en- 
i‘ihle Regiment ; and in Newfound- 
land, a V(‘teran Coiiipany. 'Ihel'ast 
India army is wlioll} in the pay and 
under the' manaiienu'nt of the Ea^t 
India ('ompany. 

Numhi'iing the divisions i^ an c\- 
edhait key to* the sertiees of eaeh ; 
and thn^ a r«’gniienl nt'ver <lies. It^ 
lank^ ma\ he ihinned in action, its 
^(^eIllith ma\ Ih‘ ndneed by climate; 
hut its services will ever he remeni- 
her( d with its nnmher. How jileas- 
mg is it for iiKlanee to refleei on the 
linsts that went tlirongh tlu* splendid 
Peninsular war, and aitied in tlie 
ghuious struggle ;it aterloo ; to se<‘ 
how tlu‘se liave served their country 
in the I'ast, and those in the far 
Wtst, one regiment, the Kith, hav- 
ing tiistingui.shed itsedf c^en under 
j\*arlhorough at Hlenheim and Ou- 
denard(\ and at Dtdtingen under their 
king liimself, 

I’koninciation or Okiv.ntal 
Nami:s.- The vowels alone need b(* 
attended to, and they are pronounced 
as those of the Italian language. 
I'lms the En«j:lisli vowtds take for 
the ir corresponding Eastern sounds, 

as a in the English word far ; e, as 


e in set ; /, as i in pit ; 7, (for j is a 
vowel in Italian and in all Oriental 
tongues), as double e in fee ; o, as o 
in robe ; w, as double o in poor. 
Tims Kaubiil is jn-optirly sounded 
Kahnol ; Sliujah as Shootfah^ tlie dou- 
ble e of tlio j having tlie sound of y 
when jireeeding a vow'el ; tlic Pnn- 
jaub as l^oovijoh ; Hindustan as Hin- 
doo.Hfan ; Mabarajah as Marliar* 
rahtfuh, and so on. 

ihllTISIl Ml'xMOltANDA . — Thc Rn- 
tish Populffiioit, by the census of 1841, 
amounted to *.27,()()0,00(h being an iri- 
01 ease oi .“,()()(), ()()(' since that of 
I8dl. Endand, 1. 000 ; Scot- 
land, i>,:;00,000 ; Wales, I ,t)t)0,(JOO ; 
Ireland, s, 000,000— total, *27,000, 000. 
1'lie ])opidatioii of the various British 
roloiiH's is no less than 101,000,000 ; 
making a total of 1 ;:8,000,00() under 
tlu‘svva\ of fju(‘(‘n VictoiNa, out of thc 
1 Out », 0(10,000 of human l)eings on 
lilt* whoh* earth. 7 //c Cultivated Land 
of Endand is 20,000,000 acres ; Scot- 
land, V:,00(M)00 ; NN ales, :3, 000,000 ; 
lr(‘Iaiid, l;kOOO,(H)0- total,4s’00(M»00 
acrt*s. The Annual Taxes are raised, 
ill England and \^ ales, 42,O0(kO(U»/, ; 
in Scotland, o,00(M)00/. ; in Ireland, 
.';,(»00, IKK)/.— total, 62, 000, 000/. ster- 
ling, or 1,000,00(1/. per we(*k. Thc 
SffnuifU<i Anin/ oi' the imiteti kingdom 
is 86.000 men. The Aaiy of the uni- 
ted kingdtuu, in tinuM>f peart', is only 
twt'lvt' ships of the line, and twenty- 
four of all sizes (frigatt's, sloops, Au’.); 
hut ill time of war, there aie 160 of 
the lint', and 1000 of all sizes, 'fhe 
Meiehaut Ships of flit' nnitt'd king- 
dom amt>nnt to 26,000, of fS,()0(>,000 
ttms’ bn? then, and they are navigated 
In I70,t)00 mi'M and hovs, Uie Na- 
iiouat Debt (tiu' great cause of the 
height of taxation) is 780,000,0(10/.; 
so thaf 28,600,000/. go annually from 
the taxes, to defray its interest, and 
other cha rges. 7 'he JS'atwnal Covvmcrcc 
is, Exports, valued at 40,000,000/. 
sterling; Re-exports, 10,000,000/.; 
Imports, i8, 000,000/. stealing. Thc 
National Currency is OO.CC'OjOOO/. in 
gold and silver coin ; and 86,000,000/. 
in hank and hankeis’ notes. Relieved 
Poor, in England and Wales, as stated 
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by sir James Graham in the house of 
commons, 1 , 87 * 2,000 persons, exclu- 
sive of those wlio receive relief under 
local acts. The National Wenttk may 
be fairly estimated at 3000 ,(^) 0 , 000 / ; 
taking that sum as tlio existing pro- 
perty accuimilated l)^' the labours of 
the population of the llritisli empire. 
The annual income of the country is 
in the same manner fairly estimated 
at 600,000,000/. The Coal Trade of 
Newcastle employs 1327 vessels, and 

13.. 1‘lv8 .s(*anien ; forming tlius a com- 
plet(* nursery for the navy. Extent of 
the J3nti,sli Dowinious. In honour of I 
the birth of the prince of Wales, IStl, | 
sahttes were tir(*d along the shores of . 
Hudson’s, (lav, along the line of the j 
Canadian lakes, iri New Brunswick, 
Pritice Kcl want’s Bland, at Cape 
Breton, and in Nova Scotia ami 
Newfoundlmid ; in the distant 
Talkland Islands, in the forests 
of (iruiana, of Demerara, IBse^jui- 
bo, and Herhiee ; in Jamaica, Tri- 
nidad, /lohago, (ireiuula, St. Vin- 
cent, Bari)adi)s, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
St. Kitl’s, iMoiitserrat, Antigua, Bar- 
buda, Nevis, Anguilla, Tortola, New 
Providence, the Bahamas, and the 
Bermudas ; at the (.’ape of (iood 
Hope, the Mauritius, St. llehma, 
Ascension, Sierra Leonc', (Ih* Gambia, 
Capt^ Coast Castle, Accra, Dix Co\i\ 
Ariiiamaboe, Fernando Po, and Aden; 
in New South Wales, \^alJ Dienieifs 
Land, Swan River, South A\istralia, 
Norfolk Island, New Z('ahin<l ; 
throughout the presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay, at Agra, 
in Ceylon, Penang, Wellesley Pro- 
vince, Malacca, Singapore, Assam, 
Arracan, Mergiii, and 7’enasserim ; 
at Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, Ceialonia, 
Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, 
Paxo, and Heligoland all ‘British 
possessions, and containing a total of 

101 . 000 . 000 of inhabitants — sul)jccts 
of queen Victoria. At Hong- Kong, 
Tchusan, and other concpiercd stStes 
in China— na 3 % even in the then be- 
leaguered fortresses of the Britisli in 
Kaubiil — (ibuzni, Kandahar, Khelat- 
i-Ghilzi, and Jcllalabad, guns' were 
fired to celebrate, the same auspicious 


event. ElngUsh A^nvuHnre and Hor- 
ticulture. The high character of cattle 
and she(‘p and swine breeding in 
England, has been evinced by the 
excellent (juality of the meat, without 
any especial advance of ]>ric<', gene- 
rally liigh as the prices have h^r y(>ars 
been. Tlie effects of a carcfid grovi-th 
of vegetables are truly surprising. 
Turnips of a size e<|ual to that of 
the largest vvliite cabbage ; carrots, 
red, yellow, while', as thick as a man’s 
leg; hroc-oli, having the appt^aranee 
of a full-grown cauliflower ; ih * cos- 
h'ttucc, far surj)as>ing in size, ht .luty, 
and nutriment, that of the ]ilac(‘ 
wlienct' it came, the ish* of (-os in 
the Archipelago ; and all of tlie ^nost 
excellent (piality. Ilorticultiin* c\ ci \' 
}<'ar presonU a rapid and most iu- 
fe'restiug ad\am‘caicnt ; while the 
stock-fruits of the kingdom, the 
a]>ples, pears, if^c., are improvements 
u[>on those' (Uira!)]t* and useful sorts, 
wliich w(M‘e alone culti\ate*d by 
emr wise forejiatluu's, l)ef(ir(‘ tlie in- 
trodtictiori of the* waleuy transatlantic 
specimens. The' E/ifflhsh ISlohilita and 
Gcnirif. Throughout Europe, no- 
thing can compe'te, in spliuidour, or 
eh'gatice*, with tlie^ derails e»f Mich 
F/iigli^h inaiisieins as ‘BurgJd'y, lh-1- 
voir, (7hatbwe.>rth, (h)ttc*Miiore, Baby 
(’astle, Alnwick, (3lrimstlior[)**, Ea- 
ton, Wentworth, Bcaudeftmt, fhu- 
hamhury, Panshangeu*, Knowsley, 
Welbe.'ck, Slrathfieldsaye, \\"arwick 
('astle*. A foreigner, on arriving 
during the Christmas holidays at 
Hatfield, or the l)ee*[»dene, Belvoir, 
or Bnrghley, fiiuL himself at once 
surroiiiJcl(;d by all tlie? comfort and 
refinement of the met?‘e>polis, iinile*(l 
with tlie frank and cordial hospitality 
of the country. The mansion itself 
Is filled to overflowing with a circle 
of well-assorted guests ; and the 
.union of these suffices to form an 
audience for the private theatre*, or 
the concert. Music is there heard 
in peTfection ; cliaracter and tableaux 
are enacted with a degree of finesse, 
scarcely to be expected out of France, 
and that with a great deal more of 
simple elegance, among the younger 
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branches of the assembled party ; 
while an occasional * set ball’ mingles 
tiic belles of the town with the un- 
sunned beauties of the country, to 
their mutual advantage. The Eng- 
lish and Irish Sees, Translation, or 
the removal of a bishop from one see 
to another, has been (save in cases of 
particular necessity) abolished by a 
recent enactment; and the annual 
income of the respective sees is as 
follows. England and Wales united, 
has w'o archbishoprics, and twenty- 
foiii bishoprics ; Ireland has two 
archbishoprics, and twelve l)ishop- 
rics ; but wc cannot here also register, 
Its respectable in amount of in- 
<*ome, the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, whose tw'o ancient archbishoprics 
of Glasgow and St. Andrew’s, and 
twelve bishoprics, are now repre- 
sented by an ill-recpaited primacy of 
Aberdeen, and six equally ill-sup- 
ported subordinate prelacies. Tlic 
two archiepiscopal sees of England 
are, (.^interbury, including twenty of 
llic twenty-four English sees, and 
liaving in its patronage J 49 church- 
livings, with an annual income to 
the archbishop) of 17,000/. ; and York, 
including the four other sees, and 
that of Man, having in its gift sixty- 
two livings, with an annual income 
of 10,000/. The twenty-four Eng- 
1 ish bishoprics are, 3 . London, ninety 
livings, annual income of the bishop, 

1 1,700/. ; Durham,forty-sevcn liv- 
ings, 8000/. ; 3. Winchester, sixty- 
three livings, 10,500/.; 4. Salisbury, 
thirty-six livings, .5000/. ; 5 , Nor- 
wich, forty-seven livings, 4405/. ; 6. 
Ely, seventy-six livings, 55001 , ; 7. 
Bath and Wells, eighty livings, 5000/.; 
8. Licldifld and Coventry, twentj^ 
two livings, 4500/. ; 9 , Peterborough, 
seven livings, 4500/.; 10. Lincoln, 
fifty-nine livings, 4000/.; 11. St. 

Asaph, 1 13 livings, 5300/. ; 12. Ban- 
gor, ninety-four livings, 4000/. ; 13. 
Worcester, seventy livings, 0500/. ; 
14. St. David’s,. ninety-nine livings, 
2500/. ; 15, Carlisle, forty-five liv- 
ings, 3000/. ; IG. Rochester, twenty- 
two livings, 1459/. ; 17. Llandaff, six 
livings, 1000/,; 18. Chester, forty- 


seven livings, 3250/.; 19. Oxford, 
eleven livings, 2400/. ; 20. Glouces- 
ter and Bristol (the two sees being 
united, 1830), thirty-two livings, 
3700/. ; 21. Exeter, forty-two livings, 
2700/.; 22. Chichester, seventy liv- 
ings, 4200/. 5 23. Hereford, twenty- 
five livings, 4200/. ; 24. Ripon (erect- 
ed 1836, on the junction of Bristol 
and Gloucester), annual income, 
4500/. Added to these, and making 
a twenty-fifth see, is Sodor and Man 
consisting of the isle of Man, the 
annual return to the bishop being 
2000/. Tiiat prelate has a seat in 
the house of lords, but not being 
acknowledged a lord of parliament, 
he has no vote. The sees of Asaph 
and St. Bangor are to be united on 
the next vacancy in either ; and tliis 
fresh abstraction of one see from the 
twenty-four is to be supplied by the 
formation of a new bishopric, under 
the name of * Manchester,’ the said 
new diocese to be within the archie- 
piscopal see of York, and the county 
of Lancaster (which is to be de- 
tached for that purpose from the dio- 
cese of Chester,) to form the said 
new see. The Irish Sees are two 
archbishoprics, and twelve bishoprics. 
The former are Armagh, with Dro- 
raorc, the annual value to the arch- 
bishop being 14,494/.; and Dublin, 
annual income 7786/. The twelve 
bishoprics are, 1. Meath, 4068/.; 2. 
Kildare, 6000/. ; 3. Cloghcr, 8668/. ; 
4. Killaloc (pronounced Killaloo), 
wdth Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kil- 
macdua^h united, 4041/. ; 5. Kil- 
morc, with Elphin, 6253/. ; 6. Ossory, 
wdth Ferns and Leighlin, 4902/. ; 7 , 
Down, with Connor and Dromorc, 
5000/.; 8. Cashel, witli Einly, Wa- 
terfordjand Lismore, 5000/. ; 9. Tuam, 
with Ardagh, Killala, and Achonry, 
6996/.; 10. Derry and RaphcTe, 

80004; 11. Cork, with Cloyne and 
Ross, 4090/. ; 12. Limerick, 4973/. 
The Colonial Sees are at present four- 
teen : 1. Jamaica, whose diocese in- 
cludes the island of Jamaica, the Ba- 
hama isles, and Honduras, and whose 
annual allowance* from England, 
(raised partly by the Society for Pro- 
! o 
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moting Christian Knowledge, partly ment of the royal household, its sor- 
by the crown), is 4000/. ^ 2, Bar- vants, &c., and sits daily. It takes 
bados, whose diocese is divided into its name from a green cloth being 
the two archdeaconries of Barbados spread over the table of session ; and 
and British Guiana. The first in- such modes of designating offices 
eludes Barbados, St. Vincent, the show a very early origin, and less 
Grenadines, Grenada, Cariacou, Tri- stately times than the present. Tlius, 
nidad, Tobago, and St. Lucia ; and in Japan, at the present moment, 
the second, the districts of Deme- there is ‘ the hall of an hundred mats,* 
rara, Essocpiiho, and Berbice. (Bri- being that in the emperor’s palace 
tish Guiana has, however, recently, where all ambassadors art; received, 
witiiont pay from tlic government, and foreigners entertained, and named 
erectoditself in to a separate diocese.) from its floor being covered by 100 
Annual allowance, 4000/. ; 3. Nova ornamented straw mats. The Board 
Scotia (the first colonial see found- of Control is a committee of coinmis- 
ed by Great Britain,) includes tlie sioners for managing the aflairs of 
archdeaconries of Nova Scotia and India. 

New Brunswick. Annual allowance, Modehn Foktifk ation. — The 
2400/. ; 4. Calcutm, whose diocese long naval war connected with the 
extends over th(* presidency of French Revolution, aftbrded ample 
Bengal, annual allowance, oOOO/. ; opportunity for watching tlie effects 
5. Madras and Ceylon, including the of the ancient i^rojectile system, and 
presidency and the island, 2o00/. ; G. for improving it in variotis ways ; 
Bombay, 2500/. ; 7. Australia, whose and the ordnance department of Eng- 
diocese , includes all New South land (ever judiciously cautious re- 
Wales, 2000/. ; S. Montreal, for garding innovation, and the adoption 
Lower Canada, allowance 1000/. of plans which, however sure of suc- 
bisliop, and 0001, as archdeacon of cess in the minds of sanguiru’ in- 
Qtiehec; 9. Ibronto, for Upper Ca- ventors, are too often found other- 
nada, 1000/.; 10. Newfoundland, wise, when put to the tost,) has re- 
cornprising that isle and Bermuda, cently authorized the ado[)tion by 
1200/.; 1 1. New Zealand, including tlie service of the following new spe- 
tljose islands, 1000/.; J2. Malta and cies of ordnatice : ti pounder 

Gibraltar, 1000/. ; 13. V' an Diemens for solid shot, charge IGlbs. 

land 1 000/, ; 14. Antigua, including of powder, length eleven feet, weight 
Montserrat, Barbuda, St.Kitts, Novis, ninety-six cwt,, range (at thirty-two) 
Anguilla,Tortola,andtheVirgin Isles, 5700 yards — used for distant Vanges 
allowance about 1200/. The Tipc of shipping ; a7/c// respectively, 
an English law office, is one ten aiul eight inch, for hollow shot, 
wherein a person, called ‘clerk of used in war-steamers, against ship- 
the pipe,* makes out leases of crown- ping, &c., and for commaridirtg land- 
lands, and enters in the great roll of ing places, with a range of from 3000 
parchment kept in the exche<iuer, to 4000 yards, according to eleva- 
a list of all debts to the cyown. tion— all the above being mounted 
From the rolls, when rolled up, look- on traversing or ground-platforms, as 
itig like pipea^ the name of tlu' office rec|uired, and needing fil’teen men to 
is derivt?d. So does the ‘ master of the work them ; a thirtp-lwo poitndtr 
rolls,* or keeper of the records of the charge 10 lbs., range (at 15) 3500 
court of Chancery, derive his appelia- yards, for distant ranges against ship- 
tion. The Board of Green Cloth is a ping, and sometimes used with hot 
court of j usticc held in the compting- shot ; a thirtp^two pounder gm^ lighter, 
house of the queen’s household,’ and for planks and short ranges. There 
pr^ided at by tlie lord stcw'ard. It are also very improved howitzers and 
takes cognizance of all matters apper- mortars ; and numerous experiments 
taining to tlie justice and govern- liave been rc»cently made with what 
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their inventors style ‘ concussion’ and Brief History of the English 
* percussion shells,’ though none have Parliament. — The Saxons brought 
yet been adopted in the service. In with thorn from the forc.sts of Ger- 
speaking of the eftbet of the latter, a many a form of govemnn'iit essen- 
friend of the author, a gentleman in tially free; and it is probable that to 
the ordnance department, thus writes, their wittena-gemott, or council of 
‘From what I have seen of them, wise men, the parliament of England * 
they are certainly well calculated for owes its origin. During the rule of 
attacking shipping, as they burst Egbert, the founder of the monarchy, 
upon striking the object ; and their numerous general meetings of the 
effect between decks must be dis- wittena-gemott, which had hitherto 
astrous. They arc, however, dan- been necessarily holden in dhihict 
giTOiis wca])ons to use, from their councils, in the separate states of 
liability to burst, immediately on the Heptarchy, arc noticed in his- 
leaving the gun ; and the fragments tory. In the time of Edward the 
will fly about 400 yards. B(ungmy- Confessor, the Trench title ofyj«r- 
sedf aware of this, wdien 1 first saw lenient (from paricr, to talk) sc(‘ms 
them tried, I must confess I felt to have been commonly used in refer- 
rather anxious to ensconce myself be- eiice to thewitietia-gcmott assemblies; 
hind some stout gunners, who were and probably Edward’s having re- 
paid for being shot ; and as 1 was ceived tlie greater part of his educa- 
not, 1 thought they were entitled to tion in France, will account for the 
receive tlieir allowances first. They adoption. The privileges of mcm- 
are, in the opinion of those who are iK'st hers of ‘ parlement’ from arrest is 
able to judge, highly advantageous to at least as ancient as the time of the 
o])en a fire witli upon vessels iimnedi- Confessor; by whose laws it was * 
atc‘ly they come within range, so as to enacted, tlint those coming to th<; 
crip])l(' them previously to taking up synods, whether in obt^dience to a 
their positions ; and for wdiich pur- simimons, or to transact business, 
po.se the pow.orftil pieces of ordnance should be unmolested, or, if we trans- 
belbrc mentioned are w^ell adapted, late the Latin literally, should enjoy 
Tlie advantage of this w'as strikingly ‘the highest peace tliis ^snmma pax" 
illustrated at the hombardniont of extended to their persons, servants, 
Acre, in November, 1840; as a lands, and goods. William the 
single shell from one of the batteries Norman clearly affected to have re- 
struck the ship Edinburgh, prior to ceived the A approval of his 
her taking her position, which killed usurpation. In the fourth year of 
four men, and ^vounded ten others, his reign, he held a parliament, com- 
be.sides disabling a gun. The Egyn- posed of twelve representatives from 
tians w ere unable to open an early each county ; and by this assembly 
general fire, in consequence of their the laws of the Confessor, which, 
having elevated their guns for certain with some alterations, the Conqueror 
buoys, which they supposed were ip- had more than once engaged himself 
tended to mark the position for the to maintain, were adopted and con- 
fleet; and, at the same time, for firmed. Tins representation, how- 
greater protection, tliey raised the ever< upon the general introduction 
soles of the embrasures by means of of the feudal systcjm, was superseded 
sand-bags : their guns, being thus si- by the assembly of the barons , and 
tuated, were not readily brought to a it was a considerable time before the 
depressed elevation. The mistake was people were admitted to a direct 
discovered too late ; when the fleet share of legislative power, bv being 
took its position, 15,690 lbs. of metal allowed to send representatives to 
from a single fire of one broadside, parliament. The •feudal system was 
consisting of 437 pieces of heavy ord- not introduced in its full foVee imme- 
nance, poured into the fortifications.’ diately after the conquest, nor by the 
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will and arbitrary power of the Con- 
queror ; but it was gradually esta- 
blished by the Norman barons, in 
such portions of territory as they had 
received in reward for tlieir services, 
and it was afterwards confirmed by a 
. great council of the nation. In the 
19th of \\ illiam’s reign, the king was 
attended at Sarum by all the nobility ; 
when the principal land-holders 
agreed to hold their lauds by military 
tenure, became vassals of the king, 
and did homage and fealty t© his 
person ; tlic introduction of the feu- 
dal system thus receiving the sanc- 
tion of a parliament. William II. 
held councils at Winciicster and 
Kockingliani, in which he promised 
to place the government on the same 
basis as that on which it stood before 
the conquest, and lo rule according 
to the ancient laws of tlie realm ; 
but he never redeemed the pledge. 
Excepting this recognition of the old 
constitution, his reign affords few 
materials for a parliamentary history. 
Henrv I. was elected by the great 
council of the kingdom ; and in pur- 
suance of a sworn compact with his 
people, he grunted a cl}artcr, by wliich 
lie restored tlie laws of ‘ the holy 
king Edward/ with such emendations 
as had been made in them by his 
father, with the advice of his barons. 
This charter is considered by sir 
Henry Spelman as the original of 
king John’s ‘ Magna Charta / since 
the latter contains most of its arti- 
cles, either particularly expressed, or 
in general, under the confirmation it 
gives to the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor. An assembly of the great 
men of the realm was convened at 
London by Henry in 1106, of which 
he sought aid against the attempts 
of the Normans in favour of his 
elder brother Robert; and on tliis 
occasion lie delivered a speech from 
the throne, which is the first English 
regal one oil record. In the next 
year, another convention of the es- 
tates was held in the royal palace at 
London, bywbicl^the king was em- 
powered to correct the clergy for the 
offence of marriage ; and, under sane- 1 


tion of this authority, he obtained 
large sums of money, compounding 
with the priests, for certain annual 
pfctymeuts, that they should be allowed 
to indulge their inclination in that 
matter. Stephen, like his predeces- 
sor, w^as elected by the clergy and 
people. His first charter, \vlnch was 
granted at a meeting of the bishops, 
barons, and other great men, held at 
Oxford, ll*%, confirms tlie liberties 
and good laws granted by his uncle, 
king Henry, and all good laws and 
customs winch the nation had en- 
joyed in tlie time of Edw'ard tlie 
Confessor. Another general council 
w’as held by this monarch in 115*2: 
at which he made an ineffectual 
attempt to induce the archbishop to 
crown his son Phistace, and thus to 
deprive duke Henry, son of the 
empriiss Matilda, of his right of suc- 
cession, Henry 1L, in 1155, soon 
after his coronation, convoked a 
general assembly, or parliament, at 
Wallingford, where he made the 
barons take an oath in fiivour of his 
sons William and Henry; of whom 
the former survived this ceremony 
only a few days. Before the assem- 
bly" separated, the king consent(‘d 
that the law's of Edward should he 
vigorously enforced; and he volun- 
tarily confirmed the charter of his 
grandfather, Henry I. The sixteen 
articles of the celebrated ‘ Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon/ whereby the king 
curtailed the power of the pope and 
the clergy in England, and greatly 
narrowed the total exemption they 
claimed from the secular jurisdiction, 
were enacted in this reign, by a con- 
vention of the estates, held at the 
same place, 1164, in which John de 
Oxford, the king's chaplain, was ap- 
pointed to preside. It consisted of 
the archbishops^ bishops, abbots, 
priors, carls, barons, and nobles of 
the realm ; and approached nearer to 
a mixed parliament, tlian any pre- 
vious assembly under the monarebs 
of the Norman line. Richard I. 
held five parliaments of bishops and 
barons; but many edicts were made 
by him without any mention of their 
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beiijg enacted with the advice and 
consent of* tiis barons. In the early 
part of the reign of John, in an 
assembly of secular and ecclesiastical 
nobles which met in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, London, with a view to settle 
the disputes between the king and 
his barons, cardinal Langton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, produced and 
read a copy of the charter which 
Henry 1. had granted at tlie begin- 
ning of his reign ; and of which au- 
thentic copies had been deposited in 
the principal monasteries, but had 
either been lost, by the negligence of 
those who had the charge of them, 
or been suppressed, by tiie care which 
that king and his successors took to 
abolish all remembrance of the grant. 
'Fhe copy produced by the cardinal 
was the only one then known to 
exist ; and it contained in substance 
a recital of the liberties wliich the 
people of England liad enjoyed 
during the domination of the Saxon 
kings, particularly in tlie reign of 
lildward the Confessor. The barons, 
upon learning its contents, of which 
they had before but an obscure know- 
ledge, determined upon making it 
the basis of tljeir claims ; and, having 
hound themselves to this resolution 
by an oatli, they demanded of the 
king the re-establishment of the laws 
of * St. Edward,’ and tlie other rights 
and privileges contained in the char- 
ter of Henry 1. This demand, as is 
known to our readers, gave rise to 
a civil war, in which the king being 
defeated, he then consented to sign 
the great charter of common liber- 
ties, usually called Magna Charta^ 
and likewise the charter of Forests. 
It is generally .agreed that the con- 
stitution of parliament, as it now 
exists, was principally marked out by 
this great charter of English liberties, 
which was signed by king John, ofi 
the 15th of June, 1215, in the 17th 
year of his reign, and is entitled, on 
the record, * The Agreement between 
king John, on the one part, and the 
earls, barons, and freemen of the 
whole kingdom, on the other.’ It is 
the foundation of the statute-law of 


the kingdom ; and, as such, is in- 
serted immediately before the printed 
statutes. The Saxon custom of as- 
sembling the parliament in open 
plains, liad been disused under the 
Norman dynasty, — all the great coun- 
cils since the Conquest having been 
held in churches, abbeys, and royal 
castles ; but, on the occasion of pass- 
ing the Great Charter, the old usage 
was revived, by using the meadow of 
Runnimede (see vol. i, p. 554). 
Henry III., at an assembly of the 
barons in London, 1223, confirmed, 
at the desire of the archbishop of 
Canterbury and others, the liberties 
for which the war had been prose- 
cuted with his father, and which both 
die king and all the nobility had 
sworn ‘ to observe, and cause to be 
observed.’ Thougli the same king, 
when of age, endeavoun^d to cancel 
his grant, and even the Magna Charta 
itself, he subsequently convened, 
councils of the nation at ^lerton and 
Oxford ; at the latter of which it was 
resolved that there should be three 
parliaments thenceforth in the year. 
At them were to be assembled all 
the chosen counsellors of the king, 
to provide for the state, and to treat 
of the common business of the realm 
when necessary, by the command of 
the king, or by his summons. Twelve 
wise men were then elected by the 
h.arons to serve in these parliaments, 
as representatives for the whole of 
the nation ; and their acts were to be 
deemed binding. Henry and his 
nobles being constantly engaged in 
struggles for supremacy in the state, 
several parliaments were held by the 
barons without the king’s consent; 
and after the battle of Lewes, in 
whiclu Henry’s party sustained a de- 
feat, the barons compelled him in 
12(i4^ to summon four knights to 
lepresent each county, and four for 
each of the counties of the cities of 
London, -York, and Lincoln. The 
counties of Chester and Durham had 
at this time palatinate parliaments; 
and that of Monmouth formed part 
of the marches Wales, then di- 
vided into shires. This parliament 
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lias been generally considered the 
first in which it appears incontestibly 
that the counties were represented. 
The 49th of this monarch’s reign, 
1265, is, by legal authorities, usually 
assigned as the era at which repre- 
sentative parliaments may be con- 
sidered as properly commencing. 
Early in that year, writs were sent to 
the nobles, and to the sheriifs of the 
several counties, by the earl of 
Leicester, in the king’s name, enjoin- 
ing the latter to return two knights 
for each county, two citizens for each 
city, and two burgesses for each 
borough ; the latter being a class of 
persons hitherto regarded as too 
mean to have a place in the national 
councils, fsee vol. i. pj). 609, 670)* 
Edwahi) 1., ill his first parliament, 
1274, enacted laws for securing the 
peace and liberties of the people, the 
immunities of tlie church, and the 
privileges of the clergy : tlunsc were 
called the statutes of Westminster, 
and contiiin lifty-one chapters ; and 
the first mentiou of the word pnrlia^^ 
rneni, in the English statu te-Jaw, oc- 
curs in the preamble to them. 1 he 
Mortmain Act was passed by him. 
}lis parliament held at Klmddlan, 
1282, enacted the irrevocable annex- 
ation of Wales to the realm of Eng- 
land; and that of 1290, also under 
Edward I., is considered one of the 
models upon which our present par- 
liaments are formed. In that year, 
writs and summons were directed to 
the slieriffs, commanding them to 
cause two or three of the discreetest 
and ablest knights to be chosen for 
each county, to have full power, for 
themselves, and the whole commu- 
nity of tlie commons of the county, 
to deliberate upon and consent t to 
such things as the earls, barons, and 
great men should think fit to deter- 
mine. The counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cumberland, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon, accordingly re- 
turned each -three knights ; and each 
of the other counties returned two. 
The same king’s parliament, of 1*295, 
shows beyond a doubt that cities and 
boroughs sent representatives to par- 


liament, in addition to the knights of 
the shires. The writs for this par- 
liament directed the sheriffs to return 
two citizens for each city, and two 
burgesses for each borough within 
their county, of the most discreet and 
fit for business, provided with power, 
separately for themselves and the 
comm unities of the cities and bo- 
roughs which they represented, to do 
what should be ordained by the com- 
mon council, ‘ as what concerns all,’ 
to use the language of the writs, 

‘ should be approved ol‘ by all,’ 
This parliament was summoned to 
meet on the Sunday next after the 
feast of St. Martin. The parlia- 
mentary representatives were at fliis 
period, and long afterwards, jiaid by 
tlujir constituents ; and many of the 
boroughs, in consequence of t lie pres- 
sure of tins expense, sought to be, 
and were released from exc^rcising 
the elective franchise. The cele- 
brated Andrew Marvel, who lived 
during the Common wealth, a man of 
stern, unconipromi*«ing integrity, was 
the last parliamentary reprtseni- 
ative who received pay from his con- 
stituents : he died in 1678, member 
for Hull, of whicli he had been for 
twenty years the representative. Tlie 
borough members w-ere generally 
tradesmen, no land(»d qualification be- 
ing reejuired, as in the case of county 
repre.sentativt‘S ; and the king’s prin- 
cipal object in summoning them was 
to obtain tlieir consent to impose con- 
tributions iqion the trading classes of 
the community. The whole number 
of counties, cities, and boroughs, sum- 
moned in 1295, was 149, two mem- 
bers only for each county ; London 
alone being permitted to retain the 
privilege of sending four. To this 
parliament the clergy were also sum- 
moned, as appears by a writ directed 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
manding him ‘to warn the prior and 
chapter of that church, and the arch- 
deacon, and clergy of his diocese, in 
order that the pnor.and archdeacon, 
in their own persons, and the cliaptt^r 
by one, and the clergy by two, fit 
procurators or proxies, having suflS- 
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cient power from the chapter and 
clergy, should come with him to the 
parliament.’ Tlie members assem- 
bled in tw’o houses : tlie kniglits of 
the sliires continued, as in tlic pre- 
ceding reign, to sit with the barons, 
and the citizens and burgesses, in 
conformity witli the writ, deliberated 
by tliemselves. The clergy also formed 
at tins time a distinct body, not hav- 
ing voted with the laity until a later 
period ; hut although they consulted 
by themselves, it does not ai)pecir that 
they possessed the power of resisting 
tlie imposition upon them of a tax. 
submitted to by the rest of the com- 
munity. In the year 1297, we find 
that, on their refusal to grant a sub- 
sidy, until they had received the com- 
mands of tlie pope on the subject, 
tlie king, by consent of the parlia- 
ment, stuzed u})ou all their lands and 
possessions, and the chief-justice of 
tlu* King’s Beneh, sitting in his tribu- 
nal, pronouiu-eil ' sentence against 
them in these words : ‘ You that are 
tlu' proctors, or attorneys, for the 
archbishops, hisliojis, abbots, and pri- 
ors, w'ith tlie rest of the clergy, take 
notice to acijuaint all your masters, 
that, for the future, no manner of 
justice shall* be done them in any 
of tlie king’s courts, on any cause 
whatsoever ; but justice shall be had 
against them by every one tliat will 
com[>lain and require it of us.’ A 
parliament was summoned to meet 
at Salisbury in the same year, when 
the king demanded the assistance of 
his earls, barons, and knights, whe 
lieldincapite to the amount of twenty 
pounds a year, either to go in person 
to Flanders, or to contribute to the 
expedition ; and many of the nobility 
and knights not only refused to go, 
but would not agree to the contribu- 
tion, unless it was ordained by com- 
mon consent of parliament. After*a 
brief struggle with his parliament 
th(? king yielded ; decljiring that, for 
the future, he would not attempt to 
levy any tax or aid without file con- 
sent of the archbishops, bishops, and 
other prelates, and the earls, barons, 
knights^ burgesses, and other free* 


men of the realm. The universities 
were, in general, not empowered 
,o send burgesses to parliament at 
his period ; but on one occasion, in 
he year ]:J00, when a parliament was 
aimmoned to consider of the king’s 
right to Scotland, writs were issued 
squiring tlie university of Oxford to 
send up four or live, and that of * 
ambridge two or three, of their 
:nost discreet and learned lawyers. 
In the reign of Edwakd II., the nuui- 
i)er of counties, cities, and boroughs, 
which sent representatives to parlia- 
nent, >vas 121 ; but nuiny of the ci- 
ties and boroughs summoned by Ed- 
ward I., w^ere omitted by his succes- 
sor, and a few wliieh had not sent 
rijpresentativcs to tlie parliaments of 
the former, were now invested with 
the elective franchise. The mode of 
passing acts of parliament at this pe- 
riod di tiered from that which now 
prevails. The hills were drawn, in 
form of petitions, which were entered 
upon the parliament rolls, witli the 
king’s answer subjoined, not in any 
settled form of words, but as the cir- 
cumstances of the case recpiired; and 
at the end of each parliament, the 
judges drew them into the form of a 
statute, which was entered on the 
tutute rolls. The civil wars which 
divided the kingdom during this 
reign, having terminated in tlie im- 
prisonment of the king in Kenilworth 
Castle, Isabel, the unfeeling queen 
consort, convoked the parliament to 
meet at Westminster. On its assem- 
bling, articles were exhibited against 
the monarch, declaratory of In's inca- 
pacity as a ruler ; and the parliament 
then proceeded to depose him, and 
to elect his son in his stead. This 
legislative act was ratified by the 
king’s solemn abdication of his throne 
on the 20th of Januai^, 1327 ; from 
wliidi day the reign of Edwakd III. 
is dated. At the parliament held at 
Salisbury, in 1328, the earl of Lei- 
cester, and some other ooblemen, re- 
fused to attend, assigning as a reason, 
that though it had been decreed that 
no person whatsoever should presume 
to come armed, ^yet tliat the lord 
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Mortimer came with many armed 
men ; by which the earl was appre- 
hensive that his person was in dan- 
ger. Hence it appears that it was 
usual to prohibit the wearing of arms 
on such occasions. In the parlia- 
ment of 1330, in this reign, it was 
enacted that the king should hold a 
parliament every year, or oftener, if 
need he. At this period, the transac- 
tions of parliament were despatched 
with great rapidity ; all things being 
repared for its consideration by the 
ing and council, before its meeting. 
For the purpose of forwarding the 
business of the session, committees 
were appointed to receive petitions, 
and to try the matters of fact alh^ged 
in them, so that they might be riglit- 
ly stated before they came to be de- 
bated in full jiarliament ; and b}^ this 
means the whole business of a session 
was often disposed of*^n a week or 
ten days. It was in the writs issued 
by Edward III. for summoning the 
parliament of 1340. ^ for the granting 
of supplies to prosecute the w'ar w'ith 
France,’ that a ne\v seal was used ; 
wherein w’as placed, fur the first time, 
the fleur-de-lis of France, in addition 
to the lions of England — Edw^ard 
having, to commemorate his Gallic 
contests, assumed the style and arms 
of that kingdom. In 1342, the 
knights of the shires, who had hither- 
to been members of the upper house, 
began to sit with the citizens and 
burgesses; and this division of the 
parliament siiortly afterwards became 
permanent. The rate of wages pay- 
able to the members of the commons 
was fixed in this reign ; four shillings 
a day being allowed for a knight of 
the shire, and two shillings for a citi- 
zen or burgess. The number of 
counties, &c., sending members in 
this reign was 192. Richard II. 
succeeded 1377 ; and in that year is | 
recorded, for the first time, the elec- 
tion of a speaker of the commons, in 
the person of sir Peter Delamere. 
In the parliament held at Gloucester 
1378, sir James Pickering wrs chgsen 
speaker, and recognised by the king 
in nearly the same* manner as is ob- 


served at this day. After the lord 
chancellor had ended his speech, sir 
James came, with the whole body of 
the commons, before the king, pre- 
lates, and lords in parliament, and 
there made a protestation, which af- 
terw^ards became usual on such occa- 
sions, as well for the whole commons 
of England, as for himself, to this 
effect ; first, that if he should utter 
any thing to the prejudice, damage, 
slander, or disgrace of the king or his 
crown, or in lessening the honour or 
estates of the great lords, it might not 
be taken notice of by the king ; and 
that the lords would pass it by as if 
nothing had been said ; for the com- 
mons liighJy desired to maintain the 
honour and estate of the king, and 
the rights of the crown ; and also to 
preserve the reverence due to the 
lords iu all points. Then, as for his 
own person, he made protestation, 
tliat if, by indiscretion, he spoke any 
thing by common assent of his fellow 
members, it might, either then or af- 
terwards, be amended by tliem. At 
this period, the principal business of 
the commons was the important of- 
fice of voting tlie supplies. Tliey did 
not interfere much in matters con- 
nected with the general policy of 
the government, especially respect- 
ing foreign affairs ; ordinaiy bu- 
siness, and even some arduous affairs 
of the kingdom, were frequently di*- 
termined by the peers alone. In the 
parliament of 1379, a remarkable 
transaction took place, whicii shows 
that the clergy, assembled in Convo- 
cation, were not then looked upon as 
wholly a distinct estate. When the 
king and both houses rcsolvc^d to en- 
large the powers of the justices of 
peace, the prelates and clergy, in their 
Convocation, made an express pro- 
testation against it, * that it had not, 
and never sliould pass with their con- 
sent to which the king replied, 

* tliat he would not forbear to make 
his justices, as he was wont, and, by 
his co«*briation oath, was obliged to 
do.’ In granting supplies, however, 
the clergy still continued to maintain 
their independence of the other estates 
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of the realm. The custom of the 
speakers’ praying to be excused by 
the king from tilling the otfice to 
which tliey had been elected by the 
commons, originated with sir Richard 
\\ alsgrave, knight, in the parliament 
held in 1381. After the lord charH 
cellor’s discourse on tlu* opening of 
parliament, sir Richard desired to be 
excused, and discharged from the of- 
lice of speaker ; but the king insist- 
ing upon his allegiance, that he should 
stnnd as being chosen by his compa- 
nions, lie made the usual protesta- I 
tion. In l;i86. the commons, Ixdng ' 
re-olved on the impeachment of Mi- ' 
cliael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and 
lord chancellor, seiit a message to the 
king, representing that the chancellor 
ought to be removed from his office. 
'Fho king made the contemptuous 
and memorable reply, ‘ that luj would 
not for them, ov at Uveir instance, re- 
move the meanest, scullion in his 
kitchen whereon the parliament 
pre.^ented a bold nmonstrance to his 
majesty, defining the duties, and cx- 
jjlainiiig the utility, of parliaments. 
(JhanceJl<»r de la Pole was, in the end, 
discharged from his office, and im- 
peached by the commons. An in- 
stance of extraordinary humility to- 
wards the king, on the part of the 
('ommoiis, occurred in the session of 
January, 1397, Among the petitions 
llieii presented by tluun, w^as one 
^ for avoiding of the extravagant. ex- 
penses of the king’s household, and to 
forbid bishops and ladies, who had no 
]»articular business there, from fre- 
quenting the court.' The king, being 
informed of the contents of it, was 
highly incensed, and told the peers, 
that It wiis directed against those li- 
berties and r(»yalties which his pro- 
genitors had enjoyed, and winch he 
was resolved to uphold and maintain, 
lie therefore commanded the lord?? 
spiritual and temporal to inform the 
commons of his resohitipn, and parti- 
rularl}' ordered the duke of Lancas- 
ter to charge sir Jolin Bussyi their 
speaker, upon his allegiance, to ac- 
(luaint him who it was that brought 
it into parliament. The commons 


soon after came before bis majesty in 
full parliament, and expressed their 
regret for having interfered in any 
matter touching the government of 
his house, or conceniing the lords 
and ladies of his court : they even 
condemned to death Thomas Haxey, 
clerk, who had introduced the bill ; 
and that member would probably 
have suffered punishment in pur- 
suance of the sentence, had it not 
been for the timely intercession of 
the clergy, at whose request tlie king 
granted his pardon. During the ab- 
sence of Richard in Ireland, in 1309, 
the duke of Lancaster, son of the be- 
fore-mentioned duke, who died in 
that year, was invited to the throne ; 
and R ichard was, by a decree of par- 
liamont, subsequently ratified by his 
own abdication, solemnly deposed. 
The parliament which met for this 
purpose, having been absolutely dis- 
solved as soon as the king’s renun- 
ciation w as made, find his cession and 
deposition taken, it w^as deemed a ne- 
cessary form, on the suggestion of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, to issue 
writs immediately in the name of the 
new king, Henky IV., first monarch 
of the house of Lancaster, wdiich were 
made returnable in the short space of 
six days. The king, however, made a 
protestation that this abbreviation of 
timeshouldnotbedeemedaprecodent. 
In the parliament of 1400, the com- 
mons declared that it was not c.us- 
tomarv to grant any subsidy, before 
they fiad received answers to their 
petitions. Upon this, the king re- 
ipiirod a conference with the lords ; 
and on the last day of the session, be 
gave the commons this answer; — 

‘ tliat there was never any such usage 
known, but that they sliould first go 
througli with all other business ; 
which ordinance the king intended 
not t6 alter.’ The commons also pe- 
titioned that, because it might hap- 
pen that .some of their members, to 
please the king, and to procure their 
own advancement, might relate mat- 
ters debated in the house, before they 
were determined, his majesty would 
not give credit to ^uch reports. To 
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this the king replied, that the com- 
mons should have free deliberation to 
debate on what concerned the ad- 
vancement and honour of the king- 
dom ; and that he would never give 
car to any such relation, till it was 
sent by the whole house. On the 
last day of the session, all the com- 
mons kneeled before the king, and 
besought him to pardon them, if, 
through ignorance, they had offended 
him in any thing, — which the king i 
readily granted : the whole assembly ' 
then heard mass, and the commons 
liaving offered their granted subsidy, 
the king returned them thanks, and 
the chancellor dismissed them to their 
homes. One of the first acts of the 
commons in the [parliament of 1 404, 
was, with the accordance of the lords, 
to regulate the king’s household, by re- 
quiring the removal of four persons, 
whom they named ; and tliis was ac- 
cordingly done, though not without 
apparent reluctance on the part of the 
monarch, who said, ‘ that lie knew no 
cause why they should be removed, 
but only because they were hated by 
the people.’ In the same parliament 
the commons petitioned the king, 
that the customary privilege from 
arrest of membere of parliament and 
their servants, during the time of 
their coming, staying, and returning, 
might be enforced ; and that treble 
damages might be awarded against 
persons concerned in arresting them. 
An act was also passed, imposing a 
penalty on any one who should as- 
sault a servant of a knight attending 
parliament. In 1405, a parliament 
was summoned at Coventry, styled 
by historians, but especially by 
yers, parlktmentum indoctum^ * the lack 
learning parliament,’ because of its 
act of prohibition, grounded on an 
ordinance of the house of lords, wherein 
it was directed ‘ that no apprenflcc^or 
other man of the lawy should be elected 
a knight of the shire therein.’ An 
act was passed also for regulating 
county elections, still extant in the 
statute-books. The speaker of the 
commons, sir John Tibetot, having 
spoken more boldly to the king and 


lords than any speaker had done be- 
fore him, the king and lords thouglit 
proper to put a check upon it, as a 
novelty inconsistent with the king’s 
[)rerogative ; so that the speakers af- 
terwards became more modest, and 
did not say any thing tliat was dis- 
pleasing to the king, or, if they ca- 
sually did, they prayed ‘ it might be 
imputed only to their ignorance, and 
not unto the commons.’ In this 
reign, ninety-six cities and boroughs, 
including the cinepuj-ports, sent mem- 
bers to parliament, in addition to tlie 
knights of the shires. The first en- 
actment in the reign of Mknky V. 
was to confirm and improve the sta- 
tutes which had been made by diis 
predecessors regulating elections and 
the duty of sheriffs ; and it also aimed 
at reforming the conduct of shoritis, 
wiiD, from motives of private interest, 
had made false returns to the writs, 
and sometimes hxid made no returns 
at all. Six boroughs in tins reign 
were omitted ; and Bedwin and 
i;alne, which had not sent members 
to parliament since the reign of Ed- 
ward 111., were added. The right of 
elections was at this period tried be- 
fore the king’s justices. The statutb 
which renders tiie reign bf Hknuv VI. 
particularly memorable in the annals 
of the English jiarliament, is that pass- 
ed in the 8th of liis reign, by whicli 
the privilege of voting for knights of 
the sliire was confined to persons jios- 
sessing lands or tenements of the an- 
nual value of fortp sthillbigs at tlic 
least. The reason for this alteration 
is assigned, in the preamble, where it 
is stated *that the county elections 
had of late been made by outrageous 
and excessive numbers of people, 
mostly of small substance, of whom 
each pretended a voice equivalent, 
as to sucli elections to be made, with 
the most worthy knights and es- 
quires dwelling w'ithiu the same 
counties, whereby manslaughter, riots, 
batteries, and divisions, amongst tiie 
gentlemen and other people of tlie 
same counties, would very likely rise 
and be, unless remedy were provided.’ 
The statute proceeds to enjoin, * that 
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the knights should be chosen, in every 
county, by people dwelling therein ; 
of whom every one should have land 
or tenements of the value of forty 
shillings per annum at the least, over 
and above all charges : the knights 
also were, by its provisions, to be 
resident within the counties for which 
they were chosen. The persons em- 
l)owered by this act to exercise the 
elective franchise were, by a statute 
made two years afterwards, defined 
to bo ‘ those possessing freeholds of 
the annual value of forty shillings 
within tlui county for which the elec- 
tion %vas to be made. The value of 
forty shillings was of course at this 
})eriod far greater than that of the 
same nominal sum at tlie present 
day. Bishop Fleetwood, who wrote 
at the beginning of the last century, 
has proved, from a comparison of the 
prices of provisions and labour at 
different tinjes, that forty shillings in 
the reign of Henry VI. wiis ecjual to 
twelve pounds in the reign of queen 
Anne ; and, as the value of money has 
very considerably lowered since the bi- 
shop wrote, it may be concluded, that 
what was equivalent to twelve pounds 
in his day, is eiptivalent to twenty at 
i)rcsent. The mode of electing citi- 
zens and burgesses was, at the pe- 
tition of the commons, determined 
hv an act in 1444, the 2dd of the 
same reign. Tile parliament of 1452 
interfered in an extraordinary man- 
ner with the e 45 tablishinent compos- 
ing the king’s household, by petition- 
ing for tluj removal of nearly all his 
court. To this Henry replied, ‘ that 
as to himself, he was well contented 
that they should go, unless they 
w(*re lords and a few' others, whom he 
could not well spare from about his 
]>erson ; and so to continue absent 
for one year, to see if any man could 
truly lay any thing to their charge.’* 
In the next year, Thomas Thorp, 
speaker of the conimops, was im- 
prisoned at the suit of the duke of 
York, for carrying away his’ (the 
duke’s) goods out of Durham House, 
for w hich he remained in execution ; 
and the house thereupon chose a 


new speaker. The borough of Gat- 
ton was in this reign summoned to 
send members to parliament ; and 
Heytesbury, llindori, Westbury, and 
Wootton- Bassett, in Wiltshire, were 
now first enfranchised. In this reign 
also, bilk in the form of acts, accord- 
ing to the modern custom, were first 
introduced. The attendance of the 
clergy (under the rank of prelates) 
in parliament, appears to liave been 
continued, with some intermissions, 
until this period ; after wliich tliey 
are scarcely ever mentioned as being 
present. The parliament of En- 
WAKD IV., 1472, was the longest in 
duration that had liitherto sitten ; 
having continued, with the several 
prorogations, nearly two years and 
an half. A memorable event in tiie 
reign of this prince, in reference to 
parliamentary representation, was 
the granting of a charter to AVen- 
lock in Shropshire, empowering it 
to send one member to par- 
liament. This was the fir,st of a 
series of charters, by which tlie el(»ct- 
ive franchise in most cities and bo- 
roughs was at length confined to the 
rt!spective corporations. Originally, 
the right of election was in the 
body of the people ; and that 
usage remains unimpaired in a few 
places to this day. An important 
j consequence resulted from the esta- 
blishment of this precedent of a 
charter confirming the right of a 
borough to send members to parlia- 
ment. Similar privileges having been, 
in course of time, granted to a great 
number of boroughs, the possession 
of a charter began to be considered 
as a necessary qualification to enable 
a borough to nominate representa- 
tives ; and such as did not obtain 
charters were in danger ol‘ losing 
that privilege. In this reign Grant- 
ham ifi Lincolnshire, and Ludlow in 
Shropshire, were first summoned ; 
Plymouth^ Gatton, and Westbury, 
were omitted ; and llchester wras re- 
stored. After the short nominal 
reign. of Edwakd V., during which 
no parliament was held, Hichahd 
111* held a parlianfent, in which he 
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was declared and elected king, by the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons. This parliament is dis- 
tinguislied by the abolition of a com- 
pulsory contribution, which had been 
first exacted by Edward IV., under 
the specious name of ‘ Benevolence/ 
but which had become an instrument 
of the most cruel oppression of the 
people. This unpopular tax, how- 
ever, was revived by a parliament of 
Hf-NRV VIL, on occasion of the 
country going to war with France, 
1490 ; and in this manner great sums 
were raised, tlic city of London alone 
contributing more than 9000/. Henry 
VH. maintained considerable autho- 
rity over his parliaments, and even 
forced the commons to make his 
creature, Dudley, though so odious 
to the public, their speaker. Yet we 
find the privileges of the house of 
commons in this reign were materi- 
ally augmented. They indicted an 
exemplary punishment on one of 
tlieir members, named Tyrrell, for 
acquainting the king with the de- 
bates : he was committed to the 
'lower, and both lie and his pos- 
terity were, by an act, disabled from 
sitting or serving as rcprescnUitives 
for any place whatever. Previously 
U) this reign, such members of the 
commons as had occasion to be ab- 
sent, petitioned the king for leave to 
depart ; and members who absented 
themselves, without leave, were 
punisiied by a fine, assessed by a 
jury of commoners, on information 
exhibited in the court of Kiiig^s 
Bench, for disobedience to the king’s 
command expressed in his writ of 
summons. But henceforward the 
commons assumed the power of 
punishing their own members for 
absence, as an olfence against the 
house ; and this was a most import- 
ant accession of power to the' lower 
house of parliament. Henry VI IL 
was the first who strenuously tried 
to free himself from all control of a 
house of commons, in the disposal of 
the national wealth, by attempting, 
in irr2->, after he had declared war 
against France, fti raise money with- 


out parliamentary authority ; and 
Wolsey, his minister, gratiVied his 
despotic inclinations. That prelate 
sent orders to the sheriffs, to return 
a list of the names of all persons 
above the age of sixteen ; with an 
accurate account of what each was 
worth in land, stock, moveables, and 
money. A general loan was then 
required, of a tenth from the laity, 
and a fourth from the clergy. ' 11)0 
cardinal, in the next year, appeared 
before the commons, to explain the 
necessity of the war which the 
king had declared against I'rancc ; 
and obtained the promise of 
a subsidy of a tenth part of their 
goods, to be exacted from every "lay- 
man. The duration of parliaments 
was, in this reign, protracted to an 
extent before unknown. Instead of 
being dissolved after a single session, 
as had been usual, they were from 
time to time prorogued. All the par- 
liaments also of Henry Vlll, were 
remarkable for their subserviency to 
the will of the monarch, who scarcely 
ever desired any thing of them which 
they did not perform ; and in return 
for the despotic powder which they 
enabled him to assume, he permitted 
them to enjoy privileges of a very 
extended character. Hence the w^auts 
of even arbitrary sovereigns have 
mainly led to this unintentional aug- 
mentation of the people’s pow’er. In 
the twenty-seventh of tliis reign, 
Wales w^as admitted to a thorough 
communion of laws with the subjects 
of England ; and twelve counties of 
the principality, and as many towns, 
having for the most part contributory 
boroughs, were authorised to send 
each one member to the English 
parliament. A remarkable feature in 
the constitution of the commons, at 
this era, was the representation of 
Calais, wdiich was now first sum- 
moned to send a burgess to the Eng- 
lish parliairvent, and continued to 
possess this privilege until its reco- 
very ty the French, in tlie reign of 
queen Mary. The whole number of 
cities and boroughs which now sent 
representatives, was 180, and the 
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number of members returned by them, 
330. Hitherto the eldest sons of 
peers were prohibited from sitting in 
the commons ; but tliis regulation 
was altered by a decision of the first 
parliament of the reign of Edward 
VI. In 1532, a bill was brought 
into the upper house, for ‘ taxes and 
asscMfisments for the relief of poor and 
impotent persons,* which, having 
passed in that form, and under that 
title, afterwards came to the com- 
mons ; some of whom thinking that 
the lords had usurped their pri- 
vilege of imposing a tax, the title was 
altered to ‘ An Act for the Provision 
and •Relief of the Poor’, — by which 
the churchwardens were empow'ered 
to collect contributions ; and if any 
should refuse to contribute, or dis- 
suade others from doing so, the bi- 
sliop of tlie diocese was authorised to 
proceed against them. In the first 
parliament of Mary I., the question 
whether the clergy could sit in the 
commons, was agitated in the case of 
Dr. Nowcl, prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, wdio had been returned as mem- 
ber for Looe, in Cornwall ; and a 
committee having bben appointed to 
search for precedents, it was reported 
that the doctor, being represented in 
the Convocation, could not be a 
member of the house of commons ; 
in virtue of which decision liewas ex- 
pelled. One of the same parliament’s 
acts was to legitimate the c|^uecii’s birth, 
by repealing the acts oi parliament 
confirming the sentence of divorce 
prononnckl by Cranmer between 
Henry VIII, and queen Catherine. 
A secession took place of thirty-seven 
of the commons, in consequence of 
the great return of Roman Catholics 
to the parliament of 1554, and of the 
restoration of the pope’s supremacy ; 
amongst the number returned to par-* 
liament was the celebrated Plow’den 
— but the queen’s death^saved all the 
seceders from punishment* 
vnntd Plotvden was a native of Shrop- 
shire, and after an education at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, resigned me- 
dicine for the legal profession ; in 
vhich, during the reign of queen 


Mary, ho became a sergeanUat-law. 
His works are of considerable value, 
consisting of * Commentaries, or Re- 
ports,’ containing numerous import- 
ant law cases that were argued and 
determined in the rdgns of Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth ; the whole 
being most accurately set down. 
Plowden, being a Romanist, received 
no further promotion from Eliza- 
beth ; and he died, mucli respected, 
at the age of 07, 1585] Under 
queen Elizabeth, 1565, after sonic 
fuss about the choice of Mr, Richard 
Onslow' as speaker of the commons, 
(who pleaded his own inelegibility, 
as being solicitor-general, which forced 
liiui to attend in the lords,) the queen 
commanded him to be appointed, 
and there ended the matter ; and then 
befipn a mighty dispute between her 
majesty and the commons. The lat- 
ter liad proposed tlie marriage of the 
queen ; but the queen was determined 
they should not interfere with her 
private affairs, and summoning thirty 
of tlie most refractory members to 
appear before her, she rebuked them, 
made them apologise, and dismissed 
them. The queen after this inter- 
fered with the parliament frequently ; 
complaining of one member having 
gone out of his duty to propose a 
reformation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of others interfering wuth 
prerogvatives of the crown. Tliesc 
disputes usually produced a declara- 
tion by the house, of the queen’s in- 
vasion of its rights— and there, after 
a little apology to her majesty, the 
matter ended. The parliament of 
1575 was extended by eighteen pro- 
rogations, to eleven years. In tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, the privilege of 
sending representatives was granted 
to the following boroughs : East Looe, 
Fowey, St. Germans, St. Mawes, Kcl- 
lington, Beer- Alston, Corfe-Castle, 
Cirencester, Queenborough, New- 
town, Clitheroe, Bishops - Castle, 
Minehead, Stockbridge, New'ton, 
Christchurch, Lymington, Whit- 
churcbjTamworth, Aldborough, Sud- 
bury,Eye, Haslemtff'e, and Richmond. 
The following were restored; Tre- 
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goney, Maidstone, East Retford, Yar- 
mouth, Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
Andover, and Beverley ; making in 
all thirty-one boroughs, eacli sending 
two members to parliament. Jn the 
first parliament of James 1 . was seen 
that preparation for a collision be- 
tweenprivilege and prerogative, which 
burst rorth, and came to so awful a 
crisis, in the next reign. The ty- 
ranny of the Tudors having come to 
a natural end, tlic commons could ill 
brook even a slight display of regal 
prerogative on the part of a stranger- 
king — especially when it was cx- 
ected, from the simplicity of the 
cottish character, arising from more 
primitive habits than those of the 
English, that James would stand too 
much in awe of a parliament, so 
much above his northern ope in 
w-ealth, influence, and claims of pri- 
vilege, to attempt its control. The 
house had determined, in the first 
sitting of James’s first parliament, 
that sir Francis Goodwin was duly 
elected knight for the county of Bucks, 
and that sir John Fortescue was not 
duly elected. The king, resolving to 
interpose his authority, sent to the 
house of lords, to demand a con- 
ference with the commons, relative to 
the election of the sitting member ; 
but the commons would not grant 
the conference, as they did not con- 
sider themselves under any obligii- 
tion to render any account of tlic 
matter. By their speaker they as- 
signed their reasons to the king why 
they could not admit of such inno- 
vation : however, all they could ob- 
tain from his majesty, was a positive 
command to confer with the judges, 
instead of the lords. Ttiis measure 
was equally disagreeable to them ; 
and, showing in writing why they 
could not comply virith either con- 
ference, th^’ desired the lords to in- 
tercede with the king, that he might 
not commit such a breach of their 
privileges. The dispute was adjust- 
ed only by sir Francis Goodwin’s 
yielding up his ri^ht, rather than be- 
come an instrument of quarrel be- 
tween the king and the commons; 


and this expedient prevented mat- 
ters from proceeding to extremity. 
The house, however, in a solemn 
apology touching their privileges, 
which they shortly afterwards ad- 
dressed to the king, insisted that 
they alone were entitled to adjudi- 
cate upon tlie return of all writs, and 
the election of all members ; without 
which, the freedom of election would 
not be entire. And they also stated, 
that the chancery, although it was 
a standing court under his majesty 
for sending out tliose writs, and re- 
ceiving and preserving the returns, 
did so only for the use of the .par- 
liament ; over wiiicli neither the 
chancery, nor any other court, ever 
had, nor ought to have, any manner 
of jurisdiction. In one of James’s 
subsequent parliaments, a slight dif- 
ference arose between the lords and 
the commons, during theiar debates 
on the subject of the union of the 
two kingdoms, more particularly witli 
regard to the naturalization of the 
Scotch ; and the conferences which 
took place were for some time cha- 
racterized by disingenuous proceed- 
ings, and very unfriendly behaviour 
towards each other. Sir Christopher 
Piggott, a memlicr of the commons, 
littered some strong invectives against 
the Scots, which created nuicli amaze- 
ment in the house, though no fur- 
ther notice was taken of his con- 
duct at the time : some days 
afterwards, however, a message was 
received from the king, signifying 
bis majesty’s displeasure thereat, 
and taxing the commons with i\eg- 
lect, for not proceeding against the 
oifender. In consequence of this, 
sir Christopher was arraigned at the 
bar, and, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to explain, was ordered to be 
committed to the Tower, and ex- 
pelled the house. During the wdiole 
of this reign, a continual struggle 
was maintained between the king and 
his parliaments, to ascertain the just 
limits of prerogative and privilege. 
The king sought to extend his pre- 
rogative so far as to punish at will 
such members of the house of com- 
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nions as were obnoxious to him, and ; 
to prevent that body from interfering 
in tlie discussion of the government, 
and mysteries of state. Previously 
to the" adjournment of the parlia- ; 
ment, sir Edwin Sandys, a member ' 
j)f tlie house, iiaving spoken with 
great earnestness and freedom on 
various matters of moment, had in- 
curred the displeasure of the king 
and his ministers. The house, by 
its vote, had acquitted him of the 
imputation of having given any just 
cause' of offence ; but as soon as the 
adjournment took place, he was com- 
mit t(jd by a warrant of the privy 
council, for a misdemeanor. After 
a conlineinent of nearly six months, 
he was liberated by a warrant from 
the king, a lew days before the jiarlia- 
inent again met. The king’s minis- 
ti*rs denif'd that sir Edwin had been 
comniitti'd for any tlijngsaid or done in 
parliament; but it was declared that 
no member of parliament ought to 
be coniined, cxee[)t for acts of 
felony or treason ; and it was con- 
tended, that meinbers who had been 
ac(juitted by the house for expressions 
disliked by nihiisters, were not to he 
[)rt)secuted by order of (he privy 
council, or otherwise, AVhen the 
parliament mot after the adjourii- 
meiit, a message w^fts delivered to the 
commons, witli his majesty’s eom-r 
mauds * not to interfere with any 
state matters but such as should be 
lecommended to tlieir consideration.’ 
This extraordinary mandate alarmed 
the house : they conceived that it 
was intended to be made a precedent 
for their not being permitted, in 
future, to debate upon any qu<rstion 
but such as the king should think 
proper to direct ; whereby they would 
lose the privilege of being a free par- 
liament. Long and violent debates’ 
hdlowed ; and several petitions were 
successively j)resented to the king, 
asserting the privileges of the Jiouse, 
as its ancient and undoubted right of 
inheriUince. The king, in his an- 
swer, states, that although it was not 
his intention to deny to the commons 
a*iy lawful privileges which they had 


theretofore enjoyed, yet he would 
not allow them to style their privi- 
leges ‘ their ancient and undoubted 
right of inheritance he wished they 
had said that their privileges were de- 
rived from the grace and permission 
of his ancestors and himself ; for most 
of them grew from precedents, which 
marked a toleration rather than an 
inheritance.’ Notwithstanding the 
king’s having thus explained himself, 
a committee of the wliole house was 
ordered to take into consideration 
every matter toucliing their liberties 
and privileges, and all things incident 
thereto. A protestation was resolved 
on, declaring ‘ that the liberties, fran- 
chises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
parliament, are the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright of the subjects of 
England ; and that the arduous and 
uigerit aflfairs concerning the king, 
state, and the defeuce of the realm 
and of the church of England, and 
the making and maintaining of laws, 
and redress of mischiefs and griev- 
ances which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper subjects of council 
and debate in parliament; and that, 
in the liandling and proceeding of 
tliose businesses, every member of 
the house of commons hath, and of 
right ought to have, freedom of 
s])eech, to propound, treat, reason, 
and bring to conclusion, the same ; 
that the commons in parliament have 
like liberty and freedom to treat of 
those matters, in such order as in 
their judgments shall scH?m fittest; 
and that every member of the 
said liouse hath like freedom 
from all impeachment, imprisonment, 
and molestation (other than by tlie 
censuri? of the house itself), for or 
concerning any bill, speaking, rea- 
soning, or declaring of any matter 
touching the parliament or parlia- 
ment business ; and that, if any of 
the raemlx^rs he complained of and 
questioned for any thing Said or done 
in parliament, the same is to be 
shown to the king, by the advice and 
consent of all the copmons assembled 
in parliament, bef&re the king give 
credence to any private information.’ 
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The protestation was, according to 
custom, entered in the journals of 
the house ; but it was so offensive to 
the king, that he sent for the journal- 
book, and, in full assembly of his 
council, and in the presence of the 
judges, declared the protestation to 
be ‘ invalid, annulled, void, and of no 
effect ; and did further, with his own 
hand, take it out of the journal-book 
of the clerk of the commons’ house 
of parliament, and commanded an 
act of council to be made there- 
upon, and this act to be entered 
in the register of council causes,’ 
Tiic parliament was shortly after- 
w^ards dissolved, by a proclamation in 
whicli the king expressed his anger 
at the attempt made by tlie com- 
mons ; which lie characterised as ‘ an 
usurpation, that the majesty of a 
king could by no means endure/ 
After the dissolution, several of the 
members obnoxious to the king, were 
committed to prison by authority of 
the council. The following boroughs 
were restored in this reign : Har- 
wich, Kvesham, llchestcr, Pontefract, 
Aniersham, Wendover, Great Mar- 
low, and Hertford; and the bo- 
roughs created were, Cambridgo%Uni- 
vtTsity, Oxford University, Bewdley, 
Tewltesbury, Tiverton, and Bury St. 
Edmunds ; the borough of Bewdh'y 
was empowered to send only one 
member, Tlie first parliament of 
Charles I. opened, almost omin- 
ously, with a motion to insure har- 
mony and a good understanding be- 
tween the king and parliament ; and 
on the fourth day, the solicitor-gene- 
ral acquainted tlie house, ‘ that the 
king had taken care of their griev- 
ances preferred the last parliament ; 
and, at any one day the house would 
assign, satisfaction would be given 
them therein.’ Probably one of tlie 
earliest enemies made by king (Charles 
was sir Edward Coke. .It is said, 
that, to disqualify certain members 
of the commons, who had been zeal- 
ous in their opposition to the .court 
during the last parliament, their 
name> were prick*dd by the king for the 
office of sheriff for the ensuing year. 


Amongst these was that of sir Ed- 
ward ; who liad been nominated she- 
riff for the county of Bucks, but was, 
notwithstanding, returned one of the 
knights of the sliire for Norfolk, in 
tlie parliament wliich mot in the fol- 
lowing month of I'ehruary, 1020, 
contrary to the tenor of the writ of 
election. This led to a message from 
the king, desiring that the commons 
would issue a new writ for that 
county. Sir ICdward had demurred 
to the oath of a sheriff, insisting tli.at 
one part of it, which was ‘ to destroy 
and eradicate all heresies commonly 
called Lollardies/ was not ;t(^ bo 
taken : this produced an order of 
council, whereby the clause objected 
to was in future to bo omitted in the 
form of the oath. The affair was 
referred to the conimittoe of privi- 
leges and elections ; in tlin.’^eport of 
wfiicli many cases were^ cited pro ct 
contrUy regarding llie higli siieriff for 
one county being clect<*cl knight of 
tlie shire for another ; on all wdiich 
tlie committee refused to give an opi- 
nion, desiring that a searcli iniglit he 
made amongst the records, for more 
precedenLs of a like nature. The re- 
sult of the proceedings, how^ever, is 
not mentioned in the journals : but 
in all probability sir Edward lost his 
seat, as it does not a[)poar that he 
took part in any of the subsequent 
debate's during this session. Tile re- 
solution of the commons to impeach 
the duke of Buckingliam, the king’s 
favourite minister, was the first symp- 
tom of division ; and the frequent 
charges and recriminations conse- 
<|ucnt on Cliarles’s determination to 
protect the obnoxious nobleman, 
ended in the king’s dissolution of the 
parliament. As thc^ commons laid 
refused all supplies of money, Charle.s 
now re.sorted to those arbitrary nic- 
thodsof raising it, which arc shown (in 
his reign) ta have terminated in the 
civil war that led to liis dethronement 
and death. It was. on the Gtli of Fe- 
bruary, 1049, a week after the king’js 
judicial murder, that the commons 
passed a resolution, declaring the 
house of peers in parliament ‘ useless 
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and dangerous/ and affirming that it 
ought to be abolished. On the next day, 
the Commonwealth was established, 
by a resolution ‘ that the office of a 
king in tins nation, being found un- 
necessary, burdensome, and danger- 
ous to the liberty, safety, and public 
interest of the pe^le, is henceforth 
for ever abolished.’ Acts founded 
on tliese resolutions were passed on 
the 17th of March, and proclaimed 
in London and Westminster. The 
commons then erected a council of 
state, to act and proceed according to 
the instructions that were to he given 
by themselves ; ordered the great seal 
to be broken, and a new one to be 
made, thus investing themselves with 
sovereign authority ; and, on re-ap- 
I)uinting the judges, six of whom re- 
fused to accept commissions under 
the? uew powers, the name of the 
King’s ncnch was directed to he 
changed into the ** Upper’ Bench. 
The ultimate supremacy of Crom- 
well, Barebon('’s, jiud the Rump par- 
liament (portions of the long parlia* 
merit) — and what occurred during the 
tyranny of the one estate of the 
i(‘tilm — are all recorded elsewhere. 
At length * the Long Parliament,’ 
whicli, with numerous alterations and 
interruptions, had continu(?d for near- 
ly twenty yours, was brought to an 
end. It was on April 25, 10(30, that 
a parliament, called ' the Convention 
Parliament’ (from the commons hav- 
ing met without royal summons, and 
the lords solely by their own autho- 
rity) met for the express purpose of 
recalling from his forced exile Charles 
11., the son of the murdered king. 
Though the restored king assented to 
constitute the * convention’ a real 
parliament, the lawyers doubted whe- 
ther its acts need be obeyed ; so that 
Charles called a new one, 1661, styled \ 
‘the pensionary parliament,’ because so 
many pensions were necessarily given 
by it to the court — imp&vcridied by 
the late events. On assembling, the 
comjnons ordered ‘all their members 
to take the sacrament, according to 
the prescribed Liturgy, on pain of 
oxmfki/u» ! and then, in conjunction 


with the lords, directed that the in- 
strument, called " thc^olemn League 
and Covenant,’ should be burned by 
the common hangman, and all copies 
of it be destroyed. Tliey likewise pro- 
ceeded to abrogate many ordinances 
passed in the preceding reign, (the 
Commonwealth not being aeknow- * 
lodged a reign,) amongst which were 
the act for erecting a iiigh court of jus- 
tice for tryingand j udging the late king, 
the act for subscribing the engagement 
against a king and house of peers, the 
act for declaring the people of Eng- 
land to be a commonwealth and free 
state, the act for renouncing the title 
of Charles Stuart, and that for the se- 
curity of the lord protector’s pereon ; 
all which they ordered to be burned 
in Westminster-hall while the courts 
were sitting. An act was also passed, 
declaring that if any person shall ma- 
liciously or advisedly affirm that both 
or either of the houses of parliament 
have any legislative authority, without 
the king, such person shall incur the 
penalties of a praemunire; and ano- 
tlier for restoring the bishops to their 
seats in the house of lords, of which 
they had been deprived in the last 
reign. In this parliament, a great 
change began in the liberties of the 
clergy of England, who now ceased 
to tax themselves as formerly, and 
were taxed in common with the peo- 
ple in parliament. Originally, tlie 
lords spiritual, or prelates, with the 
clergy, were esteemed, in their Con- 
vocation, one of the four estates of 
the realm ; and they met in convo- 
cation, on the civil account of giving 
their own money, and securing their 
own secular rights and liberties. 
This right of taxing themselves was 
not di^urbed by the Reformation ; 
but after the Restoration, at a confer- 
ence l>eld by the bishops and clergy 
with the ministers of state, it was 
concluded that the clergy should si- 
lently waive the ancient, custom of 
taxing their owrn body, and suffer 
themselves to be included in the mo- 
ney bills ]prepared by the commons, 
on condition of tl>e insertion of a 
proviso^ saving the ancient rights of 
p 
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the clergy; notwithstanding which 
reservation, the clergy never after- 
wards resumed their claim. By this 
arrangement, the parochial clergy 
gained the privilege of voting for 
members of the commons. Sir Ri- 
chard Temple’s bill, to have a more 
frequent assembling of parliament, 
was thrown out; soon after which 
arose a conflict between the two 
houses, in consequence of the com- 
mons having voted the lords* decision, 
in a mercantile case, an infringement 
of their privileges. The lords had 
been appealed to by Mr. Skinner 
against the East India company, who 
had seized his ship, and they had 
awarded him 6000A damages ; and 
although the king, to end the dispute, 
adjourned the parliament, the lords 
committed sir Samuel Bernardiston, 
dcput)’-governor of the company, to 
the custody of their officer, tne usher 
of the Black Rod. To prevent the 
spread popery, the Test act was 
now passed, which was regarded w^ith 
as much horror by dissenters os by 
catholics ; the commons impeached 
the Cabal ministry, whose intrigues, 
profuseness of expenditure, wicked 
counsels, and general corrupt prac- 
tices, had excited the indignation of 
.the people, and materially diminished 
the popularity of the crown ; and that 
valuable enactment for the security 
of the subject, the Habeas Corpus act, 
was passed, although it did not re- 
ceive the royal assent until some 
years after. Great disputes then en- 
sued between the houses, each re- 
proaching the other for interfering 
with its rights ; and certain members 
being accused of receiving bribes for 
their votes in the house, it was car- 
ried that a protest should be iltade by 
each member, to the effect that his 
vote bad not been controlled by any 
reward or promise. This protest was 
entered in the books, but it does not 
appear to. have been ever adminis- 
tered. At length this parliament, 
called * the Long Parliament of 
Charles II.’ (it having endured eigh- 
teen years), wat. dissolved January, 
1079; and a contest commenced on 


the opening of the new one, because 
the commons would not receive a 
speaker recommended by the court. 
It was in this parliament that the 
Habeas Corpus act, that inestimable 
security of the liberty of the subject 
from the inviision of the prerogative, 
received both the lords* and the king’s 
assent — ^after, however, mitcli debate. 
James II. succeeded 1685 ; and upon 
his employing in the army, in defiance 
of the Test act, persons of the Ro- 
mish faith, the commons addi t» ‘d \ 
remonstrance to him, whereon he dis- 
solved the parliament— the only one 
summoned in his reign. After the 
landing of the prince of Orange, .No- 
vember, 1C88, most of the protestant 
lords presented a petition to king 
James, imploring him to obviate an 
civil war by calling a parliament. 
The king, in his answer, expressed 
his anxiety to assemble a free parlia- 
ment ; but declined calling one, while 
an enemy was in the kingdom, who 
could make a return of nearly an 
hundred voices. Writs, however, 
were prepared, and a few of them 
issued ; but no elections took place, 
the king having given orders, on his 
determining to take * sanctuary in 
France, to burn such of the writs as 
had not been sent out ; and his ma- 
jesty entered a caveat against making 
use of those already delivered to the 
returning officers. There being now 
an actual interregnum, about ninety 
peers met at Westminster, and agreed 
on a petition to the prince of Orange, 
to summon a ‘ convention,’ by circu- 
lar letters ; and meantime to assume 
the direction of public aflairs. A 
convention was, therefore, summoned 
by the prince— a most extraordinary 
variation from the usual necessity of 
a king’s writs ; and the commons, on 
January 28, 1689, passed the follow- 
ing memorable vote : ‘ Resolved, 

that king James II., having endea- 
voured to sUbvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original 
contract between* king and people, 
and, by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons, having violated the 
fundamentfd laws, and having with* 
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drawn himself out of this kingdom, and the commons agreeing to it, the 
has abdicated the government, and bill received the royal assent, and 
that the throne is thereby become va- * the convention^ was from that time 
cant.’ Tlie convention next pro- called ‘ the parliament.’ It is singu- 
coeded to consider what kind of go- lar that, though the opinion of legal 
voimment they should establish ; and men was taken in the case of the 
a bill was soon passed, by which they •convention parliament’ of Charles 11., 
settled the crown on the prince and (when they suggested that the acts of 
princess of Orange, the sole adminis- a convention have not the force of 
tration to remain in the prince. To those of an assembly called by the 
this settlement of the crown, a decla- king’s writs), such opinion was not, 
ration, commonly called * the Bill of in the case of the Revolution, re- 
ili^iits,’ was annexed, in which the garded. William III. being acknow- 
powors of royal prerogative were ledged sovereign, the indednite fre- 
inore narrowly circumscribed, and quency of parliaments was reduced 
more exactly dednod. than in any to a certainty, by an act of his drst 
former period of the English goverw- parliament after the convention one,, 
ineiit. Its principal articles were called ‘ the Triennial bill ;* which 
well calculated to secure tlie freedom provided that a new parliament shall 
and power of parliament. It declared always be called within three years 
that the king has no right to suspend after the determination of the former ; 
or dispose with laws, or the execu- and, in addition to guarding against 
tion of laws ; that all ecclesiastical- too long an intermission, the same 
commission courts* are illegal; that bill enacted, that no parliament should 
the levying of money for die use of continue longer than for three years, 
the crown by prerogative, without The acts of the convention-parlia- , 
grant of parliament, is not warranted ment were at the same time declared 
liy law ; that it is the right of sub- to be binding. The demise of the 
jects to petition the king ; that a crown had hitherto always caused the 
standing army in time of peace, un- instant dissolution of parliament ; 
less by consent of parliament, is for the sovereign being considered in 
against law ; tliat protestant subjects law as the head of the j>arliament, his 
may have arms for their defence ; death was deemed to cause an exiinc- 
thfit the election of members of par- tion of the whole body. But the 
liament ought to be free ; that free- calling of a new parliament imme- 
<loni of debate in parliament ought to diately on the inauguration of the 
be allowed ; and that, for redress of succeeding monarch, being found in- 
grievances, frequent parliaments convenient, and dangers being appre- 
should be assembled. The next thing bended from liaving no parliament 
that was judged necessary to be done, in existence, in case of a disputed 
was to turn the convention into a succession, it was now enacted, ‘ that 
parliament; for it had been said, in the parliament in being shall conti- 
tho house of commons, that tlic con- niie for six montlis after the death of 
vention not having been called by a any king or queen, unless sooner pro- 
kingfs writs, its acts were invalid, rogiied or dissolved by the successor ; 
To oftcct tliis purpose, the commons that if the parliament be, at the time 
entered into a resolution, • that it wa» of ihb king’s death, separated by ad- 
the opinion of the house, that the journment or prorogation, it shall 
lords spiritual and temppral arid com- assemble .immediately ; and that if 
mons, then sitting at Westminster, no parliament is then in being, the 
were the two boiises of parliament.’ last parliament shall assemble, and be 
A bill was also introduced by the lords again a parliament’ Many of the 
to remove and prevent all questions existing regulations regarding the re- 
nnd disputes concerning the assembling turn of member&‘**to*the commons 
and sitting of the present parliament, were framed by king William’s par* 
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liaments. One especial act requires 
that every freeholder shall take an 
oath that he is a freeholder of the 
county, and has freehold lands or 
tenements, of the yearly value of 
forty shillings, within it, describing 
where they are situated ; and that he 
has not before polled at the election. 
No person under the age of twenty- 
one is to he admitted to vote in any 
election, nor is apy individual to be 
entitled to a vote by reason of any 
trust or mortgage, if the trustee or 
mortgagee be not in actual posses- 
sion, and receive the rents and profits 
ofthe estate. By the act 12 Wm. 111. 
/the same that settled the crown, af- 
ter the king and the princess Anne 
and the heirs of their bodies respec- 
tively, on Sophia, duchess-dowager 
of Hanover, "and her issue, being pro- 
testants), it w'as declared that no 
alien, even though he be naturalized, 
shall be capable of being a member 
of either, house or parliament : pre- 
viously to the passing of it, an alien, 
if naturalized, was eligible. By the 
same act, no person who had any 
office or place of profit under the 
king, or pension from the crown, was 
to serve as a member of the house of 
commons. In the first parliament of 
queen Anne occurred a matter of 
great interest to those studying the 
history of the British parliament ; 
and although no legislative decision 
was given upon it, the question was 
of such vasl importance, in reference 
to the jurisdiction of the house of 
commons, the rights of British elec- 
tors, and the authority of the com- 
mon law of England that it well de- 
serves record. Complaints had long 
been made, and had increased within 
a few years, of great partiality and 
injustice in the election of members, 
both by sheriffs in counties, and by 
returning officers in boroughs. At 
Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, tlie 
return w^as made by four constables, 
and it was believed that they made a 
bargain with some of the candii^tes, 
and then managed the matter so as 
to insure a majority for the person to 
whom tliey had engaged themselves. 


This object they sometimes effected 
by refusing, on frivolous pretences, 
to receive the votes of some of the 
electors, whicli would otherwise have 
turned the majority a^inst the fa- 
voured candidates. When these un- 
just proceedings were complained of 
to tlie house of commons, the com- 
mittees of privileges and elections 
were usually found to decide in fa- 
vour of the member most agreeable 
to the majority of the house. In or- 
der to 4ind a rt'medy for this supposed 
abuse, it w^as at length determined to 
institute an action at law against 
William White, and the other con- 
Siiables of Aylesbury, at the prosecu- 
tion of one Matthew Ashby, who, al- 
thougii always admitted to vote in 
former elections, had been denied 
that privilege in the last. This suit, 
which was an invasion of t\v* power 
hitherto assumed by the commons, to 
determine the rights of electors, was 
tried at the assizes, and it was found 
there by the juiy, that the constables 
had denied the plaintiff a right of 
which he was unaoubtedly in posses- 
sion ; so that they were cast with da- 
mages. But it was moved in the 
Queen’s Bench to quash all the pro- 
ceedings in the matter, since no ac- 
tion did lie, or ever had been brought 
on that account. Tliree of the j udges 
were against Ashby, and argued, tliat 
if this new kind of action were al- 
lowed, it would occasion an infinite 
number of suits, and put all the offi- 
cers concerned under great difficul- 
ties. Chief-justice Holt alone dif- 
fered from the rest : ‘ he thought this 
a matter of the greatest importance, 
both to the whole nation in general, 
and to every man in particular. He 
made a great difference between an 
election of a member, and a right to 
vote in that election : he said that 
the commons were the only judges 
of the former, whether it was rightly 
managed or ‘not, without bribery, 
fraud, • or violence ; but that the 
right of voting was an original right, 
founded either on a freehold of forty 
shillings a year in the county, or on 
burgage land, or prescription, or by 
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charter in a borough. These were 
all legal titles, and, as such, were 
triable in a com t of law : acts of par- 
liament were made concerning tliein, 
and by reason of these, every thing 
relating to tliosc acts was triable in a 
court of law.’ His voice being over- 
ruled by the majority of the judges, 
the order of the Queen’s Bench wns 
given in favour of the constables. 
The matter was then brought before 
the lords by a writ of error. After 
a long debate, it was carried by a 
great majorit3% to set aside the order 
of tlie Queen’s Bench, and to give 
judgment according to the verdict at 
tliQ assizes. This gave great offence 
to the commons, who regarding theit" 
proceedings as encroachments on 
their privileges, drew up resolutions, 
to the effect that the qualification of 
electors, and of persons elected, is 
cognisame exclusively before the com- 
mons in parliamertt ; and that the 
cxatninin|; and determining of the 
qualification or right of any elector 
belongs to them, where the acts of 
parliament give no particular direc- 
tion ; that whoever shall prosecute 
any action, which shall bring the 
right of electors to the determination 
of any other jurisdiction than that of 
the house of commons, except in j 
<’^ses specially provided for in some j 
statute, and all attorneys, solicitors, ) 
and counsellors, prosecuting or plead- 
ing in any such case, shall be guilty 
of a breach of the privilege of the 
house. On the otiier hand the lords en- 
tered into opposite resolutions, vindi- 
cating their decision on the writ of er- 
ror ; and asserting that to declare, as the 
commons had done, that Ash% was 
guilty of a breach of privilege of the 
house of commons, for prosecuting 
an action against the constables of 
Aylesbury, for not receiving his vote 
at an election, after he had, in the 
known and proper methods of law, 
obtained a judgment in pailiaracnt 
for recovery of his damages, was an 
unprecedented attempt upon the 
judicature of parliament, and wns, in 
effect, to subject the law of England 
to tlie votes of the house of com- 
mons. The resolutions likewise ac- 


cused the commons of assuming a 
power to control the law, hinder the 
course of justice, and subject the 
property of Englishmen to their ar- 
bitrary votes. The lords ordered the 
lord-keeper to send a copy of the 
case, and of their resolutions, to all 
the sheriffs of England, to be com- 
municated to all the boroughs in 
their counties. Relying upon this 
judgment of the lords, five other in- 
habitants of Aylesbury, brought their 
action against the constables, for re- 
fusing their votes ; and this the house 
of commons considering a high con- 
tempt of their authority, they sent 
for those five men, and committed 
them to Newgate, A motion was 
made in the Queen’s Bench for a 
writ of habeas-corpus* The judges 
differed as before ; three were of 
opinion that the commons were the 
proper judges of their own privi- 
leges ; but Holt held that their au- 
thoritj' was circumscribed by law. 
Holt’s judgment being again over- 
ruled by a majority, the prisoners 
were remanded. Upon this two of 
diem, Paty and Oviat, moved for a 
writ of error, to bring the cause be- 
fore tlie lords ; which was only to be 
obtained by petitioning the queen 
that the judgment of the court of 
Queen’s Bench might be brought be- 
fore her majesty in parliament. The 
commons, darmed at these petitions, 
presented an address to her majesty, 
praying her not to grant a writ of 
error, which woyld suljyert the pri- 
vileges of the commons of England. 
The judges having been consulted 
on the point, ten of them were of 
opinion that, in civil matters, a pe- 
tition for a writ of error was a 
petition of rights not of grace. The 
commons having received an evasive 
answjE»r to their address, proceeded to 
a still farther extremity^ by voting 
that Mr. Page, and others, in plead- 
ing upon* the return of. die babeas- 
corpus, on behalf of the five prison- 
' ers committed by the house, were 
guilty of a breach of privilege ; and 
those gentlemen Wicre ordered to be 
taken into custody, ‘ As they had 
reason to fear that the queen would 
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grant writs of error, whereby the five 
Aylesbury men might be discharged 
from their imprisonment, they or- 
dered tliem to be removed from New- 
gate, and taken into the custody of 
meir sergeaQt*at-arms ; which order 
was executed at midnight, with such 
circumstances of severity and terror, 
as have seldom been exercised to- 
wards tlio greatest offenders. The 

{ prisoners petitioned the house of 
ords for relief ; and that house voted 
several resolutions in their behalf 
The lords declared ‘that the com- 
mons, in committing those persons 
to •Newgate, had assumed to tlicm- 
selves iSone a legislative authority, 
by pretending to attribute the force 
ol* a law to their dcclanxtion ; had 
claimed a jurisdiction iiots warranted 
by the constitution ; had assumed a 
new privilege, to which they could 
have no title by the laws and cus- 
toms of parliament ; and had thereby, 
as far as jn them lay, subjected the 
rights of Englishmen, and the free- 
dom of their persons, to their votes, 
Tliat every Englishman, who is im- 
prisoned by any authority whatso- 
ever, has an undoubted right to ap- 
ply for and obtain, by his agents or 
friends, a writ of habeas-corpus, in 
order to procure his liberty by due 
course of law. Tliat for tne house 
of commons to censure and punish 
any person for assisting a prisoner to 
obtain a writ of habeas-corpus, or to 
deter men from pleading upon it, 
was an attempt of dangerous ten- 
dency, a brAcIi of the many good 
statutes provided for the liberty of 
the subject, and of pernicious ex- 
ample, by denying the necessary 
assistance to the prisoner, upon a 
commitment of the house of > com- 
mons, which had ever been allowed 
upon all commitments by any au- 
thority whatsoever. And tliat a writ 
of error is a writ of right, and ought 
not to be denied to the subject when 
duly applied for, though at the re- 

a uest of either house of parliament; 

le denial thereof being an obstruc- 
tion of justice contrary to Magna 
Cliarta.' The* serfeantrat^arms hav- 
ing been served with writs of habeas- 


corpus, the house of commons never- 
theless directed him to make no re- 
turn to them ; and they recorded a 
resolution, ‘ that no commoner of 
England, committed by the house of 
commons for breach of privilege, or 
contempt of that house, ought, by 
any writ of habeas-corpus, to be made 
to appear in any other place, or be- 
fore any other judicature, during the 
session of parliament, wiierein such 
person was so committed.’ This vio- 
lent controversy was terminated by 
the queen’s proroguing parliament ; 
on wliich the prisoners were, as a 
matter of course, released. But pre- 
viously to the prorogation, the queen 
^cvlared, in answer to an address of 
the lords, that she should have 
granted the writs of* error, had not 
the speedy termination of tlic session 
superseded tlie necessity of that pro- 
ceeding. Tlie act of union of the 
English and Scottish parliaments 
having reetjived the royal assent on 
March 6th, 1 707, the first parliament 
of (Jreat Britain met on October 
1707. By a decision of the com- 
mons, 1708, the eldest sons of Scot- 
tish pcei-s were rendered incai)able 
of sitting in parliament as represent- 
atives for Scotland ; and by the act, 
9 Anne, the landed qualilication of 
members is settled. It is therein 
enacted that evtsry knight of a shire 
shall have a clear estate of freehold 
or copyhold, to the value of 600/. 
per annum, and every citizen and 
burgess to the value of 300/. ; except 
the eldest sons of peers, and of per- 
sons qualified to be knights of shires, 
and except the mertibers for the two 
universities. One of the earliest acts 
of GEoaoE I. was the ‘septennial 
act,’ 1716, by which tlie duration of 
a parliament, which bad been elected 
for three years, was by itself pro- 
longed for an additional period of 
four years ; and by whicri it was 
enacted that' parliaments in future 
should continue for seven years, to 
be computed from tlie day appointed 
for their meeting by the writ of sum- 
mons, unless dissolved by the king 
before the expiration of that period. 
This memorable bill tiad its origin in 
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a wisli to support the house of 
Brunswick against the claim of the 
rejected Stuarts ; the seven years’ 
duration of the then house of com- 
mons, favourable as it was to the 
Hanoverian succession, being likely 
to secure the stability of the new 
family. The period when the power 
was thus assumed by the commons, 
though a delegated body, of lengthen- 
ing their own period of sitting, may 
h(3 regarded as forming one of the 
principal epochs in the history of 
jjarliament ; it having been con- 
sidered by high authorities as the 
era of the emancipation of the Bri- 
tish house of commons from its for- 
mer dependence on tlie crown and 
the lords. In the tirst parliament of 
(jieouGE II., the printer of a Glou- 
cester journal was made to apologise 
by de{)uty, for having reported in a 
newspaper some of the commons’ 
proceedings j and it was then re- 
solved, ‘that it is an indignity to, 
and a breach of the privilege of the 
house, for any person to presume to 
give, in written or printed news- 
papers, any account of the debates, 
and that, upon discovery of the au- 
thors of such printed reports, the 
liousc will proceed against them with 
the utmost severity.’ In this parlia- 
ment was passed the statute against 
bribery and corruption in the elec- 
tion of members, which originated in 
the house of commons, and was sent 
back by the lords, with some amend- 
ments, to enforce that excellent law, 
by enhancing the penalty upon a 
corrupt voter, party, or agent, in an 
election for a member of parliament, 
from 50/. to 500/., and by other pro- 
visions. Questions respecting the 
validity of votes were settled ; and in 
1754 the privilege of franking letters, 
which had been claimed by the com- 
mons for its members so far back*ns 
1660, was for the first time allowed 
by the post-office farmers. It ap- 
peared that when the commems passed 
tlie bill, granting the post-office reve- 
nue to Charles II., they annexed to 
it a clause, reserving to themselves 
the privilege of franking j but when 


that bill was carried to the upper 
house, the lords, offended at there be- 
ing no such provision nmde for them- 
selves, passed the bill without the 
clause annexed. The resolution of 
the house, which now settled its 
right to tlie privilege of franking, ran 
thus : ‘ That it is the opinion of tfie 
house, that the privilege of franking 
letters by the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, cljosen to represent the 
commons in parliament, began with 
the erecting of a post-office witlnn 
this kingdom, by act of parliament; 
and that all letters, not exceeding 
two ounces, signed by the proper 
hand of, or directed to, any member 
of the house, daring every session of 
parliament (and forty days before, 
and forty days after, every summons 
or prorogation), ought to be carried 
and delivered freely and safely from 
all parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, without any charge of postage.’ 
lu 1738, another order w^s issued by 
the commons, to prevent the publica- 
tion of its debates ; but* this only- 
tempted the compilers of periodical 
publications to adopt a covert method 
of giving them, which made it more 
easy to falsify them ; and it is a well- 
known fact that, after this period, 
the accounts became less authentic 
than before. The ‘ Gentleman’s’ and 
the ‘ London’ Magazines were the 
principal vehicles of tlie parlia- 
mentary debates : the former pub- 
lished the ‘ Debates in the Senate of 
Lilliput,’ and the latter professed to 
give a journal of the proceedings and 
debates of ^ a political club,’ of wdneh 
the members had Roman appella- 
tions : each miscellany afterwards ex- 
plained these fictitious titles in ad- 
vertisements affixed to the respective 
volumes. The printing of the jour- 
nals of the commons was first ordered, 
17<2; from which time to the pre- 
sent day, an exact century, the prac- 
tice has-been continnet}- the first 
parliament of George IIL, a standing 
order against the admission of stran- 
ge» was strictly enforced in both 
houses; and the^ sergeant-at-arms of 
the house of commons was ordered 
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to take into custody, from time to 
time, any stranger whom he might 
see in the house or gallery while the 
house was sitting. In 1768 occurred 
the affair of Mr. Wilkes, member for 
Aylesbury, connected with his invec- 
tive against the king's speech, pub- 
li^ed in the ‘ North Briton,’ In the 
history of king George’s reign, and in 
the memoir of Mr. Wilkes, are given 
the main particulars. The Grenville 
act (so called, because introduced by 
Mr. George Grenville) for regulating 
the trial of controverted elections, 
was passed, 1770. By it the form 
sind^rnanner of election petitions was 
settled ; and by its provisions a select 
committee must be chosen on the 
presentation of each petition, to try 
its merits. The mode of choosing 
election-committees is by ballot, as 
follows : — one hundred members at 
least being present, their names are 
written on small pieces of paper, 
rolled up, ^nd deposited in six urns, 
from each of which alternately a name 
•is then drawn, until the number of 
twenty-live is completed : after this, 
the petitioner and sitting member 
each strike six from the number. To 
the remaining thirteen one is added 
at the discrctionaiy nomination of 
c*ach party, and the whole fifteen are 
tlien sworn, like an ordinary jury, 
‘ well and truly to try the matter of 
the petition, and true judgment to 
give, according to the evidence.’ No 
member above the age of sixty is to 
be drawn ; and in order to secure the 
attendance of one hundred members 
on tlic day appointed for balloting, 
the house is restrained from proceed- 
ing in any business, until the ballot- 
ing is concluded. Tliis act was a 
great improvement upon the ^ old 
method of determining election dis- 
putes by the vote of the whole house, 
which was usually influenced raflier 
by party views than by the real 
merits of the .case ; and it has been 
characterized as one of the noblest 
works for the honour of the house 
of commons, and the security of the 
constitution, that was ever devised 
by any minis ter^ or statesman. The 


privilege of exemption from arrest, 
enjoyed since the earliest period of 
our history by the servants of mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, 
was abolished, 1770, by an act which 
abrogates all privileges of parliament 
whereby the ordinary course of jus- 
tice was obstructed. It enacts that 
any suit may at any time be brought 
against any peer or member of par- 
liament, their servants, or any other 
person entitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment, which shall not be impeached 
or delayed by pretence of any such 
privilege ; except that a member of 
the house of commons shall not there- 
by be subjected to any arrest or im- 
prisonment. The right assumed by 
parliament of prohibiting the pub- 
lication of their proceedings, was 
once more strongly contested ir the 
year 1771, and was, on that occasion, 
so feebly supported, that it lias ever 
since existed only in name. A com- 
plaint having been made against two 
printers, Thompson and Wliehle, for 
inserting the debates in their re.spoc- 
tive journals, they were ordered to 
attend, but declined complying, al- 
though repeatedly summoned. The 
sergeant-at-arms was theu directed 
to take them into custody, w'hich he 
was unable to do, as they had ab- 
sconded. On the address of the 
commons to the king, a proclamation, 
offering a reward, was issued for their 
apprehension ; and under this, V\'he- 
bie was arrested, and brought before 
Mr. Wilkes, who had been elected 
alderman for the city of London, in 
consequence of the popularity of his 
conduct respecting the Middlesex 
election. Mr. W' ilkes discharged tlie 
prisoner, and even bound him over 
in a recognizance to prosecute his 
captor for an assault and false im- 
prisonment. Thompson was in like 
manner discharged by Alderman 
Oliver. Tlie printer of the * London 
Evening Post, having been 
an offence similar to that of Thomp- 
son and Wheble, yras afterwards 
taken into custody by a messenger of 
the house of commons; whereupon 
he sent immediately for a constable. 
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who carried them before the lord 
mayor, and aldermen Wilkes and 
Oliver, at the Mansion-house, bv 
whom the printer was discharged^ 
and the messenger compelled to give 
bail to answer a charge of assault and 
false imprisonment. The house then 
committed the lord mayor and alder- 
man Oliver to the Tower. Aider- 
man Wilkes, having been sent for, 
refused to comply, unless the sum- 
mons should direct him to attend ‘ in 
his place, as member for Middlesex,* 
to which he had been several times 
elected. The house, unwilling to 
involve itself with Mr. Wilkes, pro- 
ceeded no farther in his case; but 
th6 other two city magistrates re- 
mained in the Tower until the close 
of tlio session. In a few years after, 
tiic c .abates of botli houses regularly 
appeared, wnth the names of the speak- 
ers, in^very respectable newspaper ; 
and, tlic right of *1116 public to this 
very valuable insight into the doings 
of their representatives in the com- 
mons, has never since been questioned. 
About this time it was determined 
that persons called to the bar of the 
house to be reprimanded for any of- 
fence, should not be required to 
kneel as heretofore. Just after the 
last-named change, a curious disagree- 
ment occurred between the two 
houses, insomuch that neither would 
permit members of the other to be 
j) resent during its debates. The ex- 
clusive right possessed by the com- 
mons of regulating grants of money, 
guarded by them with a jealous eye, 
was asserted in an unusual manner in 
1772, on the occasion of the lords 
making an alteration in a* corn-bill, 
to the effect that no bounty should 
be paid upon exported corn ; which 
amendment was unanimously de- 
clared an invasion of the known pri- 
vileges of the lower house, and the 
bill was thrown out with marks of 
great indignity ; the speaker first toss- 
ing it over the table, and several mem- 
bers afterwards kicking it Yis they 
went out. The act of legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
received the royal assent J uly 2, 1800 ; 


and the united parliament of the three 
kingdoms has thenceforth borne the 
title of ‘the Imperial Parliament.* 
The first imperial parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland met January 2*2, 
1801 ; and Mr. John Horne Tooke, 
a person in priests* orders, having 
been elected for Old Sarum, and rb- 
turned thereto, a motion was made 
for incapacitating him ; pursuant to 
whicli a committee was appointed to 
examine the journals of the house 
and the records of parliament, for 
precedents respecting the eligibility 
of persons in holy orders. In the re- 
port, the committee stated that, pre- 
viously to the reign of Henry VL 
there appeared five instances in which 
the addition ‘ clcricus,’ or clerk, had 
been annexed to the names of 
members returned to serve in parlia- 
ment ; but, after the eighth year of 
that reign, only one clergyman, Jolm 
Robson, appeared to have been re- 
turned ; and his election was declared 
void in the eighteenth oT James 1. 
The motion for the expulsion of Mr.. 
Horne Tooke was negatived ; but in 
order to obviate all doubts, a bill was 
brought in, and afterwards passed in- 
to a law, to prevent any person, who 
shall have been ordained a priest or 
deacon, from sitting in any future 

t parliament ; the operation of the law 
laving been postponed, in conse- 
quence of a feeling of delicacy to- 
wards the individunl whose case had 
given rise to the discussion. In Fe- 
bruary, 1810, one John Gale Jones, 
the manager of a debating societ}’, 
was committed to Newgate for hav- 
ing published a placard, which tlie 
commons pronounced to be a gross 
breach of their privileges. On the 
I2th of March, sir Francis Burdett 
maefe a motion for the discharge of 
Jones, which . was negatived : he 
printed the arguments used by him 
on this occasion, in ‘ Cobbett's Week- 
ly Register,* and introduced them by 
a letter to his constituents, denying 
the power of the house of commons 
‘ to imprison the people of England ;* 
ana for this he was committed to the 
Tower on the 9th* of. April, by virtue 
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of a warrant issued by the speaker, 
and was confined there until the ris- 
ing of parliament. In a subsequent 
parliament of George III. (anno 62) 
it was enacted, that any member who 
shall be declared a bankrupt, and 
shall not pay his debts in full with- 
iri twelve months from the issuing 
of the commission of bankruptcy, 
shall be incupa))le of sitting and vot- 
ing in the house, unless within the 
said period sucli commission shall be 
superseded. It was in the latter ses- 
sions of tills reign that Joseph Hunt, 
treasurer of the ordnance, for misap- 
plying the public money, Benjamin 
Walsh, for a breach of trust in his 
business of stock-broker, and lord 
Cochrane, for his concern in a fraii- j 
dulent conspiracy to raise the price 
of the public funds, were severally 
deprived of their seat in the com- 
mons, In the first parliament of 
Geouge IV,, it was enacted that, 
for the better administration of the 
office of a' justice of peace in and 
.near the metropolis, no such justice 
should be capable of electing a mem- 
ber of parliament, or have the privi- 
lege of voting for the return of a 
member thereto. In 1828 the cor- , 
poration and test acts were repealed, 
to gratify the dissenters ; and on Mr. 
Joseph Pease, a quaker, being elect- 
ed member for the southern division 
of the county of Durham, his affir- 
mation was taken instead of the 
usual oatli required of every mem- 
ber, prior to taking his seat in the 
commons. As an equivalent to the 
Roman Catholics for this boon to the , 
dissenters, an act was passed for their | 
emancipation from the penal laws ' 
tiiat had so long withheld from them 
many of the privileges of British jsub- 
jects, in the ensuing year. The lan- 
guage of the ‘catholic relief bill’ is j 
thus liberally worded ; ‘ Whereas’, by i 
various acts, certain restraints and 
disabilities are imposed on. Roman 
Catholics, to 'which other subjects 
are not liable, and it is expedient 
that the same be henceforth discon- 
tinued, and whereas certain oaths and , 
declarations, commonly called *tbe 


Declaration against Transubstantia- 
tion and the Invocation of Saints, 
and the sacrifice of the mass, as prac- 
tised in the Cluirch of Rome,’ are re- 
quired to be made and subscribed, as 
qualifications for sitting and voting 
ill parliament, and for the enjoyment 
of certain offices, fianchises, and civil 
rights ; it is enacted that, from and 
after the commencement of this act, 
all such parts of the said acts as re- 
quire the said declarations, or either 
of tliem, to be made or subscribed by 
any of his majesty’s subjects, be re- 
pealed.’ Persons professing the Ro- 
man catholic religion, elected to be 
mem bet's of parliament, are to take, 
instead of the oatlis of allegiance, su- 
premacy, and abjuration, a single 
oath not inconsistent with their reli- 
gious scruples, which is to be taken 
by each peer and member of the 
house of commons before taking his 
seat. Every persoti taking this oath 
swears that he will defend, to the ut- 
most of ills power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as esta- 
blished by the laws ; and thereby dis- 
claims, disavows, and solemnly ab- 
jures any intention to subvert the 
present churcii establishment, as set- 
tled by law within this realm ; and 
solemnly swears that lie will never 
exercise any privilege to which he is 
or may become entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the protcsiant religion, or 

S rotestant government, in the United 
kingdom. By the stime act, Ro- 
man Catholics are permitted to vote 
at elections for England and for Ire- 
land, and also to vote at the election 
of representative peers of Scotland, 
and to be elected such representative 
peers. Roman Catholics in Scot- 
land may elect and be elected mem- 
bers to serve in parliament for Scot- 
land, and be enrolled as freeholders 
in* any shire or stewartry in that 
country ; and be chosen commission- 
ers or delegate for choosing bur- 
gesses to serve in parliament for any 
districts of burghs iq Scotland, they 
taking the oath prescribed by the act, 
instead of the oaths of allegianc^ and 
abjuration before by law appointed. 
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They may also be members of lay during a severe gale of wind, and a 
corporations, and may bold any office heavy sea, wlierein no common boat 
therein, and vote in any corporate could live; and now that full 150 
election or proceeding. lives have been saved by the iiiven- 

Our sketch of parliamentary his- tion, we think that no vessel should 
tory is here brought to a close ; and it be allowed to go to sea without a 
only requires a reference to pages sufficiency of such boats. The cap- 
376, 404, and 480 of the present vo- tain, Duncan, who was unhappily 
hi me, to be made as complete as the among the drowned, liad nobly re- 
necessary limits of such a work will fused to leave the vessel, while one 
permit. other living person remained on 

Fkkquency of Wrecks, 1843. — board. 

On January 13th, 1843, a furious Revolution in St. Domingo. — It 
gale of wind drove the ship Con- was reported, at the period of the 
queror, when in the channel, on the recent earthquake in the island of 
l‘'rench coast. The vessel was home- His[)aniola (page 539), that presi- 
ward bound to London from India, dent Boyer had been assassinated 
and liad on board numerous most during an insurrection of the people, 
respectable persons, some with their But that account, although exten- 
entire families. The whole, toge- sivcly circulated and believed, was 
tiler with the captain (Green) and incorrect; and it seems that the re- 
crew were lost, save a boy belonging volt whicli liad then commenced 
to th(? latter— in all ninety souls, against his government, proceeded 
During the sucoeeding six weeks, without any very strong demonstra- 
violent winds and squalls continuing, tion until March I7th (1843), when 
no less than 453 otiier vessels, small the president and thirty-two of his 
and great, were wrecked on the coasts adherents sought shelter from theii: 
of France, England, Scotland, and enemies on board one of her Bri- 
Ireland, involving a loss, in value of tannic majesty's ships, and were safely 
vessels and cargoes, of 900,000/., to conveyed to Jamaica. The revolu- 
tlie great necessary detriment of tion thus effected was a bloodless 
I Joyd’s ship-insurance establishment, one; and at the head of the oppo- 
On the 7th of Aprih at niidniglit, the nents of M. Boyer was the senator 
Royal Mail Stcani-packet Company's Dumeille, the representative of the 
ship, Solway, struck on the Daldargo province of Aux Cayes, who, on five 
riicf, twenty miles west of Corunna, different occasions, had been forcibly 
and in less than twenty-five minutes expelled the senate chamber at the 
sank. The crew arid passengers point of the bayonet, and on each 
amounted to ninety-seven, of whom occasion had been triumphantly re- 
scventcon passengers, the captain, elected by his original constituents. 
surget)D, a midshipman, and eight of Under the apprehension of measures 
tlie crew, mot an instant death. A of a still more despotic character than 
Mr, and Mrs. Fitzjames, their four the president had hitherto adopted to 
cliildren, and servant, the rev. Mr. lias- quell his turbulence, it appears tliat 
comb, of Barbadoes, and other well- Dumeille had addressed himself to the 
connected persons, fell a sacrifice; regiment of artillery stationed at Aux 
and hut for security offered by a Cayes, and that he had been in- 
new specie.^ of boat, called * the pad- stantly responded to by the whole 
dle-box boat,' a sort of life-boat, in- body. The feelings oftbebulkof the 
vented by captain •George Smith, population, too, were so strongly in 
R. N,, the whole, both passet^ers his favour, that, in £be course of a 
and crew, must have been lost. Cap- few days after his last expulsion from 
tain .Smith's boat, on occasion of the ihp senate, he found himself at the 
wreck of the Isis, some little time head of 6000 men, a force with which 
back, saved more than 100 persons, he was preparirfg to march on the 
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capital. In the meantime, with the stitution prescribes. M. Beaugillard, 
view of persuading his fellow-citizens although lie refused compliance, was 
that he was not actuated by motives understood not to look with dis- 
of personal ambition, he proposed to favour on the armed resistance which 
M. Beaugillard, the governor of Aux was offered to the ‘ unconstitutionar 
Cayes, who has been very generally proceedings of Boyer ; but he did 
regarded for the last ten or twelve not think the moment had yet ar- 
y<^ars as the probable successor of rived for placing himself at tiie head 
M. Boyer in the presidency, to de- of the revolutionary movement. In 
dare the olGBcc vacant, and to consent all probability, however, the em- 
to be himself proclaimed * provisional barkation of the president and his 
president,* until tlie senate could be partisans for Jamaica will have prov- 
assembled to complete his election ed the signal for explicitly declaring 
by the forms which the Haytian con- himself his successor. 

PARALLEL REIGNS. 


F^RANCE UNDER LoUIS PlIILlPPE 1. 
— This prince (son of the duke of 
Orleans, who, in the breaking out of 
the Revolution, assumed the title of . 
M. Egalit^ to please the Jacobins, 
though lie soon after terminated his 
life on the scaffold) received his 
early education from the celebrated 
madame de Genlis, and at sixteen 
entered the army, with the title of j 
due de Chartres. Upon declaring in 
favour of general Dumouriez wlien 
he opposed the Convention, he w’as 
compelled to take refuge in Switzer- 
land ; where for a time he maintained 
himself as a teacher of history, geo- 
graphy, and mathematics, in the col- 
lege of Reicliemann. Thence he 
crossed to America, and for many 
years passed a wandering life in the 
New World with his brothers ; and 
them he lost by death, soon after his 
settlement at Twickenham, in Eng- 
land. 1803. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, 1614, he returned to 
France; and he lived in the vicinity 
of Paris, until the revolution of 1830 
deposed his kinsman, Charles X., and 
placed him on the throne. The 
trial of the obnoxious ministers of 
Charles took place immediately on 
the accession of Louis Philippe ; and 
they were sent in perpetual exile to 
the'fortress of Ham, in Picardy. In 
1882 a serious insurrection in the 
southern provinces, raised by the 
wddow of the due de Bcrri in mvopr 
of her son, was siippressed by the 
vigilance of Louis Philippe (sec In- 


surreciion of Duchess de Bern ) ; and 
various attempts, on the part of botli 
Buonapartists and Jacobin?, to re- 
store the republic, disturbed his reign 
for several years. Ilis life even was 
more than once attempted ; on the 
lirst occasion by ‘ an infernffl ma- 
chine,’ as it w’^as termed, wliich, al* 
though it exploded, and did much 
damage to the house in wdiich it had 
been placed, failed in its murderous 
projector’s object of striking tlic 
royal carriage as it passed. The 
abolition of the law^ of primogeni- 
ture was one of the first acts of the 
two chambers ; a suicidal measure, 
which, wliilc fatal as it w'as intendt'd 
to bo to aristocratical power, will 
hereafter, by the bar wliich it op- 
poses to the accumulation of capital, 
more effectually lower the pride of 
tile French, than the ravages of their 
country by either wars or revolutions 
have ever been enabled to do. At 
the suggestion of many influential 
persons, English as well as Frencli; 
the imprisoned ministers of Charles 
X.Jwcrc released, 1840, being greatly 
injured in health by their confine- 
ment, especially prince Polignac. 
But that the spirit of revolution was 
yet by no means laid, was evident 
by tlic raising of a column in Paris, 
which was (August, 1840) solemnly 
inaugurated, in memory of the vic- 
tims of the revolution, of July, 1830. 
Full 100,000 of the national guard 
were under arms, to preserve peace ; 
and the bodies of the victims, together 
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with those of their victims, the Swiss 
guards, who liad all been thrown into 
the same grave, were exhumed from 
their place in front of the Louvre, 
and conveyed in one *monstre* hearse 
f fifty coffins with ten bodies in each), 
^rawn by twenty-four black horses, 
to the vault under the column. 

In a few days after this ceremony 
had been performed, the attention of ; 
the French w’as drawn to a still more ' 
extraordinary affair. Louis Napo- 
leon, son of the ex-king of Holland, 
and nephew of Napoleon ‘ le grand,* 
landed from England at Wimereaux, 
near Boulogne, with sixty followers 
in prms, and hoisted a flag, surmount- 
ed with the well-known eagle, on 
the column erected to commemorate 
the expedition against England. A 
live eagle, trained for the purpose, 
was to Juive flown from the adven- 
turer’s ship, and settled on the co- 
lumn ; but the bfrd ominously took 
its flight in another direction, and 
spared the Buonapartists ^ a scene,’ 
which might have terminated in their 
favour. After in vain harassing the 
soldiers at the barracks of Boulogne, 
and discharging a pistol or two at 
the commandant, the whole partv re- 
treated to their steam-ship, wliich, 
however, had been seized by the 
douaniers ; and Louis Napoleon and 
his chief adherents were all immersed 
in the sea, through the capsizing of 
a boat in which they attempted to 
escape. Louis himself, unable to 
swim, clung to a buoy, wdienee he 
was taken by the douaniers, and, with 
the wounded general Montholon, 
conveyed, first to the Conciorgcric 
at Boulogne, and then to the (ustle 
of Ham, to await his trial by the 
chamber of peers, which soon award- 
ed him and his aged companion — 
one of his uncle’s old retainers— an 
incarceration for life in the fortrc'ks 
of Ham, At the same juncture, the 
prince do Joinville, *one of Louis 
riiilippe’s sons, sailed in th^ frigate, 
La Belle Poulo, for St. Helena, to 
bring over the remains of Napoleon, 
recently given up to bis govenmient 
by queen Victoria. The vessel was 


painted black, the crew dressed in 
mourning, the centre of the frigate 
fitted up with black velvet as a cha- 
pel, and the tout ememble made, in 
true Gallic fashion, to indicate the 
solemn service in which both ship 
and crew were engaged. , 

The Belle PouTe reached St. He- 
lena safely ; and the disinterment 
took place in the night of October, 
15, 1840. ‘When we arrived (says 
the official account) at the place 
called Napoleon’s Valley, we found 
the tomb guarded by a detachment 
of the 91st regiment of English in- 
fantry, commanded by lieutenant 
Barney. Tlie operations were com- 
menced in the most profound silence, 
between midnight and one in the 
morning. We first caused the iron 
railing, which surrounded the tomb, 
to be removed ; we then uncovered 
the surface, composed of three ranges 
of mason-work, fixed into another 
foundation of mason-work. Tliis 
first operation was concluded at half- 
past one o’clock. A rectangular wall • 
then presented itself, forming, as we 
afterwards found, the four sides of a 
vault, eleven feet deep, eight feet 
long, and four feet eight inches wide. 
This vault was entirely filled with 
clay; and after having moved the 
clay, wc came to a bed of Roman 
cement, ten feet deep, which it took 
four hours and a half’s labour to re- 
move. Immediately under this bed, 
was a covering of mason-work, six 
feet long, three wide, and five deep, 
forming the covering of the sarco- 
phagus. Hie mason-work having 
been carefully removed, every thing 
was ready at half-past nine, to open 
the sarcophagus. Dr. Ouillard then 
purified the tomb by sprinkling 
chloride of lime over it. As soon 
as ,thc flag which covered the 
coffin was removed, by order of tlie 
English commissioner, and that the 
coffin was discovered, all present took 
off their hats ; and the abb^ Coque- 
rcau sprinkled holy water, and re- 
cited the ‘ De Profundis.^ The com- 
miksioners then descended to examine 
the coffin; which was found quite 
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perfect, except a small portion of the 
lower part ; and an express was sent 
to the governor, to announce the 
progress of the works. The coffin 
was then raised, according to the 
rites of the catholic church, and 
placed under a tent prepared to re- 
ceive it; and at eleven, the exterior 
wooden coffin being carefully remov- 
ed, a leaden coffin was discovered in 
good preservation. The governor, 
accompanied by the officers of his 
staff, having tlien arrived at the tent, 
the upper part of the lead coffiln was 
removed, and another wooden coffin 

S ared. The cover of the third 
\ having been removed, a tin 
ornament, slightly rusted, was seen, 
which was removed, and a white satin 
sheet was perceived, which was re- 
moved with the greatest precaution 
by the doctor, — and Napoleon’s body 
was exposed to view.’ His features 
were so little changed, that liis face was 
recognised by those vfho had known 
him when alive. The different arti- 
•cles which had been deposited in the 
"coffin were found exactly as they had 
been placed. The hands were singu- 
larly well preserved. The uniform, 
the orders, the hat, were very little 
changed. His entire person presented 
the appearance of one lately interred. 
‘At this solemn moment, at the 
sight of the easily recognised remains 
(writes the prince de Joinville, who 
however was not present at the 
scene,) of him who had done so much 
for the glory of France, the emotion 
was deep and unanimous.’ The 
body was not expased to the external 
air longer than two minutes at the 
most, which were necessary for the 
surgeon to take measures to pre- 
vent any further alteration ; ' the 
first wooden coffin was then 
closed, and the leaden coffin being 
soldered over it, the whole was put 
into a new ebony coffin brought 
from Paris; ‘the latter was then 
locked^ and the key handecl to the 
French commissioner, who replied 
that he was ready to accept the vre- 
mains in the name of his government, 
aod to accompany them to James- 


town, where the prince de .Toinville 
was waiting to conduct tliem to 
France.’ With extraordinary pomp 
of procession, the body was conveyed 
on a splendid car to the shore, amidst 
minute guns, and British soldiers 
with their arms reversed ; and when 
received on hoard the Belle Poule, 
it was placed on the quarter-deck, 
now converted into a ‘ chapelle ar- 
dente.’ The frigate reached Cher- 
bourg again Nov. 30 ; and when the 
steamboat to which the body was 
there removed, passed Havre, on its 
course into the Seine, the coffin was 
seen from the shore, lying in state 
in another ‘ chapelle ardente.’ The 
landing of the ‘precious relics of 
France’s glory’ took place at Cour- 
bevoic, on the banks of the Seine, 
Dec. 15th, in the presence of a vast 
multitude of spectators, and. amidst 
their deafening cheers. The coffin 
being placed upon a magnificent 
funeral-car, a brilliant procession of 
mingled military and civil personages 
then began toward the capital ; all 
the towns and villages in the route 
having made splendid preparations 
of triumphal arches, &c., to welcome 
the return of tlieir emperor, even 
though a corpse. Amid clamorous 
and somewhat paradoxical shouts of 
‘ Vive I’Empereur !’ (* Vive Ic Roi!’ 
was quite out of the question on 
that day), the body arrived at its 
place of sepulture in the Hopital 
des Iiivalides ; where the chapel had 
been demolished, to 'provide the re- 
mains a more sumptuous mausoleum 
in a half-finished edifice. Ushered 
into its last abode by the prince de 
Joinville as chief mourner, and re- 
ceived by king Louis Piiilippc ‘in 
the name of France,’ a grand cerc;- 
monial ensued, with all the pomp 
of catholic rites ; and Mozart’s re- 
quiem, and other imposing dirges, 
were sung by,, the first vocalists in 
Europe. Happily for France, the 
day passed off without an emeute, 
much as the silly medical students of 
Paris had laboured to effect one ; 
and we trust that king Louis Phi- 
lippe has insured, by the admirable 
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tact he clispkyed on the trying 
occasion, at least a few years’ term 
of tranquillity for his volatile citi- 
zens. 

While the public mind was thus 
engaged, the British arms in Syria 
everywliere prevailed ; and the minis- 
try of M. Thiers, which, on radical 
principles, had clamorously advo- 
cated a war with England, for her 
interference to deprive Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt of his usurpations 
without the consent of France, as one 
of the great allied powers, was com- 
pelled to give way to the pacific 
party of M. CSuizot. Even as it 
was, a treaty of commerce, which 
was only waiting for signature, and 
which, by mutual concession between 
England and France, would have 
given great extension to English cut- 
lery, earthenware, and woven-goods 
trades, was summarily abandoned. 
Louis Philippe is believed to have 
been l^ratitied by the change of mi- 
nisters, though he was unable to put 
a stop to the fortifying of Paris ; a 
work which the war-cabinet had be- 
gun, and which had the mischievous 
effect of calling for *an armed peace’ 
throughout Europe, to the great and 
needless cost of the. respective coun- 
tries. The plea on the part of the 
French for spending in the end thirty 
millions on fortifications in time of 
peace, was the declining influence of 
the English whig ministry ; wliich, 
after fostering the democratic prin- 
ciple in Spain, Belgium, and France, 
had been compelled, by the returning 
ascendancy of toryism, to abandon 
the cuiuse of a rebellious pacha, and 
thus leave the Parisian Jacobins to 
the mercy of an aristocrac5% whose 
immolation they had planneif. W’hile, 
therefore, in the northern states, and 
in Germany, armies of enormous 
magnitude had sprung up, to act as a 
barrier against the popplar deluge, half 
a million of money had been already 
expended in France, to protect the 
mad plunges of* the democracy, and 
to confirm its power. The continent 
meanwhile had become, in conse- 
quence, an universal camp ; and tiie 


peaceable progress of trade and com- 
merce was suspended in every Euro- 
pean state. Happily Louis Philippe 
and his new ministry (on witnessing 
the return of tory ascendancy in Eng- 
land, on the dissolution of the whig 
ministry) prevailed in allaying tl)e 
agitation for restoring a military 
government ; the army was reduced 
from 438,000 to 300,000 men ; and 
the fortifications were, by an ordon- 
nance, to be extended no further. 

The suspension of the fortifica- 
tions, the interference of the cabinet 
in Spanish aftairs (Don Carlos be- 
coming an honourable prisonePi in - 
France, and his rival, queen Christina, 
being received as an injured sove- 
reign at the Parisian court), and the 
suppression of the anarchical spirit 
of the populace of the provincial 
groat towns, which had been fomented 
by the atrocious licence of thc^public 
press, were the principal occurrences 
in Franco at the close of 1841. 

In April 1842 died M. Humann, 
the minister of finance, who had* 
done much, during his short career, 
to consolidate the property of the 
kingdom. So sensibly were his ser- 
vices felt, that a magnificent public 
funeral, at which the royal family, 
all the peers, and the most distin- 
guished generals and oiEcers of state 
attended, was given to his remains. 
He was in the act of scaling some 
official papers, when death suddenly 
seized him. On Sunday, the 15th of 
May, occurred a frightful accident, 
which, though as usual made an 
affair of momentary national concern 
by our mercurial neighbours, soon 
came to be regarded simply as * tine 
chose malheureuso’ by the mass of 
the •public. The facts were these. 
On Sunday, May 1st (according to a 
practice, or at least permission, of ttie 
Romish clmrch, much to be regretted, 
as usually desecrating sabbath, 
however such re.sult* b umntended), 
tlie king’s ffeteniajr had been celebrat^ 
in Paris ; and his majesty, in return, 
wijji a view to afford the popular 
tim of the capital an especial treat, 
allowed iUnminatidDSi, fireworks, 
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&c., to be exhibited on a grand scale 
at St. Gerinaii|4and Versailles, on tlie 
15th. To Vei^illes there are two 
railroads ; and the more direct one 
of these, having on it an unusnal 
number of carriages drawn by two 
engines, one behind the other, was 
conveying back the Parisians between 
five and six in the evening, when 
the leading engine broke down. The 
consequences were the rushing of the 
second machine over the fallen one, 
the pulling of the carriages that fol- 
lowed off the rails, and the custo- 
mary destruction of both convey- 
ances and passengers. The scene 
on the line, as far as Meudon, beg- 
gared all description. A dense vo- 
lume of smoke and large flames first 
met the view. Carriages were roll- 
ing over the rails; from five to six 
hundred voices called shriekingly for 
aid ; ^|ind from the villages and 
from the valleys the population 
poured forth dismayed, not knowing 
where or how to render assistance. 
'The flames, it was soon found, were 
coming from tlie carriages themselves, 
seven of which, having been newly 
painted, had been ignited by the en- 
gines, and were burning furiously, 
consuming the locked-up travellers ! 
No less than forty persons were in 
each conveyance ; and only the young 
and active, and not all of those, could 
escape at the small windows. In one 
instance, a mother threw out her in- 
fant upon the grass, and perished 
horribly with her husband. 

But if France, in common with 
other ‘catholic’ countries, allow of 
Sunday amusements, she is reforming 
in the main in matters of religion. 
A great revolution has in truth oc- 
curred within a dozen years. Twelve 

f ^ears since, on visiting Paris, Eng- 
ishmen were forcibly struck by. the 
impiety, blasphemy, and bad taste, 
which marked the conversation in 
public and private. During* the em- 
pire, irreligion liad made the most 
extraordinary progress it is possible 
to conceive. At all the institutif^ns, 
the Polytechnic scliool for examine, 
ridicule of the Deity and of revealed 


religion appeared to have been more 
strongly inculcated than any branch 
of learning or science. At all con- 
vivial meetings, the songs of Beran- 
ger, and others equally impious, with- 
out his poetry to recommend them, 
were in the mouths of all. Toui 
cela est changi maintenant Not only 
are we now spared the disgust which 
tlie revolting language of the caf^s 
and streets supplied, but the churches 
are crowded on holy days, both by 
women, as formerly, and by men 
also, of all ages and all classes ; and 
not only do they frequent the church, 
but the sacraments. Evtm in the 
Polytechnic School this change is re- 
markable : not only are the students 
not prone to inficfelity and impiety, 
but they are constantly seen at di- 
vine service. Queen Marie Amelie, 
the consort of Louis Philippe, is the 
worker of such great good, dlie has 
made religion the fashion, by her in- 
treaties, her charities, her bri^it ex- 
ample ; and the clergy, pursuing the 
mild course of persuasion, in lieu of 
that adopted during the sway of 
Charles X., wherein threats of papal 
censures and punishments were re- 
sorted to, have been able to soften 
hearts nurtured in unbelief, or in- 
durated by the godless doings of the 
men of the revolution. The arch- 
bishop of Paris went to compliment 
the king on his birth-day, 1842, not 
on the Sunday (the right day), but 
on the day preceding ; and apolo- 
gizing for the circumstance, he in- 
treated him to put an end to that 
desecration ot the sabbath, which has 
ever been the disgrace of Christian 
France.. 

A most grievous calamity befel 
the royal house, on July 13, 1842. 
Ferdinand Philippe, due d’Orleans, 
the king’s eldest son, and properly 
Dauphin, while on his way to Neii- 
illy, to take Ipave of his royal pa- 
rents, prior to his entrance on the 
command of the large^ army on the 
Marne, was killed by jumping from 
his carriage, on seeing his horses had 
become unman^eable. The most 
affecting scene foupwed. The prince, 
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on being taken up nearly lifeless, ‘ Philippe, so as to shorten any at- 
was conveyed into a grocer’s house tempt at a regency ,-^the son and 
at the spot of the accident ; and in a heir of the deceased p^ce being, at 
few minutes came thither on foot, the moment of his parent’s decease, 
from the palace at Neuilly, first the an infant of four years. A new eleo 
queen, then the king, "princes, prin- tion for deputies was going on at the 
cesses, and great generals and offi- period of the dreadful accident, with 
cers of the empire — only, alas I to see the expectance of the radical party* 
the poor duke die, after lying sense- that they should be able to turn out 
less several hours. When he had the tory ministry, and restore M. 
expired, the afflicted Louis Philippe Thiers ; but the result was, on tiie 
drew the queen into an adjoining contrary, highly favourable to the 
room, where, in reply to the mar- lovers of order, there being a very 
shals’ and ministers’ intrcaties that marked display, in every province, 
lier majesty would be consoled, she of sympathy with the royal house. 
conld only exclaim, amid her tears, And more than this, M. Thiers dp- 
‘ Wiiat a dreadful misfortune has dared himself no longer the leader 
fallen upon our family ; but how of the gauche side, and actually join- 
iruich greater is it for France!’ The ed the party he had ever before op- 
body of the prince, covered by a posed. 

white sheet, was then placed upon a At the close of 1842 much anxiety 
bier, and carried by four non-com- prevailed regarding the expense and 
missionlid offle^rs of the 17th Light burden to the nation of the colony 
Infantry, followed 'by all the royal of Algiers. No less than 24,000 
mourners on foot. The cavalcade sick were found to be in military 
proceeded along the Avenue de Sab- liospltals ; and within the preceding 
lonville, and entering the royal park, twelve years, Africa had consumed 
traversed its whole lerigth to the 70,000 French soldiers, the least part 
chapel ; part of the way being lined of whom had fallen under the balls 
by the soldiers of the 17th, who had of the Arabs. The greater portion 
shared with the prince-royal in all had perished through the infittence 
the dangers of the passage of the of a burning sun by day, of piercing 
Iron gates, and the heights of Mou- frosts by night, and of pestilential 
zaia, in Africa, and who now audibly marshes, rife with fevers of the most 
wept for tlieir intrepid but ever mild destructive kinds. At tliis juncture 
commander, thus cut off in his thirty- a suspicious refusal to enter into any 
second year. On reaching the cha- new treaty W'ith England, confirma- 
pcl, their majesties, with the princes tory of ‘ the right of search/ distin- 
atid princesses, after prostrating guished the French cabinet. Tiic 
themselves at the altar, left their be- national contract to submit to the 
lovi'd child and brother under the right of search, mutually, in order to 
guardianship of Him to whose de- satisfy all parties that slaves were 
crees they humbly bowed, and were not on board their ships, was pro- 
ronveyed in their carriages back to posed by England, and entered into 
Neuilly. On the 4th of August, the respectively by Spain, Portugal, Rus- 
remains of the duke were deposited in sia, Prussia, France, and even by the 
the family vault of the Orleans fa- United States of America, and Bra- 
mily, at Dreux; prior to whidi (oh zil; and, with the exception of France, 
the 3rd) a most splendid mass was all the covenanting parties have 
performed in Notre Dame for the shown themselves v^ilUng to abolish 
repose of his soul. The misfortune the trade in slaves, both by respect- 
w great both for the royal house and ing the existing treaties, ana by agree- 
France,' as far as human foresight in^o renew them when thev should 
can augur ; and it is only to be hoped ha^Seexpired. Theicoldnesso^ France, 
that God may spare the life of Louis therefore, was naturally considered 
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to arise from her harass regarding 
Algeria ; to retain whidi at the least 
cost, she is said to have aimed at 
forming a navy in the Mediterranean, 
so as to rival the British in that sea, 
and tliereby to carry out her designs 
upon Syria and Egypt, tlic recent 
arrangement of whose affairs by the 
otlier allied powers, she will not pro- 
bably for years forgive. 

Tlie character of Louis Philippe 
necessarily stands high. Amid ex- 
traordinary difficulties, he lias not 
only preserved his throne, but has 
sensibly ameliorated the feelings and 
^.cqndition of his fickle and turbulent 
people. To bring back a nation, bred 
in military habits, to a love of the 
peaceful arts, was no very easy task ; 
and to instil religious sentiments into 
minds nurtured in worse than savage 
heathenism — in a proud apostacy 
from the light of Cliristianity — wsl% a 
still harder labour. Yet in both in- 
stances this enlightened monarch 
seen his virtuous efforts singularly 
• productive of success. Througli his 
ance.stress, the second wife of Philippe, 
due d’ Orleans, who was a grand- 
daughter of the princess Elizabeth of 
England, king Louis Philippe claims 
descent from the said Elizabeth’s eldest 
son ; and our present gracious queen 
descends from the same princess’s 
youngest daughter. The exiled royal 
family of France resides at Goritz, in 
the Austnan territory. Its head, the 
due d’Angoul^mc, the ex-dauphin, 
(being eldest son of the late Charles 
X.,) is regarded by his partisans as 
Louis XIX, ; though he resigned his 
claim to the throne, in favour of his 
nephew, the due de Bordeaux, son of 
his murdered brother, the due dc 
Berri, 1830. The due d’Angoiileme’s 
consort is his cousin, the princess 
Marie-Th^irlise, daughter of l^ouis 
XVL, who passed through all the 
horrors of the bloody revolution, and 
was fifteen years old when* her pa- 
rents fell a prey thereto, Tlie due 
de Bordeaux (born 1820) is styled 
Henri V. by the friends to the^- 
dent dynasty, , ’ 

Austria un6eh Ferdinand L— 


This prince succeeded his father, 
Francis 1., 1835, being then in his 
43d year, and having been some time 
married to Maria Anna, daughter of 
the king of Sardinia. Seated in the 
heart of Europe, the empire of 
Austria, in the time of a profound 
peace, has as little concern with 
foreign nations, as any much less im- 
portant state ; and almost the only 
transaction wc have to notice, is 
her assistance to England, according 
to the compact of the great alliance 
of powers, in the Syrian war. Her 
fleet then kept guard along the coast 
of the Levant, and her sailors fought, 
when required, with their accustomed 
bravery. . The private character of 
the emperor is represented as very 
estimable, and as supported by tlie 
most amiable qualities in his consort. 
U ithout parade or affectation, tlie 
pair are strictly attentive to feeir re- 
ligious duties ; afid it may be said 
that, owning to the proverbial piety 
of the imperial family, and of the 
people, the ancient form of faitli ap- 
pears in Austria in the most at- 
tractive form. The ceremony prac- 
tised at Vienna, on Maundy Thurs- 
day (fomerly observed in evTry Chris- 
tian state), is one of tlie most grati- 
fying imaginable. It lias doubtless 
been forgotten by many in our own 
day, and is unknown by most, that 
Maundy Thursday w^as intended by 
the Church to commemorate our 
Lord’s institution of the EucharisC 
and his inculcation of humility by 
washing his disciples’ feet. Tlie 
word is derived from mandaia^ com- 
mands, meaning our Saviour s com- 
mands. Tlie emperor and empress 
of Austria still on that day wash tluj 
feet, the former of twelve aged and 
poor men, and the latter of as many 
poor and aged women, publicly : they 
also wait upon them at table, and 
send them away rejoicing — furnish- 
ing a delightful picture of the ex- 
treme wealth of the earth ministering 
to the lowest wants* of extreme po- 
verty. Men of this^ irreligious da^ 
may mock at this ‘pride of humility,' 
as some iiave termed it ; but on close 
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inquiry they 'will find it, in the in- 
stance in question, but the outward 
symbol of a constant regard for the 
most humble individual in their do- 
minions on the part of a royal pair ; 
and they will moreover see that the 
steady religious habits of the Aus- ; 
triaii regal ikmily are copied through 
all grades, to the very meanest of the | 
Austrian people. 

The emperor of Austria’s territo- 
ries, in the present day, are for the 
most part out of Germany ; though, 
till Ntajioleon’s time, he was liege- 
lord of all Germany. In Germany 
aie the provincis of Austria, Bohe- 
mia^ and Moravia ; and out of it, 
Hungary, Gallicia, Lombaiady, and 
Venice. Tlio German provinces are 
fertile and well cultivat(?d ; and Bo- 
hemia has important maniifactiires of 
glass and linen, with mines of silver 
and iroilf Tlta^frnitful plain of Hun- 
gary produces tffe ^ich Tokay wine ; 
and for minerals, it has been called 
South America in miniature. There 
is every species of metal found, but 
tin ; amethysts, agate, jasper, garnets, 
coals, and salt, :ir<i in profusion. 
Hungary was anciently the seat of 
the Pannonians ; the Huns under 
Attila had possession of it for awhile ; 
a brunch of the French family held it 
lor years; and at length it fell by 
marriages to Austria ; and for a cen- 
liiry after that event was a bone of 
contention between the Austrians 
and Turks. At last, about 1711, the 
Austrians were left in peaceable pos- 
session ; and as they have ever treat- 
(^d the people with high considera- 
tion, they are exceedingly beloved by 
the better class of Hungarians. Gal- 
licia, a fruitful plain on the south of 
Poland, is ill cultivated, but noted 
for the abundance of its salt-mines. 
Lombardy and Venice constitute 
what is now styled the Lombardo- 
Venetic kingdom, and, are included 
in a magnilicent plain, watered by 
the Po, and in the highest sAate of 
cultivation. Milan is the capital. 
The ancient city of Venice itself is 
seated on seventy isles in the Adria- 
tic, having long rows of tasteful pa- 


laces, bordering on canals. The au- 
gust titles of ‘ Emperor of Germany 
and Rome’ were abolished by Napo- 
leon 1805; and that of ‘Austria’ 
substituted for them ; but on the 
fall of that disturber, the Austrian 
emperor was constituted president of 
the German diet. This diet acknow-’ 
ledges Germany still as an integral 
kingdom ; and, in this spirit, the im- 
perial affairs are transacted by a spe- 
cies of oligarchy, the more powerful 
of the members having the greater 
number of votes- Thus Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
and Wurttemberg (each having 
king), hove the largest number ; and 
tile duchies and electorates (twenty- 
six) smaller in proportion. Ger- 
many, as art integral state, was found- 
ed by Charlemagne, 800. The pre- 
sent Austrian monarch springs from 
Maria Theresa, daughter of the em- 
peror Charles VI., who died 1740; 
and diaries was the lineal, d.escend- 
ant of Rodolph of Hapsburg, founder 
of the house, 1278. There is a per- 
onal peculiarity in the Austrian 
royal family, from which few of its 
modern members are entirely free ; 
namely, a thickness of tlie upper lip. 
This is one of those varieties which 
nature, in the human race, first as- 
sumes, as if without cause, and then 
pertinaciously adheres to, through a 
series of generations. The Austrian 
house has had ‘ the Austrian lip,' as 
it is now designated by the Germans, 
for several centuries*; and it first 
came to the family through its in- 
termarriage with the Polish house 
of JagcIIo. 

PllUSSIA UNDER FREDERICK WlL- 
LiAM IV. — This prince succeeded on 
the ckcease of his father, Frederick 
William III., June 7th, 1840, to the 
general satisfaction of both the catho- 
lic and protestant portion of his sub- 
jects. To heal the differences con- 
sequent upon the B'onn controversj 
of 1838, was his first effort ; and, witr 
tliis view, he wrote a letter to th< 
dep^ved archbishop of Cologne, Cle 
meftit, baron Droste of Vischering, sig 
nitying liis approval 6f the prelate’ 
Q 2 
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very exemplary conduct after depri- 
vation, and enjoining him still to ab- 
stain from visiting Bonn, till a hope 
of liis majesty’s heart to see him re- 
stored to his see, could, with security 
to all parties, be fulfilled. In De- 
cember^ 1841, accordingly, the king 
'thought fit to give direction to the 
archbishop to resume his functions ; 
and the following is a translation of 
the epistle by which he thus gratified 
the greater portion of his people : — 
‘My lord archbishop; You have 
doubtless learned that the affairs of 
the church of Cologne have been 
wisely settled by the intervention 
of the court of Rome ; and I have 
not lost siglit of the zealous assist- 
ance you have afforded to this de- 
sirable object. More than a year has 
elapsed since you gave me your word 
that you w^ould not abuse your resto- 
ration to freedom, by returning to 
Cologne, You have conscientiously 
kept your promise ; and whilst 1 ex- 
press to you my satisfaction, I now 
. free you from it, on condition that, 
if you purpbse to make a journey to 
Cologne, it should not be until after 
the arrival and installation of the co- 
adjutor. 1 avail myself witli plea- 
sure of this opportunity to assure 
you, that nothing can w^arrant the 
suspicion that you have abused the 
dignity of your position and your 
functions, in order to favour revo- 
lutionary intrigues, or to connect 
yourself with persons having those 
objects in view. I sincerely hope 
that this assurance will tranquillize 
you as you deserve, and that Provi- 
dence will long allow you to enjoy, 
in the serenity of age, the restoration 
of peace in the Church. — Fkedekick 
William.’ The king’s next act was 
to define and regulate the censorslup 
of the press, and to remove as far as 
possible all inconvenient restrictions 
on public writing ; and though the 
concessions his government thus made 
might bear marks of imperfection and 
timidity in their application, still 
they are a proof of the king’s e^el- 
lent sense and cgnsideratencss, ik a 
country where tnilitary and absolute 


domination are yet necessarily the 
law. A reform of the educational 
system, and the establishment of a 
national plan of instruction, are two 
other points of the present king’s 
policy. The college-life throughout 
Germany forms a striking contrast to 
that of our own two universities, with 
all tliat can be advanced against the 
occasional errors of students in the 
latter. Duelling and beer-drinking 
arc the prevalent and disgusting 
fashions of the former ; and the col- 
legiate business being simply to in- 
struct youth in some particular 
branch of science or professional 
knowledge, all care and regard 
(save in, tl\e Austrian dominions) 
for inculcating and keeping up reli- 
gious faith, are abandoned. Tliis 
corruption of the German schools 
is owing to the still prevalent influ- 
ence of; the ilium ini^r anef'* ration- 
alists ; who, in rCligiOn, have nearly 
banished all faith in the letter of the 
sacred oracles ; in metapliysics, have 
established (*ither a dark system of 
necessity, or the unintelligible ab- 
surdities of a tninscendental mys- 
ticism ; and, in the humbler walks* of 
literature (biography and novels), 
have deviated from every thing na- 
tural and true, and strained at effect 
by an incongruous combination of 
bad and good qualities in tiie same 
character, so as to screen the hideous- 
ness of vice by the romantic circum- 
stances witli which it is enveloped, 
and to excuse ever}’ atrocity of con- 
duct by the extraneous virtues which 
are made to accompany it. The 
same class were among the French 
encyclopedists, who, by their sceptical 
logic, and material and mechanical 
philosopliy, brought on the Jiideous 
revolution of 1789. They banished 
faith out of the world, as an ancient 
prejudice ; accounted for every thin^ 
in heaven and. earth on philosophical 
principles ; doubted every tiling, even 
historical facts, which they had not 
seen ; believed nothing which could 
not be demonstrated mathematically; 
held the world, as it is at present, both 
moral and physical, to be the indis- 
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putable standard of what it has always 
been ; and, as a very first principle, 
rejected miracles, because contrary to 
the experienced course of nature. 

We have observed, in the reign 
of Frederick William III., that 
Prussia is yet obviously unfit for re- 
ceiving a constitution. All experience 
establishes the conclusion, that it is 
impossible to found a representative 
system in any country, where the 
elements and constituent parts of it 
have not been previously formed and 
collected by the effect of causes which 
have been long in operation ; in other 
words, without a people which un- 
derjjtands what representation is, and 
without a class of persons from whom 
a suitable representation may be 
taken. Now, on the continent gene- 
rally, and in Prussiain particular, there 
is no sudicli^s asour English couritry- 
gentlerifen, amS^j^irtvalled freeholders 
and yeomen ; and still less a class of 
capitalLsts, like our merchants and 
manufacturers, wlio are at once rich 
and independent, possessed of liberal 
nations w'ithout seditious propensi- 
ties, and wdio know how to extend a 
manly and sober respect to rank, 
station, ancTpublic authority, wit lion t 
in any wa}^ iosing the respect which 
they feel due to themselves. There 
is again no ecclesiastical body in 
Prussia of sufficient authority to com- 
mand the respect of tlie llirone, the 
nobility, and the people ; and to 
carry religious sanction and control 
into ail upper branch of the legisla- 
ture. When the Prussians have an 
uiidi\ided church ; when they are 
enabhid to do without a military or- 
ganisation, very nearly approaching 
to the rigour of the French con- 
scription ; and when they can abolish 
the system of paid police officers, 
mayor adjunct, and civil judge, now. 
sealed in every village, — they may be 
more prepared than thoy are at pre- 
sent lor the boon which Frederick 
William III. had indiscreetly pro- 
mised them, in Ins joy at the fall of 
Napoleon, but which he was com- 
pelled in the end to refuse them. 

It was on the 22d of January, 1842, 


that king Frederick William IV. 
landed at Greenwich, and proceeded 
to Windsor Castle, on a visit to 
queen Victoria; during which he 
stood sponsor at the font to the 
prince of Wales, and was kept con- 
tinually in a state of pleasurable ex^* 
citement, either by royal, noble, or 
civic feasts, the examination of places 
of science and art, theatrical repre- 
sentations, or engagements in some 
solemn ceremonial. He embarked 
again at Woolwich for the continent, 
February 4th. In September of the 
same year lie founded a new cathe- 
dral in the city of Cologne, in 
hope of carrying out his father’s plan 
of bringing all his subjects, catholic 
and protestant, into one form of 
worship. To further this (wc hum- 
bly think unattainable) object, his 
majesty had been the first to urge 
upon the British ^verninent the 
policy of establishing an English 
bishop at Jerusalem ; and t3\Hirtiires 
were made by him to the prelates of 
the Ihiglish church, expressly for the 
purpose of obtaining episcopal orders 
for candidates for the pastoral office 
in the Prussian church. The alli- 
ance whid), through those negotia- 
tions w'ith our bishops, it has been 
endeavoured to establish between the 
Prussian evangelical church and the 
clmrdi of England, gave occasion for 
the king's public expression of Ins 
desire to consolidate a general re- 
ligious concord, upon the principle 
of the essential unity of the dirferent 
creeds of Christendom ; ami this prin- 
ciple seems to have been admitted 
by the English prelates concerned. 
It was thus announced in the Prns* 
sian ‘ State Gazette — ‘All parties 
have Agreed in the conviction that 
the diversities of Christian worship 
in the protestant church are upheld 
by a superior unity — the Head of the 
church himself ; and tljiat this superior 
unity, to which all the diversities re- 
fer as their centre, is the foundation 
of true Christian toleration.’ AI- 
thoug^i this appears to our sober 
judgment to involve* a ^ad jumble of 
ideas, we must ever respect the mo- 
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lives of the king of Prussia ; and 
though we are not sanguine respect- 
ing the benefits tiiat are to spring to 
the Christian world out of the new 
cathedral of Cologne, it is interesting 
to notice the anticipations of the 
royal founder, as expressed in his 
foundation-speech. * I take this op- 
portunity/ said his majesty, ‘ to wel- 
come heartily the numerous guests 
W'ho, as members of the Cathedral 
Building Association, have met here 
from all parts of Germany to cele- 
brate this day. Gentlemen of Co- 
logne, a great event is about to take 
-place among you. Your feelings will 
tell you that it is no common edifice 
3 'ou are about to erect. It is the 
offspring of the spirit of union and 
concord among Germans of every 
creed. When I reflect on this, my 
eyes are tilled with joyful tears, and 
1 thank God that I have lived to 
witness this day. Here, where this 
foundation stone is laid, w'ill arise 
the noblest portals in the whole 
world. Germany builds them ; may 
they, by the grace of Cod, be to her 
the forerunners of a new% a great, 
and a happy future. Far from them 
be all that is anti-German — that is to 
say, all that is base, false, and insin- 
cere. May this portal of honour 
never be aisgraced by bad faith, or 
by the unworthy disunion of German 
princes or of the German people. 
May tliis structure never disturb the 
peace of creeds, nor impede tlie pro- 
gress of social order ,* and may that 
spirit which once interrupted the 
building of tins house of God, and 
injured the well-being of our common 
fatiierland, find no entrance here. 
The feeling that has prompted the 
building of these portals is the same 
that twenty-nine years ago made us 
break our chains — rolled back insult 
from our native land, and division 
from its shores; it is the ^me spirit 
which, fortified by the blessing of my 
departed father (the last of those 
three great kings^, two years ago dis- 
played itself with a vigour ‘undi- 
minisbed in power and unimp^red 
by lime ; it is the spirit of German 


union and of German power: and 
oh ! may the portals of Cologne ca- 
thedral be its most glorious triumph ! 
May the spirit whicli has given birth 
to this great work serve to complete 
it ; and may it prove to most remote 
generations that (iermany is great 
and mighty by the union of her 
rulers and her people, and that she 
has, without bloodshed, consolidated 
the peace of the world ! May it 
attest that Prussia is happy in the 
glory and prosperity of her own 
fatherland, and in the fraternization 
of her diflerent religious creeds, all 
one and alike in the eyes of the 
divine Father. J pray lo God that 
the cathedral of Cologne may con- 
tinue to tower above tliis town and 
all Germany, and that it may be a 
witness of peace and happiness 
among mankind until time ^Imll be 
no more. Gentlpnfie^i of Cologne, 
your city has by tliis structure ob- 
tained a high pre-eminence over all 
the other towms of Germany ; she has 
this day proved herself worthy of 
that pre-eminence. Join then with 
me as I strike the trowel on the 
foundation stone — sliout with me the 
thousand-times-repeated Vallying cry, 
* Laaf Cologne!’ ’ Tliis speech, 
spoken with the most lively enthu- 
siasm, kindled like liglitning in the 
hearts of the thousands present, and 
called forth an astounding storm of 
joyful shouts and acclamations. 

In October, 1842, king Frederick 
William commanded count Arnim, 
the minister of the interior, to an- 
nounce to the people, in his name, 
the principles upon which he pur- 
posed to reform the administration 
of the state. These were, in sub- 
stance, that he did not deem it ad- 
visable to introduce into Germany 
the perilous innovation of ‘ repre- 
sentative chambers ;* but that he 
would give tc his subjects the nearest 
thing to an actual representation. 
Every province should, in future, 
elect a session or committee ; and in 
all cases of public emergency, the 
king would seek the advice of such 
committee, and give due weight to 
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their sentiments on matters con- 
nected witli tlieir local interests. 

Russia under Nicoias I. — The 
integrity of the Russian empire mainly 
depending on the personal character 
of its autocrat-emperor, the grand- 
diike Constantine, perhaps from a 
sense of his incapacity for rule, relin- 
quished his claim to the succession, 
on the decease of his brother, the 
emperor Alexander, 1825 ; and his 
younger brother, Nicolas Paulo- 
witsch, ascended the throne. This 
change in the order of rotation was 
made the plea for resistance on the 
part of the conspirators alluded to 
in {ho previous reign ; of whose ob- 
ject a brief relation is here necessary. 
Anujng the troops returning to Rus- 
sia in consequence of tl\e general pa- 
cilication of 1815, were some young 
Russiaii oHjgers, who, enamoured of 
the vaTious slv'^t^ associations they 
had found existing in Germany, unit- 
ed to form a Muscovite one, under 
die title of " The Public Good.’ 
From planning tlie improvement of 
the empire by promoting schools for 
education on the English Lancas- 
terian plan, the society soon turned 
its aiientibu to politics ; and some 
more fascinating form of government 
than the ancient Muscovite feudal 
one was resolved on. At lirst it was 
agreed to make the empress sove- 
reign of a limited monarchy, for 
which purpose her husband, Alex- 
ander, and his brothers, were to be 
assassinated ; and then a republic was 
proposed. Meanwhile the plot in- 
cluded some very celebrated names — 
such as the princes Trouhetskoi, Ga- 
litzin, Obolensky, Volkonsky, &c., 
tile head being colonel Pestel, aide- 
de-camp to count Wittgenstein. The 
Poles also had pretty generally 
promised their aid* Tlie natural 
death of the emperor Alexander, 
however, having occasioned one op- 
portunity for open revolt to be lost, 
the day appointed for administering 
the oatiis of ddblity to the troops, in 
favour of Nicolas, was fixed for the 
period of outbreak. The soldiers, 
therefore, had oo sooner been drawn 
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up in the Grand-square, beneath the 
windows of the Winter palace, where 
the court had assembled, than cries 
of ‘Constantine and the comtitutmil* 
were raised by a conspirator here 
and there ampng the crowd of spec- 
tators. Count Miloradewitz and co- 
lonel Stiirler, commanders of two re- 
giments which refused to respond to 
tlie shout, were instantly cut down 
and killed by Kahowsky, one of the 
most brutal of the malcontents, and 
the grand-duke Michael narrowly es- 
caped with his life; but tlie main 
body of the soldiers, on seeing the 
now emperor, Nicolas, resolved 
head them, set upon the rebels. 
The latter fought with desperation, 
but their mimhers were few { and 
after some rounds of cannon had 
been discharged, this long-fomenting 
conspiracy, whicli had alternately 
formed visions of liberty and tyranny, 
was quelled in a few hours. Since 
so many noble families wgr^ impli- 
cated, only Pestel, Kahow^sky, and 
three others were hange*d : the re- 
mainder, IIB in number, were de- 
graded, and banished for life to Si- 
beria. The fact of the Poles having 
purposed to aid the conspirators, 
tended necessarily to make the em- 
peror Nicolas regard tlieni, as his pre- 
decessor had done, with extreme sus- 
picion ; and the same circumstance 
will account for the subsequent seve- 
rities used by Russia towards that 
people. 

Kliiva is an independent state, 
being a portion of modern Tartary, 
and of what was aricientl)* the king- 
dom of Sogdiana ; having Bactria, 
now Bokhara, on the east, the Cas- 
pian sea on the west, and Persia and 
Kaubul at the south. In 1839, the 
encroachments of its khan induced 
theilussians to send forces against 
him ; but more than one army was 
beaten, and the general-in-chief of 
one taken prisoner,* before any real 
impression was made on the Tar- 
tar horde. At length, in the au- 
tumn of 1840, the Khivans, having 
siiffered a severe defeat, willingly 
came to terms with* their powerful 
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opponents, the khan consenting to 
give full satisfaction to the emperor 
for the injuries of which he com- 
plained* These were the detention 
of Russian prisoners in slavery, and 
the depredations committed by the 
Khivans upon the conhncs of the 
Muscovite empire. Separated as the 
khan is from Russia by deserts, pre- 
senting formidable obstacles to the 
passage of troops, he will find it his 
interest in future not unnecessarily 
to provoke his potent neighbour; 
\v])ile the emperor, unless he have 
very serious reasons for war, will be 
slow to engage in one which must 
necessarily be attended with a vast 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

The policy of Nicolas, from the 
moment almost of his accession, has 
been to create a national spirit, if we 
may so speak, in his empire; and 
with this view lie definitively ordered 
by ukase, that, after 1840, no fo- 
reigner should serve eitlier as captain 
or mate on board any Russian mer- 
chant-vessel. The employment of 
foreign tutors and governesses was 
prohibited ; but though the nobility 
are henceforth not permitted to re- 
main abroad more than five years, 
and that only by express imperial 
permission, merchants, pupils of aca- 
demies, and engineer officers might 
go out of the country freely, to gain 
wealth or Information ; and foreign 
artisans, who are vastly wanted, are 
as freely invited to settle in Russia. 
The Russian empire embraces an 
area of four million and a quarter 
square miles, with a thinly-scattered 
population of sixty-three millions of 
men, fifty-two millions of whom are 
in Europe. Tlius has Russia a po- 
pulation only double that of the 
British isles, spread over a surface 
sixty fold greater, over indeed one- 
ninth of the habitable earth. Ni- 
colfis gave a Russian code of laws, 
1840, to Courland, Estbouiay and Li- 
vonia, which had been ceded to his 
empire on the fall of Napoleon ; so 
that the German institutions and 
language will soo^ be extinguisned 
in those states. ^ As respects the am- 


bitious views of Nicolas, it is quite 
absurd to ^lace the petty conquests 
of Russia in Persia, and the states 
near our Indian possessions, to any 
other account than the mere neces- 
sity which exists for his constantly 
beating his troublesome neighbours 
into peace. There would be no rest 
for his empire, were he not to keep 
an anxious watch on the tribes of 
Caucaseans, Kirghishes, and Tartars 
on his eastern and soutli-castern 
quarters ; and it is quite clear that 
he spoke from his heart, wiien ho 
assured a British minister, * tliat he 
only sought to rival England in tlie 
paths of peace and industry.^ The 
wonder is how a standing army of 
600,000 can be well paid out of an 
annual revenue of eighteen millions 
— only one-third of that of Great Bri- 
tain ; and the discontent ever pre- 
vailing among this imy..cnse Sll-paid 
force, at once shows "that Russia need 
not be especially fear(*d. The recent 
remark of prince Metteruich, the 
Austrian minister, who said to the 
French ambassador, ‘ We have been 
watching the Russians for a century ; 
their power is all show, and more 
so now than ever,’ originated doubt- 
less in this view of the question- As 
regards the severity of Russia to the 
Poles, unjustly enough her subjects, 
it must be confessed that she has 
cause for complaining of tlie turbu- 
lence of a people that, however well 
treated (and they were so for a lotig 
time bv their Russian masters— till 
their disaffection occasioned a con- 
trary course), catch at every tiling 
like a conspiracy to overturn the in- 
stitutions of the czars, and unite, 
at the opening of the reign of Ni- 
colas, even with assassins, to immo- 
late the czars themselves. Russia 
has issued ukases for the suppression 
of the Polish court of justice, and tlie 
confiscation of qburch property, though 
the stipulations by which the Polish 
crown was conceded to the emperor 
Alexander, and which were confirm- 
ed by the Vienna Congress, 1815, 
declared that the institutions of Po- 
land should be maintained; but tlie lat- 
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ter could only mean ^ while the Poles 
perform their part of the treaty, and 
obey their masters,’ — which we think 
tliey have not hitherto even attempt- 
ed to do. 

Attached as the Esthonian pea- 
santry of the Baltic are to a pastoral 
life^ they most deserve commisera- 
tion of all the provinces made tri- 
butary to Russia, but not yet Rus- 
sianized. Great drafts are made on 
them for the army ; and as a Rus- 
sian soldier is one tor life, the Estho- 
nian, on being drawn, feels that he 
leaves not only kindred and home for 
ever, but language, country, and 
form of faith, for a service the very 
opposite in character to that in 
which he has been bred, and with 
which he has no sympathy. Tlie 
Esthonian nobles liave at present all 
their ancient privileges ; and, from 
havingf^ll responsibilities taken 
away, they maj^bfe regarded as even 
better off than before. 

Russia, it should be borne in mind, 
has no middle classes of people, no- 
thing beyond two ranks, the highest 
and the lowest- It is vain, there- 
fore, to look iif that country for qua- 
lities which equally restrain the one 
and protect tlic other, and which 
alone take root in those interme- 
diate grades, called forth in the pro- 
gress of nations, equally for the in- 
ttirest of both. To study the real 
destiiiies of Russia, the philosopher 
of mankind must descend to a class 
still in bondage, and not yet ripe for 
freedom, but wiiere the elements of 
political stability and commercial 
energy are already said to be ap- 
parent. 

The church of Russia, now inde- 
pendent, and owning the emperor its 
earthly head, is a branch of the east- 
ern or Greek church, whose mis- 
sionaries seem to liave penetrated 
among the Slavonian population on 
the north of the Black Sea at an 
early period. (See Indepenjience of 
Greece J) In tlie year 900 the By- 
zantine writers first mention ‘the 
diocese of Russia,’ as part of their 
church ; in 955 we find the princess 


Olga went from Kiew, then the capi- 
tal of the Varego Muscovites, to Con- 
stantinople, to be baptized ; and in 
988 the grand-duke of Russia him- 
self, Vladimir the Great, received the 
rite from Christian missionaries. Vla- 
dimir also married the sister of the 
Greek emperor, and introduced the 
Gospel into his dominions ; but ido- 
latry was not wholly eradicated in 
Muscovy until the twelfth century. 
The first metropolitan of Kiew was 
instituted by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 903 ; and from that time 
the metropolitans of Kiew, who pre- 
sided over all other Russian bishops, 
were consecrated at Constantinople^ 
and usually were Greeks by birth. 
While the Latins held Constanti- 
nople, such consecrations took place 
at Niceea, whither the patriarch had 
removed with the court. In 1073, 
the grand-duke Jsiaslav, having been 
expelled from liis throne, sought re- 
fuge at the court of the emperor 
Henry'IV. ; and, in order lo'intcrest 
pope Gregory VII. to restore him, he , 
promised t^ submit henceforth to the 
western church, instead of the east- 
ern. W hen, however, he had ob- 
tained the object of his promise by 
the natural demise of his usurping 
brother, lie thought no more of the 
pope ; and though Rome frequently 
afterwards attempted, in virtue of 
the offer of Jsiaslav, to draw tlie 
Russians under its power, it never 
succeeded. When the Monguls sub- 
dued Muscovy, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they gave full protection to the 
Russian church, which, under such 
favour, and the subsequent dominion 
of the Tartars, increased vastly in 
wealth and influence. The metro- 
politan removed the see to Vladimir, 
from Kiew, 1299, in consequence of 
the Mongul power being better es- 
tablished in the eastern principalities 
of Russia; and again they trans- 
ferred it in the fourteenth century 
to Moscow. This last change en- 
abled the remote province of Lithua- 
nia. to plan a separation ; and in 
141*5, Kiew being now, with other 
principalities of Western Russia, 
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united to Lithuania, the bishops of 
the latter elected Gregory Zamblak, 
metropolitan of Kiew ; and his suc- 
cessors cotitinued independent of 
Moscow, and acknowledged only the 
supremacy of tlie Constantinopolitan 
see. Since that period there were 
two Russian churches, that of Russia 
Proper, and that of Lithuania, or 
Poland ; but the emperor Nicolas, 
in 1839, enforced an union of the 
two, compelled a large portion of the 
Polish church, which had joined with 
Rome, to renounce the papal autho- 
rity, and sent all such clergy as op- 
»^nc^sed tlie measure into Siberia. Tlie 
Russian church is governed by a 
council called The most holy Go- 
verning Synod, which is composed of 
botii ecclesiastical and lay members, 
whose number is not limited ; and 
the emperor is, as we have stated, the 
supreme head of such synod. Al- 
though but a scion of the church of 
Constantinople, still, both from the 
number of her members, the politi(!al 
and moral influence which the em- 
peror, from the relation in wiiich he 
stands to her, possesses throcighout 
the East, and lastly, from the superior 
learning and acquirements of many 
both of lier clergy and laity, the cliurch 
of Russia may justly claim to be con- 
sidered as the most eminent and pow- 
erful portion of the whole orthodox 
communion of the eastern or Greek 
rite. Many circumstances have com- 
bined to render the present period ! 
peculiarly favourable to her enlarge- ' 
ment. There has lately arisen in 
Russia a great disposition to cultivate 
and deveiope her energies and re- 
sources, as well as those of the state ; 
the beneficial consequences of which 
may be traced in the improved ‘tone 
of feeling among the clergy ; in the 
recent augmentation of the number 
of the bishoprics, corresponding with 
the increasing numbers and spiritual 
wants of the population ; in the mul- 
tiplication, as well as in the amelio- 
rated condition of the schools for 
secular and religious learning; in, the 
better training of candidates for holy 
orders; and ih the care taken to 


place only men of good morals, and 
suitable education, in the cure of 
souls. The same is also apparent in 
the growing efficiency and marked 
success of the missions in Siberia and 
the Aleoutine islands, in which last a 
new diocese has lately been founded, 
and the pious and zealous missionary 
Veniamineff, who has so long laboured 
among tlie natives, has been appoint- 
ed their first bishop ; also in the great 
and increasing number of the con- 
verts to the national church, which 
is stated on good authority to he up- 
wards of ‘20,000 persons a year, prin- 
cipally drawn from those who have 
formerly been dissenters. Again, 
there has been an increased activity 
of late among members of the Rus- 
sian cliurch in publishing transla- 
tions of the Fathers ; by wliich their 
writings have become gerierall^v' acces- 
sible to the people, ^id*by vvhVch the 
latter have lieen taught to look back 
to tlie earlier and purer ages of the 
Church Catholic. Many learned and 
pious individuals have partaken in, 
and promoted this movement ; but 
two have been particularly conspi- 
cuous in it, from the superiority of 
their abilities and acquirements, as 
well as from the number aud value of 
the books they have published. These 
are Pliilaret, metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, and Andrew Nicolaevich Mou- 
raviev, chamberlain of the emperor, 
and under-procurator of the nuist 
holy Governing Synod. The excel- 
lent ‘ History of the Church of Rus- 
sia’ of the latter has been recently 
translated into English by Mr. Black- 
more, chaplain to the Russian com- 
pany at Cronstadt ; and that work af- 
fords abundant evidence of the catlio- 
licity of the Russian branch, and of 
the possibility of an union being at 
some time effected between it and 
that of England. By sucii an issue, 
there would be.at least one less great 
division and schism in the Church of 
Christ. ' 

SeRTIA ACKNOWLlJtoGED FREE BY 

Turkey. — On the accession of the 
sultan Abdul Medjid to the Ottoman 
throne, 1889, tliat young monarch 
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acknowledged the freedom of Servia | 
from Turkey, save and except as re- 
garded the payment of certain annual 
tributes. This state' formed an inte- 
gral part of the Turkish empire until 
1804 ; when tlie Servians, availing 
themselves of the revolt of Passwan 
Oglu, pacha of Widiu, rose in arms | 
against the Porte, under George Pe- 
trowitsch, surnamed ‘ Kara,’ or tlie 
black. This Servian peasant, having 
taken part in a former unsuccessful 
insurrection in 1787, had fled into 
the Austrian territories, and even 
served in tlie Austrian army in the 
campaign of 1788 ; but after the pa- 
cification of 1791, he had returned to 
ills country, and resumed his occupa- 
tion of lierdsman and grazier. He 
was stern and taciturn, but highly 
courageous ; and wlicn the sultan 
sent two ^mies into Servia, one un- 
der iSckir^'^'Pacha, and tlie other 
under lbrahini,“^acha of Scutari, in 
January, 180G, he contrived, with 
only 10,000 men, to keep both in 
check, well acquainted as he was 
with the country, and the intricacies 
of its forests. At length he defeated 
the pacha of Bosnia, Bekir, and drove 
liim backucross tlie Drina with great 
joss, in August ; and then rapidly at- 
tacking Ibrahim, that pacha, thus 
taken unawares, proposed a truce, to 
gain time. Tlie truce, as might be 
supposed, was not ratified ; and Kara 
(leorge hereon surprised and took 
Belgrade, except the citadel, wdiich 
surrendered in 1807. Servia being 
now free from Turkish soldiery, 
a military government was form- 
ed, consisting of tlie vaivodes, or 
chief proprietors of the twelve dis- 
tricts into which Servia w’as divided, 
eacli of whom lieaded a body of ca- 
valry formed of his tenantry and 
friends ; and it was agreed that the 
said vaivodes should assemble an- 
nually at Belgrade, at Christmas, to 
deliberate, under the presidentship 
of Kara George, on the general af- 
fairs of the new state a senate of 
twelve members, one elected from 
each district, constituting the per- 
manent executive. Quarrels, how- 


ever, soon began between the presi- 
dent and liis vaivodes ; but as some 
of the latter still adhered to liim, 
Kara George, hoping to extend his 
influence, undertook the invasion of 
Bosnia in 1809, while Russia was at 
war with Turkey. Being \insuccess- 
ful, he was obliged lo retire, undelr 
protection of a Russian diversion in 
lis favour; but in 1810 he defeated 
Curschid Pacha, wlio had advanced 
from Nissa with t30,000 men, and he 
soon after routed anotherTurkish force 
from Bosnia, and again drove it across 
the Drina. These successes enabled 
him to obtain from the vaivodes, in a 
sitting 1811, more ample powers, aritl 
a sort of ministry, which resided con- 
tinually near his person ; and the 
Porte thought it now advisable to ac- 
knowledge him hospodar of Servia, 
with the proviso that all the fortresses 
of the country should be garrisoned 
by Turks. The negotiations lasted 
so long, that nothing had been deter- 
mined when the news of Kapoleon’s 
success in Germany, 1813, freed the . 
Porte from all fear of Russia, and 
stimulated it to make a bold effort to 
recover the Servian territory. Two 
Turkish armies, therefore, advanced 
from different quarters upon the 
country ; and fortress after fortress 
yielding, Kara George, in despair, 
crossed the Danube, and took refuge 
ill the Austrian dominions, where ho 
was seized and thrown into a prison, 
whence he never escaped until death 
freed liim. Belgrade was soon en- 
tered by the victorious Ottomans, 
and Servia once more became a pa- 
clialik of the Porte. One vaivode, 
however, named Milosch Obreiio- 
witsch, contrived to keep up insur- 
reclion in the southern districts, about 
Jagodino ; and though obliged, after 
a to accept the amnesty offered 
by the pacha of Servia for himself 
and followers, he, as soon as numbers 
of his countrymen •had been shot by 
the Turks, regardless of that amnesty, 
and thirty-six had been empaled in 
frqnt of the pacha’s residence at Bel- 
grade, 1615, succeeded in again rais- 
ing the people. Having assembled 
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the ‘ heyduks/ a kind of Slavonian 
klephts, and the fugitives and emi- 
grants of the former insurrection, he 
attacked the paclia's kiaya (lieutenant) 
who was advancing against him with 
10,000 men : him he defeated, cap- 
turing all his artillery and baggage — 
and when the pacha himself had come 
out with troops from Belgrade, he 
beat him also, and so far captured 
him as to allow of his retiring to 
Keupri under his (Milosch’s) escort. 
Ali, who headed an army sent against 
him by Curscliid, pacha of Bosnia, he 
next both defeated and took prisoner; 
and him lie generously sent back to 
master witli presents. Tlie issue 
was that prince Milosch went him- 
self to the camp of Curschid Pacha, 
to negotiate a peace ; and, being set 
upon by the pacha*s janizaries, he 
would have been murdered there, 
but for the firm interposition of Ali. 
Tliat general rushed among the assas- 
sins, reminding them that the prince 
had coihe spontaneously into the 
^ camp, with the additional security of 
• their promise of a safe-conduct; and 
he pointed out that the prophet’s 
vengeance would pursue the man 
who dared break faith under such 
circumstances. This seasonable ex- 
hortation saved Milosclfs life ; and 
upon that person’s return to Krago- 
jewatz, his residence, deputies were 
sent to Constantinople ; and at last 
a firmaum of peace came, appointing 
another pacha, friendly to the Ser- 
vians. The fortresses of the coun- 
try were to remain in tlie liands of 
the Turks ; but the Servians were 
allowed to retain the administration 
of the state, and their senate — and 
they were permitted to tax them- 
selves. Prince Milosch thereupon 
restorec^ with some modiiicaiions, 
the constitution established by ^ black 
George.’ A Turkish garrison, how- 
ever, was still in possession of the for- 
tress of Beigri^de; and an annual tri- 
bute was to be paid by the prince in 
person to the pacha resident in that 
city for the Porte : a state of affairs 
which continued until tiie decease* of 
sultan Mahmud, ir., and the acces« 


sion of his son. The Turkish garri- 
son was thereon withdrawn ; and al- 
though a pacha, so called, still re- 
sides at Belgrade, lie has nothing 
beyond nominal power. By a de- 
cree of tlie Servian diet, prince Mi- 
loscli and his heirs are sovereigns of 
the state ; and the prince has de- 
voted much of his leisure to the im- 
provement of the country, by con- 
structing canals, bridges, and roads. 
The Servians are Christians of the 
Greek communion. Servia is bound- 
ed on the north by the Austrian ter- 
ritories of Slavonia and the Bannat ; 
on the east by Walachia and Bulga- 
ria ; on the south by Kuinili ; and 
on the west by Bosnia, from wliich it 
is separated by the river Drina, an 
affluent of the Save — the whole coun- 
try being about 180 miles long, from 
east to west, and 115 broad. It is 
mountainous and full o^iorcs]fe ; but 
with excellent pasL?iVe-Iands in tlie 
valleys, which are usually swarming 
with cattle. The population is half 
a million, and the language is one of 
the most polished dialects of the Sla- 
vonian. Belgrade is the capital and 
largest city ; but the government of- 
ficials and the prince resick) at Kia- 
jogewatz, a small town in the centre 
of the country. 

Servia, under the Romans, fornv'd 
the'proviiK’e of Mo'sia SupcM-ior ; and 
it obtained its name from the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Ser\i, a tribe 
of Slavonians, 901, to whom tlie em- 
peror Leo VI., ‘ the philosopluT,’ 
allotted lands south of the Danube, 
in order to oppose iheni to the Bul- 
garians, who liad long harassed the 
empire, even to a chance of its de- 
struction. Taking advantage of this, 
tlie Servians gradually encroached on 
the territories of the Greco- Romans ; 
and in 1160, Manuel Comnenus, 
then eastern emperor, was compelled 
to check their yicnrsions by force of 
arms. During the subsequent de- 
cline of tjie eastern empire, the Ser- 
vians firmly establisiKsd themselves 
in Mcesia as an independent nation, 
under a chief wliom they styled 
* despotes i’ as did, at the same June- 
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ture, in the neighbouring states of 
Croatia and Bosnia, otlier Slavo- 
nians. The sultan Morad I. married 
a daiigljter of the despotes of Servia, 
1370; but in 1389, the Servians, 
Hungarians, and other Christian na- 
tions near the Danube, alarmed at 
the progress of the Turks in Alba- 
nia, collected a large force under the 
new despotes of Servia, Lazarus, and 
marched against Morad I., whose 
army they defeated on the plains of 
Cossowa, near the frontiers of Alba- 
nia, with great slaughter. Lazarus^ 
however, was made prisoner by the 
])eat.cn Turks, and instantly put to 
death ; whereon one Milo, of Ser- 
vian connexions, fell upon and slew 
Morad in the midst of his bod^^-guard, 
pajing the penalty of his own life, 
for the bloody <lpod, on the spot. 
Morad II ., who liad married the sis- 
ter of a subsequent despotes 

of Seivia, tunuvhliis arms, notwith- 
standing, against his brother-iii-law, 
1441, overran Servia, took the for- 
tress of Servendria, and obliged 
George to take refuge at Ragusa , 
wlience he made his way into Hun- 
gary, and joiiTt?(i the heroic vaivode, 
John Hun^ady, through whose assist- 
ance he recovered a part of his terri- 
tories. At length Mohammed II., 
after taking Constantinople, finally 
conquered Servia, 1454, and annexed 
it to the Ottoman dominions, all save 
tlie city and district of Belgrade, dc- 
lended by Hunyady, and at that mo- 
ment an Hungarian rather than a 
Servian province. Belgrade did not 
fall to the Porte until taken by the 
sultan Sulieniau II- the Magniticent, 
1521. Servia continued a province 
of the Tiirkisli empire until 17 J 7, 
when prince Lugene, at tlie head of 
an Austrian force, took Belgrade, 
and conquered a large portion of 
Servia, wliich was ceded by the sitl- 
tan Ahmed HI. to Austria by the 
treaty of Passarowitz, 1718, In 
the next war that occurred between 
Germany and 4be Turks, flelgrade 
and the portion of Servia gained by 
prince Eugene, were regained by the 
Turks, 1739; and though, so long 


after as 1788, marshal Laudohn re- 
took Belgrade, the emperor Leopold 
II. gave it up again to the Porte by 
the treaty of Szistova, 1791. From 
that period until tlie insurrection of 
^ Black George,’ Servia and the dis- 
trict of Belgrade had remained part 
and parcel of the Turkish domi*- 
nions, 

Persia under Mohammed Mirza. 
— The right of succession in Persia, 
and in all Asiatic monarchies, is, as 
in ancient limes, wholly undefined, 
and rests with the strongest. Hence, 
when a sovereign dies, a bloody con- 
test commonly ensues ; and in most 
instances the terrific war rages 
tirely amongst the relatives of the 
recently deceased ruler. Such a 
state of anarchy arose on the death 
of Futteh Ali, snah of Persia, J834 ; 
and the murderous conflict of bro- 
thers and cousins was at length put 
an end to by an Anglo-Indian force 
under sir Henry Bethune,^ which es- 
tablished Mohammed Mirza on his 
grandfather’s throne. Though the 
English were in consequence in high 
favour at the court of the young shah 
at Teheran, Russian influence ap- 
pears to have predominated ; and, 
contrary to the desire of the British 
minister, a war was commenced by 
Mohammed, 1838, against Kamran, 
who had succeeded his father (page 
447) on the petty throne of Herat. 
An Anglo-Indian force, however, 
marched from Hindustan upon He- 
rat, and compelled Mohammed to 
raise the siege of that city, and with- 
draw his troops ; and nearly a year 
elapsed from that time, before ^the 
Persian felt it to be his true interest 
to cultivate British favour. He at 
length forgave the check his arms 
had received before Herat, and re- 
ceived an English resident at his 
court ; and the relations between our 
country and Persia were again on 
a friendly footing. • . 

As respects the degree of civiliza- 
tion of the Persians (of West Persia), 
tliece is good reason to believe that 
the* enchanting narratives of English 
travellers, whicli 'have of late so 
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raised our notions of the Mosleinin 
tenants of the land of Cyrus, are in 
the main over-statements. We must 
admit at once tlie high state of culti- 
vation of the Persian writers ; but 
we fear the followers of Mahomet 
can never rise very high in the scale 
of civilized beings. In support of 
the first assertion, we may take a 
random instance of the elegance of 
Persian poets : — ‘ As thou (writes 
one, addressing a child), a naked, 
new-born infant, cried, when all 
around thee smiled — so, dying, calm 
mayst thou smile, while all around 
thee weep I’ In confirmation of our 
Tifss flattering observation, we have 
but to note the first impressions of 
England upon the heir-apparent of 
the Pei-siiin tlirone, Reeza Koolee 
Meerza, and his brothers, so recently 
as 183G ; and we shall perceive that 
even the regal family has been so 
unaccustomed to the manners of 
really polite society, as to stare and 
wonder at common things with all 
the simplicity of savages. The mode 
of expression is oriental enough and 
hyperbolical ; but the hyperbole con- 
stantly degenerates into positive un* 
truth. 

‘ From the time *we left Falmouth 
(writes Ueeza Koolee Mirza) till 
we arrived in London, we did not 
see a span of earth uninhabited. In 
all places along tlie roads and streets, 
we observed men and women walk- 
ing arm-in-arm ; also coaches and 
carriages, in which there were ladies, 
like the houries, running in every 
direction ; every moment increased 
our surprise as we advanced. Even 
the peasants that dwell in villages 
have lofty and beautiful houses ; out- 
side of every house there are boauti- 
fill gardens, adorned with very fine 
flowers, where ladies, splendidly 
dressed, take tiieir walks. All the 
time of our travels in this country, 
our eyes did Jiot see a single hand- 
breadth of earth but was covered 
with delightful green, roses, and all 
kinds of flo^vers, guarded by .the 
nightingale’s singing. Such air and 
water are scarcely in the world : in- 


deed, what there is to be seen is 
enough to take away the senses. It 
is the first story of Paradise ; the 
majestic moon ; the nightingales on 
the trees standing with pride ; the 
roses resemble the cheeks of the in- 
liabitants. At length all this night 
we went on passing by gardens, edi- 
fices, and lights : there was no dark- 
ness at all. In all the roads there 
are lanterns lighted ; also the houses 
give out their lights from tiic win- 
dows ; in short, our travelling in mid- 
night was not less pleasant than that 
of mid-day. While in an Hotel at 
Bath , — While we were sitting, when 
it was about the asser, behold ! a 
sun appeared from our east, sinning 
and flasliing. On seeing this incom- 
parable beauty, and beholding this 
lovely face, like the full moon, 1 lost 
my senses, not to say that I lost ray 
sight in admiration — ii6 — mi eyes, 
by beholding her sitfiling, became an 
hundred times more powerful. The 
delightful odour of her hair fell into 
my heart ; and I was obliged to rise 
up and invite her to sit by my side, 
paying lier all honourable respect. 
My heart died away fand unless my 
mind had gained strength to main- 
tain conversation with this visitor, I 
should appear as if 1 were lost. I 
asked who she was? This full moon 
was the daughter of a captain in the 
East Indies. From Friday the 11th 
to Monday the 1 4th, we have no- 
thing to do but to continue looking 
at the beautiful Christian daughters. 
The least number that we ever saw 
in one day, was about 6000. Now 
the master of the place asked us 
whether we would allow the ladies 
to come and see us ; of course I re- 
plied, *’ Let them come.' Thus all 
the day long we were engaged in re- 
ceiving our most excellent visiters. 
Once we were sitting, when tliere 
came in sight a planet, wliich dazzled 
our eyes as it rose up ; I took cou- 
rage, and touched her beautiful jas- 
mine hands, and invited her to sit 
down. What a life to the heart ! 
how could the poor slave in love ask 
a kiss? What is the courage of a 
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dervish to stand before this majesty ! 
Being mvUed to Windsor . — This su- 
perior palace is situated in a garden 
or park fifty-two miles in circum- 
ference (!), which is surrounded by a 
wall of iron bars, about three yards 
and a half high. Tiie park has 
forty gates splendidly wrought ; and 
through it run several fine streams, 
like rose-water ; and its trees are 
most noble, producing a beautiful 
shade. The carriage-roads are so 
finely paved, that a person might take 
his repose upon them. Roses of 
every kind, and flowers of every hue, 
arc in this park. Its land is green 
like emerald — its prospect is pleasure 
to tlie eye. (xazelles, antelopes, and 
deer, are here in thousands. Phea- 
sai»ts, partridges, woodcocks, and 
game of every kind abound; all of 
wliich are enjoying this delightful 
place. ^Ni^iitingales, goldfinclies,and 
their* associates,*- -keep, with their 
sweet voices, watch in this garden. 
It is naturally carpeted with a beati- 
tiful green velvet. My pen tells me 
‘ do not proceed I am incapable of 
describing it — it is Paradise. In one 
part of this Etifm there is a hill two 
miles in circumference, on which the 
palace is built ; it is about 2000 yards 
in height, and aflbrds a most beauti- 
ful view of the park. The mind can- 
not but be astonished at this splen- 
did edifice, whose description ex- 
ceeds the power of liuiiian writers. 
At Die Opera lioiise, London . — It is 
a very lofty edifice, built in a won- 
derful manner. From the roof of it 
to tlie ground, on the three sides 
round, there are small rooms made 
of w^ood — these they call boxes; 
these rooms or boxes are elegantly 
dressed up with woollen cloth and 
velvet; before every box there are 
forty chandeliers of cut glass— each 
has forty lights ; there are also lights 
in every part of the house. The 
forty chandeliers of cut glass, each 
containing forty lights, and eacli light 
of five branches, as well as tlie other 
lights, have one pipe, which, by 
touching an instrument, all tlie 
thousands of liglxts suddenly become 


dim, so that you scarcely see any- 
thing ; and by moving the instru- 
ment differently, they as suddenly 
give a powerful light. There are 
young ladies, with faces like the full 
moon, the beauty of whom makes 
the illumination of the sun dark; 
and a company of young men, whose 
beauty obscures the sun. Seats are 
provided below for the musicians ; 
Uiey play with instruments which 
nourish tiie heart : the pen and the 
tongue are incapable of giving an 
adequate description of tliem. There 
were in the boxes around, more than 
a thousand young and beautiful ladies, 
splendidly dressed with jewels ; tit? 
beam of tlieir beautiful face illumines 
the place — the brilliancy of their 
sweet fiices takes away the heart — 
my whole soul cried out to leave the 
body, that it might go near those 
houris. The heart beats witli the 
ravishment of that sight. There are 
al'^o distinguished places about this 
house, where arc fine-looking Nvomen, 
with arms like jasmine, and faces like 
a shining mirror ; these handsome 
young women sell refreshments — 
-and, on the whole, this place seems 
to furnish the nourishment of life.’ — 
Surely after these magniloquent de- 
scriptions, prince Rceza has nothing 
left of his rhetoric wherewith to paint 
the houris of his native land ; as- 
suredly they must resemble paled 
and faded stars, after England’s 
full moons and sparkling planets; 
and we are inclined to think that the 
vaunted rose-gardens of Gulistan 
would, in like manner, sink into 
insignificancy, bad an inspection been 
made by the Mirza of the beautiful 
lavender and rose fields of Major 
Moore of Mitcliam ! ‘ Every person 
(continues prince Recza) that has 
given ten tomans of revenue, in case 
he should see any thing wrong in its 
expense, has a riglit to rise up in 
the house of commoiis, and seize 
the vizir of the treasury by the col- 
lar, saying, what have you done with 
my jnoney?^^ We hope it is no 
breabli of privilege to publish such a 
libel on the majesty*of the British 
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senate, and will conclude with ob- 
serving that their Highnesses, on vi- 
siting the ‘ Opera of the Horse* ( Ast- 
ley’s) saw 50,000 ladies in the boxes 
of that theatre, who, of course * gave 
splendour to the place/ After this, 
they went to a cutler’s shop, and 
saw two million of knives of diffe- 
rent descriptions — observed, in their 
walks, two millions of stage-coachcs 
— saw on many houses golden knock- 
ers of an hundred tomans value 
eacl/ — and noticed *500,000 clocks 
fixed on the churches and other edi- 
fices in London/ Certes, our west- 
ern brethren across the Atlantic 
scarcely yet come up, in their at- 
tempts at exaggeration, to the minute 
accuracy in enumeration which dis- 
tinguishes their eastern antipodes. 
And yet do these oriental hyperbol- 
ists put forth proverbs of tlie most 
measured and didactic kind ; such as, 

* Collect illy cares into an heap, and 
sit down quietly upon them/ 

The accomplished Mr. James Mo- 
rier’s summary of the Persian cha- 
racter is that with which we shall 
conclude. He was for some years a 
resident in the land of attar of roses,- 
during the reign of Futteh AH ; and 
all that he has written of the country, 
in plain truth or in fiction, is highly 
deserving of attention, for its faithful 
delineation. ‘ Although the Persians 
(says he) cannot be complimented 
upon their morality as a nation, yet 
no one can deny that they abound in 
a lively wit, a social disposition, 
and in qualities which fit them to be 
agreeable companions. The English- 
man, bred up in reverence of truth, 
in love of justice, and in admiration 
of every thing that constitutes good 
government, with a strict sense of 
honour, and a quick impulse to up- 
hold his rights as an independent 
man, remains perfectly astonished 
and incredulous at all he sees and 
hears, when first lie finds himself an 
inhabitant of an Asiatic state. In 
Persia particularly, where truth and 
falsehood are upon ^ual terms, 
where a man, to live, must practise 
deceit, where Che meaning of the , 


word honour is not to be defined, 
and where there is no government 
but such as emanates from caprice or 
despotism,— there his astonishment 
and disgust are complete. During 
my stay in that country, I became 
acquainted with Persians of various 
ranks and denominations ; from the 
king on the throne, to the lowest 
tent-pitcher and muleteer. At first 
I felt as any other of my countrymen 
would feel : I was startled at* their 
unceasing adulation, and petrified by 
their unblushing falsehoods, how- 
ever pleased I might be with their 
winning manners. But as I became 
more acquainted with the genius and 
character of the nation, 1 learned to 
place a more correct value upon their 
proffissioDS, and to give a truer in- 
terpretation to their assertions. I 
found much of the disgust which I 
had at first felt, proceeded fro^ their 
forms of speech, «4iicli I can com- 
pare to nothing better than a redun- 
dant paper-currency, that begins by 
being of doubtful value, and ends by 
being worth nothing at all. How 
would it surprise Mr. A. if, riding 
with Mr, B. in the "park, Mr. A. 
praising the beauty of his com- 
panion’s horse, Mr. B. were imme- 
diately to say, you do me honour — it 
is a present to you — I will send it to 
you. And if, in utter confusion, 
Mr. A. felt himself bound to accept 
it, how much more surprised would 
he be to hear Mr. B. turn round and 
make the same present and the same 
speech to the next person who 
should happen equally to praise his 
horse! Yet so it is in Persia, This 
sortof intercourse takes place on every 
common occurrence; and it would 
be deemed ill-breeding, and a want 
of knowledge of life, if tbe language 
of falsehood, flattery, and hyperbole, 
were not used tbe more abundantly, 
the more elevated the rank of the 
parties addressed* The Persians 
nave aptly been called the French* of 
tile East. Vanity is,, in truth, their 
besetting sin ; and that circumstance 
alone may account for the lust for 
compliment and adulation which ex- 
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ists in both nations.* It should be riod, we find him passing to South 
observed tliat the ancient practice, America, with ^e troops sent tbi- 
on the part of the sovereign, of re- ther by Ferdinand VII. at his resto- 
taining improvisatore tale-relaters, as ration, *to reduce the rebellious colo- 
in the manner of the ‘ Arabian Nights,* nists of Spain. In Peru and Chili, 
still obtains in Persia ; and Shah Put- the scene of his campaigns, our sol- 
tch Ali, during the journeys that he dier of fortune rose to the brevet 
made on horseback, whether on mili- rank of briaadier-gencral, and be- 
tary or hunting occasions, had con- came colonel of a regiment. He 
stantly his story-teller by his side, to chiefly filled the peaceful duties of 
entertain him with relations invented secretary to general Murillo, until 
on the instant, and adapted in nature one brilliant feat of arms showed his 
and tendency to the exigency of the capacity for more active services, 
moment — thus to beguile the tedium La Madrid, one of the most daring 
of the road. and famous of the colonial chiefs, hav- 

Spain. UNDER TH* Regency OF ing shut lumself lip, in March, 1817, in 
Espartero. — We Ime shown in the a strong fort, near Cochabamba,^ 
previous reign, that queen Maria Upper Peru, general Murillo ad- 
Christina, rather than share the re- vanced against it, being determined 
gency with the duke of Victory, the to reduce it before succours could 
general Espartero, surrendered her arrive ; and young Espartero, burn- 
powers in October, 1840; and the ing to distinguish himself, obtained 
ambitious «duke was elected sole re- leave to lay down the pen, and join 
gent the kingd>»m by the Cortes, his battalion in the attack. Three 
May 8, 1841. Ualdornero Espartero times was the assault repelled ; until 
can boast of no very lofty origin; at length Espartero, whose •personal 
being tlie son of an humble joiner in bravery had commanded universal 
the village of Garantula, in tlie pro- admiration, sent a message to his 
viuce of La Mancha. lie was born superior, stating, that with a supply 
in 1793, and. is conseauently not of ammunition, and a reinforcement 
beyond his prime. Not or very strong ‘ of only fifty men, he would take the 
constitution in youth, he was edu- place in one hour. This aid was 
cated for tiie clerical profession, with accorded ; but before its arrival, the 
the help of an uncle of tlie same call- young secretary, rendered the leader 
ing ; but the outbreak of the war be- of the storming party by the death of 
tween France and Spain called the seven officers, made a new attempt 
attention of every youth of spirit to at conquest, lie tore off his neck- 
arms, and Espartero, at the age of cloth, and fixing it on the point of 
fifteen, joined a body of fellow-stu- his sword, waved it above his head, 
dents of theology in the formation of exclaiming, * An hundred ounces of 
a volunteer corps, the members of gold to him who first lays hands on the 
which were soon transferred to dif- enemy’s colours !* He then dashed 
ferent divisions of the regular service, on, followed by his men, and became 
Baldornero continued in a private master of th^ fort in spite of all 
position for a year or two, ana then, opposition. Exhibiting on several 
by tlie influence'of his clerical rcla- subsequent occasions the same im» 
tion, was olaced at the military school petuoiis valour, Espartero remained 
temporarily formed by the Spaniards in the New World till 1824 ; when 
under the walls of Cadix. It is ifn- the victory of the insurgent colonists 
derstood that the y<^ung man falfed at iWacucho terminated the rule of 
to distmguislv himself as a theoretical the Spaniards in America, and sent 
student of tbe art of war ; bqt, ki due him back with his companions to the 
course, he received tbe^ commission mother- country. Besides his in- 
of ensign, being at tbe time 23 years creased grade, and his military fame, 
of age. Immediately after tliis pe- he 'bronght home a large fortune, 
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calculated at about 80,000/. sterling ; 
in part the fruit of .economy and a 
sharp attention to his own interests, 
but chiefly, it is alleged, the produce 
of wonderfully successful gambling, 
in which the Spanish officers, as well 
as the colonists, indulged at the time 
te excess. Thus master of a large 
fortune, at the early age of thirty-one, 
Espartero, after having his brigadier- 
ship confirmed by Ferdinand, was 
sent to Logrogiio, to command the 
troops there. He soon after married 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
of that place, named Santa Cruz. 
During the next years, he served king 
Ferdinand with zeal in Spain and 
Majorca, defending absolutism against 
the emigrants and liberals of tlic 
country. Nevertheless, when tlie 
royalist war, under Carlos, broke out 
at the close of 18S3, he at once de- 
clared for the queen-regent and her 
infant daughter, and requested em- 
ployment in the north of Spain, the 
scat of the* early disturbances. This 
offer was accepted, and he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the pro- 
vince of Biscay. In this position, 
the peculiarities both of the prr^’ate 
and military character of Espart^roT 
found scope to develop themselves, 
and soon became apparent to the dis- 
cerning portion or his countrymen. 
He maintained his reputation for 
brilliant personal bravery, always be- 
having well when in actual conflict ; 
but his tactics were of the Fabian 
order, and, throughout his whole 
career, he seemed ever either indo- 
lent, or more desirous to avert peril, 
and wear out opposition, than to 
meet them boldly in the face, and 
crush them. As leader of the troops 
in Biscay, under orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Cordova, Espartero 
sustained various losses and reverses, 
and gained also some battles^ or 
rather skirmishes, of no great im- 
portance. The terrible Zumalacar- 
regui, and the subtle Gom*ez were 
his chief opponents, and usually 
proved too much for him. But 
though Espartero’s campaigns did;Iit- 
tle for the queen^p cause, to himself ! 


he made them important. After an 
insignificant victory, he wrote one of 
those Napoleon-like bulletins for 
which be afterwards became famous, 
— praising the troops under his or- 
ders, and requesting, as a reward to 
his second in command, brigadier 
Benedicto, the rank of adjutant-gene- 
ral. The government could not re- 
fuse the request ; but feeling at the 
same time how absurd it would be 
to elevate Benedicto above the man 
under wliose directions he had merely 
been an actor, they were under the 
necessity of making both f»f them 
adjutants-genoral. This was pre- 
cisely what had been aimed at ; and 
the plan became one of the generaVs 
customary and characteristic devices. 
Partly in this sort of way he acquired 
for himself, in one year, the orders 
of St. Hermenegilde, Isabella the 
Catholic, St. Ferdinand, and Charles 
III., and the grejip of lieifi.cgmnt- 
general ; and he obtained, nearly 
within the same time, the key of 
gentlcman-in-ordiiiary of the cham- 
ber, and procured admission for his 
wife to the order of Noble Ladies of 
queen Maria Louisa. Up to the 
close of 1836, amid all the varied 
military movements of the war, in 
which the one party was now suc- 
cessful, and then tlje otlier, the chief 
object of Espartero — whose address 
more than his generalship obtained 
him by degrees high political conse- 
quence, and whose pecuniary liberality 
and boon comradesliip made him a 
favourite witli the army — s^^med to 
he to oust Cordova from the com- 
mandership of the army. The latter, 
a man of noble birth, was moderately 
liberal in bis opinions, and did not 
countenance the ultra-revolutionary 
spirit which prevailed so extensively 
in Spain during the war, dividing the 
Christino councils, and impeding the 
effect of all military operations. Es- 
partero, on tbe other hand, adopted 
the democratic side, at least at the 
a£d is said to have winked at 
the insurrectionary breaches of dis- 
cipline committed by the army, with 
the view of embarrassing Cordova. 
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In his own division, disorder was 
first observed ; and the lieutenant- 
general, in smoking at evening with 
his officers, or, as he sometimes did, 
with his sergeants, was wont to laugh 
at the irregularities of his soldiery, 
as a trespass altogether venial. He 
even allowed this system to go so 
far, as at length to endanger his own 
authority ; perceiving which, he ran 
into an opposite extreme in repress- 
ing evil, and by his cruel conduct 
shocked all Spain. On account of 
some act of pillage, he one day or- 
dered out a whole battalion of volun- 
teers, and decimated them — that is, 
sliot one man in every ten of the 
corps. The necessity of maintaining 
discipline was of course tlie excuse 
made by himself and his friends. Tlic 
innocent liere perished with the 
guilty, and the author of the deed 
was severely? blamed, not only through 
the c#Jntry, but also by the Cortes. 
The military revofutioii of August, 
1B3(), at Madrid, when the queen- 
regent was compelled to accept the 
constitution of 1812, at length se- 
cured to Espartero the long-wished- 
for object of his ambition and his in- 
trigues. Cordova, disgusted with the 
democraticr spirit, and determined not 
to take the oaths to the new consti- 
tution, threw up his command, and 
recommended as his successor Espar- 
tero, regarding whose true motives 
lie was yet ignorant. At the time 
Cordova left his array, it was cam- 
paigning ill Navarre, and fell under 
tile temporary command of general 
Craa. When made aware of his be- 
ing recommended as successor to Cor- 
dova, he was engaged in the xVsturias, 
in cliasc of the Carlist priest and 
ciiief, Commit, who had the knack of 
slipping like an eel tlwough the 
hands of all his enemies. Fearing 
Oraa might contrive to make his tem- 
porary command a permanent one, 
ijspartcro felt it nece^ry to proceed 
instantly to Navarre. A fit of sick- 
ness, commonly believed to bp one of 
convenience, gave a colour for such a 
course; and he resigned tlie chase 
of Gomez to his lieutenant, Alaix. 

2i 


He then hod himself conveyed in a 
litter to Logrogiio, the head-quarters 
of the army of Navarre. Conveni- 
ently for his designs, his wife was at 
this time resident with her father. 
The latter got up a public entry for 
his son-in-law, and, sparing no ex- 
pense, easily contrived to nave him 
welcomed with great rejoicings, both 
by the commonalty, and tliat portion 
of the army not with Oraa in the 
field. Hearing of the great popu- 
larity of the aspirant in Navarre, the 
government did not venture to keep 
from him the commandership-in- 
chief ; and, on receipt of the proper 
credentials, Espartero rapidly throw 
ojff his illness, and became captain- 
general of the Bosque provinces, and 
viceroy of Navarre. After being 
raised to this high office, tlic general 
characteristically expended the only 
two remaining months of the cam- 
paigning season of 1830 in total in- 
activity. At length the enemy, im- 
boldened by his listlessness, sat down 
before Bilboa ; and as this place was 
in some measure the key of northern ■ 
Spain, its capture would have deeply 
endangered the cause of the young 
queen. Roused by cries of alarm 
from all quarters, Espartero marched 
to the relief of the town. The Car- 
lists budged not from the spot ; and 
though lord John Uay and the Bri- 
tish seamen were there to assist, Es- 
partero, according to his usual dila- 
tory policy, did little or nothing, till 
accident forced on an engagement ; 
wdicn the Carlists w^ere compelled to 
raise the siege. In tlic actual com- 
bat, the Spanish general, as was his 
wont, contrived to redeem his credit. 
Springing from a bed of sickness, he 
placed himself at the head of his 
guard of horse, and in person led the 
last decisive charge, behaving with 
the most distinguished gallantry. He 
was* in consequence created a count, 
by the title of the Conde Lucliana, 
from tlie name of the. late scene of 
battle. ITie next step in Espartero’s 
career was a bold one. General 
Evgns, who had been some time in 
Spain, was anxious to strike a de- 
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cisive blow before his fipproacbing 
departure from the country, and pro- 
posed a combined plan of operations ; 
but Espartcro refused to assent, so as 
to thwart the whole, and to permit 
Don Carlos, after gaining an advan- 
tage over Evans and Saarsfield, to 
march to the very, gates of Madrid. 
The government now cried out loudly 
against Espartero ; and he knew that, 
if they dared, they would supersede 
him at once. When he marched to 
Madrid, therefore, and the foe left it, 
the general went with the resolve to 
overturn the ministry ; and to gratify 
his obvious desire, ninety of his offi- 
cers, under threat of a resignation of 
their posts, demanded the expulsion 
of the ministry, and gave him the op- 
portunity of effecting what he wished, 
under apparent compulsion. He 
chid the officers, but kept them all 
about him. Espartcro w'as now vir- 
tually the civil as w'ell as military 
governor of Spain. In a short time, 
though *a time vexed by many in- 
trigues, general Narvaez, as well as 
Cordova, thought it prudent to go 
into exile ; and thus the two men 
whom Espartero most feared as rival 
candidates for his own situation, 
stood in his way no more. His fa- 
vourite lieutenant, Alaix, was made 
prime minister of Spain. He is said, 
about this time, to have been by no 
means remarkable for a steady ad- 
herence to his own party, being often 
found favourable to the views of the 


usually called * the muleteer of Bar- 
gota,' and a secret treaty was entered 
into through his agency. Maroto’s 
first act of treachery, was * to cut off 
the right arm of Don Carlos,’ as the 
act may be termed, by assembling 
and massacring a number of his most 
able generals, on the plea that they 
had misadvised their master. While 
playing off the ferce with Espartcro 
of fulminating mutual denunciations 
of the most bitter kind, Maroto pro- 
ceeded in his arranged course, till 
Don Carlos was glad to escape with 
his life from Spain, and the civil war 
was quelled in the Bascpic provinces. 
Soon after, it ceased tiiroughout 
Spain, and Espartcro passed over the 
country in triumph — highly elated 
with his successful policy. In the 
same year in w^hich these proceed- 
ings took place (1839), he received 
the title of Duke of Victory, that 
somewhat presuim>tuous sty^^<*i being 
his own choice. The remainSor of 
Espartero’s career has been but a 
series of successes, won by great po- 
litical address, and also, as it w^ould 
seem, by a continuously happy run 
and combination of. circumstances. 
He changed ministers and favourites 
at will, and no man throve that op- 
posed him. When Cabrera, the last 
great Carlist chieftain, gave up the 
contest, the duke of Victory was left 
chiefly to civil politics. He assumed 
the premiership into his own hands, 
1840, and soon afterwards (as said 


moderates when these suited his own. at tlic commencement of this article) 
We must pass very briefly over the demanded that lie should be asso- 
events which followed his accession ciated with queen Christina in the 
to civil as well as military domination, regency. Alarmed by perpetual dis- 
He kept his lieutenants still acting in turbances, the queen-mother was 
arms, and took the field himself in driven, by this new assault upon her 
various parts of the country ; but it position, to the abdication of her 
was to the arts of policy, as usual, office. She quitted Spain; and in 
that he seemed still to look for sue- the bemnning of 1841, Espartero was 
cess. In 1839 he be^n to ,sow elected regent in her place, 
anarchy in the camp of Don Carlos, ’Under a jealousy of this high ad- 
and was strikingly successful. The vancement of ^he duke of Victory^ 
most trusted of the remaining Carlist general O’Donnell, in the October 
chiefs, Maroto, privately united him- after hii^ installalton as regent, or- 
self to Espartero: the characteristic' ganized a plan for* restoring the 
agent employed by the latter as a queen-mother, and declared Pampe- 
go-between, was a inan of low rank, luna, the strongest fortress of Spain, 
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and perhaps in Europe, of which he 
was governor, the rallying-place of 
her cause. The viceroy of Navarre 
(of which Pampeluna is the capi- 
tal), on hearing of the revolt, 
began a hasty and ill-judged attack 
upon the citadel ; (5’Donnell re- 
sponded by cannonading the town; 
and the viceroy was compelled, for 
tiic sake of saving the inhabitants, to 
agree to a truce. The fortress of 
Vittoria now declared for the queen- 
mother, and proclaimed the liberties 
and fueros of the Basque provinces ; 
and that of Saragossa followed the 
same example. At the moment of 
O’DonnelPs proclamation, some regi- 
ments of the royal guards, in the 
same interest, attempted to seize the 
person of the young queen at Ma- 
drid. The project, liow^evor, was 
unsuccessful ; and after an hour’s 
fightirja^ith anoth^ regiment, which 
constituted the internal guard of the 
j[)alacc, the generals Leon and Con- 
cha, the leaders of the conspiracy, 
fled. This was on the niglit of Oc- 
tober the 7th. I'he regent, so soon 
as he could muster troops on which 
he could rely, marched northwards 
to punish the author of the revolt ; 
who, although Estella had fallen to 
him, evacuatcil that place and Pam- 
yielumi, on finding the army faithful 
to liis opponent, and escaped into 
France. Esjiartero hereupon ordered 
the destruction of all forts and castles 
in Biscay and Navarre within fifteen 
days ; a measure considered to put 
an end for ever to the pending ques- 
tion in the Cortes of the fueros^ and 
therefore most certain to create a 
powerful opposition to the aspiring 
general. General Diego Leoti was 
captured, carried to Madrid, and 
tlierc shot, October 15 ; and general 
Quiroga Frias was in the same man- 
ner executed, November 2. After 
tli^se acts of severity, Espartero sud- 
denly began a system of rewards and 
conciliation, even creating one of his 
inost violent opponents (a Barcelona 
butcher) a field-marshal. To catch 
the clergy, when he had been in- 
formed that one of his regiments had 


followed some insurgents to a church 
where they had sought refuge, and, 
not contented with expelling the 
party, had wantonly polluted the 
altar, and contemptuously treated 
the holy elements, he ordered the 
general in command of the distria 
to disarm and lead out the offending 
soldiery to an appointed place, and 
there, having decimated them by 
ot, to shoot every tenth man — a 
command which was rigorously car- 
ried into execution. • 

No very important national event 
occurred after the suppression of 
O’Donncirs rebellion until Januai% 
1842 ; when the republican proceed- 
ings of the regent having begun to 
excite the proper vigilance of the 
continental sovereigns, king Louis 
Philippe, of France, gave special or- 
ders to his minister at Madrid, M. de 
Salvandy, to watch, and if possible 
to control them. In this spirit, M. 
de Salvandy was instructed *to pre- 
sent his credentials to the queen 
only, but in the presence of the 
regent. Espartero, and indeed the 
Cortes, objected ; and though Mr* 
Aston, the English resident, pro- 
posed, as an amicable compromise, 
that such credentials should be pre- 
sented to the regent in the presence 
of the queen, and be by him instantly 
handed to lier majesty, even that 
course was refused by Espartero. 
M. de Salvandy, thereupon, scarcely 
waiting to pack up, quitted Madrid 
for Paris; and certainly, where the 
right of property is ’ in one (the 
queen, a minor), and the authority 
of tlie right of acting in administra- 
tion of it in another (the regent), 
the Roman law, which is still in 
force In diplomatic relations, is clearly 
in favour of Mr. Aston’s view of this 
very silly question. 

The year 1842 was a comparatively 
quiet one for Spain ;.and it was very 
confidently rumoured that the Eu- 
ropean courts were contriving a re- 
conciliation of the regal houses, by 
proposing an union between the son 
of Don Carlos and the young queen, 
his cousin. In November oi that 
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year political disturbances began again 
in the province of Catalonia, occa- 
sioned by an act of Cortes (promoted 
by the regent in his desire to abolish 
all fueros), which enforced the re- 
cruitment system upon the Catalans ; 
who, from being greatly employed in 
cotton manufactures, had ever en- 
joyed exemption from serving in any 
other military capacity than as na- 
tional guards, or militia. The out- 
break occurred in tlie following man- 
ner : 

On the morning of the 1 2th of 
November, the political chief of Jlar- 
ctrlona, don Juan Gutierez, was seen 
to leave his owm house, followed by 
a company of soldiers, and a picket 
of cavalry. Tliis formidable escort 
in attendance on the principal au- 
thority of such a city as Barcelona, 
attracted, as may be* supposed, uni- 
versal attention ; and from every 
street through which he passed, he 
was follow^ed by crow’ds of both the 
idle and the industrious. lie stopped 
first at a house where one of the 
chief editors of the " llepuhlicano’ 
newspaper was known to reside ; 
him he arrested and delivered over 
as a prisoner to the troops. Thence 
he proceeded to the residences of tlie 
others, who were known to be in 
connexion with the same journal. 
These circumstances excited much at- 
tention and some alarm amongst tlie 
crowd who were about him. Parties 
were sent to different (juarters of the 
city, particularly to tliose localities 
where the operatives and the young 
men employed as clerks in com- 
mercial houses were known to re- 
side, and of whose political opinions 
the ‘ Republicano" was the known 
organ. Certain obscure individuals, 
also, not recognised as having any 
ostensible means of living, were ob- 
served to be most active and ener- 
|;etic in creating anarchy, and inflam- 
ing the popular mina against the 
principal magistrates of the place. 
The accounts spread abroad by such 
messengers did not, us may bi? sup- 
posed, lose any thing on the way. On 
the contrary, they were exaggerated 


considerably, and it was stated that 
the political chief, at the head of 
more than half the garrison of Bar- 
celona, was breaking into the houses 
of the peaceful and defenceless citi- 
zens. In a few moments all was 
confusion ; and an outbreak would, 
in all probability, have immediately 
taken place, were it not for the ar- 
rival of the principal officers of the 
National Guard, w'ho succeeded in 
restoring temporary tranquillity, by 
the assurance that they would pro- 
cure from the political chief the 
release of tliose who had been ar- 
rested. 

Tliat functionary had, in the mean 
time, retired with his prisoners. The 
officers of the National Guard wait- 
ed on him, and reipjested that they 
might be placed at liberty, represent- 
ing to him, at the same time, the nn- 
cpiiet state of the j)iiblic niinicvi The 
political chief replied that " those 
whom he had arrested had violated 
tlie laws which it wus his duty to up- 
hold, and that this duty be would 
perforin at any cost. He refused to 
comply witli tlieir prayer. They re- 
tired, but did not immediately an- 
nounce to the [mblic the result of 
their mission. The whole of that 
day the ])opulace were in a troubled 
and restless state ; but no overt act of 
violence was as yet committed. In 
the course of the afternoon, finding 
that the political chief did not, of 
his own accord, as it was expected ho 
would have done, place his prisoners 
at liberty, a commission, composed 
of some of the principal amongst the 
republican party, chiefly young men 
engage^d in commerce, again waited 
on him, and intreated him to comply 
witli their request. He not only re- 
fused, but ordered the commissioners 
themselves to be arrested on the 
spot. The news of this last act spread 
about the city at once, and forw^pd 
the subject of violent discussion in 
the ca$s and other places of public 
resort ; and on the -following day se- 
rious symptoms of movement began 
to manifest themselves. Crowds 
were gathering in the .squares of the 
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Consiitorial-house, and in that of 
San Jayme; and from the expres- 
sions, gestures, and actions of the 
parties forming them, it was evident 
that a storm was approaching. The 
political chief anticipating, no doubt, 
such a result, had already taken his 
precautions. A large body of troops, 
of all arms, had, since the previous 
day, taken up a position, by his or- 
ders, in the Kambla. Tliey were 
under arms, and were ready to act at 
a moment’s notice. The first duty 
which they were called on to fulfil 
was that of dispersing the multitude 
collected in the squares alluded to. 
They fixed bayonets, and proceeded 
to the evacuation of the square, and 
the occm)ation of the Consistorial- 
hoiisc. The national guards, to whom 
the custody of these edifices is in- 
trusted (and who were, almost to a 
man. Awofkmcn of the cottoii-fac- 
tori<il5in BarceloMa), rushed to their 
arms, and not only refused admittance 
to the troops, but repulsed them 
with violence, and drove them back 
to their original position in the 
llambla. 

About the sfime time, or perhaps 
something later in the Aiy, a dispute 
took place between some peasants 
and operatives on one side, in all 
about thirty-five in number, and the 
guard of one of the gates of tlic city 
called the Puerta del Angel, on the 
i»ther. This dispute had nothing of 
a political tendency, being, in fact, 
simply a squabble arising from the 
operatives being charged with not 
having paid tlic dues of a cask of 
wine they were rolling in at a gate 
of the city ; yet it was ma<le use of 
by the disturbers already mentioned, 
and was sufficient to inflame still 
more the angry feeling which at that 
moment subsisted between the mili- 
tary and civilians. On the morning 
of the 14th matters came to an issue. 
Tlic crowds in the Plaza San Jayme 
were so numerous and so tumultuous, 
that it became absolutely necessary 
to dislocfge them. The advance was 
sounded ; orders were given ; and 
the troops proceeded au pas de charge 


against the mob. The national 
guards were prepared for battle, shots 
were fired, and the combat soon be- 
came general. The military, though 
greatly outnumbered, fought with 
much steadiness and bravery, and 
there is little or no doubt that the 
victory would have remained with 
them, had it not been for some acts of 
pillage which in the mean time took 
place. Three houses belonging to the 
principal goldsmiths in the Calle Pla- 
teria were broken into and plun- 
dered : it went about that Zurbano 
had given orders to bis soldiers to do 
so. Whether that general were justly 
or unjustly accused, the tidings ^of 
this act of violence went like light- 
ning through the streets, and the 
feelings of the populace were lashed 
into the highest pitch of fury. Every 
man turned out, and prepjired liim- 
sclf to defend his house and family 
against militaiy lawlessness. In less 
tlian three quarters of an hour, the 
entire city was put into such a state 
of defence, that each street became a , 
fortress \ every window, every bal- 
cony became a bulwark and, as the 
military passed beneath, tables, beds, 
chests, benches, tiles, stones, hot wa- 
ter, boiling oil, molten lead, were 
showered down upon them. Every 
article of furniture, the most pre- 
cious as well as the most worthless, 
which could aiuse death or inflict 
injury, was flung down on the de- 
fenceless head of the unhappy sol- 
dier, The very children crawled 
along the house-tops for the purpose 
of stripping the tiles and chimneys, 
to keep up the stipply of missiles. 
When every article was exhausted in 
the work of death, the women flung 
the the earthen pot in which 

the afternoon meal is cooked, with 
its contents of lard, cabbage, gar- 
banzos, and soup, scalding hot, into 
the faces and eyes of the offieWs. 

Whilst this fierce warfare was going 
on, orders were given that the 
drum should beat through the 
streets, to call the entire force of the 
national guards to arms. Th^ at 
once responded to ^ the call. They 
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rushed to their barracks ; from this 
position they opened a deadly fire on 
the troops, who, notwithstanding the 
resistance they met with, were gain- 
ing ground, and gradually approach- 
ing the Plaza ^n Jay me. Tliey 
w^ould, beyond any doubt, have taken 
pbssession of this important position 
in a short time, had not an operative, 
named ManfalJa, rushed to the cathe- 
dral, mounted to the loftiest turret, 
and then commenced ringing the 
sonmten a rebate — the tocsin, tlie alarm 
bell which rouses all to arms. It is 
necessary to have spent some time 
amongst the mountains of Catalonia, 
ari8 to be conversant wMth the habits 
and usages of tlie wild people who 
inhabit them, in order to appreciate 
the efiect produced wlien this dread- 
ful summons is heard.' There is a 
sort of superstitious awe mingled with 
the feeling whicii its sound calls into 
existence ; and the Catalan who 
w'ould remain by his hill-side un- 
moved by ‘its echoes, would be ac- 
, cursed in liimself and his posterity. 
The fiery cross, in days of }'ore, 
speeding on its fierce and flarning 
course, never called the Highlands of 
Scotland into wilder life and tumult 
than the somaicn a rebaio the moun- 
tains and fastnesses of Catalonia. It 
is believed to be the voice of God 
himself which awakens the Catalan, 
and summons him to the defence of 
his ftieros, and his customs, and the 
ashes of his fathei's. The combat 
deepened in ferocity and in bloodsiicd 
the moment the roar of that ‘awful 
heir opened from the cathedral. The 
battle was fought with the utmost 
desperation, until the soldiers, seeing 
their best and bravest officers lying 
dead or dying in tlie streets, began 
to commence retiring along the Gam- 
bia, towards the citadel, and in the 
direction of the sea-wall. While in 
the act of retreating by this point, 
they unfortunately, through haste or 
imprudence, formed a dense mass, 
and thereby presented a mark to the 
enemy, of which they were wot slow 
to take advantage. The first batta- 
lion of national^ guards, whose bar- 


racks are close to the wall, lifted their 

E ieces as one man, and threw a vol- 
!y into the thick of the fugitives. 
More than 600 bullets carried death 
and destruction amongst them. Tliis 
was the lost attempt at serious re- 
sistance on the part of the mili- 

taiT. 

The captain-general Van Halen, 
perceiving the state of affairs, now 
thought proper to retire into tlie cita- 
del with the troops, whence he can- 
nonaded and bombarded the city. 
He was, however, at length attacked 
in this stronghold by the people and 
the nationals, .-uid with such vast 
effect, tliat he had to make Ins re- 
treat at half-past two o’clock in the 
morning of the 16th, by a particular 
outlet, no doubt intended for so sad 
a purpose, and called the Puerta del 
Socorro. The insurgents remained 
complete masters of the toVn^before 
day dawned, and of the trooflitlmt 
as yet remained in it. In the interest 
of truth it must be told, that they did 
not abuse their victory by any ill- 
treatment of their prisoners. The 
soldiers and officers who had been 
unable to effect theit tetreat, were 
those who occupied the barracks, 
called, from its vicinity to the uni- 
versity, the Qiiartcl dc los iLstudios, 
and the fort of Atarrazanas. Seeing 
themselves thus isolated, and com- 
pletely cut off from their compa- 
nions, they were forced to capitulutc. 
The officer commanding them, and 
who signed the capitulation, was bri- 
gadier de Castro. On the troops who 
thus remained, the most friendly at- 
tentions were lavished. Their neces- 
sities, which were great, for they had 
scarcely eaten, drunk, or slept for 
the two previous days, were supplied 
in abundance. Money was also is- 
sued to them. The officers were re- 
galed at die caffs and hotels in the 
most sumptuous manner by the 
fiercest of the young republicans. * 
A supreme popular oirectivc junta 
of nine 'members was immediately 
formed after this victory. * It was 
composed almost entirely of young 
men of republican principles, and at 
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the head was one Garcy, a manufac- 
turer ; and they proceeded to discuss 
plans for the establisiiment of order 
and tranquillity in the city, which 
had been entirely left without any 
governing authority, — the political 
chief having retired to take measures 
of defence with (he force under 
Van Ualeii, which was blockading 
the ci^ from San Felix.^ Various 
flags or truce were sent, and several 
interviews were held with the general 
by commissioners from the insurgents, 
in order to restore tranquillity ; and 
Van Halen pledged himself, in case 
he was not attacked, not to inflict 
any unnecessary injury on the place, — 
at least, until Uirther notice. Up to 
this period about 1000 were the 
killed and wounded on the part of 
the military, and i>00 on that of the 
civilians and national guard. 

Esn^tefo, the regent, with his 
cscorimnd three battalions of regular 
troops set out from Madrid on the 
1 7th, to subjugate the insurgents. 
In his progress eastward, lie was 
everywhere received in the towns 
witli acclamation ; and on arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, 
on the 28th, he would not enter the 
city, but 'took up his head-quarters 
at Sarrio. A deputation from the 
junta waited upon him the same 
evening: and on being introduced 
by Rodil, the war-minister, to the re- 
gent, the party demanded as condi- 
tions of* capitulation, that the garri- 
son to be introduced into the city 
should be composed of other regi- 
ments than those which had been en- 
piged against the people, that the 
institution of the national guard 
should not be interfered with, that 
the political chief and others should 
he removed, that a guarantee should 
be given in iavour of the cotton ma- 
nufacturers, the restraints upon whom 
were the principal cause of the <fis- 
eontent in Catalonia, and of the 
rising of Barcelona; and, finally, that 
no person should be prosecuted for 
the present (^tneute. The regent 
listened with patience and attention, 
and replied witH calmness, and in 


moderate language ; but he granted 
none of the* conditions. He stated 
that the law, of which he saw himself 
the defender, admits of no treaty 
with illegality and revolt; that the 
battalions of factious operatives must 
immediately lay down their arms, and 
that the national guard must eva- 
cuate the citadel and forts ; that it 
was for the guilty to save themselves, 
if they could, from the sword of jus- 
tice, and not for him to guarantee 
their safety ; that no one had a right 
to dictate to the government the 
clioice or exclusion of public func- 
tionaries and generals : that, in fine, 
witli respect to the manufacturers, 
the Cortes deliberates upon the inte- 
rests whicli concern them, and that 
he himself would consider what was 
best for Catalonia. He terminated 
his speech with a threat to bombard 
the city. 

On the evening before the arrival 
of the regent, a mere common occur- 
rence caused much irritation among 
the people, and furnished the repub- 
licans with a plea for exciting the 
passions of the lower orders. This 
was the sudden sailing into the har- 
bour of the British ship of war, the 
Formidable ; and it was alleged that 
she had come with Congreve rockets, 
to destroy the city and its manufac- 
tures. When this colossus, however, 
was shortly seen imbedded on a sand- 
bank, the imprecations which had 
greeted her in-coming were changed 
into exclamations of joy. Thanks 
to the English whig ministry of ten 
years, for having caused the very ra- 
dicals of Spain to loathe the British 
name ! Evans*s legion is now a by- 
word in the Peninsula; and its ill 
success has left an ugly impression 
upob Spanish minds, which it will 
take a century of peace to erase. 

Although the junta displayed an 
inclination to makQ terms with the 
regent, the circums^ce of the mem- 
bers which composed it having been 
received graciously on board the 
Frencli ships in the harbour by the 
consul of that nation, M. Lesseps, 
and then allowed to return to the 
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cit}r, prevented all thought of an 
amicable adjustment on the part of 
his highness. A certain number of 
the disaffected also intrenched them- 
selves with provisions and arms in 
the fort Pio, declaring they would 
resist to the last extremity ; and this 
audacity, combined with the leaning 
to the insurgents on the part of M . Les- 
seps^determined Espartero to demand 
a surrender of the city ‘ at discretion,* 
— notwithstanding an application to 
him from all the Euro]>ean consuls at 
Barcelona, that he would not com- 
mence bombarding, and thus accom- 
plish the common destruction of Spa- 
nish and foreign mcrclmndise there 
most extensively accumulated in the 
warehouses. After issuing 'a procla- 
mation to this effect, the regent re- 
fused to receive the bishop of Barce- 
lona and cura of San Pablo, as depu- 
ties of the people j and when those 
venerable persons had returned 
thus repulsed, the ‘somaten* was 
again sounded, to announce to 
all Catalonia,’ that tlie Barcelonese 
would, rather than give themselves 
up to be shot like dogs, prefer meet- 
ing the fate of men in battle, with 
arms in their hands. ‘ He who is not 
a Catalan, has no notion of the effect 
produced, (writes a recent visiter,) 
when that terrible signal of a gene- 
ral rising rings out its fonnidable 
summons. It speeds like the fiery 
cross of former days did among the 
Highlands of Scotland, and calls on 
all to arouse, as one man, in defence 
of their hearths, their wives, and their 
children. Whatever the divisions of 
party in Catalonia, that which first 
rings the somaten acquires a vast 
advantage. With the rapidity of the 
telegraph, the sound of the bells in 
the first church is taken up by those 
in the one nearest, and thence by the 
next, until the signal is carried over 
every mountain, and into every val- 
ley.’ Shortly after the last desperate 
decision had been ai*ted on, a party of 
the national guard made a sortie, and 
had the boldness to attack a part of 
the escort of the regent between San 
Pablo and Barceloz^ ; and the regent 


instantly ( 1 1 o’clock on the morning 
of December 3), commenced bom- 
barding. Until two on the following 
morning the attack continued ; dur- 
ing which period 817 projectiles were 
thrown in with dreadful effect. ‘ The 
aspect of the place early on the 4th,’ 
writes an eyewitness, * was of the most 
melancholy kind. The pavement torn 
up in the streets for the purpose of 
forming barricades ; the woollen and 
cotton^goods taken from the ware- 
houses of merchants, and heaped up 
in piles to deaden the effect of the 
shot and shells ; beds, mattresses, and 
every description of household furni- 
ture, were employed to form some shel- 
ter against those terrible missiles. The 
houses of a square whereon the mu- 
nicipality stands, were particularly 
damaged; and fires had broken out 
in different quarters, which in all pro- 
bability would extend theiir r^ages.’ 

The regent stayed the bo^^bard- 
ment on the morning of the 4th ; a 
course prompted to a considerable 
degree by the pouring in of militia 
from towns many leagues distant. 
Tlie somaten had brought them to 
the relief of Barcelona. ; and it was 
now resolved to accept the conditions 
originally proposed by th(‘ insur- 
gents. These conditions secured the 
lives and property of the citizens ; 
and gt midday of the 4tb, tlie troops 
of Espartero, without himself, enter- 
ed Barcelona, and took possession of 
the citadel and other strong posi- 
tions. The extreme radicals, having 
now accused the national guard of 
betraying their interests, fell upon 
that militia body ; and it M'as requi- 
site for the regular troops to drive off 
or seize some of the rabble. Order 
was no sooner restored, than a bando, 
or proclamation, was issued by Van 
Ilalen, commanding the leaders of 
thjp revolutionary junta to be deli- 
vered up for trial by the political 
chief or oy court-martial, as they wer6 
respectively civil or militaiy persons ; 
and the ‘edict having been complied 
with, thirteen of the junta and other 
chiefs of the insuirection were shot, 
seventy-four were condemned to ten 
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years' transportation, and 12,000,000 
reals (abautd 2,000/.) were to be paid 
to the crown by the civil authorities 
(a^^untamitnto) witiiin eight days, to 
compensate the loss of military viat^ 
rich The regent, when he saw quiet 
perfectly restored, returned with a 
mere escort to Madrid ; which capital 
he entered in a sort of triumph, Ja- 
nuary I, 1843. 

In thus concluding our sketch of 
Spanish annals, we may be allowed, 
in our historical character, to express 
a hope, tliat the rulers of that fine 
portion of Europe, for which, it has 
been justly said by a recent visiter, 

‘ nature and the Saracens liavc done 
every tiling, and the Spaniards no- 
thing,* now that they have a little 
respite from civil broils, will reflect 
to some purpose on the causes which 
liave contributed to bring Spain, once 
arnojgst the most enliglitened and 
powTful Christian states, down to 
the levid of the very weakest. If 
History be, as has been said, only 
‘ Exfierience teaching by examples,’ 
surely the Spanish people have had 
examples sufficient, and frequent, 
and terrible befoie them, whence to 
draw w i^lom against the fiiturc ; and 
although their country has been for 
centuries depressed, more through 
tlic indolence and inactivity of its in- j 
habitants, than through any fault of I 
its rulers, it has natural resources 
which, with a very brief steady atten- 
tion of governors and governed to 
tlicir own and its real interests, will 
enable it to rise Pheenix-liko from 
its ashes, to * power solid as sublime.’ 
Th(' rogent-duke is of small stature, 
and naturally of a delicate constitu- 
tion, having been all his life affected 
with hsemoptysis, or a spitting of 
blood. 

The Sikhs undeu Kckruck, Nao 
Nehal,andShere SiNOH.— K uri^uck 
S iNfjif, though regarded as of weak 
' intellecU, was elected to the musnud 
as the successor of his father, Rnn- 
jeet, 15 June, 1839; but he was 
scarcely seate’d on the throne, when 
an insurrection Jjcgan in Lahore, hav- 
ing for its object to supplant Kur- 


ruck by his own son, Nao Nehal, a 
fierce and dissolute youth, who had 
some share in the conspiracy, and 
took advantage of it to rule in his fa- 
ther’s name.' Indeed, as Kurruck died 
suddenly, ‘ of fever,* November 5, 
1840, it was currently reported that 
the unprincipled Nao Nehal had poi- 
soned his parent, to obtain sole power. 
On his accession, Nao Nehal Singh 
made a treaty with the Nepaiil chiefs 
against the llritish ; and lord Auck- 
land, the Indian governor-general, 
ordered 20,000 men towards the Sut- 
lej, to meet the coming storm. The 
march of this force, however, was 
stayed by a most singular event-*no 
less an one than the death of Nao 
Nehal Singh. While proceeding to 
the river Ravec to make his ablu- 
tions, on his return from the funeral- 
obsequies of his father— that father 
whom it was thought he had murder- 
ed— a beam fell from a lofty archway 
under which he was passing, and 
killed him on the spot I This was on 
the day after Kurruck’s decease ; and 
Nao Nehal’s party instantly declared^, 
the throne vacant, until his widowed 
sultana, the Ranee Chund Knar, 
should give birth to a posthumous 
child. This, however, proved a trick 
of the faction of the queen-mother to 
gain time, as the sultana was a simply 
betrothed little matron of seven ycard^^- 
old ; and Shere Singh, a natural son 
of llunject, raised an armed force to 
eject her. The city of liahore fell 
to his troops, accordingly, January 16, 
1841 ; and he was soon after acknow- 
ledged sovereign, by the titles of Raj 
Kunwur Shore Singh, rajah of the Puu- 
jaub, and king of Lahore. Shere Singh 
had been governor of Cachemirc un- 
der his father ; but he had managed 
his province so ill, and displayed such 
rebellious notions, that the mahara- 
jah (mighty prince) recalled him in 
disgrace, and till Runjeet's death he 
had lived in obscurity. As the party 
of the Ranee wa^ still powerful 
(30,000 men being in arms in the 
Punjaub, under diffenent chiefs), 
Shere Singh be^n his rule by an 
adherence to .his father’s policy. 
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namely, that of maintaining a strict 
alliance with the British* Often had 
Runject been taunted by his officers 
for his attachment to the Anglo-In- 
dians ; and he as constantly put down 
all opposition by firmly declaring, 
‘ that the British wen? tlie only fo- 
reigners who kept their word — and 
that their faith in treaties would ever 
make them powerful* lie even 
laughed outright, when it was once 
proposed to him in durbar (council), 
to keep troops on our frontier, be- 
cause his treasure-fort was on that 
side ; and no bait of gold on the part 
of the native princes, avaricious as 
Rmijeet was known to be, could 
ever tempt him to unite with them 
against the British. In pursuance, 
therefore, of his parent's views, Shere 
Singh readily assisted the Anglo-In- 
dians, when solicited to co-operate 
witli them during their occupation of 
Kaubiil ; and, after the disasters and 
massacres there, he most ably aided 
in the second invasion of Afghanis- 
tan, 1842, especially in carrying the 
/dangerous passes between norlliern 
India and Jellalabad, and in thus con- 
veying relief to the beleaguered gene- 
ral Sale. In June, 1842, the slaves 
of the queen-mother (the mother of 
Nao Nehal Singh) fell upon and as- 
sassinated her ; a catastrophe which, 
however induced, terminated tl\c par- 
ty of the Ranee, and made Shere 
Singh’s path more clear of opposi- 
tion. In fact, that bravo scion of 
Runjeet’s liouse may now he regarded 
as undisputed ‘ maharajaii and it is 
most probable tliat, should the perfi- 
dious and furious Ukhbar Khan lead 
the Afglian tribes, as he has threat- 
eru?d, to Lahore, to inflict punish- 
nishment on the Sikh nation for its 
aid of the British in the late w^ar, {lie 
Anglo-Indian government will be as 
prompt to succour Shere Singh, as 
Shere Singli was to aid and carry out 
the designs of the .Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment. 

Kaubul uno£b Dost Mohammed 

CONTINUED, AND UNDER ShUJAH-OL- 

Mulk restored. — We' continue owr 
histoiy of the Afghan people, from 


[modern 

p. 321 of the present volume. The 
influence and abilities c*f Dost Mo- 
hammed soon enabled him to bring 
into subjection the chic|uiins who 
had raised independent standards in 
Kandahar and Peshawur ; and he had 
contrived, by the close of the year 
1837 (having been then sole amir for 
thirteen years), to bring under his 
rule tlie wliolc state of Ahmed, save 
what the Sikhs had captured, and the 
districts of Herat and Balkh before 
named. In 1838, the Anglo-Indian 
government commenced paying an 
attention to Kaubul aflairs ; a course 
which was eventually, however, to 
bring terrible calamities upon the 
British nation. I'he siege of Herat 
(see Perxia under Mohammed Alirzu) 
had no sooner been raised in that 
year, than lord Auckland, the gover- 
nor-gcneml of the British territories 
in Hindustan, came to the dccrini- 
nation of dethroning Dost 
ined, and of restoring Shah Shiijah- 
ol-M ulk, after an exile from his coun- 
try of thirty years. The plea for 
this proceeding was, that tlie suc- 
cess of the English in compelling the 
Persians to leave Herat, had not, as 
had been anticipated, restored British 
influence at the court of Teheran ; 
and the placing of Kaubul, therefore, 
under one on whoso fidelity tliey 
could rely, a confidence they con- 
sidered they could not sjifely repose 
in the Dost, appeared to th<» Anglo- 
Indian governor and his council the 
only diancc left of strengthening the 
barrier between Russia and tlie Bri- 
tish settlements in India— it having 
long been the fashion (simply, w'c 
firmly believe, through the sugges- 
tions of English newspaper editors, 
whose infliieucc over the public 
mind is more universal and power- 
ful than is commonly sui>posed) to 
think the czars had an eye upon Hin- 
dustan. 

In thus decidihg on givini; its aid ^ 
towards what was supposed w'ould 
be a strengthening of the ^fghan 
power under the old dynasty, with a 
view to make it capable of resisting 
Persia, the Anglo-Indian government 
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acted upon the presumption that the 
Russians had encouraged the seizure 
of Ilcrat l)^thc Persians (who had 
in view, in that enterprise, the reco- 
vcKy of their ancient province of 
Kliorasan, of which Herat is the ca- 
])itai), merely that their own road 
nii»;ht be tlirown open, through the 
dominions of an ally entirely in their 
power, to Hindustan. ‘Could the 
emperor Nicolas once disnlinr his 
ensigns on the ramparts of ilcrat,’ 
argued the ‘newspaper’ suspcctors 
of Muscovite integrity, ‘he might in- 
scribe over its portals, ‘ The road to 
Hindustan,’ as confidently as his 
grandmother, Catherine II., had 
placed the vaunting announcement, 

‘ Tins is the way from Moscow to 
J3yzantium,’ over the southern gate 
of Kherson. It is in truth the road 
which has been followed by every 
invader India on the Asiatic side, 
fromi^lexander to Nadir Sliah. 
J-'rorif Asterahad, on the Caspian (the 
exclusive navigation of which was 
yielded by Persia to Russia, 1828), 
io Herat, if the Persian territory be 
open, is a direct road of 450 English 
miles, intcrrup.ted by no natural ob- 
stacle, after the mountains of Mazan- 
d(Tati arc •crossed at the commence- 
ment of the march. From Herat to 
Kandahar is 200 miles, through a 
country unincumbered by mountains, 
along the valleys of the Furrahrood 
and Helmuiid rivers; thence, by 
(ihuzni, to Kaubul, 230, the most 
mountainous portion of the way; 
from Kaubul to Attock, on the In- 
dus, 180 ; thence, through the Pun- 
jauh, crossing three of its five rivers 
(whence its name), 180 more to La- 
hore, the Sikh capital; and from 
Lahore to Delhi, during which last 
division of the journey the two re- 
maining rivers of the Punjaub have 
to he crossed, 270 miles. The total 
distance from the Russian town *of 
Asterahad to the capital of one of 
England’s tributary princes in Hin- 
dustan, is thus 1000 miles. 

The ^vernQr-general Aiickland’s 
decision being made, a competent 
lorce of British Iroops, sepoys, and 


Sikhs, the last-named led on by their 
maharajah, Runjeet Singh, in person, 
marched, under the chief command 
of sir John Keane, from Hindustan 
into the Afghan country, and ar- 
rived before Ghuzni, the ancient ca- 
pital of the conqueror Mahmud, and 
the strongest fortress of Modern Asia, 
on the 21st of July, 1839. No ofi- 
stacle had been opposed to the march 
of the invading army ; and it w^as 
almost doubtful whether the proper 
arrangements had been made at this 
formidable citadel, to insure its de- 
fence. Upon nearing the walls, how- 
ever, a spirited cannonading began 
upon the advanced portion of tjje 
combined troops; but the shells of 
tlic invaders compelled the Ghuzne- 
vidcs for the present to silence, and 
the British, as each battalion arrived, 
went into bivouac, and obtained some 
hours* very necessary refreshment of 
sleep. At daybreak, on the 22d, a 
close reconnaissance of the place was 
effected ; and as the greaf gate was 
accessible, it was determined to un- 
dermine and blow it up. This ser- 
vice was effected by the Bombay 
engineers ; and an ingress into the 
city being thus obtained, a very san- 
guinary conflict commenced. The 
Afghan defenders, however, were at 
length overpowered; and, in two 
hours from the moment of the gate’s 
destruction, the great fortress, thougli 
possessing a garrison of 3500 men, 
commanded by Mohammed Ilyder, 
a .son of the Dost, capitulated. Guns, 
ammunition, and stores in abund- 
ance, together with the governor and 
his whole zenana (harem), fell into 
the hands of the British ; and after 
insuring the acceptance of Shah Shu- 
jah by the citizens, sir John, leaving 
a competent force in the citadel, 
commenced his march on the 30th 
upon Kaubul. 

On the approach towards that 
capital, August 6th, it was found that 
Dost Mohammed, resolved on risking 
a pitched battle, had drawn up his 
army in an advantageous position, to 
await the arrival of his enemy. The 
British, however, were scarcely in 
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sight, when the bulk of his troops 
laid down their arms, and joined 
them ; and the Dost, seeing the ruin 
of his cause, took precipitately to 
fliglu in the direction of Bamian, 
accompanied by his body-guard or 
staff. On the 7th, therefore, sir John 
Keane en tered Kaubul witiiout op- 
position, accompanied by Sliujah-ol- 
Mulk ; and when the shah appeared 
once more safely seated on his throne, 
the Britisli general went in search of 
the numerous Bariikzye chieftains, 
friends and functionaries of the Dost, 
and compelled them to relinquisli 
their usurped authority. Tine grand 
to{al of British and Sikhs, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, in the affair 
of Ghuzni, was under 200, officei*s 
and men. Sir John, when the intel- 
ligence of his success had arrived in 
England, was created a British peer, 
by tlie title of Baron Keane ; lord 
Auckland being, at the same time, 
raised to tlie dignity of an carl. 

The Dost, though deprived of his 
usiirped throne, was soon enabled to 
appear iri arras for its recovery. The 
mountain tribes of Kaubul live en- 
tirely by plundering the parties tra- 
velling along the valleys ; and being 
in the constant exercise of the rifle 
and musket, they make the most 
active and effective guerilla troops 
in the world. With 7000 of these 
hill-men, the Dost suddenly began 
skirmishing with the British in the 
autumn of 1840; but though he 
hoped to regain all by tliis species of 
warfare, he was at length forced to 
give his enemies battle at Purwan, 
north of the city of Kaubul, on No- 
vember the 2nd. Tlie result was most 
disastrous to his troops, whom the 
combined British and Siklis beat at 
all points ; and the Dost was once 
more compelled to fly into the Ko- 
histan country. Thither the gallant 
sir Robert Sale pursued him, dnd, 
after numerous stormings and ca|>- 
tures, forced l^mdo think of. yielding 
to the British. So hopeless, indeed, 
did Moliammed now nnd his cause, 
that he soon after came with a small 
escort to Kaubul, and surrendered 


himself, attendants, and zenana, to sir 
William Macnaghten, the English 
envoy. Thus, after twd years of ne- 
gotiation and fight, the Anglo-Indian 
government establislied its point ; mid 
Slihjah-ol-Mulk became once more 
undisputed possessor of the throne 
of his ancestor Ahmed. 

It must be confessed that Shah 
Shujah, although restored against the 
wishes of the main body of the Af- 
ghans, who were especially indignant 
at the interference of the ‘ Feringhecs’ 
with their affairs, and at the presence 
of a large overawing ‘ Fcringhce’ 
iirmy, began witli legislating wisely 
for his own future security, and his 
people’s welfare. IJis first labour 
was to reconcile the jarring cliiefs to 
himself and each other ; and lie made 
some very judicious appointments to 
offices, witFi that important object in 
view. But his task was one of ex- 
treme difficulty, filled as the ^^jintry 
was with conflicting tribes, all' now 
equal in pov/er, and disinclined more 
tlian ever to yield submission to one 
common ruler. Tlie labour of tlie 
British on the occasion was great, to 
reconcile some parties, and to beat 
others into obedience ; and it could 
alone have been attempted on the 
ground of the supposed value of 
Kaubul, as a barrier against Persia, 
and her ally Russia, if preserved en- 
tire. Such a view might have been 
judicious, taken at the period of Sliah 
Shujah’s dethronement ; but the Af- 
glians, having bad time to .restore 
their tribal system, were gradually 
settling into as many petty states «as 
they had tribes. So might they soon 
have become a far securer barrier be- 
tween Persia and India, tlian any 
one semi-barbaric power, liable to be 
brought over in a mass to Pei’siaii 
interests, can prove. The wildest 
mountain-tribes (called collectively 
Oolooa) liaving, at the dismember- 
ment of Kaubul by Runjeet Singly 
and the Barukzye tribe, established 
separate^ communities, the Ghilzies, 
and others, who had never settled in 
the plains, but liad been forced to 
become tributary to their brethren 
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who had so settled, now especially 
infested the restored shah, and his 
friends ftte*8fitish. They were, how- 
ever, easily defeated when trouble- 
some, until an act of extraordinary 
hazard on the part of sir William 
Maciiaghten, the before-mentioned 
British civil director of affairs in Kau- 
biil, occasioned a party of them to 
rise in rebellion on the morning of 
November i2nd, 1841. It had been 
found necessary to pay the tribe of 
(yhilzics an annual tribute or salary 
of 4000/, to keep open the mountain 
passes between the fortresses of Kau- 
bul and Jellalabad ; but, on a sud- 
den, sir William gave orders for dis- 
continuing the stipend, and he even 
authorized the destruction of a 
Gliilzie fort that, being in the said 
passes, might possibly be turned 
against the English troops. The se- 
verity exorcised by the commander 
of th^l^arty sent to perform this work 
' of demolition, is said to have been 
the proximate cause of the lirst out- 
break ; but the remote one was 
clearly the resolution to abolish the 
tribute. It was three weeks before 
November 2nd,jthat thcGhilzie chiefs 
had come to Kaubul to receive an 
instalment of the said pass-money, 
and had been boldly told it must 
cease. They stayed some days, en- 
deavouring to induce sir William to 
continue it ; but he resolutely refused 
to do so. On the last day of the 
chiefs* remaining in the city, a (^hiJzie 
boatman, a highly intelligent and 
sensible fellow, who had been hired 
by an English officer to take care of 
a beautiful little skiff he had on the 
river, came hastily to his master in 
the cantonments, saying he hoped 
the tribute would not be withheld, 
as he had just heard the principal 
Ghilzie chief, Mohammed Khan, 
make a vow, * that if he did not get 
the money before the sun had sunk 
beneath the crest of the mountains 
of the west, he and las whole tribe 
would rise in terrible vengeance 
against «4he whole race Pering- 
hces.’ The same man assured the 
officer that Molmmmed Khan had 


even gone down on his knees to sir 
VVilliam, intreating him to revoke 
his determination,* and warning him 
of the active hostility it would create 
among his people •, but that it was of 
no avail. The result of sir William*s 
misguided and blindfold policy aw- 
fully corresponded to the threat of 
the Ghilzie chieftain ; nevertheless 
the outbreak seems to have been 
wliolly unexpected. It began in 
Kaubul itself; where a murferous 
attack was made on a party of Eng- 
lish officers, who had been at durbar 
in the evening of Nov. 1st. Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, his brother, and 
lieutenant Broadfoot, were inassji- 
cred almost as soon as it was day- 
light on the 2nd ; all the city was in 
confusion ; the bazaars were then 
plundered, the treasury pillaged, 
and the houses of the British more 
especially ransacked. The English 
force being divided, part of them in 
cantonments five miles from the city, 
a portion in a town yet further oif, 
and a mere detachment being in 
Kaubul, no resistance of importance , 
could be made against the multitudi- 
nous insurgents for seventeen days; 
during which similar disturbances 
broke out in other towns. The cliief 
fortresses in Kaubul then held by 
the British, were Kaubul, Ghtizni, 
Jellalabad, and Kandahar. On the 
4th, Charekur, a small fortress north 
of Kaubul, was besieged, and a whole 
regiment of the shah’s cut to pieces ; 
and on the 5th, captain Woodburn, 
while proceeding from Ghuzni to 
Kaubul with 120 men, fell in with 
a large body of the insurgents, and 
the whole of the little band were 
massacred. General Sale, who had 
gone with a brigade just previously 
to the insurrection, to force the tribes 
to open, as heretofore, the Jellalabad 
passes, found the matter a most ardu- 
ous'one : he was compelled to fight 
his way to Gundamuck, along defiles 
where the mountaineers fir^ upon 
him from the heights in every direc- 
tion \ and after suffering a great loss 
of men, and himself getting wounded, 
he at length reached Jellalabad^ and 
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set about adding to its fortifications 
by a mud enceinte, and otherwise 
strengthening it to the best of his 
ability. 

But to return to Kaubul. Shah 
Shujah, at the outbreak of the in- 
surrection on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1st, escaped (or affected to do so} 
to the Balia Hissar, (literally high- 
castle^ as balcony means high^^roomi) 
a citadel on a hill to the eastward of 
the city, w-hence he sent his son to 
relieve* the British. On the 2d, sir 
William Macnaghten, then in the 
cantonment five miles from Kaiibiil, 
obtained the shah’s leave for shelling 
the town from the Balia Hissar; for 
which purpose, brigadier Shelton and 
captain Nicholl entered the fort with 
proper troops, and bt^gan bombarding. 
The infuriated populace of Kaubul 
hereon made an assault upon, and 
got possession of, the commissariat 
fort, lying ilhdefended at the north 
of the town ; and this proved the 
first dreadful blow to the English in 
the cantonment, who had at the time 
flour but for two days in their posses- 
sion. Another fort, in which some 
commissariat stores were kept, w^as 
also attacked ; and after a defence of 
three days by captain Mackenzie, and 
the loss of a few men. a panic seized 
the troops in the cantonment. This 
was no wonderful issue; since the 
soldiery, mostly sepoys, found them- 
selves, in the beginning of winter, 
(and that severe in Kaubul,) shut up 
in a valley 200 miles from the Indus, 
without sufficient clothing or food, 
and amid a fanatical Moslem popula- 
tion. According to the received ac- 
counts, sir William Macnaghten now 
proposed to general Elphinstorie 
(commander of the forces) the recal 
of tlie soldiers from the Balia Hissar, 
and urged a decided attack on the 
enemy; but the general, declaring 
that the troops were insufficient for 
such a proceeding, simply contended 
for some day^ with the enemy in 
skirmishes, and at length withdrew the 
party from the Balia Hissar, leaving 
Shah Shujah to his own resources. 
As notice was at this moment known 


to be received, bv the general, of suc- 
cour from Kanciahar, the rebels ap- 
peared disposed to negi/tiate for the 
withdrawal of the British troops ; but 
when it was soon after clear ^lat 
the Kandahar brigade had been driven 
back, and that no aid could be ex- 
pected from general Sale, then at 
Jellalabad, and not till then, sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten agreed to meet the 
insurgents on the subject of a treaty. 
The second and favourite son of Dost 
Mohammed, Mohammed Ukhbar 
Khan (more commonly but incor- 
rectly written Akhbar), wdio, since 
his father’s surrender, had remained 
in concealment beyond the confines 
of Afghanistan, now that the rising 
of the hill tribes, and of the Kaubul 
people generally had taken place, 
suddenly appeared at Kaubul, as the 
leader in any negotiations that might 
take place. After various, .parleys, a 
message w as, on December 22, l^ought 
to sir William at the cantonment frorn 
Ukhbar, requesting an interview witl» 
him on the following morning ; and 
sir William (to whom, in J840, Ukh- 
bar Khan’s father, the Dost, had sur- 
rendered), accompanied by captains 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, 
met the chieftain at a previously 
arranged spot, December 23. Sir 
William and Ukhbar had conversed 
together about five minutes, when a 
signal was given by the latter, who 
had laid an ambuscade for the envoy, 
and the three captains were seized, aiid 
forced to mount behind some Ghilzic 
chiefs. Sir William was instantly 
shot dead by Ukhbar Khan him- 
self; w'hilea Ghazee (a sect of reli- 
gious enthusiasts, descended from a 
remnant of the assassins of Casbin, 
as described in vol. i., p. 493, and 
who, if killed by those whom they 
seek, out of political or religious ha- 
tred, to immolate, are called ^ukdeest 
martyrs), on seeing captain Trevor 
slip from the horse on which he had 
been placed, hewed him down with hiS 
sabre, and killed him. Tim head of 
the envoy was then .cut off bv the 
brutal Ghazees, and the mouth being 
filled with a portion of his mutilated 
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body, it was decorated with the green 
specta|iIfpjKhicii sir William used to 
wear, 'apain^hat state placed in the 
Great Bazaar to be spit upon by the 
Md^hns. It was then paraded 
througli the streets, and was finally 
fixed upon the great gate of Kaubul. 
Capmins Lawrence and Mackenzie, 
who had not resisted, were eventually 
released, and returned to the canton- 
ment on December 28th. Major 
Pottinger, known for his defence of 
Herat, then took charge of the Bri- 
tish mission ; and the negotiations 
for the withdrawal of the troops were 
resumed. But to Ukhbar, as to all 
Easterns, the willingness to treat, 
after receiving such deep injuries, 
only proved the weakness of his op- 
ponents ; and, satisfied that he had 
them in his power, all the misfortunes 
oHiimsclf and his family were now, in 
.•th^triui sipirit of a Moslini, to be 
a\engttAii Doubtless, with the his- 
^>rionic Zanga, lie cried, ‘ Oh, Maho- 
met, be propitious on this important 
iiour, and give my famislicd soul re- 
venge !’ He dissembled, however, 
and agreed to a convention (whereby, 
on resigning thcir guns, magazines, 
and treasures — all save their mus- 
k(*ts, and a few cartridges — and giving 
hostages, the British were free to dc- 
})jirt unmolested to the frontier), 
wliich general Elphinstone and major 
Pottinger signed ; but which general 
Palmer, who still held Ghuzni, and 
general Sale, at Jcllalabad, refused 
to subscribe, when sent to tliem. 
Ukhhar, nevertheless, assented, with 
suspicious facility, to the departure 
of the soldiers of the cantonment to- 
wards Jcllalabad; and on January 
bth, 1842, they began their march. 
The schemes of Ukhbar then became 
evident : he had despatched emis- 
saries to the parts through which the 
unfortunate soldiery had to pass, call 7 
iiig on the people to rise en 
‘ iiVHi slay the infidels.’ • His call was 
not maefe in vain. The retreating 
army (which was dreadfully impeded 
by snow that lay four feet deep) was 
set upon by an overwhelming and 
murderous force of Ghilzics, and 


other mountain tribes ; TJklibar Khan 
himself appearing among tlicm at in- 
tervals, and aflecting to objurgalo 
with them on account of their vio- 
lence. He is indeed affirmed to 
have, on tltese occasions, first given 
out orders aloud to desist (so vocife- 
rously, that the British officers, who 
necossarity understood Persian, might 
hear him), in the Persian tongue, 
and then to have issued directions to 
the Afghans in Pushtu (the national 
language) ' to destroy the Kafirs, and 
not let a dog of tiiem escape.’ On 
entering the first narrow pass, the 
elephants and camels of the English, 
on being fired on from the heights, 
rushed til rough the troops to escape, 
overturning and trampling down 
every thing in their wav. In the 
coimision thus produced, the Afghans 
shot down the liarassed soldiery in 
heaps, obliging the survivors to sur-' 
render a fresh portion of officers as 
hostages at every station, to save 
an universal carnage. It ’especi- 
ally in the pass of Jugdulluk, that 
this harass, massacre, and slaughter, 
took place. At the celebrated pass 
called * The Khyber,’ even hostages 
did not save the discomfited troops, 
who were cut down in hundreds by 
the blood-thirsty Khyberries, a no- 
torious plundering hill-tribe ; and 
only one person. Dr. Brydon, a regi- 
mental surgeon, together with a pri- 
vate soldier, is alleged, out of 6000 
(English and sepoys) and 7000 camp- 
followers, 13,000 in all, who quitted 
Kaubul, to have reached Jellalabad 
to tell the fatal tale. Major Pottin- 
gcr, general Elphinstone, and cap- 
tains Mackenzie and Lawrence, were 
among the hostages ; all of whom, 
with fifteen ladies (ladies Sale and 
Macriagliten included), were con- 
veyed prisoners by Ukhbar himself 
to tlic fortress of Badjabad, in the 
Lughman country. Great numbers 
of the sepoys perished in the snow, 
unable to bear the rigorous winter 
of Afghanistan. 

When intelligence reached Bom- 
bay of the barbarous death of their 
governor-elect, sir. William Mac- 
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naghten, a general mourning, to con- | 
tinue three weeks, was ordered to be 
observed throughout the presidency ; 
and lord Auckland’s last acts of au- 
thority, as governor-general, were 
(on seeing the hazardous position of 
general Sale at Jellalabad) the issu- 
ing of a spirited manifesto against 
Ukhbar Khan’s treacherous conduct, 
the promulgation of an order for 
addii»g 26,000 men to the Kaubul 
army, and a prompt command to 
general Pollock to advance with a 
competent force to Peshawur, on the 
Afghan frontier. 

In a subsequent attempt made from 
tfic India side by the British (53d and 
G4th) and Sikhs, under colonels Wild 
and Moseley, Jan. 16th, 1842, to force 
the pass between Jumrood and Jcl- 
lalabad, to relieve general Sale, the 
Khybcrrics, from the precipitous hills, 
hurled down masses of rock upon 
the soldiery, and picked out, from 
behind breastworks of stone, every 
officer that came near enough for a 
shot to take effect. Colonel V\ ild, 
though severely wounded in the 
mouth, still proceeded, and on one 
occasion beat down a stockade, and 
slew all the Afghans it had sheltered ; 
but tlie Sikhs at length b€?canie terri- 
fied and ran, the camels, as before, 
overturned and trod down every 
thing, and the gallant colonel was 
compelled to return,^ and that with 
no inconsiderable loss, to his camp at 
Jumrood. Frotp that time, till the 
arrival of a fresh army in the S})ring, 
no further attempt was made upon 
the pass; but on April 5tli it was 
gallantly forced by general Pollock 
(who had just narrowly escaped 
death at Peshawur, by the fall of a 
house, through a shock of parth- 
quake), with 8000 men, inostl}^ se- 
poys and Sikhs, who thus conquered 
twenty-eight miles of narrow posts 
and defiles, and won that key to 
Kaubul and, its Swiss territory of 
mountain, ravine, and valley, which 
the great Nadir Shah had been 
obliged to purchase with gold. Out 
of terror of the Afghans, there a 
great deal of desertion on first enter- 


ing the pass ; but when the general 
was enabled to An the 

fields the murdered bodies of their 
late companions to his men (thq, Af- 
ghans having killed them, and ex- 
posed them to the birds), a stop was 
put to the panic, and success was the 
issue. On the approach of the vic- 
torious band towards Jellalabad, 
where Ukhbar KTian was still (and 
had been so all the wunter) encamped 
with 6000 men before sir Robert 
Sale’s position, the wily chieftain 
ordered a fvu-de-jow to ho filed liy 
his whole force on the 6th, to in- 
duce sir Robert’s belief of the British 
having been defeated in the pass; 
but sir Robert, supposing the (h'mon- 
stration a mere rusc^ and choosing to 
guess the result to be what it really 
had been, made a sally with his whole 
force upon the Afghan camp, at day- 
break of April 7th. The i&jne 
the complete defeat and fdut of, 
Ukhbar and his army (though witff 
the deatli, at the first onset, of colo- 
nel Deiinio, a gallant lender of the 
assault), the burning of his camp, and 
the recapture of tlie^ guns which the? 
enemy had seized in tlie murderous 
retreat from Kaubul. Ukhbar was 
accidentally wounded in escaping, ]>y 
one of his own men, whom the at- 
tendant chiefs instantly punished for 
the deed by roasting him alive ! The 
various news was at the same time 
received at Jellalabad, that Shall 
Shujah (who had still retained the 
throne) had been assassinated ; that 
general England had failed in liis 
attempt to convey a reinforcement of 
2500 men, with a convoy of 6000 
camels, 100,000/. in money, and 
600,000 ball-cariridgcs, with a view 
to relieve general Nott at Kandahar ; 
that general Elpliinstone had died in 
his captivity, worn out bv harass of 
mind ; and that general Palmer and 
his starved garrison at Gliuzni, had 
been compelled to surrender, ’“in 
March, to the Afghans, with the 
promise of safecondiict to^Kaubul— 
though the villanous Ghazees in- 
stantly set up<.m, ,and butchered the 
27th regiment of native infantry, in- 
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eluding some of the officers and their 

GenKiP&llock effected a junc- 
tion wnh general Sale’s troops at 
Jellsrlabad, April 16th; and general 
England succeeded in a second at^ 
tempt to reinforce general Nott, after 
severely defeating a large army of the 
enemy at Hykulzie, on which he had 
advanced from Scinde towards Kan- 
dahar, on the 28th. It was now be- 
lieved (whether so or otherwise) that 
Shah Shujah had remained faithful to 
the Britisli cause ; and that, having 
succeeded in making the Goloos (or 
trihtil Afghans) and especially the 
Harukzyes, friendly, as he supposed, 
to his cause, lie liad been able to cal- 
culate on raising 25,000 soldiers, 
wlioin he purposed mustering and 
reviewing at Scah Sung, and then 

J )roeeeding with them to relieve sir 
.iol)C‘rt^j5e. ‘ With this view (says 
a'Tei;;'.ian writer) the king took forth 
'•iiis tents, and having made his prepa- 
rations, and put on liis dress of cere- 
mony, entered his khasah (state-chair, 
borne by bearers), and went forth out 
of Kaulml by the gate which leads to 
Scab Sung ; but on the road near 
Slia Siiakeedf, Shujah-ud-dowlah, the 
son of Nhwab Zcnian Khan, a Ba- 
riik/.ye, had placed in ambush fifty 
juzailchec^s. When the king’s re- 
tinue reached the spot, the ambush 
fired ; whereon two balls struck the 
king, one in the head, and the other 
in the breast ; and falling back in the 
kasah, he died almost instantly. 
Five of tlie bearers and seven of the 
escort , were shot dead at the same 
inoiuent. Shujah-ud-dowlah now 
came up to the king’s khasah, and 
took away his crown and jewels, and 
then rode off with his juzailchecs in 
pursuit of Shahzada Futteh Jung, 
the second son of Shah Shdjah, who, 
on hearing of his father’s murder, had 
fled back towards Kaubul, and taken 
rrfugc with Mahmud Khan Beeyat, 
chief of one of the tribes. Mahmud, 
with his adherents, supported his 
cause, nAd on 'the next day, Apri‘ 
4th, proclaimed him the successor o 
Shah Shdjal), at* the Balia Hissar. 


Thus treacherously, it must be sup- 
•Dosed, fell Shah Shiijah-ol-mulk, in 
lis 61st year, April 3d, 1842. 

For some time the united force re- 
mained quiet at Jellalabad, without 
advancing on Kaubul, through the 
want of baggage-camels it was said. 
In this interval, captain Mackenzies 
one of Ukhbar Khan’s prisoners, ar- 
rived on parole, to negotiate for the 
release ot himself and the other cap- 
tives, including the ladies ; but the 
exorbitant terms asked by the Af- 
ghan were rejected. A bold attack 
was then made by the enemy, on 
May 2 1 St, upon the fortress of Kelat- 
i-Gnilzie, garrisoned by a portion of 
general Nott’s army, under the im- 
mediate command of captain Craigic. 
The Afghans, 2000 in force, advanced 
to the assault in the most determined 
manner, with thirty scaling-ladders ; 
but after an hour’s hard fighting, 
tliey were repulsed and driven down 
the hill, losing five standards (one of 
which had been three times “planted 
in an embrasure), and leaving 104 
dead bodies on Uic sloping ground. 
Upwards of 100 more were carried 
off the field dead by their companions ; 
while the loss of the besieged was 
only six wounded sepoys. As the 
fortress was retained rather to the in- 
jury than the advantage of the Bri- 
tish, a force under colonel Wymer 
was despatched soon after this vic- 
tory, from Kandahar, by general Nott, 
winch joined the garrison in destroy- 
ing it, and then returned to its head- 
quarters, In the same interval arrived 
false intelligence of the decease of 
general Palmer, in his imprisonment 
after the Ghuzni surrender, and true 
of the fall of the Balia llissar 
to Ukhbar Khan. That amir had 
breached the walls on the lOtli of 
June ; and the Arabs and other sol- 
diery of king Futteh Jung thereupon 
begged him to surrender, which he 
did. It should be. mentioned that 
this pririce had assumed the sceptre 
of his father, because his elder bro- 
ther had relinquished his claim, 
alavmed at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed ; and Ukhbar Khan, on findlug 
s2 
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him yield, succumbed, with his usual 
policy, to Afghan prejudices, in fa- 
vour of an hereditary raoiiarchy, and 
assured him tiiat he had not intended 
to dethrone him, but simply to seize 
the office of wussecr. Thus, in an 
instant, in possession of money, guns, 
and provisions, the amir removed his 
lady-prisoners from Charekar, where 
they iiad recently been kept, to the 
city of Kaubul itself ; allowing them, 
it was affirmed, as mucli liberty as 
their state of liostage-imprisonment 
would permit. Upon this unex- 
pected success of Ukhbar Khan, a 
rumour became prevalent that the 
governor-general, lord Elleriborough, 
had resolved, as if suddenly chilled in 
spirit by tlic maxim of tlie timid Ro- 
man orator, ^ Iniquissimam paccm, 
justissimo bcllo anteferre,* instantly 
to withdraw the Ilritish troops from 
their fortresses in Afghanistan ; and 
it was alleged that the low state of 
the Indian treasury called impera- 
tively for this course. However true 
or false the ground of the report, it 
had the effect of inducing prince 
Softer Jung, the youngest son of the 
late Shah Slnijah, to attack his de- 
ceased father’s friends. Thinking to 
surprise general Nott during tlie ab- 
sence of colonel Wymer with more 
than a tliird of the garrison, he ap- 
j)roachcd the eantonments, about a 
mile from Kandahar, with 6000 men, 
mostly cavalry in the service of 
Ukhbar Khan, May 29th. Colonel 
Stacey was instantly despatched M^ith 
tlie 42d and 43d jbengal Native In- 
fantry and four guns, to reconnoitre 
the ground : these were quickly fol- 
lowed bv the Queen’s 41st, together 
with eiglit guns and about 300 irregu- 
Jar horse. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon, the heights on which the 
enemy were posted were stormed, 
under a heavy fire of artillery. ^Thc 
Afghans were speedily driven from 
their ground, and dispersed in every 
direction. They were hotly pursued 
by the irregular horse under lieu- 
tenant Chamberlain, who dashed in 
and did great execution amongst the 
retreating infantry. This part of the 


action was scarcely over, when the 
hills just beyond appeaivL^d covered 
with large masses j^'heniy. 

These were quickly attackx;d and 
beaten, and tliey retired witb^ •pre- 
cipitation into the Bahawullec pass, 
where the flight of the enemy was in 
part cut off by a field-work intended 
to prevent the advance of the Eng- 
lish, and a heavy carnage ensued. 'Flie 
British had in all forty-two wounded, 
while the enemy’s loss in killed was 
estimated at about 400. An order 
had mcanwliile been issued for the 
preparation of about 1000 cavalry 
and 2000 infantry, to hold themselves 
in readiness to join colonel Wymer 
on his return, and proceed on an ex- 
pedition requiring fifteen days* pro- 
visions to be taken along with them, 
— the destination being kept secret 
till after the march. Colorud Wa- 
rner having returned on ^ June thc^ 
7th, bringing with him tlie gf^rii!fci»ii 
of the destroyed Kelat-i-Gliilzie, thev 
force just named moved out to join 
him beyond the walls, and proceeded 
on their march on tlie J2tli. They 
were to destroy the strongholds of 
the insurgent chiefs around, and pro- 
ceed to relieve (ihirisk— afi>rtrcss on 
the Helmund, about eighty miles to 
the westward, which had been held 
for nearly a twelvemonth by llulwunt 
Sing, the Sikh, and 100 sepovs. How 
they came to have been left so long 
in a post of so much danger, whose 
maintenance was wholly useless, it 
appears difficult to imagine ; but the 
decision of the Englisli to relieve 
them soon induced Suftcr Jung to 
consider his enemies as too powerful ; 
and on the 19th, he and a numlicr 
i of the insurgent chiefs, surrendered 
themselves to general Nott. Tliis 
prince was the youngest, the favou- 
rite, and the most wortliless of the 
sons oC Shah Shujah ; and his dis- 
sipation was formerly of that brutal 
cast at* which cjvcn the dissolute w«|;p 
scandalized. He resided at Kanda- 
har with his brother Timur Shah, the 
nominal governor, till the beginning 
of January, 1842, when he left the 
city, and joined the insurgent chief, 
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Atta Maliomcd, then in arms against 
RS* of Suffer Jung, 

after. V® immense sacrifice made by 
tlig British nation to restore his 
famn}% is one among tlie many proofs 
tljat may be adduced of the folly of 
the Afghan war. No reliance is to 
be placed by a Christian on the word 
of a Moslim ; and there is great won- 
der that Shah Shujah himself re- 
mained faithful to us, — a thing itself 
wliich many still doubt. Because, Ih 
th(! middle ages, a Saladdin was to 
be trusted, the Englisli are apt to 
think the main body of followers of 
the Islam in like manner observant 
of promises ; but the Koran makes 
all oaths to the enemies of the faith 
(that is, all not of it) of no effect, 
'fo trap and trick a Christian is re- 
garded one of the first duties of a 
Mohammedan. 

^-vvOii^riie'SOth of July, 1842, the Kan- 
dalulflr tirrny, in spite of all rumours to 

*the contrary, received the welcome 
order from lord Ellenborough at Al- 
lahabad, to move forwards upon Kau- 
bul. Amply supplied with materiel^ 
and, at length, witli beasts of burden, 
this force, under general Nott, was 
even superior to the army with which 
general Keane had formerly taken 
both Kaubul and Glmzni. Katibul is 
325 miles distant from Kandahar ; 
and, in quitting the latter, the Bri- 
tish destroyed the fortifications, there- 
by abandoning the position. The 
overplus cartridges, &c., of the army 
w'cre so vast in amount, that their 
blowing up shook the city like an 
earthquake, and made the inhabitants 
think the garrison had turned upon 
lliem. Geueial England, by the sixme 
orders, marched (without encounter- 
ing any obstacle) back from Kanda- 
har to Quctfci, with the remainder of 
the troops. On Septeinber 4th, gene- 
ral Pollock was successful iu routing 
a considerable force of Afghans near 
undam uck ; and on* the 5th arrived 
in his camp king Futteh Jung, who 
had efTcycted his t^cape fVom his 
* wusseer,’ Ukbbar Khan. This event 
was necessarily vegarded as of vast 
importance; the .sovereign W’as at- 


tended by fourteen persons, and w'as 
greeted by an orcfnancc salute of 
welcome ; and his reception wtis, of 
course, interpreted into a proof of 
the British government being favour- 
able to his cause. An ordinance was 
instantly issued for a rapid move 
from Gundamuck upon Kaubul on 
the 7th, so as to coalesce with the 
force and objects of General Nott. 
Lord Ellenborough, leaving Allaha- 
bad, now took his station (Septem- 
ber 10th) at Simla, near to the Sikh 
capital of Lahore. 

General Nott met with no opposition 
to his progress, until the troops were 
in the neighbourhood of Ghuzni ; 
when he found Sluimsudcn, the 
Afghan governor of that largest for- 
tress of the East, in arms to bar his 
advance, August 23d. Tiie British 
drove him back with very little loss 
on their part, on that day , and on 
the ^30th, in a general engagement 
with the same functionary^ they com- 
pletely routed his troops, tfiough at 
the cost of thirty-six killed and sixty- . 
eight w'ounded. On the 5th of Sep- * 
tember the city and fortress were in- 
vested, and preparations were made 
for the attack on the following day ; 
but the Afghans evacuating the place 
during the night, general Nott en- 
tered it at da^-break, and having 
planted the British flag on the top- 
most citadel, began the destruction 
of the fortifications. A position 
which, from its great strength, had 
occasioned the English so much suf- 
fering and annoyance tliroughout the 
war, and which might still annoy 
them, wras thus rightly visited, accord- 
ing to military notions ; although it 
is to the historian matter of regret 
that, a fortress, founded by the ro- 
mantic hero of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries, Mahmud of Ghuzni, 
the •originator of an empire tliat made 
all Asia tremble, could not have been 
spared. . Its best portion had stood 
nearly 850 years. Before the work 
of demolition commenced, general 
Nolt took from their hinges, wdiereon 
they had turned for more than eight 
ceiiturie.s, at the entrance of the tomb 
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of Mahmud the Great, the celebrated 
sandal-wood gates, whicli were wrench- 
ed by Mahmud from their posts at the 
famous Braiimin temple of Som- 
nauth, in Guzerat, when he, for the 
last time, invaded Hindustan. On 
that occasion the conqueror, having 
bi*Dken up the large idol of the fane, 
(in defiance of the prayers, curses, 
and offers of ‘ crores of rupees’ [mil- 
lions sterling] to forego his design, on 
tlie part of the priests), discovered in 
its interior such stores of diamonds^ 
pearls, rubies, and other valuables, 
that the sums ofiered as ransom were 
as dust in the balance. Mahmud’s 
mdee also, wherewith lie struck off 
the nose of the said idol, was seized 
by tlie British ; and these and otlicr 
relics of the Middle Ages were to be 
conveyed, it was alleged, to Great 
Britain. By the skill of the engi- 
neers, fourteen mines were now 
sprung in the walls with good effect ; 
the upper part was completely de- 
stroyed bn’ the 7th, the second line 
of works extensively breached, and 
' the outer and lower walls had their 
revetments blown dowmj and when 
the British troops quitted the place 
on the 0th for Kaubul, the whole of 
the defences were so shaken as to in- 
sure their crumbling to pieces during 
the coming winter, while the ^te- 
ways of the town and citadel, and the 
roofs of all the principal buildings, 
had been fired, and were still fiercely 
burning. While the work of demo- 
lition was proceeding, general Nott 
scoured the villages around, and had 
the gratification of releasing no less 
than 327 sepoys of the 27th Bengal 
native infantry, from the slavery to 
which they had been reduced by the 
Afghans, when treacherously seized 
in the unfortunate retreat from iCau- 
bul in the preceding year. 

Meanwhile generals Pollock and 
Sale, on the march to Kaubul from 
Gundamuck, wete- opposed on Sept. 
8, by a force of Ghilzies, and some 
juzailchees belonging to the army of 
Mohammed Ukhbar Khan, at a spot 
near the crest overlooking the p&ss 
of J ugdulluk. enemy were here 


drawn up in position to receive them, 
behind a great many 
heights, which mutually tlank^.’cacn 
other, and completely commanded 
the road. A charge of the 9th' loot 
and 13th light infantry up one hill, 
drove the Afghans from their sun- 
gahs ; while the destruction occasion- 
ed by the excellent force of dragoons 
round the same eminence, put the 
tenants of the other heiglits in jeo- 
pardy, and soon occasioned a general 
flight. VV hen the enemy had enti rely 
disappeared, the march was resumed, 
the J ugdulluk pass was reached, and a 
barrier of boughs of trees, whicli had 
been placed across the road, was remov- 
ed. The interstices among the boughs 
were filled with the skeletons of the 
unfortunate British and sepoys who 
had fallen in ‘ the retreat and these 
remains lay in some places so thickly 
crowded, that they were obliged 
pushed aside to gain a free p&kage. 
On the 12th, on arriving at Tezeen, 
(the identical spot where the first trea- 
cherous and murderous attack was 
made on the British in the retreat 
from Kaubul), the generals found the 
passes occupied by the main body of 
Ukhbar’s army, amounting, to more 
than 16,000 men, and led on by that 
ambitious sirdar himself. A cot i diet 
commenced, and the Afghans were 
driven up the neighbouring hills ; 
from the crests of which they kept up 
a heavy lire, until colonel Taylor, 
with a small party, ascended one end 
of tile ridge unperceived by the ene- 
my, and coming unawares upon the 
astonished Moslims, poured a destruc- 
tive fire upon their main body, as it 
fled in consternation down the decli- 
vities. A chieftain of high conside- 
ration, the brother of Khiuiabux 
Khan, ^ was found among the slain. 
So soon as the Afglians had rallied 
again below the hills, tliey com- 
menced. furious attacks upon the 
pickets, and continued them throngH 
the night ; being always, however, un- 
successful, and losing numbers of 
their men by the British bayonets— 
so close were the conflicts. The val- 
ley of Tezeen, where the English liad 
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now encamped, is completely cncir- 
cled l^Jpfjt.v hills ; and on the morn- 
ing affte Uiili, it was found that the 
Afghai^ occupied in great force every 
hel^ffe not already crowned by their 
opponents. The pjiss itself of Te- 
zeeri affords great advantages to an 
enemy occupying the heights; and, 
on tile present occasion, Moham- 
med Ukhbar had neglected nothing 
to render its natural difficulties as 
formidable as numbers could make 
them. The English at length moved 
cautiously along to the mouth of the 
pass, supported by artillery ; and, 
before they readied it, were success- 
ful in beating off some of the Afgliau 
cavalry, whicli had descended to the 
valley in their rear, and seized on 
tl»eir baggage. On reaching the 
moil til, the enemy was so formidably 
arranged above, that it was requisite 
^ itiiiUcynpt their dislodgemcnt ; and 
majesty’s Dth foot, led by captain 
^Xusliington, ascending the hills to the 
I(‘ft of tlic plain, under a heavy cross 
fire, charged and overthrew their op- 
ponents. Tlie defence of the Afghans 
was obstinate, so that the British 
bayonet alone in many instances de- 
cided the contest. Numerous horses, 
with theil* riders, who seemed chiefs 
by their handsome attire, were left 
dead upon the declivities, and at the 
bottom of those steeps the slaughter 
soon became terrific ; the Afghans 
being now resolved that their enemy 
should not ascend the Huft Kohtul, 
their most commanding position. One 
Siiirit, liowever, soon pervaded the 
English ; and a determination to con- 
quer, by driving their opponents from 
this hill, at length overcame the ob- 
stinate resistance offered. The Iluft 
Kolitul was carried as if by magic; 
tlic victors gave three long and hearty 
cheers on reaching its summit ; and, 
in a subsequent pursuit, various pieces 
of ordnance, together with the b’ul- 

f icks which drew tiicm, were cap- 
ured. Mohammed Ukhbar, Mo- 
hammed Sliah, and Ameeij Oollah, 
with thdr followers, took to flight ; 
and the army of general Pollock 
forthwith pursued its march to Kboord 


Kaubul, and there encamped. On 
September the 16th, the British en- 
tered Kaubul without opposition, 
and planted the royal standard once 
more on the Balia Hissar ; and on 
the following day Futteli Jung was 
proclaimed (not by the British, but 
by his own adherents) king of Kau- 
bul. The success of general Pollock 
was crowned by intelligence being re- 
ceived on the 17tb, that general Nott 
was within five miles of Kaubul, and 
by the arrival in that city of major 
Pottingcr, captain Johnson, captain 
Troup, an European woman, and 
four private soldiers, some of Ukhbar 
Khan’s prisoners. Mrs. Trevor, cap- 
tain and Mrs. Anderson, and Dr. 
Campbell, were in Kaubul wJicn the 
British entered. The rest of Ukh- 
har’s prisoners were on the road home, 
with the exception of captain By- 
grave, whom tlie sirdar had, it was 
supposed, carried ‘off when lie-flcd at 
Tezeen ; and sir Robert Sale, with 
a highly equipped force, was sent by 
general Pollock to meet them. Sir 
Robert returned with them safely to 
Kaubul on the 20th, 127 in number, 
including his own heroic wife. The}*^ 
consisted of thirty-four officers, nine 
ladies, and twenty-two children, fifty- 
six European soldiers, two clerks, not 
in the service, and four women. They 
hud been (in common with the thir- 
teen beforenamed) from January 
I0th„whcn they were taken charge 
of by Ukhbar Khan, 231 days in cap- 
tivity ; after having been for seventy 
days exposed to the most frightful 
hardships, during tlie siege and the 
retreat. It must not be omitted that 
the Sikhs, under tlieir leader. Shore 
Singh, faithfully aided the British 
force under general Pollock through- 
out* the march ; and their bravery, 
together with the devotedness of the 
Maharajah, led at once to an acknow- 
ledgement, on the part of the Anglo- 
Indian government, of the claim of 
the latter to succeell his father, Hun- 
jeet, on the throne of Lahore. Ge- 
neral England, after destroying the 
defences of Quetta, marched to Da- 
dur, to be ready with his force to re- 
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ceive the further orders of the gover- 
nor-general. 

It was on October 1st, that the 
governor-general issued a proclama- 
tion from Simla (given in ‘ India un- 
der queen Victoria’), which stated it 
to be iiis intention to evacuate Af- 
ghanistan, now that it liad been suffi- 
ciently shown to the world tiiat Eng- 
land was both strong enough, and 
steadily resolved, to punish those who 
had given her offence. Now that she 
had put down a chieftain inimical to 
British interests, her quarrel with 
Kaubul was at an end ; and she would 
leave the people of that state, as they 
had rejected their legitimate ruler 
when brought back to them by the 
Anglo-Indians, to choose a sovereign 
for themselves. 

On the 27th of September, captain 
Bygrave had arrived at Kaubul, hav- 
ing been voluntari!}^ resigned by 
Ukhbar Khan; so that alljthc pri- 
soners were now happily restored. 
And here rt must be explained how 
the restitution of the whole party 
• was effected. Ukhbar Khan had 
taken captains Troup and Bvgrave 
with him to tlie battle of Tezeen, 
September 12th ; and so long before 
as August 25th, he had sent off the 
other prisoners from Kavibul towards 
Bameean, with the exception of Mrs. 
Trevor, who, on account of illness, 
wiis suffered to remain in the city, 
together with her ph}|sician,* Dr. 
Campbell, and her anxious friends 
captain and Mrs. Anderson. This 
looked like mercy on Ukhbar's part; 
and it was alleged that he took tiie 
two officers wi til him to Tezeen, simply 
that he might have witnesses to his 
kind conduct, should he fall into the 
hands of the British. Still it is clear 
that the mass of prisoners were* re- 
moved to Bameean ^ and it is also 
pretty evident that their sale into 
slavery was intended, as will be 
shown. Bamceaii is ninety miles 
west of Kuuhul, on the summit level 
of the pass leading to Turkbtan in 
Grand Tartary; and tile prisoners’ 
escort consisted of fJOO Afghans, im- 
der the comiUvand of Salih Kliaii, a 


chief who had taken service with the 
English, in the name Sh.i>- 

jah, on their entrance into tlj^. 'coun- 
try, but who, in October, 1840, (Je- 
serted their cause for that or^'ITost 
Mohammed, which seemed then tem- 
porarily^ in the ascendant. This is 
ever the policy of Asiatic Moslims, 
whose incontestable atid perennial 
motto is ‘ Might is Right.’ No faith 
can bind them to the losing side, even 
if it include their own family and 
best friends. Tlie party reached Ba- 
mecan September 3d ; during the 
journey to which, the officers had 
managed to get into the good graces 
of Salih Khan, the result of which 
was his acceptance of a promised 
bribe from the prisoners of 10,000/. 
to carry them in the direction of 
general Nott’s advance. Salih Khan 
now assured the party his orders 
from Ukhbar were to slay ail s upj jL- 
prisonci^s as wore too weak to bo car- 
ried forward. He, however, placed* 
the party in the two forts of Bameean; 
and when fresh commands were re- 
ceived from Ukhbar on the 11th, to 
proceed to Khulum, together wutb 
news of the fall of Gh'uzip from ano- 
ther quarter, be put the forts into a 
state of defence, in hopes of with- 
standing all attacks from his brother 
Afghans till help should <'irrive, and 
even hoisted the flag of defiance on 
the battlements. At this juncture 
arrived a private message from gene- 
ral Pollock at Kaubul, to the eflect, 
that Salih should receive the sum of 
2000/. at once, and 1200/. as an an- 
nuity for life, if lie would deliver up 
the prisoners to a detachment of 
British troops. On the 15th, ac- 
counts of the victory at Tezeen 
reached the prisoners ; and a march 
upon Kaubul being resolved on, they 
started on the morning of the 16tli, 
and in the evening of that day re- 
ceived a letter from sir Richmond 
Shakespear, stalling that he was 
his way witli 600 Knzzilbasbes to 
attempt their release. On the next 
morning, having crossed th^i Kalb'i 
mountains, they met their intended 
deliverers, and, uniting with them, 
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made a forced march to the Hel- 
they made a similar 
inan5b^>n the 18th, having the advan- 
tage of seventy-seven horses brought 
to tht'm by Kuzzilbaslies. They now 
h^arned that the pass of Sufed Koh 
was occupied by the enemy, but that 
sir Robert Sale was advancing with 
a light brigade to their assistance ; 
and great was the joy of the party 
when they perceived the cavalry of 
sir Robert approaching. That gal- 
lant general had left his infantry in 
the pass, but had met with no oppo- 
sition. It were vain to endeavour 
to describe the scene wliioh now en- 
sued. The meeting of sir Robert 
Sale (who had himself been for ele- 
ven long months, from October 7 to 
September 17, exposed to siege or bat- 
tle, with scarcely any interruption), 
witli his heroic wife, and bereaved 

* rs. Sturt, whoso husband 
had fallen after being covered with 

* wounds in the discharge of his duty, 
might form the subject of an hundred 
])ictures. On the 20th, the whole 
party once more entered Kaubul. 
Tu that city Mrs. Trevor and her 
friends had.bedn found safe, as we 
have said, by the British. Captain 
'I'roup, on the flight of Ukhbar Khan 
from Tezeen, pursued his way to 
Kaubul, and joined the little party 
of Mrs. Trevor. Captain Bygrave, 
on the other hand, from an heroic 
feeling of continuing prisoner with 
one who had behaved so generously 
to him (ilius it is reported), accom- 
panied the defeated sirdar in his 
flight towards Kohistan. He re- 
mained with that chieftain a fort- 
night ; and he was then sent back by 
him freely and under escort to Kau- 
hiil, September 27th, 

Before the evacution of the coun- 
try commenced, general Pollock agreed 
that three weeks should bo spejnt 
close to the capital by the forces, A 
i;;^port had gained cuwency tliat Kau- 
hiil was to be treated as Ghuzni bad 
been ; in consequence of which the 
iuhabitaftts, all hut the aged and sick, 
had fled, on the apjjroach of the Bri- 
tish, to a man. ’Tlie general, how- 


ever, instantly proclaimed that no 
resident of the place should be in- 
jured ; and lie prudently ordered that 
a cit)% so full of scenes to provoke 
the bad passions of victorious sol- 
diers, should not be entered by the 
army. The people, on finding this, 
speedily returned ; and provisiofts 
were brought in for the use of the 
troops in abundance. About 1200 
sepoys belonging to the force came 
into camp on the day of the arrival ; 
many of them were wounded or dis- 
eased, some almost naked, and all in 
a state of extreme destitution. Tiiey 
were a party who had, some fallen 
behind, and others made their wtiy 
back from Khoord Kaubul and Te- 
zeen, after the fearful 10th and 1 1th 
of January, Numbers of their com- 
panions had been sold into slavery, 
or had died of starvation ; and the 
Afghans had not had time to dispose 
of the rest, but had left them to beg 
their living till purchasers of them 
could be found. * * 

On October the 25th general 
M^Caskill was despatched with 4000 
men towards Kohistan, with the 
hope of securing Ukhbar Khan, 
Ameen Oollah, and other lead- 
ing Afghan chiefs, who were still in 
arms. The force took the way to 
Charekar, the scene of one of the 
British army’s saddest misfortunes, an 
entire regiment of Ghoorkas, in its 
ranks, having been there annihilated 
in November, 1841. On the 29th, 
at a mere village, called Istalif, twenty 
miles from Kaubul, an immense body 
of Afghans issued from a fort, under 
Ameen Oollah himself, and attacked 
the force, maintaining the contest 
for a short space w^ith boldness ; but 
at length they were beaten back, and 
scattered in every direction, after suf- 
fering most severely. On the Bri- 
tish* side, lieutenant Evans, of the 
Queen's 41 st, was killed, and besides 
four officers wounded, forty-six rank 
and file were for the most part killed. 
On entering the fort, stores of mus- 
kets and shot, with two guns, foim- 
erly belonging to the British, were 
taken into possession^ and the wives 
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of many of the insurgent chiefs, in 
compensation for the ladies of Eng- 
land, were made prisoners. Istalif 
was burned to the ground. 

We must here note, that all the 
British ordnance left at Kauhul at 
the period of the retreat, was found 
tlmre by general Pollock, together 
with the park of artillery captured on 
the flight of Dost Mohammed, on 
the original advance of the English 
in 1839. It should also be recorded 
that, in the passage of the British 
army from Gundamuck, the bodies 
of about two thousand of the un- 
happy sufferers during the retreat 
wCrc picked up, (many of them so 
little decomposed tis to be easily re- 
cognised,) and buried by their aveng- 
ing survivors and successors during 
their evening enaimpraents. 

On general M'Caskill’s return to 
Kaiibul, after scouring the country 
in vain in search of Ukhbar Khan, 
who had escaped to Balkh, the day 
for commencing the evacuation of 
Afghanistan was fixed by the gcnc- 
ral-in-chief, Pollock ; who at the same 
moment authorized an act which we 
cannot but denounce as unnecessary, 
severe, unchristian, and un-English, 
This was the destruction of the mag- 
nificent and ancient bazaar of the 
city of Kaiibul, which had for nearly 
two centuries been the emporium of 
central Asia, and which was erected 
1 GffO, during the reign of the Great 
Mongul, Aurangzeb, by the amir of 
Ghuzni, Ali Mhrdan Khan. The 
motive alleged for this work of im- 
molation was, that the remains of the 
late envoy, sir William Macnaghten, 
had been exposed to public insult in 
the bazaar. But surely general Pol- 
lock sliould liavc recollected that a 
revenge which vents itself uselessly 
upon inanimate stocks and stones, on 
places, or buildings, or even dead 
bodies, must always present to the 
minds of really civilized men a brutal 
and irrational appearance. Least of 
all is it consistent with our notions 
of civilized justice, when such ven- 
geance turns furiously upon admi- 
rable works of art, putting their anti- 


quity out of the question, however 
that would excite vencratimj^iq. mosj. 
breasts. Such monumlsnts q 
and splendour (and curioiis*^ and 
splendid indeed was the Kaubul^*“ba- 
zaar) can scarcely.be called the pro- 
perty of the nation in whose terri- 
tory they stand : they belong to all 
to whom they are ever to become 
accessible : and their annihilation, 
irreparable as it is, is a wrong to the 
whole world. Tlie razing of the 
Afghan fortresses liad an object : it 
weakened oiir enemy, and perhaps de- 
stroyed so many centres of rebellion 
and disorder ; but we can only look 
upon the blowing up of the mag- 
nificent edifice of Ali Miirdan, — 
which had stood 18*2 years, and been 
visited in that period, and, like the 
Ephesian temple of Diana of old, boon 
admired by ‘all Asia,* — as a most 
barbarous and uriscasonablo oqtb reak^ 
of human anger, perfectly friiitltSs 
for any good purpose, aiuf tliercfoie^ 
even the more exasperating to those 
for whose warning it was intended. 

Tiie bazaar being demolished, tlie 
whole British force, then encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the city, 
began its march on the l^th of Octo- 
ber, accompanied by tlie ’Shahzada 
Futteh Jung himself; that prince see- 
ing the preference given by the tribes 
around Kaubul to his younger brother, 
Poora, a youtli of sixteen, whom he 
left safe in tlie Balia Hissar, and in- 
clined to try his chance of becoming 
sovereign. On arriving at Boodkhak, 
arrangements were made for dividing 
the troops into two columns, by taking 
the 2nd and IGth regiments of native 
infantry, and captain Blood’s battery 
of niiie-pouaders,from the force under 
general Nett, and attaching them to 
that with general Pollock, who mov- 
ed forward with his division throiigli 
the Khoord Kaubul Pass on the en- 
suing morning, the 13th. General 
Sale had taken a route by the 
Pundurrah Pass, to the right of the 
Khoord. Kaubul, with his light bri- 
gade, on the previous dayV so 
turn the Khoord Kaubul Pass and 
crown tlie heights Trom the further 
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side, where they were more acces- 
however, appear- 
ed ; all tlie troops encamped at 
Khoprd Kaiibul on the evening of 
tlic same day. On the 14th the army 
jiassed over the Huft Kohtul, the 
scene of the former conflicti and 
through the Tezeen pass, encamping 
in the valley ; but the rear-guard, 
under brigadier Monteath, was at- 
tacked by a body of armed moun- 
taineers, who, by means of the nar- 
rowness of the way, and the on-com- 
ing darkness, carried off a great deal 
of baggage. It was in vain that de- 
tachments were sent up the steeps 
to dislodge the. a.ssailants ; owing to 
the darkness, little could be done be- 
yond checking tlieir descents into 
the pass ; nothing but the flash of 
tlieir juzails could be seen. The guns 
w(‘re, liowever, safely deposited in 
• after ten o’clock, and all 

the baggage, with the exception of 
' that destroyed as related. 

In this manner the British force 
advanced day by day, in two main 
divisions, headed respectively by ge- 
nerals Pollock and M^Caskill, to 
Kutturpingy Leh Baba, and Jugdul- 
luk ; the. mountaineer enemy con- 
stantly following up the rear-guard, 
in order to seize more of the bag- 
gage, but happily without success, 
i’he first division marched through 
the Jugdulluk pass on the 17th, with- 
out firing a shot. On the 18th, how- 
ever, when the second division at- 
tempted it, the most decided attack 
yet evinced was sustained b}' that 
force. The assailants, chiefly Ghil- 
zies, sword in hand, rushed upon the 
British in the pass, when driven down 
from the hciglits by the rear-guard ; 
many fell on both sides i but at 
lengtli the passage was achieved. 
Tlje whole British force arrivetl at 
Oundamuck on the. 2 1st, now .in 
three divisions, one headed by .general 
Kott ; and, after a dtiy’s rest, the di- 
visions proceeded to Jellalabad, which 
they severally reached, without any 
important occurrence, on the 23m, 
24th, and 25th gf October. A day 
or two was passed at Jellalabad by the 


whole force, in order to demolish the 
fortress. 

In the next still more hazardous 
advance to Peshawar, the terrible 
Khybcr liad to be passed once more. 
General Pollock’s force, as at Jug- 
dulluk, got through without much 
difficulty, by crowning tlie most dan- 
gerous of the heights ; but not so the 
force of general M^Caskill. The 
heights over a very appalling part of 
the defile were not, probably from 
the almost impossibility of reaching 
them, crowned ; and the consequence 
w'as a murderous attack upon the di- 
vision by the Khyberries near AH 
Miisjid, late in the cveningof the al-d 
of November. A considerable quan- 
tity of baggage thereupon fell into 
the mountaineers’ hands ; and lieu- 
tenant Christie, of the artillery, en- 
sign Nicholson, of the 30th Bengal 
native infantry, and above 1.00 se- 
poys, and a number of camp-fol- 
lowers, were killed. The British at 
length entered Ali MusjiU,*and de- 
stroyed the fort. The third division, 
under general Nott, the last of the 
British army in the voluntary re- 
treat, arrived at Jumrood, the frontier 
station of the Sikh territory, on the 
6th 5 so that the labours of Bie Kau- 
bnl army were now at an end, and it 
only remained for it to cross the 
Indus, to be once more safe in Hin- 
dustan. 

By a proclamation of the gover- 
nor-general at this important junc- 
it was made known that Ukh- 
bar Kiian had, prior to the late ad- 
vance of the troops to Kaubul, re- 
fused to exchange the female and 
other prisoners in his custody, even 
for bis own father, Dost Mohammed, 
and jiis own iiarem, all of whom were 
in the hands of the English. It was 
also announced by his lordship (to 
gratify the Hindu portion of British 
subjects) that the sandal-wood gates 
of Juggernaut’s temple at Somnauth 
(Sumnat), which had more than 800 
veal's since been taken therefrom by 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, and been placed, 
after his deatli, as before stated, at 
the entrance of* t^at conqueror’s 
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tomb, were to be restored to their 
original situation in Hindustan, A 
third proclamation announced tliat 
gencnil England had safely brought 
his portion of the forces through the 
Kojuck and Bholun passes, into the 
valley of the Indus—a most difficult 
and delicate service, wliich, though 
not so splendid as the achievements 
of the Kaubul party, called into ex* 
ertioii (by demanding the greatest 
prudence to secure the safe descent 
of the several columns,) many of the 
liighcr qualities that contribute to 
form the^ character of the accom* 
plished leader. 

Thus having sketched, with all the 
accuracy in our power, the events 
connected w'ith the Afghanistan war, 
we must now go back to illustnito 
some of the most striking features of 
a liistory, that w ill occupy a promi- 
nent place in the annals of Great 
Britain. The following is Dr. Bry* 
don’s own somewhat flippant account 
of his almost solitary escape, out of 
13,000 persons, from the Kaubul mas- 
sacre : 

‘ Mohammed Ukhbar had detained 
ns, on divers pretexts, at different 
places, while the road in front was 
being occupied, by his directions, by 
the blood-thirsty rebels ; and as we 
advanced, wc found the liills and 
passes swarming with savages, who 
shot down our devoted force like so 
many cattle, without any attempt at 
defence, for our men actually gave 
themselves up unresistingly to the 
slaughter! The native troops, almost 
to a man, were slaughtered at the 
pass of the Huft Kohtul, whicli is 
between Khoord Kaubul and Te- 
zeen. After a halt of one day at 
Khoord Kaubul, we moved, on, the 
morning of the lOth, and reached 
Tezeen (those who survived at lejist), 
at dusk. We halted for two hdurs 
in the snow, and then pushed on in 
the dark till we reached Jugdulluk ; 
having accomplished a distance of 
thirty-five miles, with only a rem- 
nant of the 44th and all the coloyrs, 
and about a dozen men of the 5th 
native infiintry,* v^ith one of their 


colours. We were here placed in a 
ruined inclosure by 
bar, commanded by hills al? found, 
from which wc were, as we lay. worn 
out and helpless on the snow, tired 
on, and slaughtered. The 44th here 
behaved well next day, as they storm- 
ed and took the most dangerous hill 
twice over ; but flimished as tiny 
were, they could not retain it. The 
only meal wc made here was on 
horse-flesh, indifferently cooked by 
the aid of such stunted bushes as 
grew scantily near our position. One 
officer gave ten rupees for a small 
chapatee, and five were offered every 
wliere for a jug of water, for we had 
not patience to melt the snow. El- 
phinstone, Shelton, and our pay- 
nuistcr, Johnson, went off from this 
place, at the bidding of Mohammed 
Ukhbar, to treat again — ;§omo two 
miles up to a small fort*; 
wards evening a note was receivet^ 
from Elphinstone, to the effect that 
we were all detained as hostages, and 
recommending the force to move off 
quietly after dark, as lie saw nothing 
but treachery to be .expected. On 
we moved, under our -worthy bri- 
gadier Anquctil ; and from that mo- 
ment the little order that had lii- 
therto prevailed cea.sed. The 44tli 
became an undisciplined rabble, 
threatening to shoot their officers, 
and every man who attempted to 
bring them to a sense of their duty ; 
the enemy all the while liariging on 
our rear, and cutting down every 
man they approached, with perfect 
impunity. After (quitting the Jug- 
dulluk pass, I and some twenty-five 
officers, who still kept our horses, 
stole away from the mutinous sol- 
diery, and rode on ahead. Having 
taken one of my servants, who was 
wounded, up behind me, wc fell ra- 
tlier too far in tlie rear ; and lie was 
pulled oflT from behind, and I fell 
with him. On recovering my foew 
I was instantly felled to the earlli 
witli the blow of a large knife, which 
wounded mo in the head. I, how- 
ever, managed to avert the second 
blow, by receiving my enemy’s hand 
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on the edge of my sword, by which 
yshajid was somewhat damaged, 
anfrS^lfoppod Ills knife, and made 
off as fest as he could ; and I, fol* 
losing- his good example, managed 
to reach my companions, minus my 
horse, cap, and one shoe. I was then 
trudging along, holding fast by the 
tail of anotlier officer’s horse, wlicn a 
native, who was riding close by, said 
tliat he could ride no farther, and 
told me to take his horse, which I 
did without delay. 1 do not know 
>\ho the man was, as it was quite 
dark at the time, but the saddle must 
luivc belonged to an Afghan. We 
ruaclicd Gundamiick in [)retty decent 
order, before daybreak ; but after 
that, some of our party began to 
straggle, taking different roads. By 
this time the villagers were all up, 
and attacking us along the road with 
stic ks, ^ tones, and a few matchlocks. 
At'‘'lTl?out ten a. m., we were sur- 
"oundi'd on all sides, and lost eight 
of our party ; one of the slain being 
licjutenant Bird, of the Madras army, 
who fell close by my side. 1, with 
the remaining four, Steer, Hopkins, 
(kdlyer, and Ilarpur, got clear of the 
horsemen, arid pushed on j but Hop- 
kins, Collyer, and Harpur, being bet- 
tor mounted than Steer and myself, 
iit length left us in the rear, in spite 
of our entreaties. We rode on toge- 
ther for some way, till at last Steer’s 
liorse fairly gave in ; whereupon he 
left me on foot, about four miles 
short of Jellalabad, in the hope of 
liuding some cave (of which there are 
many), wdierein to hide himself till 
night should come on. Vain hope! 
for we WTre observed by hundreds 
all around, and poor Steer was soon 
seized upon and killed. 1 proceeded 
slowly by myself for a short time ; 
wheii I saw a great many people run- 
ning towards me in all directions. I 
waited until they got pretty close, 
and then pushed my horse ’into a 
gillop, and ran the gauntlet for about 
two miles, under a shower pf large 
stones, sticks, and a few shots, by 
which 1 had my sword liroken by a 
stone, iny horse ’shot in the spine 


close to the tail, and my body bruised 
all ovc‘r by the stones. 1 was now 
attacked by a horseman, wlio left a 
party of about six, whom I saw lead- 
ing away one of our three officers’ 
horses that had gone ahead : those 
three wrere killed. Having nothing 
to defend myself with, and my horse 
being quite done up, the fellow 
wounded me on the knee and hand ; 
when, seeing me stoop down, be gal- 
loped away as fast as he could, 
thinking, I suppose, that I was look- 
ing for a pistol. I now proceeded, 
unmolested, and arrived here (JcIIa- 
labad) about one o’clock, sorely gall- 
ed and tired. My poor horse, wUo 
lost the use of his hind legs next 
day, died two days after, without over 
getting up after his arrival.’ 

The following is lieutenant An- 
drew Crawford’s (3d Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry) account of colonel 
Palmer's surrender and sufferfngs at 
Ghuzni. * Seeing that our men had 
now flung off all authority, and 
were about to desert ns, we had 
notliing further to do but to make 
the best bargain we could for our 
lives. Shumsoodeen and all the Gha- 
zee chiefs again swore, by all that was 
holy, that if we laid down our arms 
we should be honourably treated, and 
sent to Kaubul to the Shah as soon 
as possible. At ten r. m., v^e sur- 
rendered. The chief sent and begged 
the officers to come into the citadel 
immediately, as the Ghazees were 
yelling for the blood of the Fer- 
ringbcc Kaffirs, and he could not 
answer for our safety, if we delayed 
till daylight. Accoidingly, we went 
up to the citadel, and gave up our 
swords, the chief placing bodies of 
his men round our late quarters, to 
keep the Ghazees from molesting the 
sepo 5 'S. A large party of these lat- 
ter, .however, during the night en- 
deavoured to put their ridiculous 
plan of flight into ^ execution, and 
made their way abouftwo or three 
miles from the town. -It came on to 
sno\# heavily, they got bewildered in 
the fields, and in the morning were 
all cut to pieces or made prisoners. 
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For the first few days after we had 
surrendered, wc were treated pretty 
tolerably : the chief and his brother 
used to visit and condole with us on 
the change of fortune we had expe- 
rienced, and expressed their sorrow 
at the violence of their fanatical fol- 
lowers not having permitted their 
strict observance of the treaty on 
which we had yielded up the citadel 
to them ; but gradually they discon- 
tinued their visits : every little thing 
we had managed to secure, such as 
watches, penknives, money, &c., was 
nowtaken from us, and we were strictly 
confined to a small room 18 feet by la. 
Iii. it there were ten of us, so you 
may imagine we had not much room 
to spare : indeed, when wo lay down 
at night, we exactly occupied the 
whole floor, and when wc wanted 
to take a little exercise, wc were 
obliged to walk up and down (six 
paces !) in turn. Few of us had a 
change of linen, and the consequence 
was, we were soon swarming with 
vermin, the catching of which afford- 
ed an hour’s employment every morn- 
ing. I wore my solitary shiit for five 
weeks, till it became literally black 
and rotten ; and I am really surprised 
none of us contracted any loathsome 
disease from the state of filth we were 
compelled to live in. On the 7th of 
April we heard of Shah Shujah’s mur- 
der, and from that date the severities 
of our confinement were redoubled ; 
they shut and darkened the solitary 
window, from which we had hitherto 
derived light and air, and they also 
kept the door of our room constantly 
closed, so that the air we breathed 
became perfectly pestiferous. On 
tlie *2 1st of the month they tortured 
colonel Palmer with a tent peg and 
rope, in such a manner that it is*won- 
derful he ever recovered the use of 
his foot. I cannot in a letter explain 
the process of the torture ; but we all 
witnessed it, and it was something on 
the principle of the Scotch boot de- 
scribed in * Old Mortality.’ W e were 
told wc should each be tortured in 
our turn, unless wc gave up four'lacs 
of rupees, which the rascals swore we 


had buried, and that if we continued 
obstinate, they told us we s],iaq]d he 
blown from guns, beginning wljj^'ine 
junior. At the end of April ouf guards 
suddenly became particularly civil 'to 
us fora few days, and wc founa out they 
had a report of the advance of our 
troops ; indeed, up to the period of 
our actual release, we could always 
form a pretty shrewd guess of what 
our troops were about, by the treat- 
ment we experienced at the hands of 
our captors ; if there W£is any forward 
movement among our people, any 
arrival of reinforcements at Jellala- 
bad or Kandahar, &c., then wc were 
treated well for a few days, and we 
got better food; but if our people 
appeared to be idle, and things re- 
mained m statu, quo for a week, then 
our giiards taunted us on the unwar- 
like spirit of the Ferringhec armies, 
and boasted how they would 
natc them if they advanced. Gool Md- 
hammed Klian, the brother of Shum^ 
soodeen, who had always behaved 
more civilly towards us than the big 
chief, was, unfortunately for us, de- 
spatched to Kaubiil, on business, 
about tile middle of April ; but 1 be- 
lieve it was owing to tlie receipt of a 
letter from him, that on the 12th of 
May we were permitted to quit our 
prison-room, and walk on the terrace 
of the citadel for one hour ; and wc 
were told that similar kindness w^ould 
be shown us once a week (! ! !), viz., 
oil Friday, when Shumsoodecn was 
wont to make a kind of religious pic- 
nic to a neighbouring shrine. Even 
this we thought a great blessing, and 
used to count the days and hours to 
each succeeding Friday, anxiously 
expecting the moment when our 
guard would tell us we might breathe 
God’s fresh air, and look out on the 
green fields, for the allotted period. 

‘ On the 15th of June, Gool Mo- 
hammed returned from Kaiibul, bring- 
ing with him tome of the ladies of 
his brother’s family: on their ac- 
count, we were told, wc should be 
removed to other quarters, and of 
course we expected a change for the 
worse, but, as it eventually proved, 
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we were agreeably disappointed. Just i 
fcriod, one of our number, 
liciSwaiit Davis, 27th native in- 
giptry, liad sickened with typhus 
fever we had no medicine, no com- 
forts for him, and he lay on the 
ground delirious, raving about home 
and liis family, and every hour prov- 
ing worse, till, on the H)th, death put 
an end to his sufferings. We read 
the burial service over him, and then 
made Ins body over to the guard to 
bury ; but 1 am afraid 'they merely 
flung the poor fellow into a ditch 
outside the gate. It was a melan- 
choly ceremony that burial service, 
few amongst us, I imagine, but 
thought that it might be his turn 
next, especially now that sickness 
had broken out in such a shape. 
However, on the following day we 
were removed to another building, 
had tlirce or four rooms to 
iuirselves, and a court-yard to walk 
about in, and our guard was replaced 
by a more civil set. This was a de- 
lightful change ; and being greedy of 
fresh air, after so Jong a deprivation 
of it, we made^ the most of onr new 
bertli, by always sleeping in the open 
air in the court-yard. It is true it 
was utterly impossible to get a mi- 
nute’s rest in any of the rooms alloi- 
ied to us, as they w^ere swarming 
with the foulest vermin ; so we 
tiiought it no liardship to have the 
stars for a canopy, and for three 
months we never slept under a roof, 
or with any other covering beyond 
our sheep-skin cloaks. From this 
date the conduct of Shumsooden to- 
w ards us improved greatly. He came 
to see us frequently, and chatted in 
a kind manner, always telling us we 
should shortly be set at liberty, in 
exchange for Dost Mohammed, wdio 
was returning to Kaubul, having been 
freed by our government. This gave 
us renewed hopes of soon again bc- 
f‘oming free agents and as our cir- 
cumstances were improved, and our 
guards more friendly towards us, our 
captivity was more easily borne ; but 
still, as time W 9 re on, and nothing 
definite was learnt regarding our re- 


lease, wc again began to despair, es- 
pecially when the middle of August 
arrived, and we seemed as far as ever 
from the attainment of our wishes. 
Jt was on the 19th of August, that we 
bad, as usual, wrapped ourselves up 
in our cloaks, and taken lodgings on 
the cold ground for the night, when 
the chief suddenly entered the yard 
and told us we were to march imme- 
diately for Kaubul ; and sure enough, 
in half an hour afterwards, we found 
ourselves slung in pairs in kujavas, 
on each side of camels, and moving 
towards the capital. How delighted 
we w^ere to bid adieu to the walls of 
old Ghuz ! 1 do believe, if we Bad 
known we were going to execution, 
the change would nevertheless have 
gladdened us. Wc reached Kaubul 
in three days, without meeting any 
adventure on the road ; but we were 
abused most grossly by the populace 
ns w^e proceeded through tlie streets 
of tlic city ; fortunately it was in the 
dusk of the evening, and'but few 
people witnessed our arrival, other- , 
wise they might not have confined 
their iU-treutment to words. Wc 
were taken direct to Mohammed 
Dkhbar’s miarters in the Balia Ilissar, 
and from liim we met witli the kind- 
est reception. I could not bring 
myself to the belief that the stout, 
good-humoured, opcn-heartcd-look- 
ing young man, who was making 
such kind inquiries after our health, 
and how we had borne the fatigues 
of the journey, could be the murderer 
of Macnagliten and the leader of the 
massacre of our troops. After many 
civil speeches, lie ordered dinner, and 
sent for Troup and Pottinger to sec 
us ; when tliey arrived, the whole of 
us, .Mohammed Ukhbar, his chiefs, 
and ourselves, all sat down to the 
best meal I hrfd had for many a 
memth. The wusscer (as he always 
styled himself) chatted and joked 
away ojn indiflbjfent subjects during 
the meal, and shortly after its con- 
clusion dismissed us, saying he would 
make us over to tlie care of Pottinger 
and Troup for the night, and wc 
might go and have 9, chat with them 
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in private, as doubtless we were 
anxious to do. On the following 
morning the arch fiend sent us an 
excellent breakfast, and horses to 
carry us out a few miles to the fort 
where the other British prisoners 
were living ; and he desired a list of 
our wants, regarding clothes, ike., 
might be made out, and they should 
be furnished. We found our coun- 
trymen living in what appeared to us 
a small paradise ; they had comfort- 
able quarters, servants, mon<n% and 
no little baggage, and a beautiful gar- 
den to walk about in. To our great 
regret, we had only been four or five 
days in this elysium, when we were 
sent off to Bameean. Being thus away 
from the immediate care of Moham- 
med Ukhbar, (listen to the apologist 
— the sole panegyrist, of the treaclie- 
rous immolator of 13,000 British ewi- 
plotf€st\ we soon found ourselves 
called on to rough it once more. 
Tents had been sent for the use of 
the ladies, but our guards would only 
pitch them wdien it suited their con- 
venience ; and consequently the poor 
women and children had frequently 
to bivouac with us men, and that, 
too, in the nipping night-air of the 
mountains. None of them, however, 
I am happy to say, suffered in the 
U^ast. 1 sec that Johnson iind others 
have already given very good accounts 
in the public prints of our doings at 
Bameean, and return from thence to 
the blessings of freedom ; so I will 
not inflict a second edition of the 
talc upon you.* 

Our next illustrations arc from 
lieutenant Ejtc’s interesting, and, it 
is understood, authentic account, of 
the memorable retreat from Kaubul. 

‘ At an early hour on the morning of 
November 2, 1841, the startling in- 
telligence was brought from the city, 
that a popular outbreak had taken 
place, tiiat the shops were all closed, 
and that a gencrfil attack bad been 
made on the houses of all British 
officers residing in Kaubtil. About 
8 A. M. a hurried note was received 
by the envoy in cantonments from 'sir 
Alexander Burijes . (tlie latter living 


[modern 

in the cit3')> stating that the minds 
of tlic people had been stro^igly 
cited by some mischievous rej^^its, 
but expressing a hope that he should 
succeed in quelling the commotion,’ 
About 9 A. M., however, a rumour 
was circulated, which afterwards prov- 
ed but too well founded, that sir 
Alexander had been murdered, aud 
captain Johnson’s treasury plunder- 
ed. Flames were now seen to issue 
from that part of the city where they 
dwelt; and it w'as too apparent tliat 
the endeavour to appease the people 
by quiet means had failed, and tluit 
it would be necessary to have re- 
course to stronger measures. Tlie 
report of fire-arms was incessant, and 
seemed to extend tiirough the town 
from end to end. Sir William Mac- 
naghten now called on general El- 
phiiistone to act. An order was ac- 
cordingly sent to brigadier- S belto n. , 
then encamped at Seeah Sung, about’ 
a mile and a half distant from can- 
tonments, to march forthvvitli to tlic 
Balia Ilissar, or royal citadel, where 
his majesty, Shah Shiijub, resided, 
with the following troops : viz. — one 
company of her majesty’s 44th foot, 
a wing of the 54th native infantry, 
under major Ewart, the (itli Shah’s 
infantry, under captain Hopkins, and 
four horse-artillery guns under cap- 
tain Nicholl ; and, on arrival there, 
to act according to his own judgment, 
after consulting the king. Widely 
spread, and formidable as this insur- 
rection proved to be afterwards, it 
was at first a mere insignificant ebul- 
lition of discontent on the part of a 
few desperate and restless men, whirli 
military energy and promptitude 
ought to have crushed in the hud. 
Its commencement was an attack by 
certainly not 300 men on the dwell- 
ings of sir Alexander Burncs and 
(xiptain Johnson, paymaster to the 
Shah’s force ; and so little did sir 
Alexander himself appreliend serious 
consequences, that he not only re- 
fused, OR its first breaking out, to^ 
comply w'ith the earnest entreaties of 
the wuzeer to accompany him to fhe 
Balia Hissar, but actually forbade his 
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guard to fire on the assailants, at- 
4%»3u?ting to check what he supposed 
to Rra mere riot, by haranguing tlic 
attacking party from tlie gallery of 
his house. The result was fatal to 
liimself ; for, in spite of the devoted 
gallantry of the sepoys* who com- 
posed his guard, and that of the pay- 
master’s office and treasury on the 
opposite side of the street, who 
yielded their trust only with their 
latest breath, the latter were plun- 
dered, and his two companions, lieu- 
tenant AVilliam Broadfoot, of the 
Bengal iMiropcan regiment, and his 
brother, lieutenant Buriies, of the 
Bombay army, were massacred, in 
common with every man, woman, 
and child, found on the pi^mises, by 
these bloodthirsty miscreants. Lieu- 
t('nant Broadfoot killed five or six 
men with his own hand, before he 
down. No man, surol 3 % in 
a highl>’^ responsible public situation 
— especially in such an one as that 
hold by thelatesir A. Burnes — ought 
over to indulge in a state of blind 
security, or to neglect sal u tar v’’ warn- 
ings however saiall. It is indisput- 
able that such w'arnings had been 
given to him ; ospocially by a respect- 
able Afghan named ^faj-Mahomed, 
on the ver\' previous night, who went 
in person to sir A. Burnes to put him 
on his guard, but retired disgusted by 
llie incredulity with which his asser- 
tions were received.’ Although bri- 
gadit'r Shelton marched, as command- 
ed, to the lialla Hissar, no active 
measures of sn})pression were adopt- 
ed. ‘ The day,’ continues Mr. Eyre, 

" was sufTerod^ to pass without any- 
thing being done demonstrative of 
British energy and power. The 
murder of our countrymen and the 
spoliation of public and private pro- 
I>erty was perpetrated with impuniU^ 
within a mile of our cantonment, and 
under the very walls ^ of the 'Balia 
llissar. Such an exhibition on onr 
purt taught the enemy their strength ; 
confirmed ^against us those wdio, how'- 
cver disposed to join in the rebellion, 
had hitherto kept aloof from pruden- 
tial motives, and ultimately cncou- 
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raged the nation to unite as one man 
for our destruction.’ It appears that 
captain Lawrence, who had been 
sent to apprize the shah of the bri- 
gadier’s intended inarch, had two 
narrow escapes on his way to the 
citiidel; and lieutenant Sturt, the exi> 
cutivc engineer, wdiile entering tliat 
palace with Shelton, was stabbed by 
an insurgent in three places {ibout 
the face and neck. Yet was no 
speedy notice of these atrocities at- 
tempted. At last, on the morning 
of November 3, the 07th regiment of 
native infantry returned from Khoord- 
Kaubul to the cantonment, ))ursu<^d 
by a body of 0000 Ghilzies ; and 
Shelton, at the Balia Hissar, was 
then directed to commence a sharp 
fire upon the city (three-fourths of 
which the citadel commands), and 
endeavour to fire the houses by means 
of shells and carcases. But nef otlier 
more active means ivcrc adopted to 
subdue and punish the insurgents ; 
and lieutenant Eyre proceeds to give 
his account of that ‘sine qua non’ of 
our troops, the magazines of provi- 
sions and ammunition, or commissa- 
riat, valued by him at a million ster- 
ling, being suffered to fall into the 
hands of the insurgents, ‘ The ene- 
m^', having taken strong possession 
oi the Shah Bagh, or King’s Garden, 
and thrown a garrison into the fort of 
Mohammed Shcreef, nearly opposite 
the bazaar, effectually prevented any 
communication between the canton- 
ment and commissariat fort, the gate 
of wliich latter was commanded by 
the gate of tlie Shah Bagh, on the 
other side of the road. Ensign War- 
ren, of the 5th native infantry, at this 
time occupied the commissariat fort 
with 400 men; and having reported 
that lie was very ijard pressed by the 
enemy, and in ^clanger of being com- 
[detefy cut off, the general, — either 
forgcttul or unaware at the moment 
of the important fact that upon the 
possession of this fort w^cre entirely 
dependant for provisions, and anxi- 
ous only to save the lives of men 
whom he believed to be in imminent 
peril, — hastily gave Hirfcctions tliat a 

T 
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]>arly under the eoniinand of captain 
Swayiic, of her majesty’s 44th regi- 
ment, ?;lic)ul(l proceed immediately to 
bring off ensign Warren and his gar- 
rison to cantonments, abandoning the 
iort to the enemy. A lew minutes 
pfevioiisly, an atternj)t to relieve him 
had been made by ensign Gordon, 
with a company oV the »17th native 
inftmtry, and eleven camels laden with 
am munition ; but the party were 
driven back, and ensign Gordon kill- 
ed. Captain Swaync now accojrd- 
ingly proceeded towards the spot 
with two companies of her majesty’s 
4;fth ; scarcely bad they' issued from 
cantonments ere a sharp and destruc- 
tive fire was poured upon them from 
Mohammed Sliereef’s fort, which, as 
tlu‘y proceeded, was taken up by the 
marksmen in the Shah Bagh, under 
whose deadly aim both officers] 
and men suffered severely ; captains 
Swayiie and Robinson being killed, 
and litjufenants Ilallahan, Evans, 
aud -Fortye, w'ounded in this disas- 
trous business. It now seefned to 
the officer, on whom the command 
liad devolved, impracticable to bring 
off ensign Warren’s party, witliout 
risking the annihilation of his ow^n, 
which had already sustained so rapid 
and severe a loss in officers ; he, 
therefore, returned forthwith to can- 
tonments, In the course of the even- 
ing another attem[)t vyas made by a 
party of the 5th light cavalry ; but 
they encountered so severe a fire 
from the neighbouring enclosures, as 
obliged tJiem to return w'ithout ef- 
fecting their desired object, with the 
loss of eight troopers killed and 
fourteen badly wounded. Captain 
Iloycl, tljc assistant-commissary gene- 
ral, having meanwhile heciv made 
acquainted with the general’s inten- 
tion to give up the fort, hastened to 
lay before him the disastrous conse- 
quences that would ensue from so 
doing. He -stated tliat the place con- 
tained, besides large supplies of wheat 
and atta, all his stores of rum, medi- 
cine, clothing, &c., the value of which 
might be estimated at four lacs of 
rupees; thalf to abandon such va- 


luable property would not only ex- 
pose the I'orce to the immejUa^^. 
wants of the neecssaries of life,'^but 
would infallibly inspire the eneipy 
wdtli tenfold courage. He ’added 
that wo had not above two days’ 
supply of provisions in cantonments, 
and that neither himself nor captain 
•Tohjison, of tlie Shali’s commissariat, 
had any prospect of procuring them 
elsewhere under existing circum- 
stances. In consequence of this 
strong representation on the part of 
captain Boyd, the general sent imme- 
diate orders to ensign Warren to hold 
out the fort to the last extremity. 
(Ensign Warren, it must he remarked, 
denied haying received this note.) 
Early in ^lie night a letter w^as re- 
ceived from him to the eff’ect that he 
believed the enemy w^ere busily en- 
gaged ill mining one of the tow'ers, 
and that such was the ahlhib-Miong 
the sepoys, that several of them had 
actually made their escajie over the. 
wall to cantonments ; that tlie enemy 
w(Te making preparations to burn 
dow^u the gate ; and that, considering 
the temper of his men, he did not 
expect to be able to hold out many 
hours longer, unless reiiiforc<?d without 
delay. In reply to tliis he was informed 
that he would be reinforced by tw'o 
A. M. At about nine r. m. there w^is an 
assembly of staff and other officers at 
the general’s house, whc*n tiie envoy 
came in, and expressed his serious 
conviction that, unless Mohammed 
Shercefs fort were taken that very 
night, we should lose tlie commissa- 
riat fort, or at all events he unable to 
bring out of it provisions for the 
troops. The disaster of the morning 
rendered the general extremely nn- 
willirig to expose his officers and men 
to any similar peril; but, on the 
other hand, it was urged that the 
tlarkncss of the night would nullify 
the enemy’s fire, who would also 
most likely be taken unawares, as it 
was not the custom of the Afglwus 
to maintain a very strict^ watch at 
night. A man in captain Johnson’s 
employ was accordingly sent out to 
reconnoitre the place ; he returned 
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in a few minutes with the intelligence 

• about twenty men were seated 
o\flside the fort near the gate, smok- 

^ ing and talking ; and from what he 

* overheard of their conversation, he 
judged the garrison to be very small, 
and unable to resist a sudden onset. 
The debate was now resumed ; but 
another hour passed, and the general 
could not make up his mind. A 
second spy w’as despatched, whose 
rtjport tended to corroborate what 
the first had said. I was then sent to 
lieutenant Sturt, the engineer, who 
was nearly recovered from his wounds, 
for his opinion. He at first ex- 
j)ressc;d himself in favour of an im- 
uuMliate attack ; but, on hearing tliat 
some of the enemy were on the 
watch at the gate, he judged it pru- 
dent to defer the assault till an earl}^ 
iioiir in the morning : this decided 
tlu* g<iirTt%al, though ri<3t before several 
hours had sli[)}KMl away iu fruitless dis- 
cussion. Orders were at last given for 
adc'tachmentto be in readiness at four 
A. su at the Kohistan gate ; and cap- 
tain Uellew, deputy assistant cpiarter- 
master-general, volunteered to blow 
op<‘n th(3 gate ; another party of her 
niajesty*s.44t]i were at the same time 
fo issue by a cut iu tlie south face of 
tlio rampart, aud march simultane- 
ously toward tlic commissariat fort, 
to rc*inforce the garrison. Morning 
had, however, well dawned ere the 
men could be got under arms ; aud 
they were on tlic point of marching 
ofi‘, when it was reported that ensign 
AN'arren had just arrived in canton- 
ments with his garrison, ha\ing eva- 
cuated the tort. It seems that the 
enemy had actually set tire to the 
gate ; and ensign Warren, seeing no 
)>rospect of a reinforcement, and ex- 
pecting the enemy every moment to 
rush in, led out his men by a hole 
whicli he liad prepared in the wall. 
Hcing called upon in a public letter 
Ijoin the assistant-ddj iitan t-general 
to state his reasons for abandoning 
his post, he replied tlmt lie was ready 
to do s<S before a court of incpiiry, 
whicli he requested might be assem- 
bled to investigate his conduct ; it 


was not, how'ever, deemed expedient 
to comply with his request. It is 
beyond a doubt that our feeble and 
ineffectual defence of this fort, and 
tlie valuable booty it yielded, was the 
first fatal blow to our supremacy at 
Kaubiil, and at once determined those 
chiefs, and more particularly the Kiiz- 
ziibashes, who had hitherto remained 
neutral, to join the general combina- 
tion to drive ns from the country.* 

‘ It no sooner became generally 
known that the commissariat fort, 
upon which we were dependant for 
supplies, liad been abandoned, than 
one universal feeling of indignation 
pervaded the garrison ; nor caif I 
describe the impatience of the troops, 
but especially the native portion, to 
he led out for its recapture — a feeling 
that was by no means diminished by 
their seeing the Afglians crossing and 
recrossing the road between the com- 
missariat fort and the gate of the 
Shah Hagh, laden with the provisions 
upon which had depended oii r, ability 
to make a protracted defence.* ’On , 
the morning of the 9th, brigadier 
Shelton, the second in command, re- 
turned from the Balia Hissar, to the 
aid of general Elphin.«toiie ; and from 
henceforward that officer ‘ bore,' re- 
lates lieutenant Kyre, * a con.spicuous 
part in the drama, upon the issue of 
wdiich so muclv depended. He had, 
luuvever, from the very first, seemed 
to despair of the force being able to 
hold out the winter at Kaubul, and 
strenuously advocated a retreat to 
Jellalabad. This sort of despondency 
proved, unhappily, very infectious. 
It soon spread its baneful infiueiico 
among the officers, and was by them 
communicated to the soldiery. The 
nunuber of croakers in garrison be- 
came perfectly frightful, lugubrious 
looks and dismal propbecies being 
iiiicoimtered everywhere. The severe 
losses sustained by her majesty's 44th, 
under captain Swayne, on Vhc5 4th 
instant, had very much discouraged 
the men of that regiment ; and it is a 
laiqentable fact that some of those 
European soldiers, who were na- 
turally expected to ^liibit to their 

' A> 
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native brethren in arms an exam- 
ple of endurance and fortitude, 
were among the first to lose confi- 
dence and give vent to feelings of 
discontent at the duties imposed on 
them. The evil seed, once sprung 
up, became more and more difficult 
to eradicate, showing daily more and 
more how completely demoralizing 
to the British soldier is the very idea 
of a retreat. Sir William Macnaghten 
and his suite were altogether opposed 
to brigadier Shelton in this matter, it 
being in his (the envoy’s) estimation 
a duty we owed the government to 
retain our post, at whatsoever risk. 
This difference of opinion, on a rpies- 
tion of such vital importance, was 
attended with unhappy results, inas- 
much as it deprived the general, in 
his hour of need, of the strength 
which unanimity imparts, and pro- 
duced y.n uiicommuniaitive and dis- 
heartening reserve in an emergency 
which' demanded the freest inter- 
change, of counsel and ideas/ This 
.remark would seem to acquit the 
unfortunate envoy of the charge 
brought against him, at the moment 
of tlie retreat, of having been one to 
originate that mefisure. 

The western heights were atuickcd 
by the brigadier on tlic B3th, with a 
view to try what such a demonstra- 
tion would effect, and, after much 
hard fighting, considerable impression 
was made upon tlie cnem)'. ‘ But,’ 
contimu!Sthe lieutenant, * the sucx’css 
obtained on those heights was the 
last our arms were destined to expe- 
rience. Henceforward it bccomc's 
iiy weary task to relate a catalogue 
of errors, disasters, and ^lifficulties, 
which, following close upon each otlier, 
disgusted our officers, disheartcued 
our soldiers, and finally sank us all 
into irretrievable ruin.’ The impres- 
sion, however, made on tlie enemy 
by the action of the 13th, was salu- 
tary ; and advantage was taken of the 
respite which followed to throw snp- 
ulies into the Balia Ilissar. Some 
Iiope was also entertained that the 
cantonments might be abandoned for 
that superior strong-hold j but the 


objections urged by the general and 
others (that it would be most djp5^ « 
cult to remove thitiier the sick-ahc^l 
wounded, that the abandonment oC 
the cantonments would afford the 
enemy a triumph, and that there was 
risk of being defeated on the way), 
prevented that course being adoptotl. 
It was, therefore, determined to re- 
main in cantonments, and the first 
necessary step w'as to secure provi- 
sions and forage for the winter. ‘ For 
some months f#ic supplies liad been 
obtained from the village of Heymaroo, 
half a mile from the cantonments on 
the Kolnstan road ; hut the (uieiny 
had begun to bribe the proprietor of 
the place (for the villages of Kauhul 
are commonly the property of a sin- 
gle chief) not to aid us any longer. 
On November 2*2, it was resolved to 
send a party of troops to forestal the 
enem}^ in their purpose of' ofei^ipying 
this important post : hut the attempt 
nnfortnnatcly failed, and the same 
evening saw our formidable foe, Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar Khcin, within the 
w*alls of Kaubul. Brigadier Shelton, 
therefore, was ordered to take the 
\illage by assault on the following 
morning by daybreak ; and. that day 
(November 23) might hi' said to 
decide the fate of the Kaulml forci*. 
The storming parly went forward, 
but took a wTong direction, missed 
the entrance, and failed. ]Vh»an- 
while lieutenant Walker had been 
<lirccted to lead his irregular horse 
dowm into the plain on iIh‘ west side? 
of the Iiill, to cut off’ such fugitives 
from Beymaroo as he might Ik^ able 
to intercept ; and brigadier Shelton 
moved back with his troop.s and guns 
to a part of the hill which overlookeil 
the gorge. Both parties instantly 
became exjiosed to the distant fire 
of the enemy’s juzails; and! it was 
found that no less than 10,000 peo- 
ple from the city crownc^d the sum- 
mits of the hill.' Lieutenant Walkej* 
was soon recalled, to prevent his 
destruction; hut by that arrange- 
ment the enemy were cniiWed soon 
to surround the British position at 
all points, excepting that lacing the 
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cantonments/ The giin-ammunition 
-• jthc brigadier was almost expended, 
arfS -llie men were faint with fatigue 
^ and thirst (no water being procnrii- 
ble), ^’hile the number of killed and 
wounded was swollen every instant. 
At length* an overwhelming assault 
by Ghazees wholly disconcerted the 
assailing force ; * all order (says 

lieutenant Eyre) was at an end ; 
the entreaties and commands of the 
officers, endeavouring to rally the 
men, were not even listened to ; and 
an utter rout ensued down the hill 
in the direction of the cantonments, 
the enemy closely following, whose 
cavalry, iii particular, made a fearful 
slangliter among the unresisting fugi- 
tives. Major Kershaw’s party, per- 
ceiving this disaster, endeavoured to 
<*scape ; but strong parties issuing 
from tlie village out off their retreat, 
and great numbers of our se- 

po) S piM'isljed : the Grenadier com- 
, j)any, especially, Wfis ail but annihi- 
lated. The mingled tide of flight 
and pursuit seemed, to those who 
manned tlie walls of the. cantonment, 
to be about to enter tlie gate toge- 
ther ; and,, by’ some fatality, the am- 
munitioa of the great guns in battery 
within the cantonments was almost 
expended. A heavy fire, however, 
was opened from the sbalfs 5th in- j 
fantry in the Mission Compound ; a 
fresh troop of the 5th cavalry, under 
lieutenant Hardyman, charged across 
tlu» plain towards the enemy, joined 
hy lieutenant Walker, who had ral- 
lied fifteen or twenty of his own men ; 
during which gallant eftbrt, this most 
promising and brave young officer 
received a mortal wound. These 
operations, assisted by a sharp dis- 
eliarge from the juzailcbecs under 
captain Trevor, contributed to check 
iIk; pursuit; and it was observed at 
the time, and afterwards ascertah>ed 
to bo correct, that a chief (Osman 
Jvhan) voluntarily hAUed his follow- 
ers, who were among the foremost, 
.and led them off; which* may be 
reckoned, indeed, the chief reason 
why all our people who on that day 
went forth to battle w^erc not de- 


stroyed. Our loss was tremendous ; 
the principal part of the wounded 
having been left on the field (includ- 
ing lieut-coloncl Oliver), wiiere tliey 
were miserably cut to pieces. Our 
gun and second limber, which, while 
endeavouring to gallop down the Ifill, 
liad overturned on rough ground, we 
had the mortification to behold tri- 
umphantly carried off* by the enemy. 
Our troops had now lost all confi- 
dence ; and even such of the officers 
as had hitherto indulged the hope of 
a favourable turn in our affairs, began 
at last reluctantly to entertain gloomy 
forebodings as to our future f^te. 
Our force resembled a ship in danger 
of wrecking among rocks and shoals, 
for want of an able pilot to guide it 
safely through them. Even now, at 
the eleventh hour, had the helm of 
affairs been grasped by a hand com- 
petent to the important task, we 
might perhaps have steered clear of 
destruction; but, in the, absence of 
any such deliverer, it was too eviejent 
that heaven alone could save us by 
some unforeseen interposition. Tlie 
spirit of the men was gone ; the in- 
fluence of the officers over them de- 
clined daily, and that boasted disci- 
pline, whicli alone renders a handful 
of our troops superior to an irregular 
multitude, began fast to disappear 
from among us. The enemy, on the 
other hand, waxed bolder every day 
and hour ; nor was it long ere we 
got accustomed to be bearded and 
insulted with impunity from under 
the very ramparts of our garrison.^ 
From this moment every thing 
turned out disastrously. Tiie insur- 
gents affected to treat with the en- 
voy ; but tlieir demands were so pre- 
posterous, that no thought of coming 
to terms could bo entertained. On 
the 5th of December, when the ene- 
my' had succeeded in destroying a 
bridge, to the serious injury of the 
British position, they, proceeded to 
attack the fort of Mohammed Shc- 
reef ; and it is with regret tliat we 
hare to record the lieutenant’s state- 
ment regarding tlie conduct of the 
British soldiers to Wittom, witli a com- 
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pany of sepoys, its defence had been 
entrusted. ‘ At an early hour on the 
6th (he writes) the garrison of Mo- 
hammed Sliereef’s fort was relieved 
by one comp&ny of her majesty’s 
44th, under lieutenant Grey, and one 
company of the 37th native infantry, 
under lieutenant Hawtrey — an amply 
sufficient force for the defence of the 
place agaiUvSt any sudden onset ; but, 
unhappily, the fears of the old garri- 
son were communicated to the new, 
and, owing to the representations of 
lieutenant Hawtrey, the dofcnces 
were minutely examined by lieute- 
nant Sturt, the garrison-engineer, 
and by liim pronounced to be com- 
plete. Scarcely, however, liad that 
officer returned to cantonments, ere 
information was conveyed to the 
general that the detachment, having 
l)een seized with a [)anic, had taken 
flight Over the walls, and abandoned 
the fort to the enemy. It would ap- 
pear, tliat. a small party of juzail- 
chees,' having crept up to the iindcr- 
^ mined tower under cover of the trees 
ill the Shah Dagh, had fired upon the 
garrison through tlie barricaded hnsich 
which I have above described, unfor- 
tunately wounding lieutenant Grey ; 
upon whose departure for medical 
aid the Europeans, deprived of their 
officer, lost what little confidence they 
had before possessed, and, collecting 
their bedding under the walls, be- 
trayed symptoms of an intention to 
retreat. The enemy, meanwhile^ em- 
boldened by tfie slackened fire of the 
defenders, approached momentarily 
nearer to the walls, and, making a 
sudden rnsli to the barricade, com- 
pleted the panic of the garrison, who 
now made their escape over the walls 
in the greatest consternation, de&f to 
the indignant remonstrances of their 
gallant commander, who, in vain, en- 
treated them not to disgrace them- 
selves and him by such cowardly pro- 
ceedings. Even' the sepoys; who at 
first remained staunch, contaminated 
the bad example set them by their 
European brotliren, refused to rally ; 
and lieutenant Hawtrey, finding him- 
self deserted all, was obliged re- 


luctantly to follow, being the last to 
leave the fort. It Is, however, w^-' 
thy of mention, that two sepoys of 
the 37th native infantry were left^ 
dead in the fort, and two others'^ were 
wounded^ while not a man of the 
44th was touched, excepting one, 
whose hand suffered from the acci- 
dental explosion of a grenade. 

‘The enemy, though at first few 
in numbers, were not slow to avail 
tlicmselves of the advantage afforded 
them by this miserable conduct of 
our troops, and their banner was 
soon planted in triumph on the walls, 
amidst the exulting shouts of hun- 
dreds. Much recrimination took 
place between the Europeans and the 
sepoys engaged in this affair, each 
declaring the other had been tlie first 
to run ; and a court of inquiry was 
assembled to investigate tlig mat- 
ter, the result of which, thoiigTr never 
entirely divulged, wtis generally sup- 
posed to be favourable to the sepoys, i 
it being a known fact that tlic Euro- 
peans had brought off nearly all their 
bedding safe, whilst the sepoys had 
left every thing behind,. At all events, 
a circumstance soon occurred wliich 
abundantly testified the impression 
made on those in command. At this 
time the bazaar- village was garrisoned 
by a party of lier inaiesty’s 44th, wlio, 
on observing the flignt of the soldiers 
from Mohammed Shereef’s fort, were 
actually on the point of abandoning 
their own post, when they were ob- 
served and stopped by some officers, 
of wd)om one was lieutenant White, 
the adjutant of the regiment ; but, so 
little dependence could now be placed 
on their stability, that a guard of the 
37th native infantry was stationed at 
the entrance of tlie bazaar, with strict 
orders to prevent the exit of any 
Europeans on duty in the place, Tlie 
European garrison was next day with- 
drawn from the bazaar, and a com- 
pany of the 37th native infantry suhr 
stituted in their room ! This being 
the weakest point of our defences,, 
had hitherto been protecterf entirely 
Jjy parties of her majesty’s .44th, which 
post of honour they were now con- 
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sidered unworthy to retain! It is 
nc^orious (continues Mr. Eyre) that 
1116^4-1111 foot had been, for a long 
time previous to these occurrences, 
in a state of woful deterioration. I 
firmly believe that in this, and in 
every other respect, they stood alone 
a‘s a regiment of that noble army, 
whose glorious deeds in all quartei^ 
of the globe have formed^ with those 
of the British navy, the foundation 
of our national pride, and havtJ sup- 
plied for ages to come a theme of 
wonder and admiration. The regi- 
ment in question fell a prey to a 
vital disease, which the Horse Guards 
alone could have remedied, and which 
is now beyond the reach of proper 
investigation. May a redeeming 
glory and renown rise from its 
ashes !* 

While these affairs were transact- 
ing, it discovered that the supply 
of provisions had been greatly over- 
fated, and ‘ that there was not, in 
fact, a sufficiency in store for tlie 
consumption of one day. An attempt 
was therefore made, which proved 
successful, to obtain some grain from 
the Bulla I^issar ; and on December 
8tb, ;xs thf} want of food began to be 
more strongly felt, the envoy ad- 
dressed a letter to the genefal, in 
which lie requested him to state 
‘ whether or not it was his opinion 
that any further attempt to hold out 
against the enemy would merely have 
the effect of sacrificing both his ma- 
jesty, Shah Shujah, and the British 
force?* Consultations were .accord- 
ingly held by general Elpbinstone, 
sir 'UMlliam Macnaghten, and briga- 
dier Sliclton ; and on December 1 1th 
sir William wont out to meet the 
Afghan chiefs of tribes on the plain 
towards Seeali Sung. Having ad- 
dressed them in a conciliatory speech 
he requested leave to read to them 
the sketch of the treaty which he 
intended to propose J and this being 
ageecd to, the several articles were 
fcad and discussed. * Their general 
purport ‘'(says lieutenant Eyre) was 
to the effect— Tlmt the British should 
evacuate Afghanistan, including Kan- 


lahar, Ghuzni, Kaubul, Jcllalabad, 
and all tlie other stations alisolutely 
within the limits of the country so 
called ; — that they should be per- 
mitted to return, not only unmolested 
to India, but that supplies of every 
description should be afforded them 
on their road thither, certain men dl 
consequence accompanying them as 
hostages ; — that the amir Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan, Ins family, and every 
Afghan now in exile for political 
offences, should be allowed to return 
to their country ; that Shah Shujah 
and his family should be allow^ed the 
option of rcMnaining at Kaubul or 
proceeding with the British troops to 
Loodiana, in cither case receiving 
from the Afghan government a pen- 
sion of one lac of rupees per annum : 
that means of transport for the con- 
veyance of our baggage, stores, &c., 
including that re(|uired by the, royal 
family, in case of their adopting the 
latter alternative, should be furnished 
by the existing Afghan govetnment ; 
that an amnesty should be granted* to 
all those who had made themselves 
obnoxious on account of their at- 
tachment to Shah Shujah and his 
allies, the British ; — that all prisoners 
should be released ; — that no British 
force should be ever again sent into 
Afghanistan, unless called for by the 
Afghan government, between whom 
and the British nation perpetual 
friendship should be established 
on the sure foundation of mutual 
good offices. To all these terms the 
chiefs cordially agreed, with the ex- 
ception of Mohammed Ukhbar, who 
cavilled at several, especially that of 
the amnesty, but was overruled by 
bis coadjutors. He positively refused 
to permit the garrison to be supplied 
with provisions until it had quitted 
cantonments, which movement he 
clamorously demanded should takcj 
place the following morning. His 
violence. caused some <;onfusion ; but 
the more temperate of the party hav- 
ing interfered, it wa5 finally agreed 
tb 2 tt onr evacuation of the canton- 
ments shovild take place in three 
days, that provisions*. should be sup- 
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plied, and that to all the above- nary stamp, and a hitherto unsullied 
mentioned articles of this new treaty fame, he committed the fatal err^uf 
a formal assent in writing should be transporting himsedf suddenly from a 
sent, with all the usual forms of a rc- state of prolonged luxurious repose, 
stored peace. The chiefs, on re at an advanced age, to undertake the 
turning to the city, took with them fatigues and cares inseparable from 
captain Trevor, as a hostage for the high military command in a foreign 
shjccrity of the envoy/ Mr. Eyre uncongenial climate : he thus not 
continues with tiic following remarks, only ruined his already shattered 
* It is undeniable that sir VVilHam health, but (which to a soldier is a 
was forced into this treaty with men far worse calamity) grievously da- 
whose power he despised, and w'hosc maged that high reputation which his 
treachery was proverbial, against bis early services had secured for him.* 
own judgment, by the pressing repre- The terms of the treaty were at once 
sentations of our military heads. It made known to the shah ; but, at the 
is 110 less true that, whatever may close of tlie same day, a deputation 
have been his political remissness or of chiefs had another interview witli 
want of foresight before the rebellion the envoy, to propose ‘ that Shah 
broke out, he liad, throughout the Shiijali should continue king, on oon- 
perils that afterwards beset us, dis- dition of intermarrying his daughters 
played a truly British spirit of un- with the leading Afghan chiefs, and 
flinching fortitude and indefatigable abandoning the offensive practice of 
energy^, calculated, under more aus- keeping the chief nobles of uho king- 
picious leaders, to have stimulated dom waiting for hours at Ids gate, in 
the zeal and valour of the troops, expectation of an audience.* So un- 
and to have cheered them under the expected a proposition was, after 
trials and hardsldps they were called some delay, rejected ; and chiefly on 
on to endure; and I can safely add, account of the evident want of sin- 
without fear of contradiction, that cerity of Ukhbar Khan, the great ad- 
scarcely an enterprise was under- viser of the chiefs. * Instigated by 
taken throughout the siege, but at him,* says the lieutenanC* the chiefs 
the suggestion, and even the en- positively refused to supply provisions 
treaties, of the envoy, — he volunteer- or forage, until we should further 
ing to take on Idmself the entire re- assure them of qur sincerity by giv- 
sponsibility. Justice demands this ing up every fort in the immediate 
tribute to the memory of one, whose vicinity of cantonments. Forage had 
acts, as they will assuredly undergo for many days been so scarce, that 
the severe scrutiny of his country- the horses and cattle were onW kept 
men, it therefore becomes the dutpr alive by paring ofi‘ the bark of trees, 
of every eye-witness who bears testi- and ht/ eating their own dung over anti 
inony on the subject, not only to over again, which was regularly col- 
shield from misrepresentation, but, lected and spread for them. The 
where they are deserving of it, to camp-followei*s were destitute of other 
hold up to public admiration. 1 am food than the flesh of animals which 
led to write this, solely by my public expired daily from starvation and 
knowledge of the man. If 1 could cold. The daily consumption ofafta 
bring myself, on matters of such by the flgh ting-men was about 150 
vital importance, to follow the die- maunds, und not above two days’ 
tales of mere private feeling, mpr bias supply remained in store. By giving 
would be altogether oii the side of up the forts in question, all of which 
my late lamented militaiy chief, who commanded the cantonment, w6 
honoured me with his friendship, and hould place ourselves entirely at the^^ 
for whose infirmities every allowance mercy of the enemy; who could at' 
ought,incommon justice, to be macle. anv time render our position unten- 
With a mind and talents of no ordi* able. But pur leaders tlow seemed 
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to consider that wc had no clioice 
but to concede to tlie demands 
ot'4hc chiefs, however unreasonable ; 
and our troops were accordingly wilh- 
“‘diawn.from four of the forts, all of 
which w'ere forthwith occupied by 
the Afghans, who, on their part, sent 
in Mussuroollaii Khan as a hostage, 
and a supply of about 150 maiinds of 
atta for the troops. They likewise 
proniised us 2000 camels and 400 
yahoos for the march to Jellalabad.’ 
No part of this promise, however, 
was even attempted to be realized ; 
while the increasing severity of the 
weather threatened, by every hour’s 
delay, to render the marclr an impos- 
sibility. On December 18tl), the 
siujw lay half a foot deep on the 
ground ; and with this new enemy in 
iVont, advancing almost with Siberian 
severity and rapidity, the snare laid 
at the.^ncture by the wily Ukhbar 
could scarcely fail of involving the 
utisuspccting envoy in its meshes. 
Ohptain Skinner (says Mr. Eyre), 
at tliis time living under Mohammed 
tkhbar’s protection, was made the 
hearer of proposals, on the night of 
the 22d, to tlte envoy, of so advan- 
tageous a dature, as to prove, in his 
lorlovn ‘circumstances, irresistibly 
tempting. Ameiioolah Khan, the 
most influential of the rebels, was to j 
be seized on the following day, and | 
delivered up to us as a prisoner., j 
Mahmoud’s fort was to be iminedi- | 
ately occupied by one of our regi- 
ments, and the llalla liissar by an- 
other. Shah Shujah was to continue 
king, Ukhbar was to become his wiis- 
seer, and our troops were to remain 
in their present position until the 
following spring. That a scheme like 
this, hearing impracticability on its 
very face, should have for la moment 
deceived a man of sir Williams 
usual intelligence and penetration, 
is, indeed, an extraordinary ‘in- 
stance of infutuatipii, that can only 
tic. accounted for *on the principle 
^ that a drowning man will patch at a 
straw, * Our fortunes were now at 
their lowest ebb ; the chiefs were ap- 
parently (^laying our departure until 


the snow should have formed an im- 
passable barrier to the removal of our 
troops, which, even in the absence of 
an enemy, would but too probably 
perish from cold and famine. A 
treaty formed with men famed for 
falsehood and treachery, and who had 
already shown an utter disregard.of 
some of its most important stiptda- 
tions, could be regarded as little 
better than so much waste paper ; 
added to which considerations, sir 
William felt that his own fame was 
deeply involved in tlie issue of that 
policy (the scheme of restoring SJiah 
Sliiijah), of which he had from the 
very first been the prime advocjitc 
and upholder, and that with it he 
must stand or fall. The specious 
project of Mohammed Ukhbar ofrered 
a solution to the difliculties that be- 
set his path, at which he grasped with 
an eagerness engendered by despair. 
The strength of tlie rebels luuMiither- 
to lain in their unanimity : the pro- 
posed stroke of policy woyilil at once 
dissolve the confederacy, and open a 
road by which to retrieve our ruvucrU. 
fortunes. On either hand there was 
danger; and, miserable as sir Wil- 
liam’s life had been for the past six 
weeks, he was willing to stake his all 
on the issue of a plan wliich seemed 
to offer a fjint hope of recovering 
the ground he had lost. In a fatal 
hour he signed his name to a paper 
consenting to the arrangement, llis 
doom was sealed. The whole was a 
scheme got up by the chiefs to test 
his sincerity.* 

On the following day, the 23d, 

* the day of doom’ to the envoy, sir 
William left the Mission House, ac- 
companied by captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie, to liold con- 
ference with Ukhbar Khan, as related 
in our history ; and the, issue is given 
in^the following letter addressed by 
captain Lawrence to lieutenant 
with more of detail than the official 
documents, whence the sketch of the 
war has been takgp, were, at the 
moment of promulgation, capable of 
furnishing. * Sir, in compliance with 
your request, I have the lionour to 
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detail the particulars of my capture, 
and of the death of my ever-to-be- 
lamented chief. On the morning of 
the 2dd of December, at 11 a.m., 1 
received a note from the late sir W. 
H. Macnaghten, warning me to at- 
tend, with captains Trevor and Mac- 
kenzie, an interview he was about to 
have with sirdar Mohammed Ukhbar 
Klmn. Accordingly, witli the above- 
named officers, at about twelve, I 
accompanied sir William, liavitig pre- 
viously heard him tell major-general 
Elphinstone to have two regiments 
of infantry, and two guns, ready for 
secret service* In passing through 
cantonments, on my observing that 
there were more Afghans in canton- 
ments than usual, or than 1 deemed 
safe, tlie envoy directed one of his 
Afglian attendants to proceed and 
cause them all to leave, at the same 
time remarking, how strange it was 
that, afthough the general was fully 
acquainted with the then very criti- 
cal state, of affairs, no preparations 
appeared to have been made, adding, 
However, it is all of a piece with 
the military arrangements throughout 
tlie siege He then said, * There is 
not enough of the escort with us to 
wliich I replied, that he had only 
ordered eigiit or ten, but that I had 
brought sixteen, and that 1 would 
send for the remainder, which I ac- 
cordingly did, asking lieutenant Le 
(ieyt to bring them, and to tell 
brigadier Shelton, who had expressed 
a wish to attend the next interview, 
that he might accompany them. On 
passing the gate, we observed some 
hundreds of armed Afghans within a 
few yards of it ; on which 1 called to 
the officer on duty to get the reserve 
under arms, and brought outside to 
disperse them, and to send to 'the 
general to have the garrison on the 
alert. Towards Mahmoud Khan’s fort 
were a number of armed Afghans, but 
we then observed pone nearer. 

‘ The envoy mow told us that he, 
on the night psevious, had received 
a proposal from sirdar Mohamm^ 
Ukhbar Khan, to which he had 
agreed, and tliat he Jimd every reason 


to hope it would bring our present 
difficulties to an early and happy 
mination ; that Ukhbar Khan, i^’as 
to give up Naib Amenoolah Klian^ 
as a prisoner to us, for which pur- 
pose a regiment was to proceed to 
Mahmoud Khan’s ibrt, alid another 
corps was to occupy the Balia Hissar.' 
Sir W^illiam then warned me to be 
ready to gallop to the king with the 
intelligence of the approach of the 
regiment, and to acquaint him with 
Ukhbar’s proposal. On one of us 
remarking that the scheme seemed a 
dangerous one, and asking him if he 
did not apprehend any treachery, he 
replied — ‘Dangerous it is, but if it 
succeeds, it is worth all risks; the 
rebels have not fulfilled even one 
article of the treaty, and I have no 
confidence in them, and if by it we 
can only save our honour, all will be 
well ; at any rate, I wouk> rather 
suffer a hundred deaths, than live the 
last six weeks over again/ We pro- ^ 
ceeded to near the \isual spot, and 
met sirdar Mohammed Ukhbar Khan, 
who was accompanied by several 
Ghilziechiefs, Mohammed Shah Klmu, 
Dost Mohammed Khari, KJioada Bux 
Khan, Azad Khan, &c. After the 
usual salutations, the envoy presented 
a valuable horse which Ukhbar had 
asked for, and which had been that 
morning purcliased from captain 
Grant for 3000 rupees. Tlic sirdar 
acknowledged the attention, and ex- 
pressed Ids thanks for a handsome 
brace of double « barrelled pistols 
which the envoy had purchased from 
me, and sent to him with his carriage 
and pair of horses the day before. 

* The party dismounted, and liorso- 
clotlis were spread on a small hillock 
which partially concealed us from 
cantonments, and which was chosen, 
they said, as being free from snow. 
The envoy threw himself on the 
bank wifii Mohammed Ukhbar, and 
captains Trevor i:tnd Mackenzie be- 
side him ; I stood behjqd sir Wi^-^ 
Warn, till, pressed by Dost Mohammed 
Khan, I knelt on one knee, ^having 
first called the envoy’s attention to 
the number pf Afghans around us, 
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saying, that if the subject of the con- 
^d^.encc was of that secret nature I 
beMfeved it to be, they had betti^r be 
j-emoved. He spoke to Mohammed 
Ukhbar, who replied, ‘ No, they are 
all in the secret/ Hardly had he so 
stiid, when 1 found my arms locked, 
my pistols and sword wrenched from 
my belt, and myself forcibly raised 
from the ground, and pushed along, 
Mohammed Shah Khan, who held 
mo, calling out, ‘ Come along, if you 
value your life/ 1 turned, and saw 
the envoy lying, lus head where his 
heels had been, and his hands locked 
in Mohammed Ukhbar’s, consterna- 
tion and horror depicted in his coun- 
tenance. Seeing 1 could do nothing, 

1 let myself be pulled on by Moham- 
ini^d Shah Klian. Some shots were 
fired, and I was hurried to his horse, 
on which he jumped, telling me to 
get uplJehind, which I did, and we 
proceeded, escorted by several armed 
jnen, who kept off a crowd of Gha- 
* zees, who sprang up on every side, 
sliouting for me to be given up for 
them to slay, cutting at me with their 
swords and knives, and poking me in 
the ribs with 'their guns ; they were 
afraid to. fire lest they should injure 
their cliicf. The horsemen kept 
tliem pretty well off, but not suffi- 
ciently so to prevent my being much 
bruised. In this manner we hurried 
towards Mahmoud Khan’s fort, near 
which we met some hundreds of 
liorsemen w'ho were keeping off the 
Giiazees, who here were in greater 
numbers, and more vociferous for 
my blood. VVe^ however, reached 
the fort in safety, and 1 was pushed 
into a small room, Mohammed Shah 
Khan returning to the gjite of the 
fort, and bringing in captain Mac- 
kenzie, whose horse had there fallen. 
This he did, receiving a cut through 
his neencha (Scothor coat) on his 
arm, which was aimed at that officer, 
^vho was ushered into the room \yith 
rom, mucIvNiexhausted, and bruised 
I by blows on lus head and body. We 
sat d<?wn with some soldiers who 
were put over us, with a view to 
protect us from the mob, who now 


surrounded the house, and who till 
dark continued execrating and spit- 
ting at us, calling on the men to give 
us up to be slaughtered. 

* One produced a hand (believed 
to have been one of the envoy’s), 
which appeared to have been recently 
cut off; another presented a blua- 
derbuss, and was about to fire it, 
when it was knocked aside by one 
of our guard. Several of the sirdars 
came in during the day, and told us 
to be assured that no harm should 
befal U3 ; that the envoy and Trevor 
were safe in the city (a falsehood, as 
will be afterwards seen). Naib 
Amenoollah Khan and his sons also 
came. The former, in great wrath, 
said that wc either should be, or de- 
served to be, blown away from a gun, 
Mohammed Shall Khan and Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan begged he would not so 
talk, and took him out of the room. 
Towards night food was giveft to us, 
and [lostlieens to sleep on : our 
watches, rings, and silk tiandkerchiefs 
were taken from us ; but in all other 
respects we were unmolested. Thew. 
followers of Mohammed Shah Klmn 
repeatedly congratulated him on tlie 
events of the day, with one excep- 
tion, viz., an old Moollah, who loudly 
exclaimed tliat * the name of the 
faithful was tarnished, and that in 
future no belief could be placed in 
them ; that the deed was foul, and 
could nevc?r be of advantage to the 
authors/ At midnight we were 
taktni through the city to the house 
of Mohammed Ukhbar Khan, wlio 
received us courteously, lamenting 
the occurrences of the day. Here 
we found captain Skinner, and for 
the first time heard the dreadful and 
astounding intelligence of the murder 
of the envoy and captain Trevor, and 
that oiir lamented chief’s head had 
been paraded through the city in 
trinmiih, and his trunk, after being 
dragged through the streets, stuck up 
in the Char Chouk.’thc most con- 
spicuous p^rt of thcjtown. Captain 
Skinner told us that the report w^as, 
that on Ukhbar Khan’s telling sir 
William to accqmpany him, he re- 
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fused, resisted, and pushed tlie sirdar 
from liim ; that in consequence he 
was immediately shot, and liis body 
cut to pieces by tlic Ghazees : that 
captain Trevor had been conveyed 
behind Dost Mohammed Khan as far 
as Mahmoud Klian’s fort, where he 
Avas cut down ; but that his body was 
not mangled, though carried in tri- 
umph through the city. On the fol- 
lowing morning (the 24th) we (cap- 
tains Skinner, Mackenzie, and self,) 
were taken to Nuwaib Zurnan Khan’s 
house, escorted by Sultan Jan, and 
other chiefs, to protect us from the 
(ihazees ; Uicrc we met captains Co- 
nolly and Airey (hostages), and all 
the rebel sirdars a.ssemhled in coun- 
cil. Tlie envoy’s death was lamented, 
but Ins conduct severely censured, and 
it was said that now no faith could he 
placed in our words. A new^ treaty, 
how'ever, was discussed, and sent to 
the general and major Pottinger; 
and towards evening w’e returned as 
wc came to Mohammed Ukhbar’s, 
w’hercl remained prisoner, but well 
*^and courteously treated, till the morn- | 
ing of the 26th, when I was sent to 
Naib Amenoolah Khan. On reach- 
ing his house, I was ushered into 
his private apartment. The Naib 
received me kindly, showed me the 
envoy’s original letter in reply to 
Mohammed Ukhbar’s proposition 
touching his being made Shall Sbu- 
jah’s wusseer, receiving a lac of ru- 
pees on giving the Naib a prisoner 
to us, tliirty lacs on the final settle- 
ment of the insurrection, Kc. To 
this the Naib added, that tlie envoy 
had told M()hanim(‘d Ukhbar’s cou- 
sin, that a lac of rupees w'ould be 
given for his (Amenoolluh Khan’s) 
iicad. I promptly replied * ’Tis false,’ 
that sir William had never done* so, 
that it was utterly foreign and re- 
pugnant to his nature and to British 
usage. The Naib expressed himself 
in strong terms against the envoy, 
contrasting his‘ own fair and open 
conduct with of sy* William. 
He told me that general Elphinstone 
and major I’ottinger had begged I 
might be released, . as my presence 


w^as necessary to enable them to pre- 
pare bills on India, which it liAd 
been arranged the sirdars werd’- to 
get. After some delay, consequontL 
on my asking fur captain Mackenzie 
to be released with me, and Ukhbar’s 
stoutly refusing the release of eitlier 
of us, I was sent into cantonments 
on the morning of the 29th, escorted 
by the Naib s eldest son, and a strong 
party of horse and foot, being dis- 
guised as an Afghan, for my greater 
protection. 1 must here record, that 
nothing could exceed the Naih’s kind- 
ness and attention to me wliilc under 
his roof. .1 have the honour to 
be, 

‘ G. St. P. Lawrence, Mil. Sec. 
late Envoy and Minister.’ 
‘Camp Zoiidah, May 40, 1842.* 

(Captain Mackenzie’s account of 
the affair loaves no room for doubt 
that sir William fell by tbc'Hiand of 
Ukhbar Khan; being shot through 
the body with a pistol, the envoy’s ^ 
own gift to the sirdar.) ‘ But (pro- 
ceeds lieutenant Eyre) what were our 
troops about all this time? Were 
no steps taken to rescue the crivoy 
and his friends from their perilous 
position ? Where was the Lqdy-guard 
which followed them from canton- 
ments ? These questions will natu- 
rally occur to all who read the fore- 
going pages ; and I w'ish it w^ere in 
my power to render satisfactory an- 
swers. 

‘ I'he body-guard had only got a 
few hundred yards from tlie gate, in 
their progress to the scene of con- 
ference, when they suddenly faced 
about and came galloping back, se- 
veral shots being bred at tbenrf in 
their retreat. Lieutenant Le Geyt, 
in passing through the gate, exclaim- 
ed that tim envoy had been carried 
off ; and it was believed that, finding 
his men would not advance to the 
rescue, came back for assistance. 
But the intelligcfice lie brought, in? 
stead of rousing our leade**^ to instaitt^ 
action, seemed to paralyze their fa- \ 
culties ; and, although It was evident 
that our envoy bad been basely en- 
trapped, if not actually 'murdered. 
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before our very gate, and though 
ty-Vi now crowds of Afghans, hoi*sc 
‘ andii*oot, were seen passing and re- 
jjassing to and fro in hostile array, 
between Mahmoud’s fort and the 
])laoe of meeting, not a gun was 
opened upon them ; not a soldier 
wds stirred from his post ; no sortie 
was apparently even thought of ; 
treachery was allowed to triumph in 
open day ; tlic murder of a British 
envoy was perpetrated in the face 
and within inusket-shot of a British 
army ; and not only was no effort 
made to avenge the dastardly deed, 
l)iit the body was left lying on tlie 
j)]ain to be mangled and insulted, 
and finally carried off to be paraded 
in the public market by a ruffianly 
mob of fanatical barbarians. 

‘ Intense was the anxiety and 
wretched the suspense felt by all 
during AliA rest of the day. A num- 
ber of Afghans, who were trafficking 
^ in cantonments at the time of the 
Wmference, on hearing tlie report of 
li re-arms in that direction, endea- 
voured to escape, but were detained 
liy the officer at the gate. No cer- 
tain tidings regarding the envoy could 
bo obtained. Many confidently af- 
lirmcd that be was alive and un- 
harmed in Mahmoud's fort ; but Hcii- 
i<inant Warren stoutly maintained 
that lie had kept his eye upon sir 
William from tlie moment of his 
leaving the gate, and had distinctly 
seen liiin fall to the ground, and the 
Afghans hacking at his body. The 
agony of his poor wife during tliis 
dread interval of suspense may be 
iauignied.’ The extraordinary in- 
action thus prevailing among those 
whom one would think the danger 
would have made most energetic, is 
wholly unaccountable, save we go to 
the heathen method of seeking causa- 
tion in such Ciises, and pronounce 
‘ Quos Jupiter vult perdere, priiis 
d^entat/ 

TMajor PQ|||ngcr now assumed the 
Tfnicp of political agent; and the 
chiefs s%ori after proposed that the 
lollowing clauses should be added to 
the treaty t^hiclt had been conclul)i*d 


with sir William : ‘ that we should 
leave behind all our guns, excepting 
six ; that we should immediately give 
up all onr treasures ; and that the hos- 
tages should be all exchanged for 
married men, with their wives and 
families.’ The major, however, op- 
posing the demands, general Elphiii* 
stone called a council of war, wliercat 
the new agent declared liis convic- 
tion that no confidence could be 
placed in a treaty formed with the 
Afghan chiefs, and tliat our onlyiio- 
nourablc course was either to hold 
out at Kaubul, or to force a retreat to 
Jcllalabad. The officers composing 
the council (the general, brigadici® 
Shelton and Anquetil, colonel Cham- 
bers, and captains Bcllew and Grant) 
one and all declared botii these 
courses to he impracticable ; * and it 
was accordingly determined, 7icm. con., 
that major Pottingcr should at once 
renew the negotiations whiclf had 
been commenced by sir William, and 
that the sums promised to ^he chiefs 
by that functionary, previous his 
murder, should be paid. The ma- • 
jor’s objections (continues Mr. Eyre) 
being thus overruled, the tendered 
treaty was forthwith accepted ; and 
four married liostages, with their 
wives and children, being required 
by the chiefs, a circular was sent 
round, to ascertain if that number 
would volunteer to remain, a salary 
of 2000 rupees per month being gua- 
ranteed to each, as an inducement. 
Such, however, was the horror enter- 
tained of Afghan treachery since the 
late tragical occurrence (and, surely, 
Mr. Eyre, natural enough,) that some 
officers went so far as to say they 
would sooner shoot their wives at 
once, than commit them to the charge 
of men wlio had proved themselves 
devoid of common honotir and hu- 
manity." Such unexpected resistance 
led to a relinquishment of the coun- 
cil’s plan ; and ‘ the chiefs were in- 
formed that it was cohtrary to the 
usages of war to* give up ladies as 
hostages, and that Jthe general could 
not* consent to an arrangement which 
would brand iiim v^th perpetual dis- 
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grace in his own country/ Surely 
this whole transaction (the proposal 
to the officers, and then the going 
counter to the determinate order of 
council,) proves how utterly inca- 
pable the general had become of 
helping his fellow-countrymen in 
tlieir dreadful emergency. No won- 
der that chiefs, treacherous by edu- 
cation, and, when dealing with the 
enemies of tlieir faith, by religion, 
slionld take advantage of such un- 
paralleled displays of weakness ; and 
in spite of all the representations of 
major Pottinger, and such sensible 
men as Mr. ICyre, general Elphinstone 
continued to treat, and to confide in 
the professions of the chiefs, till it 
w’as impossible any longer to main- 
tain his position. Famine was in 
bis camp, discipline had almost dis- 
appeared, and the Afghans, embold- 
ened by impunity, at la.st attempted 
to fort'.e an entrance into tiie canton- 
ment. From December 20 to Ja- 
nuary a, tjie military council allowed 
itself ' 10 be cajoled with idle nego- 
.xr tiations regarding an escort and pro- 
visions ; but at lengtii, wbeii the na- 
tural enemy, snow, (which had, cease- 
lessly as noiselessly, gone on whiten- 
ing mountain and plain,) had accu- 
mulated to a knee depth in every 
part where the path of retreat must 
be sought, it was resolved to com- 
mence tile march upon Jelialabad ! Al- 
though we have already given an out- 
line of the retreat, we must glance at 
some parts of lieutenant Eyre’s state- 
ment. ‘ It was on the morning of Ja- 
nuary (), 1842, that the British force 
in Kaubul moved out of its canton- 
ments, in which it had sustained a 
two months* siege, to encounter the 
miseries of a winter march through a 
country of perhaps unparalleled dif- 
ficulty ; where every mountain defile, 
if obstinately defended by a deter- 
mined enemy, must inevitably prove 
the grave of luuidrcds. Dreary in- 
deed was the 'scene over which, with 
drooping spirit aral dismal forebod- 
ings, we Imd 10 bend our unwilling 
steps. Deep snow covered every inch 
of mountain and,, plain with one un- 


spotted sheet of dazzling white ; and 
so intensely bitter was the cold, 
penetrate and defy the defence** of 
the warmest clothing. No signs of 
the promised escort appeared; but 
at an early hour the preparations 
commenced for our march. A cut 
was made tlirough the eastern raiii- 
part, to open an additional passage 
for the troops and baggage ; a suffi- 
cient number of gun-waggous and 
platform planks were taken down to 
the river for the formation of a tem- 
porary bridge ; and every available 
camel and yahoo (the whole amount- 
ing to 2000) was laden with military 
stores, commissariat supplies, and 
such small proportioi» of camp e((ui- 
page as was indispensably necessary 
to shelter the troo[)s in a climate of 
extraordinary rigour. The strength 
of the whole force at this time was, 
so far as can now be aslR»i;rfained, 
very nearly as follows : — 090 Eu- 
ropeans : viz., 1 troop of horse artil- 
lery, 90 ; her majesty’s 44th foot, dOOi 
Next, 970 cavalry : viz., 6th regiment 
light cavalry, tM'O squadron, 200; 
6th Slial/s irregular cavalry (An- 
derson’s), 500 ; Skinner’s horse, 1 
Rissalah, 70; 4th irregular liorse, 

1 Rissalah, 70 ; mission escort, or 
body guard, 70, Then 2840 foot : 
viz., 5th native infantry, 700 ; 87th 
native infantry, GOO ; 54th native 
infantry, 050 ; 6th Siiah's infantry, 
600 ; sappers and miners, 20 ; Shah's 
sappers and miners, 240 ; half tlie 
mountain train, 80. And lastly, 

C horse- artillery guns, and three 
mountain-train guns. Besides the 
above, the camp followers amounted, 
at a very moderate computation, to 
about 12,000 men, besides women 
and children. These proved from 
the very first mile a serious clog upon 
our niovement.s, and were, indeed, 
the main cause of our subsequent 
misfortunes. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that every future command*^ 
in-chief of the Indian will a(fe)^ 

decisive .measures, to prevent a . 

employed on field service from being 
ever again afflicted with such a curse.’ 
it ^as getting dark hefo'je the main 
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body of this devoted multitude got 
of tlie gates ; and by tliat time 
^thpusands of the enemy thronged the 
^ wliole area of tlie evacuated canton*- 
‘ments/ rending tlie air urith exulting 
erics, and* committing every kind of 
atrocity. The rcar-guurd, unable in 
dny other way to restrain its fu- 
rious enemies, to secure its own 
snf(*ty, took up a position on the 
plain ; and at length, when the vil- 
larious Moslims, weary of plunder- 
ing and murdering by force of arm, 
began to line the ramparts, and to 
annoy tlie retreaters with a destruc- 
tive tire of juzails, it was found neces- 
sary to spike and abandon two of the 
horse-artillery guns. 

‘ Night had now closed around ; 
but the Ghazees, having fired the 
residency and almost every other 
huiUiing in the cantonment, the con- 
flagrathin illuminated the surround- 
ing country for several miles, pre- 
senting a spectacle of fearful subli- 
ffuty. In the mad fervour of their 
religious zeal, these ignorant fanatics 
even set fire to Uie gun-carriages be- 
longing to the various pieces of ord- 
nance. which Ve had left in position 
round the' works ; of whose* use the 
Afghan chiefs were thus luckily de- 
prived, 'file general had been often 
\irgetl to destroy these guns, rather 
than suffer them to fall into the ene- 
my’s hands ; but lie considered that 
it would have been a breach of the 
treaty to do so. Before the rear- 
guard commenced its march, lieu- 
tenant llardyman, of the 6tli light 
cavalry, with fifty rank and file, were 
.stretched lifeless on the snow. Much 
baggage was abandoned at starting, 
ami much was plundered on the 
road. .Scores of worn-out sepoys and 
camp followers lined the way, naving 
sat down in despair to perish in the 
snow. It was two a. m, ere the 
rear-guard reached camp at. By gram, 
a distance of onl»five miles. Here 
yUl was Ap^ii^sion. The tents had 
pitch^ without the slightest 
regaix^ to r^ularity, those of diffe- 
rent regiment being huddled toge- 
ther in oye iiftficatc mass, mixed up 


with baggage, camp followers, camels, 
and horses, in a way which beggars 
description. The flimsy canvass of 
the soldier’s tents was but a poor 
protection from the cold, which to- 
wards morning became more and 
more intense ; and thousands of poor 
wretched creatures were obliged .to 
lie down on the bare snow, without 
either shelter, fire, or food. Several 
died during the night ; amongst 
whom was an European conductor 
of ordnance. About twenty juzail- 
chees, who still held faithfully to 
captain M‘Kcrizie, suffered less than 
the rest, owing to their systematic 
mode of proceeding. Their f^st 
step on reaching the ground was to 
clear a small space from the snow, 
where they then laid themselves 
down in a circle, closely packed to- 
gether, with their feet meeting in 
the centre ; all the warm clothing 
they could muster among thefn being 
spread equally over the whole. By 
tliese simple means, sufli^ent animal 
warmthwas generated to preseT^piem 
from being frostbitten ; and captain i 
M‘Kenzie, who himself shared tlicdr 
homely bed, declared that he had 
felt scarcely any inconvenience from 
tlie cold. It was different with our 
sepoys and camp followers, who, 
having had no former experience 
of such hardships, were ignorant 
how they might best provide against 
them ; and the proportion of those 
who escaped without suffering in 
some degree from frostbites, was 
very small. Yet this was but the 
beginning of our sorrows. At eight 
A. M., on the 7th of January, tlie 
force moved off’ in the reverse or- 
der of the day previous — if that 
could be called order which consisted 
of ji mingled mob of soldiei’s, camp- 
followers, and baggage-cattle, pre- 
serving not even the faintest sem- 
lilancc of that regularity and disci- 
pline on which depended our only 
chance of escape frbm the dangers 
which threatened us. Even at this 
early stage of retreat scarcely 

one-half of the sepoys were fit for 
duty ; hundreds from sheer in- 
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ability to keep their ranks, joined 
tlie non-combatants, and thus in- 
creased the confusion. As for the 
Shah’s Gtli infantry, it was nowhere 
to be found; only a few stnaggling 
files were perceptible here and tliere ; 
and it was generally believed that the 
majority of the regiment had ab- 
sconded during the night to Kaubul. 
At starting, large clods of hardened 
snow adliered so firmly to the hoofs 
of our iiorses, that a chisel and hain- 
iiKM* would have been requisite to 
dislodge tliem. The very air we 
breathed froze in its passage out of 
the mouth and nostrils, forming a 
costing of small icicles on our mous- 
taches and beards.’ At Bootkhak, 
captain Skinner, on finding Ukhbar 
Khan to be encamped near at hand, 
obtained an audience of him. ‘ Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar,’ continues Mr. 
Kyrc, * now informed captain Skin- 
ner thdt he had been sent by the 
chiefs to escort us to Jellalabad, and 
declared ti.mt we had been attacked in 
cons.'?vfCtcnce of having marched con- 
Atrary to their wishes. lie insisted 
' on -our halting at Bootkhak till the 
following morning ; in wliich case he 
w'ould provide food, forage, and fire- 
wood for the troops : but he said he 
should expect six hostages, to insure 
our liot marching beyond Tezeen 
before tidings should be received of 
general Sale’s evacuation of Jellala- 
bad, for which an order had been al- 
ready despatched to that officer, in 
compliance with the stipulations of 
the treaty.’ No man in his senses 
would liave relied further on one, 
>vhosc guile and treachery had been 
so fearfully and constantly manifest- 
ed ; nevertheless orders were issued 
to the troops to delay the inarch ; 
and they were brought to a halt'on 
some high ground near the entrance 
of the lilioord Kaubul Pass, having 
in two days accomplished a distance 
of only ten miles from Kaubul. 
‘ Here, again, the confusion soon be- 
came indescribable. ^ Suffice it to 
say, that an imfnense multitude of 
from 14,000 to Id, 000 men, with 
several liundicd ^^.^gj/alry horses and 


baggage cattle, were closely jammed 
together in one monstrous, uniiiA-», 
nageable, jumbling mass, Nf^ht 
again closed over us, with its attend-, 
ant train of horrors, — starvatioii), cold, 
exhaustion, death.’ The general was 
a little surprised to find lie had done 
wrong ih so obligingly halting tlie 
forces to suit the pleasure of tlie 
merciless Moslim, wliosc superior 
tact was thus perpetually leading 
him into fresh errors ; but his sur- 
prise did not exhibit itself till h<» 
found the Afghans again firing upon 
the crowds under his guidance. I1(m- 
majesty’s 44th foot, however, who on 
this occasion behaved with a gallan- 
try and resolution worthy of British 
soldiers, attacked tlie position of tlieir 
tormentors, and compelled their re- 
treat ; and on the general’s sending 
captain Skinner again to Ukhbar, to 
complain of his watit of faWr, that 
sirdar demati<led that major Pot lin- 
ger, and captains Lawrence and Mac- 
kenzie, sliould immediately be made 
over to him, ‘ which,’ says lieutmiant 
Eyre, * w'as immediately done, and 
hostilities again ceased. Tlic sirdar 
also promised to send 'forward some 
infiuential man to clear the pass from 
the Ghilzies who occupied it, and 
who were lying in wait for our ap- 
proach, Once more, therefore, tlie 
living mass of men and animals (on 
the 8th) was in motion. At the 
entrance of the pass, an attempt was 
made to separate the troops from tlie 
non-combatants, which was but [lar- 
tially successful, and created consi- 
dcrablc delay. The rapid effects of 
two nights’ exposure to the frost in 
disorganizing tlie force can hardly be 
conceived. It had so nipped the 
hands and feet of even the strongest 
men, as completely to prostrate their 
powers, and incapacitate them for 
service : even the cavalry, who suf- 
fered less than the rest,^ w'erc obliged 
to he lifted on tlwir horses. In face 
only a few hundred figh^ 

ing men remained.’ ^ \ 

The promise of Uki*har Wian to 
stay the Ghilzies wiiH' like all his 
former promises, a rntre jjtrick still 
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further to ingulf his wretched vie- attemj)ted to arrest, though it sue- 
^ iii^s ; for lie iiad (luittod Kaubul and coedod in lining tlio edges With tliick 
i^tillywcd the steps of tlic army avow- layers of ice, over wliieli the snow lay 
edly for the purpose of insuring its consolidattul in slippery rnasse.s af- 
destriKition, and every measure he fording no very easy foriting for our 
adopted directed towards that jadt'd animal.s. Tiiis .stream we iiad 

end. Lieiirenant Eyre was told hy to cro.ss and re-eross about c*ight-and- 
one who had been present, tliat on tw'cnty times. As we j)roceed(‘d oiir 
lh(* morning of the departun*. Mo- wards, the defile gradually narrowtid, 
hammed Ukhbar and Sultan Jan and the Gliilzics were observed 
made their appearance, booted and hastening to crown tlie heights in 
sjuirred, before the assembJ}* of tlie considerable force. A liot th e was 
chiefs, and on being asked hy Niiwah opened on tl»e advance, with whom 
/(Milan Shall, where they were going, were several ladii's, who, setMiig tlieir 
Mohammed replied, * I am going t<» 01113^ eliiinee was Ikeep themselves 

.sla\’ all the lY^ringhoe dogs, to he in rapid motion, galloped fiirward at 
sure.* Again, on this very pas.s*ige the head of all, rmining the gauntlet 
of our troo])S through the Khoord of the enemy s bullets which whizzed 
Kaubul Pa.ss, he followed with some in linndred.s about their ears, until 
chi<’f:> in the rear, and (as we have the3" were fairW out of the pass. 
h<'for(‘ rtilated) in the same breath Providentially the whole ('scaped, 
called to the Ghil/ies, in Persian, to with tlie exception of lady Sah*, who 
desist froii)fc and in Pushtu, to conti- received a slight wound in the arm. 
mie firing. ‘ This,* adds the lieute- | It ought, however, to be nienlirtiied, 
iiant, ‘ explains the wdiole rn3^stery of that sevi'ral of Mohammed IJkhhar's 

* nia.ssacre, and clears up every principal aflhcrents, who hud piav 

* (louhr ’respecting Mohammed Ukh- ced(jd the advance, exerted n-. 

hars treachery.' selves strenuously to kcM'p down tiie* 

We now' eorne to the passage of lire; ]>ut nothing could restrain ilic-" 
the Khoord Kaubul. ' The idea of Ghilzies, who seemed fully deler- 
fljrcading the* stupendous pass before mined that noliody should interfi're 
u-s in the fiu'.e of an armed trilie of to disappoint them of their jirty. 
liloodthirsty barbarians, with such a Onward moved tlie crowd into the 
(l(Mis(j irregular multitude, was fright- thickest of the lire, and featfnl was 
fid ; and tlie spectacle then ])resi‘nted the slaughter that ensued. An uni- 
hy that waving s('a of animated beings, \ersal panic speedil}^ prevailed; and 
the majority of whom a few fleeting thousands, seeking refuge in flight, 
heurs would transform into a liiuj of hurried forward to the front, aliaii- 


lileless carcas(*.s to guide the future doning baggag<', arms, aminu!iitiou, 
travcllcir on his way, can never he wonuMi, and children, regardless for 
lorgottcn hy those who w^itnessed it. the moment of every thing but their 
We had so often been deceived hy own lives. 

A Tdian professions, that little or no ‘ The rearguard, consisting of her 
confidence w'as placed in the present majesty’s 44th, and 54th native infau- 
Iriice; and we cominenc(Hl onr pa.s- try, suflerod severely; and at last, 
«ifgo tiirongh the dreaded pass in no finding^ that delay was only destruc- 
V(‘r3’ sanguine temper of mind. This tion, they tollowed the general ox- 
truly formidable defile is about five ample and made the best of their w'ay 
miles from end to end, and is shut onr to theVrout. Another horse-artplh'ry 
<*itli(M‘ hand by a lineal’ lofty 'hills, gun was abandoned, and the whole of 
hetei'een whoso mjtJcrf^rftous sides the its artillerymen slain. Captain Aii- 
this sdttlioru could dart^ but a der.son’s eldest girl, and captain Iloyd's 
inoineirtary ray. ^Jown the centre youngest boy, fell into Vhe hands of 
dashed a Vuoui^n torrent, whose the Afghans. It is t\iat 

impetuous cQtiAAtlie frost in vain J^OOO souls pcris\ic( \^ i n this pass, 
VOL. A }) 2 u • • 
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amongst wliom wore captain Paton, 
assK^tant (piartcMinaster-genoral, and 
lioiiionant Cileorgo, 37th native 
infiintry, majors GriiHths, 37tli native 
inliintry, and Scott, her maj (‘sty’s 
44tli, captains Uott, otli cavalry, and 
''IVoop, brigadicr-niajor SiialTs force. 
Pr. Cardow and Jioiit(‘nant Sturt, 
engineers, \ver(^ \voiind(‘d, the latter 
mortally. This line young officer 
had nearly cleared the defile, when 
he received his wound, and would 
have been left on the ground to be 
hackl'd to pieces by tlie Cilulzies, 
who followed in the rear to complete 
the work of slaughter, but for the 
generous intrepidity of lieutenant 
Mein, of her iijujesty’s I3t]i light in- 
fantry, ^^h(), on lu'aring what had be- 
fallen him, wt'iit hack to his siuTour, 
and stood by him for several minutes, 
at the imminent risk of his own life, 
vainly intreating aid from the passcTs 
by. lie was at length joined by ser- 
jeant D(‘ane, of the sappers, with 
whose^assistanee he dragg<,‘(l his friend 
through the remainder of 
• ilie pass ; when he sueceed(‘d in 
-mounting him on a miserable }Jony, 
and coialucted him in safety to the 
camp, wdu're the unfortunate officer 
lingen'd till tin? following morning, 
and was tluj only man of the force 
who re(«iv(‘da Christian burial. On 
tlic force reaching Khoord Kaubiil, 
snow began to fall, and continued 
till morning ; and miserable indeed 
was the bivouac of that night.’ On 
the next rnoniiug (the 9tli) the ge- 
neral had intended to inarch at ten ; 
but a large portion of tlio troops, 
with nearly all the eanip-followers, 
had moved on without orders so 
early as eight, a.m., and had advanced 
about a mile fr3in the camp, when 
they were recalled by the general, in 
consequence of a communication 
from Ukhbar, to the effect that, if 
the fiircc would again halt, he would 
make proper arrangements for escort- 
ing it safely, ‘ There can be no 
doubt,* says^ Mr, Eyre, * that the 
general feelikgy^ln camp was adverse 
to a halt, and t^iat our only chance of 
escape consisteej. in moving on as fast 


as possible. This additional delay, 
therefore, and prolongation of their ^ 
sufferings in the snow, of which orf;- 
more march w'ould have carried t'rumi 
clear, made a very unfavourable. in>- 
pression on the minds of^tliV) native 
soldiery, wdio now for tAe first time 
began v('ry generally to entertain the 
idea of deserting; nor is it at all 
astonishing that these symptoms 
should have first developed them- 
selves among the Shah’s native ca- 
valiy, who were, for the most part, 
(‘X(‘eedingly young soldit'rs, and saw 
full well the residt of all these use- 
less and pernicious d(‘la)s.’ To- 
w'ards noon of tlu' same? da}*, captain 
Skinneu*, who secuns (’sp(M'i;dly to 
have reposed confidence in Moliam- 
ined Ukhbar, came from that sirdar 
with a proposition ‘ that all the \vi- 
duwa‘d ladies and married families 
should, to insure themsel;;cs against 
furtlier danger, he plact'd under his 
protection, lie promising to (scort 
them safely to Jellalahad, kc pj;',"?/ 
them one days march in the^rear of" 
the army.’ At tlie reconnneiulatiou 
of captain Skinm^r, it is said, the 
general consented to the arrangii- 
nient ; and the ladies and children 
were all, with twa.> w(»unded officers, 
sent forward to the earnp of the sir- 
dar. ‘ Up to this time,’ says Mr. 
Eyre, ‘ scarcely one of tlui ladies had 
tasted a meal since leaving Kauhiil, 
Some had infants only a few days old 
at tlie breast, and were nnablo to 
stand without assistance ; yt‘t theses 
Iielpless w'omc'n had alrc'ady been 
obliged to rough it on tlie hacks of 
camels, and on the tops of the bag- 
gage yahoos ; and those who had a 
horse to ride, or were capable of sit- 
ting on one, were considered fortunate 
indeed. Some were so far advanced in 
pregnancy, that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a w^alk across a drawing- 
room w ould have been thought too 
great an exertion. Most had been 
without shelter sjjnce ^quitting ‘^tlic 
cantonment ; thm^'*servants . 
nearly all dcserte<j. or lieen ^ille(i ; 
and with the exccpfkm oFlady Mac- 
iiaghtcn and Mrs;^"J|r((vor, tliey had 
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lost all their ba^^age — having nothing 
^ ill tlio world left but the clothes on 
^ backs : those, in the case of 
sonR.* of the invalids, consisted of 
night-dresses in wliicli they had start- 
l'd from ^ajihnl in their litters. Under 
such cireiun-vtanccs, a few more hours 
would probalily have scon some of 
tluMTi stificiied corpses. The offer of 
Aloliannned Uklibar was, consequent- 
ly, their only chance of iireservation. 
Il is not wonderful that, from per- 
sons so circumstanced, the geiierafs 
projiosition should have met with 
little or no oj)position ; altliough it 
^\as a inn tier of serious doubt if the 
tni'ii were not rushing into the very 
jaws of di'ath, hy placing themselves 
at the mercy of a man who had so 
lati*l\ imbriu'd his hands in the blood 
n|“ a Ihitisb envoy, whom he had 
lured to dostrnction ]»y similar pro- 
ir'^sions <»f peaei* and goodwill. Jfut 
whatcM't "tnay have been the si'cr<‘t } 
intt iit of LIklibar's heart, lie was at 
.this, -time onr professi'd friend mid 
* ally, Vftt\ ing nndiM takmi to (‘scort the 
whoh' force to dellalahad in safetj', 
\N'ha(i»\er suspicions, thendbre, liavi* 
lu'cn entertaiiK'd^ of his hypocrisy, it 
was not in the ehanu ter of an enemy . 
liiat he gained possession of llii’ mar- | 
lied families; on the contrary, h(' 
-toed pledged for their saf<^ esi'ort to 
.h llalahad, no le?s than for that of 
the army to wliieli they belonged; 
and by their lunvarran table detention 
piiMuiers, no less tliau by tlie 
lieaclierous massacre of the force, lie 
hrok(* the universal law of nations, 
and was guilty of an unpardonalde 
hreach of Ihith.’ We confess we do 
not coinfirehend these last observa- 
tions; and if tliey are intended as an 
apology for any of Uklibar Khan’s 
pcriidies, lieutenant Eyre must 1 m‘ 
•‘UM plain led wdtb some doings of the 
sirdar, with .whicli he has not ven- 
tured to acquaint his readers. BuJ: 
tiu'rc is no ground for believing that 
thi; ultiingie safetv^jjjWbe female cap- 
ti^4^ w\as tliS^i-lTJ^f Ukhbar's con- 
; arul lia^d tliere not •been a 
tiaitor inliis ov& camp, they would 
e ither all ha^e'^Dl<in put to death, or 


sold into slavery. When general 
Pollock had advanced against liiin in 
the second invasion of Kaubul, the 
sirdar declared to captain Troup, 

‘ with an expression of savage deter- 
mination in his countenance, that so 
surely as Pollock had advanced, he 
would take all the Feringhce women 
into Turkistan, and make presents of 
them to tlie different chiefs.' 

All the fresh promises of Uklibar, 
w'ith regard to supplies of food, &c., 
were as usual found fallacious ; and 
after another night of cold and star- 
vation, wlierein numbers died, the 
inarch began again c*arly on the 10th. 

‘ Tlie European soldit*rs were now al- ' 
most the only (‘fficient men left, tlut 
llindustanees having all suffered 
more or less from the effects of frost 
in their liands and feet ; few were 
able even to hold a musket, much less 
to pull a triggm* ; in fact, the pro- 
longed delay in th(‘ snow had para- 
lyzed the mental and bodily }»owers 
of the strongi'st men, naidering them 
incapable of any useful - 5 ^**t>^tion. 
Hope seiMued to have died in ev^cy; 
breast I'he wildness of terror was, 
exhibited in eviny countenance. The 
advanced guard (consisting of lier 
majesty s 44th foot, the sole remain- 
ing horse artillery gun, and about 
fifty troopers of the fifth cavalry), 
having managed, with much difficulty, 
to push their way to the front, pro- 
ceeded a eouple of mih's williout 
molestation, as far as a narrow gorge 
ht'tweem the pri'cipitous spurs of two 
hills, through which flowetl a small 
stream, 'fowards this point mim- 
b(‘rs of Afghan foot had been observed 
hurrying, with the evident intention 
of opposing tlie passtige of the troops, 
and w'cre now foi|||(] to oceiqiy the 
height^ on the right in considerable 
force. No sooiu»r did the advance ap- 
proach within shot, than tlie enemy, 
securely perched on their post of 
vantage, commenced the attack, pour- 
ing a destr.uctive fire upoq the crowded 
column, as it slowly drew nigh to the 
fatal spot. Freshen u^nbers fell at 
every volley, and tliagftrge was soon 

I choked with tlie dead and dying. 

j 2 ->A^ 
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The unfortunate sepoys, seeing no 
means of escape, and driven to utter 
desperation, cast away their arms and 
accoutrements, which only clogged 
their movements witliout contribut- 
ing to their defence, and along with 
the camp-followers fled for their lives. 
Tile Afghans now' rushed down upon 
their helpless and unresisting victims 
sword in hand, and a general massacre 
took place. Tlie last small remnant 
of the native infantry regiments w’as 
here scattered and destroyed ; and 
the public treasure, wdth all the re- 
maining baggage, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Meanwhih', the ad- 
"" vance, after pushing through Tungee 
«ivith great loss, had reached Kubbiir- 
i-,Iubbur, about five miles ahead, with- 
out more opposition. Here they 
halted to enable the rear to join ; but, 
from the few stragglers who from 
time to time came up, the astounding 
triu[i w'as brought to light, that, of 
all w'ho had that morning marched 
from Khoord Kauhul, they w'ere al- 
inost^^bf sole survivors, nearly tlie 
^ of the main and rear columns 

having bcjcn cut ofl' and destroyed. 
^About fifty horse artillery, svith one 
tw'elvc-poiinder howitzer, seventy files 
of her majesty's 44th, and 160 ca- 
valry troopers, now composed the 
whole Kauhul force ; but, notwith- 
standing the slaughter and dispen^ion 
that had taken i)lace, the canij)-fol- 
lowers still formed a considerable 
body.’ Captain Skinner was now 
sent somcjwhat boldly by the at length 
irritated general to [renionstrat(,* with 
the vilJanous Ukhbar, wdio, ‘as a last 
resource,’ niod(*stly proposed (by 
which, we presume, h(' at once open- 
ed the general’s * hard-to-open’ eyes), 
‘ that the few rengjining troops should 
lay down their arms, and place^ them- 
selves entirely under his safeguard 
but he at the same time suggested, 
that the camp-followers, who still 
amounted to many thousands, should 
be left to themselves to find their 
way to India, or, to use his own 
merciful speoch,/ ^ that they should 
be left to tneV;' fate.’ Such terms 
happily were not assented to ; and 


the march being resumed, the shat- 
tered force came to where the way ^ 
led down the steep descents of 
Hiift Kohtiil (or seven passes)‘jir»tb'^ 
a narrow' defile, or confined bed of a 
mountain stream. 

‘A ghastly sight here molTUie eye, the 
round being strew^n wim the bodies 
of camp-followers, witli whom were 
several wound(*d offictu’s and s()ldi(*rs, 
who, having gone on ahead of tlu‘ eo- 
liimn, w'cre attacked on reaching the*, 
foot of the hill, and massacred. The 
heights commanding the defile (which 
was about three miles long) were 
found crowned with tlie eiK’in) . Mo- 
iiamntcd Uklibar and his train had 
taken a short cut ovc'i* the hills to 
Tezeen, and were followed by the 
few' remaining troopers of the irregu- 
lar cavalry. Dr. Magiath, seeing 
them take, as he thouglit, a wrong 
direction, liastt'iied to recal them, 
and was taken prisoner hf a (diilzie 
chief. In their passage down tlie 
dofihs a destructive fire was 
tained on the troojis from tht' . 

on eitiier side, and fnvsh nuinhers of 
dead and wounded lined the eouise 
of the stream. Hrigadior Shelton 
commanded the rear with a f(‘\v Eu- 
ropeans, and hut for his perse\('ring 
energy and unflinching fortitude in 
repelling the assailants, it is piohablc 
the whole would have Ix^en theic 
sacrifu'cd. The dimiuislied reiiinaiit 
reached the encamping ground in 
the .Tez<;en valley at about four 
o’clock p. M., having lost since stai t- 
ing from Kauhul, inclusive of cninp- 
followcrs,.about 12,000 men : no h‘>s 
than fifteen « officers were killed and 
wounded in this day’s disastrous 
inarch. Although it was now siifii- 
ciently plain that Mohammed Ukli- 
har either could not or would not act 
up to his friendly professions, the ge- 
neral endeavoured to renew his worse 
than useless negotiation with that 
chief, in the faint hope that some- 
thing might s^U be done tobetterdh*^ 
situation of the 
Skinner, who was 6<»puled on 
casion, returned pi^iscJy the 
same answer as bq^wc ; and, as the 
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?.rhj|ii proposal, all hope of aid from 
tiuit <piart<T was at an end. It was 
mined to make an effort, 
under of darkness, to reach 

Jn^daluk, a 'distance of twenty-two 
miles, by an early hour of the follow- 
iiii; morning, the principal object 
being to get through the strong and 
dangerous pass of that place before 
thi! en(‘my should have sufficient no- 
tice of tlieir intention, to occupy it 
in any forci‘. As there existed a short 
(lit from T(‘zeeii to .lugdaluk over 
the hills, tlie success (*f tlie attempt 
was very doubtful ; hut the lives of 
all depended on th«^ issue; and at 
s(‘ven o'clock r . m., the little band 
icuewed its forlorn and dismal march, 
word having been previously sent to 
Alohajumed Uklibar that it ^vas the 
geiK^ral's^ iirtention to move only as 
i’ar as Sell IJaha, distant seven miles. 
On moving off, the last gun was 
I’ l^ied, and with it Dr, Cardew', 
who had ])oen lashed to it in tlte 
lu)|)e of saving him. This gentleman 
liad nnulered himself conspicuous 
(Voin the commenccim'nt oftlie siege, 
(hr his Z(‘al <ind gallantry, and had 
becoiiKJ a great favourite with tlie 
soldiery in consetpieiice, by wdiom 
hi^ hapless fate w\as sincerely la- 
mented. Dr. Duff, the superiu- 
teuding-siirgc'on of the force, exp(*- 
rioiiced no better fortune, being left 
in a state of utter exhaustion on the 
r()ad, midway to Sell llaha. Little 
or no molestation w\as (^erienced 
by tliti force until reachin^^fcdi Baba, 
W’lien a few shots being fired at the 
rear, there was an immediate rush of 
camp-followers to the front, and the 
main body of the 44th European sol- 
diiTh, who had hitherto been well in 
advance, g(4ting mixed up in the 
crowd, could not be extricated by 
withdrawing them to the rear, owing 
to thi! narrowness oftW' road, which 
inAv^travf^fti^d tjjia^flTus to Burik-ab. 

of tJfe?" neighbouring^ tribes 
vyere f5^ tliis tiim on the alert, and 
lired at ratfekun *L’oin the heights, it 
being fortuiiAeljJ^oo dark for tlieni 
<o aim with liocisipn ; but the panic- 


stricken camp-followers now re- 
sembled a herd of startled deer, and 
fluctuated backwards and forwards, 
cn massc^ at every shot, blocking up 
the entire road, and fatally retarding 
the progress of the little body of sol- 
diers who, under Brigadier Shelton,, 
brought up the rear. At Biirik-ab 
a heavy Are was encountered by the 
hindmost from some caves near the 
road-side, occasioning fresh disorder, 
w4uch continued all the way to Kut- 
ter Sung, where the advance arrived 
at dawn of day, and aw’aited the 
junction of the rear, which did nut 
take place till eight o’clock a. 
After a vast deal of hard fighting, 
wherein brigadier Shelton bravely 
headed his little band, the troops 
reached Jugdahik, t('n miles beyond 
Kutter Sung, (on the 11th,) and a 
position w'as taken behind some ruin- 
ed walls that crowned a height by 
the road-side. Here ‘ at about hall- 
past three o’clock, a messajje having 
been brought from MoharnmcoXr’y^i- 
bar to captain Skinner, rccpiesting 
his presence, that officer promptly* 
obeyed the call, hoping thereby, even 
at the eleventh hour, to effect some 
arrangement for the preservation of 
those who survived. The harassed 
and worn-out troops, in the expecta- 
tion of a temporary truce during his 
absence, threw themselves down to 
snatch a brief repose ; but even this 
much-needed luxury was denied them 
by their vigilant foes, who now, from 
their commanding position, poured 
into the crowded inclosurc death-deal- 
ing volleys in rapid succession, caus- 
ing the utmost consternation among 
the camp-followers, who rushed wuldly 
out, in the vain hope of finding shel- 
ter freftn the fire. At this perilous 
Juncture, captain Bygravo, with about 
fifteen brave Europeans, sallied forth, 
in the full determination to drive the 
enemy from the heights, or perish in 
the attempt. Unflinchingly they 
charged up the hill, the enemy re- 
treating before them^Vl the greatest 
treprdation. The rcipite, however, 
thus signally gained w^jm^ but of short 
duration; for the h'&foic Kttk?.band 
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had no sooner returned, than the 
eneni}^ rcoccupied their posts of 
vantage, and resumed their fatal lire. 
Thus passed the time until 5 i\ m., 
wlien captain Skinner returned from 
his interview with Ukhbar, bringing a 
.message to the general from tliat 
chief ; who recpiested his presence at 
a conference*, and demanded brigadier 
Shelton and ca])tain Johnson as hos- 
tages for the evacuation of Jellalahad, 
The general, seeing no alternative, 
made over the tenij)orary command 
to brigadier Anqiuitil, and dt‘part(Ml 
w’.tli the two al)()ve-nanied otficers, 
jiinder the escort of Mohammed Shah 
Khan. Tlie troops witnessed their 
departure with (i(*spair, liaving seen 
enough of Afghan treachery to con- 
vince tliem that these repeated nego- 
tiations wx*re more hollow artifices, de- 
signed to engender confidence in their 
victims, preparatory to a fresh sacri- 
fice of blood. The general and his 
compp.nions were received by the 
Vftii every outward token of 
' kindness, and no time was lost in 
-supplying them with the bodily sus- 
tenance they so greatly needed \ they 
were likewise assured that immediate 
arrangements should he made for the 
supply of food to the famishing 
troops, and for their safe escort to 
Jellalahad ; after which they were 
shown into a small tent, to enjoy, 
for the first time since leaving Khoord 
Kauhul, a (jiiiet and refreshing sleep.’ 
General Elphinstone, however, was 
permitted not to return; and he 
died soon after a prisoner, worn down 
with infirmity of body and harass of 
spirit, at a small fort in the Zanduk 
valley, to which the perfidious chief- 
tain, whom he had so often trusted, 
and by whom he had so ofteh been 
betrayed, had conveyed liim. From 
the time of the devoted gencr^fs de- 
parture, the situation of the retreat- 
ing troops * hafl been in truth (cori- 
timics Mr. ‘Eyre) one of dark and 
cruel suspensp, unenlightened by one 
solitary ray ^firiiope. At an early 
hour next motning, before the" ene- 
my had yet made their afipearance 
on tiiv. hills;**^niajor Thain, accom- 


panied by captain Skinner, rode^out 
a few hundred paces in the diru^tiS/r 
of Mohammed Ukhhar’s camp, in ex- 
pectation of meeting a 
from the sirdar to tho'»»*last-nanR*d 
officer, A Ghilzie soKlier suddiuily 
made his appearance, and, passing 
major Thain, who was several yards 
in advance, went close up to captain 
Skinner, and shot him with a pistol 
through the face! Major Thain in- 
stantly returned to camp, and an- 
nounced this act of treacliery. The 
unfortunate officer was carried inside 
the inrlosure, ami lingered in great 
pain until thr(*e oVlock r. m. In 
him the state lost an officer, of whose* 
\arie(l merits as a soldier and a man 
it is difficult speak too highly. A 
deep feeling of anguish and despair 
no^v pervaeled the whole aj^semhlage. 
The* extremes of luingeT,vt];irst, and 
fatigue, were suflered alike by all ; 
added to which, the Afghans again 
crowned the heights, and , ' 

menced hostilities, keeping up a gall- 
ing fire tlic whole day, with s(‘are*ely 
half an hour’s intermission. Sail} 
after sally was made by the Eu- 
ropeans, bravely led on hy major 
Thain, captain Bygrave’, and li(*u- 
tenants Wade and Macartiu*} ; but 
again and again the enemy return(‘d 
to worry and destroy. Night eanu*, 
and all further delay in such a ])lace 
being useless, the wliolc sallied lorth, 
determined to jmrsiie the route to 
Jellalahad at all risks. The sick and 
W'oundci^ere lUTCssarily abandoned 
to their mte Descending inn) the 
valley of Jugdaluk, they pinsiu'd 
their way along the bed of the.* stream 
for about a mile and a half, cneouii- 
toring a desultory fire from the Ghil- 
zies encamped in the vicinity, who 
were* evidently not quite pn^pared to 
see them at such an hour, but w(*re 
Soon frdly on the alert, some follow- 
ing up the ragtr, otliers pressing ffir- 
ward to occupy This for- 

midable defile is ahoiAt 
long, exceedingly narrow, fin\rc*losc(l 
in by lofty and pi^'^cipitfflVs heights. 
The road has a /onsilerablc slope 
upwards ; and, on fieariifg tlie summit, 
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further progress was found to bci ob- 
^ s^tructed by two strong barriers, form- 
ed tif branches of the prickly holly- 
pak, stretching completely across tlie 
(TiTiTfcI 'Jmmense delay and confu- 
sion took IJace in the general strug- 
gle to force *a passage tlirongh tliese 
unexpected obstacles, which gave 
iiinple time for the Ghilzies to col- 
lect in force. A terrible lire was now 
poured in from all cjiuirlers, and a 
massacre even wx)rs(* than that of 
• Tunga Tareekce commenced ; tlie 
Afghans rushing in furiously upon 
ihe pent-up crowd of troops and fol- 
lowers, and committing wholesale 
slaughter. A miserably small rem- 
nant managed to clear the barriers. 
Twelve officers, ainorigst whom was 
hrigadier Ancpietil, were killed. Up- 
wards of forty others succeeded in 
pushing through ; about twelve of 
wh()in,*l/eing pretty well mounted, 
roile on ahead of the rest with the 
levy, remaining cavalry, intending to 
rnal.rthe best of their tvay to Jella- 
lahacl. Small straggling panics of 
the iMiropeans marched on under 
diir<*rent officers ; tlie country be- 
came more open, and they suffered 
little molestation for several miles ; 
must of the Ghilzies being too hu- 
."ily engaged in the plundering of the 
dead to pursue the living. But 
inurh delay was occasioned by the 
anxiety of the men to bring on their 
v\a>undcd comrades ; and tlie rear was 
imicli harassed by sudden onsets fiom 
1 un ties statioru'd on the heights, un- 
der^ w'hieli the road Occasionally 
wound. On reaching the Sonrkab 
rivcjr, tlu*v found the enemy in ])OS- 
session of the bridge ; and a hot fire 
was i*nooiintered in crossing the ford 
h(*low it, by which lieutenant Cadet, 
her majesty’s 44th, was killed, to- 
gether with several privates. 

‘The morning of the Ifith dawmed 
as they approached Gundamuck, re- 
.veaIing^,|o the who had by 

^ ^V»s tirm^«i;xV!fse(l coiisid<Tahly in 
’’ lltiPi^ront and rear, the insignificance 
of tlieti: xnii^ierical strength. To 
avoid the vigoOus assaults that w'cre 
tiow^ niadtj b}^(their confident foe. 


they were compelled to leave the 
road, and take up a defensive posi- 
tion on a lieiglit to the left f)f it, 
where tliey inad(‘ a resolute stand, 
determined to sell their lives at the 
dearest possible price. At this time 
they could only muster about twenty 
muskets. Some Afghan horsemen, 
afiproaching from tlie direction of 
Giuidamuc-k, were now beckoned to, 
and an attempt w'as made by li('u- 
tenant Hay to enter upon some pa- 
cific arrangement. Hostilities were 
for a few' minutes snspeii(l(‘d ; and, at 
the invitalion of a chief, major (Grif- 
fiths, the senior officer, aceomj:)ai!^'d 
by Mr. Blewitt, to act as an inloir- 
prelcr, descended the hill to a con- 
ference. Several Afghans now' as- 
cended the height, and assumed a 
friendly tone towards tlx? little paity 
tlierc stationed ; luit the calm was 
of short duration, — for the soldiers, 
g<*tting provoked cit several attempts 
biMiig made^ snatch tlieir arms, re- 
sumed a hc>slile attitudcx^aiifjl drove 
their intruders fiercely down. 
die was now east, and their fate 
senh'cl ; for the enemy, taking iip'‘ 
their ])ost on an o])posite hill, mark- 
ed off' man after man, officer after 
oflicer, with unerring aim. Parties 
of Afghans rushed up at the intervals 
to complete the w ork of oxlermina- 
tion, but were as often driven back 
by the still dauntless handful of iii- 
vincibles. x\t length, nearly all being 
wounded, more or less, a final unset 
of the enemy, sword in hand, ter- 
minated the unecpial struggle, and 
completed the dismal tragedy. Ma- 
jor Griffiths and Mr. IMewitt had 
been previously led off* to a neigli- 
bouring fort, and were tliiis saved. 
Of Jhose whom they left behind, 
captain JSouter alone, with three or 
four privates, was spared, and car- 
ried off* captive, liaving noeived a 
sevcTC wound in the sliould<‘r ; he 
had tied round bis w'aist, before leav- 
ing Jugdaluk, the colours of bis regi- 
niLMit ; which w't\rc |thus singularly 
pa*served. It onlVVImains to relate 
the fate of those few officers and men 
who rode on ahcad^/'l* the rest, after 
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passing the barriers. Six of the 
twelve offictM’s, captains Bellew, Col- 
lycr, Hopkins, lientenant Bird, and 
])rs. llarpur and Brydon, r(‘adied 
Fnttehahad in safety, the other six 
lui\ ing dropped gnuhially off* by the 
'way, and been destroyed. Deceived 
by the friendly jnofessioiis of some 
peasants n(*ar tlie altove-iiained town, 
wlio brought them bread to eat, they 
unwisely delayed a few moments, to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger ; the 
iiiliabitants meanwhile armed them- 
s('Ives, and, suddenly sallying forth, 
rut down captain Bellow and lieu- 
te’-'/ant Bird ; captains Collyer and 
It^opkins, and Drs. llarpur and Brj- 
don, rode off’ and w ere pursued ; 
the three former were overtaken and 
slain, w'itlnn four miles of .lellalabad ; 
Dr. Brydon by a miracle escaped, 
and was tlio only officer, of the whole 
Kauhul force, who reached that gar- 
ri.son In safety.’ To those who wish 
to know mor(' niimitel^lic incidents 
of a r^wiiit w hich, Mir the military 
c«.^AhTt*t that brought about such a 
Consummation (observes Mr. Kyrc), 
lihd in the treachery, disaster, and 
suffering that accoinpanii‘d it, is per- 
hiips w'ithoiit a parallel in history,’ 
the authentic work whence we have 
made these extracts is most essential. 
The narrative of lieutenant Eyre, in- 
deed, and the .Journal of lady Sale, 
comprise the most important events 
and features of the Afghanistan war 
and tragedy. 

Our f(‘w illustrations from each 
w ill, wx* trust, lead our readers to the 
W'orks themselves. And now for the 
Journal. Its most intcr<*.sting por- 
tion is necessarily that connected 
w'itli the captivity of the ladies ; 
while its general ftjatnrcs fully\ cor- 
roborate lieutenant Eyre’s assertions, 
that, to military and diplomatic mis- 
management, llie retreat and its dis- 
asters were owing. ‘ It is easy (says ' 
her ladyship) to argue on the wdsdom 
or folly of conduct, after tlie catas- 
trophe has lak(‘n^^)luce. With re- 
gard therefore |vi^our chiefs, 1 shall 
only say, that the envoy has deeply 
j>aid for his aU;impt to out-diplo- 


matize the Afghans. General El- 
j phinstone, conscious that his pow?p^^ 
of mind had become enfeebled \Htli 
those of his body, finding tlu'rc wa^ 
no hope of general Nott’sj .j^rHval fo^ 
assume the command, ci>lled in ano- 
ther to his aid, who had but one 
object in view (to get back at all 
hazards to Hindustan). lie averred 
that a retreat to the Balia Ilissar was 
impossible, as we should have to 
light our way (for one mile and a 
half!) If w'e could not accomplish 
that, how w'ere wc to get through a 
week’s march to Jellalahad? Once 
in the Balia Ilissar, which would 
have been easily defended by one 
thousand men, we should have had 
plenty of troops for foraging i>ur- 
poscs ; and the village of Ben-i-sher, 
just under the Balia Ilissar, would 
have given us a twelvemorith’s pro- 
visions, if wc had only inadic'the de- 
monstration of a night march, to have 
the appearance of taking tlion'^^by. 
force. Sallies from thence might 'also 
have been made into tlu^ city, where 
tlieri^ w\as always a ]»arty, particularly 
tlie Kuzzilbashes, who wxuld liave 
covertly assisted us, iiiitil our return- 
ing fortunes permitted tlicui to do so 
openly.’ Arriving at Bhoodkliak, in 
I tlie retreat (January 8tli, J8‘PJ) ‘at 
1 sunrise, no order had been issued f^r 
the march, and the confusion was 
fearful. The force was perfectly dis- 
organized, nearly ev«*ry man para- 
lysed wdth cold, so as scarcely able to 
hold musket, or move. Many froz(*ii 
corpses lay «n the ground. The si- 
pahccs burnt their caps, accoutre- 
ments, and clothes, to keep them- 
selves warm. Some of the enemy 
appearing in rear of our position, the 
whole of the camp-followers riislied 
to the front ; every man, woman, and 
child seizing all the cattle that fell 
in their way, whether public or pri- 
vate. The ground was strewn wdth 
boxes of ammunkJ.^^m plate, and pro- 
perty of various kifft^ ^ ft cask ^ 
spirits on the ground wife broa^irtld 
by the artillerymen, ami no^ulbt by 
other Europeans. IKd tfie ' whole 
been distributed fairl/'Ho l|ie men, it 
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^woiild havo done thorn good, — as it 
-was, they became loo much excited. 
Tlie enemy soon assembled in great 
numbers. Had they made a dasli at 
ii.s' M O ..could have offered no resist- 
ance, arid all woidd have been mas- 
sacred.’ ‘ *We commenced our march 
at about mid-day, the 6th native in- 
la nlry in front. I’hc troops were in 
the greatest disorganization ; thebag- 
gagi' was mixed in with the advanced 
guard ; and the camp-followers all 
]>ushcil ahead, in their precipitate 
flight towards llindiwUin. Sturt (her 
ladyship’s son-in-law), my'^ daughter, 
]\lr. Mein, and I, got up to the ad- 
vance ; and Mr. Mein was pointing 
<)\it to us the spots where the first 
brigade idhs attacked, and where he, 
Salt', &c., were wouudt'd. We liad 
not proceed<'d half a mile, when \ve 
wt're fieavily fired upon. Chiefs 
rode tvjfli the advance, and desired 
iLs to kt'(!p close to them. Tliey cer- 
tajidy desired iheir followers to 
to the people on iht' heights 
not to /irt' : they did so, })iit quite 
ineHectually. These chiefs eeitainly 
ran tlie same risk as we did ; hut 1 
verily believe*many of tliesc pi*rsons 
would individually sacrillee them- 
selves to rid their country of us. 
After [)assiug througli some very 
shar[) liring, we came upon major 
I'liaiii’s horse, which had been shot 
through the loins. When we wvro 
siqjposed to be in comparative safety’, 
poor Sturt rode back (to see after 
Thain, I believe) : his horse was shot 
under him, and befon) he could rise 
from th(' gnjiiiid, lu' received a severe 
W’ouiid in the abdomen. It was with 
great difficulty he was held upon a 
j)oiiy by two people, arid brought 
into camp at Khoord Kanbul. The 
]>ony Mrs. Sturt rode was \voun<l(*d 
in the ear and neck. I had for- 
tunately only" one hall in my ann ; 
three others passed through my 
])c»shtejen, near tljAi^fehoulder, without 
d* >ing nfej|ny The party that 

lirej^^on ijlTwerc' not above fifty yards 
from ; jj’ntT we owed our escape to 
iirging' Oui* horses on as fast as they 
could go pvci*/ road where, at any 


other time, we should have walked 
them \ery carefully. The main at- 
tack of the enemy was on the column, 
baggage, and tlie rcar-giiard ; and 
fortunate it was for Mrs. Sturt and 
myself, that w’c kept with the chiefs. 
Would to God that Sturt bad done 
so likewise, and not gone back ! The 
ladies were mostly travelling in ku- 
Javas, and were mixed up with the 
baggage and colnimi in the pass ; 
here they were heavily fired on, many 
camels were killed. CJn one camel 
were, in one kujava, Mrs. Boyd, and 
Iier youngest boy, Hugh ; and in tin; 
other was Mrs. Mainw-aring antkLher 
infant, scarcely three months l?ld, 
and Mrs. Anderson's eldest child. 
This camel w'as shot. Mrs. Boyd 
got a horse to ride, and her child was 
put on another, behind a man, wlio 
being shortly after unfortunately 
killed, the child was carricc^ off by 
the Afghans. Mrs. Mainwaring, less 
fortunate, took her own baby in her 
arms. Mary Andersoq, was carried 
off in the confusion. Meeting w'ith 
a pony laden with treasure, Mrs. 
M. endeavoured to mount, and sit 
on the boxes, but they" upset ; and, 
in the burry, pony and tn'asurc 
were left behind ; and the unfortu- 
nate lady pursued her way on foot, 
until, after a time, an Afghan asked 
her if she w’as wounded, and told 
her to mount behind him. This 
apparently kind offer she deermed, 
being fearful of treachery ; alleging 
as an excuse that she could not sit 
behind him, on account of the diffi- 
culty of holding her child when so 
mounted. This man sliortly’ after 
snatched her shaw’l ofi’lu'r shoulders, 
and left her to her fate. Mrs. Main- 
watiing’s sufferings w ere very great ; 
and she deserves much cretlit for hav- 
ing preserved her child through these 
dreadful scenes. She not only had 
(o walk a considerable distance with 
her ch.ild in her -arms through the 
deep snow, but had also to pick hei 
way over the h^di^s of the dead. 
(Lying, and wound^w both men and 
cattle, and ‘Constantly to cross strcaiin 
of water, wet up tgftkcJtnees, pushce 
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and shoved about by men and ani- 
mals, the enemy keeping up a sharp 
lire, and several persons being killed 
close to her. She, however, got safe 
to camp with her child. It was many 
days ere my wet habit (there was no 
change of clothes during that time) 
bceame thawed. Mrs. liourke, little 
Seymour Stoker and his mother, 
and Mrs. Cnnninghani, all soldiers’ 
wives, jind the child of a man of the 
13th, have been carried oil? Owing 
to a halt that had taken place in 
front, the pass became comphitely 
choked up. ‘At this juncture, poor 
was laid on the side of a bank, 
wii^i his wdfe and myself beside him. 
It began snowing heavily ; Johnson 
and l»ygra^c got some xummiils 
(coarse blankets) thrown over us. Dr. 
Jhyce came and examined Sturt’s 
wound : lie dressed it ; but 1 saw by 
the expression of his countenance 
that, tlier(' was no hope. He after- 
wards kindly cut the ball out of my 
wrist, and .di;essed both my w’ounds.^ 
Mohammed Uklibar having proposed 
* to major Pottinger, &c,, in an inter- 
view at (he Klioord Kaubul forts, 
that, as the camp was no place of 
safety for the ladies and children, all 
the married men, with tlieir families, 
w^ould do well to come over and put 
thcmselvt's under liis protection, and 
those offic,ers assenting, it only re- 
mained to propose the matter to the 
ladies. ‘ Overwhelmed with domes- 
tic affliction (writes lady Sale) nei- 
ther Mrs. Sturt nor I were in a fit 
state to decide for ourselves, whether 
W’^e would accept the sirdar’s j)rotec- 
tion or not. Tliere was but one faint 
hope of our ever getting safe to Jel- 
lakibad ; and we followed the stream. 
But although there was ranch (alk 
regarding our going ov(?r, all I per- 
sonally know of this affair is, that I 
was told we were all to go, and that 
our horses w(jrc ready, and we must 
mount immediately, and be off. We 
were taken by a circuitous route to 
the Khoord Kaitbuj forts, where wc 
found Mohainnj^ftUkhhar Khan aiwi 
the hostages. IVJvi Boyd's little hoy 
had been br 9 iig:hi tliere, and was re- 


stored to his parents. Three room^ 
were cleared out for us, having no< 
outl(*ts except a small door to each ; 
and of course they were dark aiul 
dirty. The party to wdii^l. 
loiiged consisted of Mrs, Trevor 
and seven children, lieutenant and 
Mrs. W’^alkcr and child, Mrs. Sturt, 
Mr. Mein, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Burnes (iw^o soldiers’ wives), and 
young Stoker, lately brought back 
to us, wdio w^as saved from pec)}>le 
who were carrying him off to the 
hills, and came in, coverc<l we fear 
w'itli his mother’s blood ; of her W(‘ 
have no account, nor of Mrs. (.’un- 
ningham, both of the 13th. The di- 
mensions of our room are at the ut- 
most fourteen fi‘et by tenjJIAt mid- 
night, some mutton bones and gr(\'isy 
rice w’ore brought to us. All that 
Mrs. Sturt and 1 j)ossess are the 
clothes on our backs, in w^liii h we 
quitted Kaubul.’ On January Pith 
she notes down, ‘ We went to »Sj‘h 
Baba ; and thence owt of the miuC 
following th(‘ bed of‘ tin* river, to 
Abdoollali Khan’s fort. We pasx'd 
our last gun, abandoned, w ith pool 
Dr. (Jardew’s body lying on it, and 
three Eurojieans close iiy it..’ Con- 
firmatory of tli(* staPauent of Mr. 
Eyre, her ladyship say^, furtlier on, 
* The small riMunant of lln^ army con- 
sisted of about seventy files of the 
44lh, fifty of the oth cavalry, and one 
six-pounder gun. Ohscrviuir a body 
of cavalry in their rear, they d(»tcr- 
niined to bring their solitary gun inf<j 
position, and make a last effort for 
existence; hut on finding it w:u 
again Molianuned Ukhhar Khan, cap- 
tain Skinner, by direction of the gene- 
ral, w'ent over, under escort, to him. 
to remonstrate on the attiick luach 
on our troops, after a treaty had beet] 
entered into for our protection. lU 
replied. In* regretted it, that he could 
not control the (ihilzies (the in- 
habitants of this^ft of the grnintry, 
with his small hody^*l5t^ hj^e, abo^fcf 
3(f0— buMhat, as the remnant 
troops w'a.s merely a few f^'bpeans 
he would guarantee their ^STlTfy, am 
that of all the European pfficers, U 
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Jclhxlabad, if the general loouhl con- j 
fjuct them all disarmed^ whilst the Af- 
ghans were to have the use of their 
* jueapuns. He said his nietivcs for 
this tliat should they bring 

llieir arms with them, his own fol- 
. lowers w'oiild be afraid of treachery.’ 
To this proposition the gcaieral (for 
once in his senses) would not assent. 
The troops therefore continued their 
fc'arfid inarch ; tlio remnant of the 
camp-followers, witli several \v(jund(*d j 
officers, went aliead ; for live miles 
they saw no enemy ; all who could 
not walk, were necessarily left be- 
hind. They descended a long steep 
descent to tlui bed of the 'fezeen 
nullali. At this dip, the scene was 
horrible ; tin* grouml was covered 
with dead and dying, amongst whom 
were|Stwt ral offie.ers ; they had been 
siiddej^ly attacked and overpowered. 
The enemy here crowded Irom the 
tops of the hills in all directions, 
jflown the bed of the nullah, through 
wliich the route lay for three miles ; 
and our men continued tluiir pro- 
gress through an incessant tire from 
the heights. on both sides, until their 
arrival jn the Tezecn valley, at jd)out 
half-pi^t four, r. m. The descent 
from the Iluft Kohtul was about 
12000 f<*et ; and here they lost the 
snow. About J '2,000 ])eisons have 
perislied !’ * At Seh Ilaba (on the 

J Ith), Dr. Duff, the surgeon-general 
to liie forces, who hud had his hand 
eut off w ith a penknife at Tezeen, in 
cuns(H|ucnce of a severe wound, was 
^from weakness obliged to lag bc'hind, 
and was two days afterwards found 
murdered.’ After general Klphin- 
btone had comidied with Ukhhar’s 
wish, and visited liim at his tent (tm 
tlu» 1 1th), he w'as anxious for per- 
mission to return to his troops, and 
offered to send brigadier Ampietil, 
should the sirdar require an. officer 
in his stead. ‘ Johnson, liy the genc- 
rafa^^'siro, ^^htted out to the sirdar 
' the stijfna that wotild attach to him, 
as-c^niWuder of the foVee, were ho 
to iTpjlKi * in a place of comparative 
sertiriV/, whilst such danger impended 
over tlw troops bqt to this the sir- 


dar w^ould not consent.’ On the fol- 
lowing morning (the 12th), the gene- 
ral and his companions rose at sun- 
rise, and found the sirdar and his 
party w^ere up. ‘ About nine, a. m., 
the chiefs of the pass and the coun- 
try around .Soorkhah arrived. Soork- 
hab is about thirt(*(‘n miles from 
Jugdaluk, towards Jellalabad, and is 
tlu‘ usual hahiiig-ground. The chiefs 
sat down to discuss affairs. 'l'ht*y 
1 w'ere bitter in their liatred towards 
us; and declared that nothing would 
satisfy them and their men, but our 
! extermination. INloney theywonld 
not receive. The sirdar, as^ir as 
I words could prove his sincerity did 
; all in his power to cenciliate them ; 
and when all other arguments faileil, 
reminded them that his father and 
family Avere in the [)ower of the 
British government at Loodianah ; 
and that vengeance would .he taken 
j on them, if miuxy w'cre not shown to 
the Britisli in tlieir power. Probaldy 
this was only done blind to hide 
liis real hidings.’ In two instances, 
the reply of the chiefs was : ‘ Whd^ 
Burnes came into this country, was 
not your fatluT inlicated by us to 
kill him, or he would go hack to 
Hindustan, and at some future day 
bring an army, and take our country 
from us V lie w ould not listen to 
our advice, and what is the ecjiise- 
qucnce V Dot us, now that we have 
the opportunity, take advantage of 
it ; and kill those infidel dogs I’ At 
daybreak on the IMohainnu'd 

Ukhbar (after the struggle at Gun- 
damuck on the previous day, wherein 
eighteen offic'ers and fifty men had 
been slain) carried the general and 
his companions back along the pass, 
K) wait tliC arrival of tlie ladies from 
Klioord Kaubul. ‘ They passed some 
200 dead bodies, many of them Euro- 
*peans ; the whole naked, and covered 
with large gaping wounds. As the 
day advanced, s^evcral poor wretches 
of Hindustances (cam[)-followers,w ho 
had escaped the,^assacre of the night 
I before) made tlSir appearance from 
behind rocks aiil from within caves, 
where they luiNriPidtttn shelter from 
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the murderous knives of the Afghans, 
and the inclerneney of the climate. 
They had been stripped of all they 
possessed ; and few could crawl more 
than a few yards, being frost-bitten 
in the feet. Here .lolinson found 
two of Ijis servants ; the oiu' had his 
hands and feet frost-bitten — and had 
a fearful sword-cut across one hand, 
and a musket-ball in his stomach ; 
tlie other had his right arm com- 
pletely cut through the bone. Botli 
were utterly destitute of covering, 
and had not tasted food for five days. 
This ^jflfices for a sample of the suf- 
fiM'ini^ of the survivors.’ The ladies 
haviffg been brought, the wliole ])arty 
proceeded towards the Lughinan 
eoiintiy, the sirdar always stating 
they sliould soon reach Jellalahad. 
On the JGth they lialted. ‘ They tell 
us we are luu’c only thirty miles from 
.lellalahad. It being Sunday, we 
read prayers from a Ihhleand Prayer- 
book, tliat w('rc picked up on the 
held at Biibodkliak. Tlu? s(*rvice 
was seareidy finished, wlieii a clan- 
i'/i'sli row commenced. Some tribes 
from a neigh))ouring fort, who had a 
blood-feud with tlie chiefs who \verc 
with us, came against the fort : a few 
ju/ails were nre<l ; there was great 
talking and noise ; atid then it was 
all over. 17lli, early in the morning, 
w(; were ordered to pn^pare to go 
higher up the* valley. Thus all hoj)cs 
(faint as they were?) of going to Jel- 
lalahad, were annihilat(»d ; and we 
plainly saw that, whatever might be 
said, we w'(‘re virtually prisoners, un- 
til sucli lime as Sale shall evacuate 
Jellalahad, or the Dost lx* permitted 
by our government to n*tnrii to this 
eountry. We had a little hail tliis 
morning ; and shortly after, at about 
uiix* o’ebiek, wc started, and travelled 
along the valley, which w^as a con- 
tinuation efforts, until we arrived at' 
Jhiddeeabad (Ihuhahad), about eight 
or niri(‘ miles : it u siluated almost at 
the top of the valley, and close to 
the lir>t range of Is towards Kaf- 
liristaii. Six roa^s, forming two 
sides of an intx'r s<fuarc, or citadel, 
are appropru»tcMl This fort is * 


the largest in the valley, and is quite 
new ; it belongs to Mohammed Shalj 
Khan : it has a deep ditcli and a 
faiisse-braye all round. The w;dJUr 
of mud are not very thick, JHetl arc 
built up w'itli planks in tiers on the 
inside. The buildings wc occupy an* 
those intended for the chief and Ids 
favourite wife ; those for three otlier 
wives are in the outer court, and 
have not yet been roofed in. W<? 
number nine ladies, twenty gentle- 
men, and fourteen children. In the 
tykhana(ccllar) are 17 Knropean sol- 
diers, two European women, and one 
child, (Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Ihirnes, aixl 
little Stoker). Mohammed Ukhhar 
has informed us, to our horror, that 
only one man of our force has suc- 
ceeded ill reaching Jellalabad (Dr. 
Hrydon, of the shah’s force : lie was 
wounded in tw'o places). Thus is 
verified what we wen; told bcf<»re 
leaving Kauhiil, ‘ That Mohamrn(‘d 
Ukhhar would annilulate the wbolo- 
army, e\c(*pt one man, who should 
roach Jellalabad to tell the talc;.’ 

‘JDtli. We luxuriated in dressing, 
tliough wc had no clothes but those* 
on our backs ; but wc enjoy c(l wash- 
ing our faces very much, having had 
but one opportunity of doing so be- 
fore since wc left Kaul)nl. It was 
rather a painful process, as the glare 
of the sun oi] the snow had three 
tiine.s p(‘oled my face, from vvhicli 
tlie skin came off in strips. AV^e had 
a gnind breakfast — dliall and radisli(*s ; 
the latter large hot ones tliat had 
gone to seed — the former i.s a com- 
moil pulse* eaten by the natives ; but 
any change was good, as wc find our 
chuj)atties, made of the coarse ottah, 
any thing hut nice. Ottah is what 
in England is called pollard, and lias 
to l)(* twice siftcxl ere it becomes 
flour. The dm pat ties arc cakes 
formed of tliis ottah mixed with 
wat<*r, and’ dried by standing by tlie 
fire set up on ^•dg^'^s4^ating^leso 
cakes of dougli is a capital rJF ipc to 
obtain the heartburn. piindi 

rice and barl(*y, and make 
a substitute lor coffee, . TwS 'sn7?ep 
(alias lambs) ar<| killed traily *; and a 
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rcj^ular portion of ricc and ottah 
for all. Tlio Afghans cook ; 
iiud well may we exclaim with Gold- 
smith, ‘ God sends meat, but the 
^ devil sends cooks;’ for we only get 
sonjo greasy skin and bones served 
out as ftiejr arc* cooked, ^boiled in the 
same pot with the rice, all in a lump. 
Captain Lawrence divides it, arid 
portions our food as justly as he can. 
The chupatty is at once the plate 
aial bread; few possess other diiiner- 
talile implements than their fingers, 
'fhe rice even is rendered nauseous 
by having (piantities of rancid ghee 
])oured over il, such as in India we 
should ha\e disdained to use for our 
lamps.’ Again, on the sann? day — 

‘ At noon I was on tlie top of the 
house, w'hcri an awful curtlujuakc 
took place. 1 had gone up stairs to 
s('e aft(‘r ray clotlies ; for, servants 
being ^irce, we get a sweeper, wdio 
also flets as sacra, to wash for ns ; 
and I liang them up to dry on the 
fl;at roof: we dispense with starcli 
and ironing ; and in our present situ- 
ation we learn to do every thing that | 
is useful. Hut to return to the earth- 
cpiake. For some time 1 balanced 
myself as w'cll as 1 could, till 1 felt 
the rooC^was giving w^ay ; and 1 then 
fortunately succeeded in removing 
from my position, before the roof of 
(»ur room fell in with a dreadful 
crash. The roof of tlic stairs also 
fell as I descended them, hut did mo 
no injury. All my anxiety was for 
Mrs, Sturt ; but 1 could only sec a 
iu'ap of rubbish. I was nearly be- 
wildered, when I beard the joyful 
.sound — ‘ Lady Sale, come here ; all 
are safe!’ and I found the whole 
party uninjured in the courtyard. 
When the eartlupiake linst com- 
menced in the hills in the upper part 
of the valley, its progress was clearly 
defined, coining downi the valh'y, and 
throwing up dust, like tlie actipn of 
exploding a mine. I hope a soldier’s 
wife giay use a^jicldier’s .simile, for I 
know^^ll^hin^" else to liken it to. 
21st. DSt Mohammed Khan (Ihk)- 
ther ^ofATOohammed Shah Khan, 
futlier-lfei^aw of Lkhbar, the latter 


one of the wealthiest Afghan chiefs) 
brought workmen to clear away tlie 
debris. He tells us that our fort is 
the best of forty that have suflered 
in this valley ; and that many are 
entirely thrown down. In one, a 
tower fell, and crushed five w’ornen 
and a man ; otiiers have not a wall 
remaining !’ Day after day, ’and 
night after night, sliocks of earth- 
quake continued, some severe, hut 
most of them slight ; but we must 
now proceed to notice Ukhhar’s at- 
tack on .Tellaluhad. While the cap- 
tives were in durance, they wen* not 
aw^are of tlie siidar’s absence^ from 
the fort, until they received of 

his ill-suoeess against general Jiile. 

‘ INlareh L‘kh. Kartlupiakcs as usual. 
There has been a fight at Jellalabad. 

A party were sent out to mine. Sale, 
luiving intelligence of their intention, 
planti'd an ambush. The enemy 
wore first attacked from the fort; 
and when they fled, tliey fell into 
the ambuscade, and were cut to 
pieces. Numbers of .vvo'iinded Af- 
ghans have come into this and tl^o 
neighbouring forts. 14th. Earth-* 
(piaki‘s in plenty. Mrs. Hoyd was 
confined early this morning ; adding 
another to our list of female cap- 
lives. In the evening, Afghans came 
in w’ith many reports, confirming tlie 
account that there have been three 
fights, in which tlu*. Afghans have 
been worsted ; that, after the last 
battle, Ukhbar Khan, in his retreat, 
w^as fired at by an Afghan, ami 
wounded in the body and arms. 
Further accounts regarding the sir- 
I dar\s wound state, that it w*as purely 
accidental. A favourite })esh klu*tl- 
mut, wdio had accompanied Ukhhar 
to Bokhara, and been with him in all 
hi» changes of fortune, was assisting 
him to dismount from his horse, when 
some part of his dress catching iqion 
Iris fire-arms, tliey wont off, and the 
! sirdar was wounded through the arm 
and lungs. One accxmnt .states, that 
the unfortunate man was instantly 
cut to pieces; amlher, that he was 
burned alive ; aiid&liat to the last he 
took his oath on t|e Koran^ that the 
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act wan? an accident. There is no- 
thing too brutal or savage for Ukhbar 
to accomplish ; lie is known to have 
had a man flayed alive in his pre- 
sence?, commencing at the feet, and 
continuing upw‘ards, until the suf- 
ferer was relieved by death. April 
1st. A famous hoax went round, that 
a letter had come from ]\Iacgregor, 
that govern iiKuU were going to ran- 
som us from Moiinramed Shah Khan 
for three lakhs of rupees, and that 
we w(*re to leave Buddecabad on 
Wednesday; that sultan Jan had 
been dtdeated in the Kliyber, and 
that Uklibar Khan had fled to Kau- 
bul.^ Sale’s letter gives no intelli- 
gence of a public nature ; but as he 
proposes getting more shoes made to 
send to me, it does not lo<»k as if he 
expected us to leave tliia country 
soon. April (ith. Dost Moliamined 
Klian has returru'd from Kauhul, 
whither •tlie sirdar sent him on busi- 
ness : he reports that Shah Shujali 
lefr Kauhul to jiroct'od to Bc'gramee, 
where his lents were pitelied ; hut 
that lu* had not got further than the' 
^mu'ijeed (mosepu?) in front «>f the 
iJalla llissar gat(% when he was as- 
sailed in his palkec by tin* son of 
Zoman Khan, and immediately cut 
to pieces. Our force is reported to 
hav(‘ arrived at Jellalabad. Our 
guards arc all on the alert. Our 
))rok<*n towers arc manned, and thir- 
teen men addc'cl to our guard.’ At 
length the captiv(*s were to be travel- 
lers again, ‘April iOth. We wer(? 
hurried from daybreak to get ready. 
Mohammc'cl Shall Khan has taken 
away all lady Macnaglitcn’s jewels, 
to tiic value of above a lakh of ru- 
p(‘es ; and her shawls, valued at bc- 
tw(?cn 30,000 and 40,000 rupees. 
i\ly chest of drawers he took posses- 
sion of with great glee. 1 left some? 
rubbish in them, and some small 
bottles, that were useless to mo. 1 
hope the Afghans will try their con- 
tents as medicine, and find thorn effi- 
cacious ; one bottle contained nitric 
acid, anotbf?r a solution of 

lunar caustic ! Vie did not start till' 
past noon, and i\\\\ did not take the 


road wo expected, leading to Tighrce, 
but an upper one to tlie right, and^ 
were told we were going to Tagow. 
April lltb. We went to Ali Kund, 
a rather long march, and found tliQ, 
sirdar there, seated in his nal^o, and 
looking verv ill (from his" recent 
wounds). He w^as particular in bow- 
ing to us all, making every demon- 
stration of civilit}^ Three tents wore 
pitched for ns on a pretty and green 
spot. The valley was beautiful un- 
der cultivation ; and to us doubly 
so, from not having seen a lilade of 
grass for so long a time. As we 
marched througli the valley, we saw 
the effi'cts of tlie late earthquake : 
not a fort was entire , very few habit- 
abb' ; and most of them inasst's of 
ruins. April Itith. We left the 
Adanek Heeduek pass to our h'ft, 
and trav('lled up and down a munber 
of vi'ry difficult mountain-nasses. 
Moliamint'd Vkhbar passeh"* us, 
bowed, and smiled, — ‘ He can srnih', 
and smile, and be a villain.* Aj)r^l 
13tb. Made a march of about twdlve 
miles : the country sterile and rocky ; 
tlie road rather better than yester- 
day; only one very awkward ascent, 
when all tlic ladies got out of their 
kujavas. I always ride ; have 
my own saddle ; but some of ihi' 
la<lies are obliged to ride gentleman- 
fashion, silting on their beddings, in- 
stead of saddles. I saw plenty of ama- 
ryllis in bloom ; as also of the Persian 
iris, the orris of the druggists, wliicli 
quite scented theair with a perfume r<?- 
.embling tliat of mingled violets and 
wallflowu'rs. April ‘24tli. The ge- 
neral (Elphinstonc) died last night, 
and his remains are to b(? sent to 
Jidlalabad. May 2d. In a corder- 
ciice with Pottinger, Troup, and 
niJiny other English and Afghans, 
Uklibar Khan became greatly ex- 
cited. Ho said, that on the religious 
cry being raised, he killed the envoy, 
ho destroyed our army — (like the 
boastful Coriolanus-^^ alone J|jp did 
it!*) — and now that ne drawiu 
d<ii»^'n the ’vengeance of thes* Brjpsh 
ipon him, the rest arc desewuf? him: 
that he has kept his fecrmgSij?ent*up 
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within his own breast, until they ’ 
Jiiive preyed iii)on his vitals ; and ' 
diat were lie in power now% he would 
extenninatc every one of tin* recreant 
/Mosliins who have deserted him, and 
hift liiin oblotpiy. I\Jay 7th. We 
have this day seen the general order 
.with colonel Palmer’s capitulation at 
(xlnizni ; and dreadful was the tale 
that sliortly followed. A Ghazec 
si lot an officer, another sliot the (iha- 
7oe ; a light ('nsu(‘d ; the whole? of 
our troops were cut up ; exertions 
were made to save tlu? officers — hut 
(‘Very sipahee fell. The man who 
took tile geiKTiil’s hod}' to .Tellalahad 
lias returned. He seems highly 
pleased w'ith the present h(‘ lias 
received of :200 rupees, ami it ap- 
pears to have had a good effiect ; 
for he reports in glowing terms on 
the gmnd turn-out for the funeral, 
llie >;£ ^a <rs lired on the occasion, and 
llic‘ inagnifieetit api>earance of om* 
troops.’ On May -'kl, the ladic’S and 
oMier ea[)tives w*ere siart('d ofi’ to- 
wards Kanhul, that is, hack again, 
and on tlie next day were near enough 
to hear the tiring in that city eoiisc- 
(pieiit on Uldibai Khan’s attempt to 
take th(‘ Balia Hissar, then rttciipied 
by I'utteii ,lung. ‘ May ii.Olh. 'I’he 
tabh's were turned last night; h>r a 
sally xvas made from the ikvlla llissav, 
and llkhhar Khan w’as, they say, 
ruNirly cauglit,’ lie escajied to a fort ! 
jiear the shah's camp, behind Scab 
Sung, whence tin? females were re- 
inovtid ; and lady Sale says that her 
party instantly got excellent ^piarters 
tlierein. Tlie sirdar now told them 
that he should retire to Koliistan 
w hen the British troops came up, and 
that lie should ultimately offier to 
take his father’s place as a prisoner at 
laKxlianah, with a proviso that the 
Dost should he let loose. * J line 2Gth. 
(k)lonel Stoddart and captain Arthur 
Conolly are prisoners at Bokhara. 
The latter had been enthirsieistically' 
emplan'd in ^endeavouring to cffiect 
rel(Ac of the slaves in Kokan. 
Th^iiitnJ^ Bokhara coiftpiered the 
fhitir ojnjtlmt country ; and placed 
Conollynn coiifincinc.nt at Bokhara. 


Tie and his fellow-prisoner, * by the 
last accounts, had been 120 days 
conlined in a dungeon underground, 
without light (more recent accounts 
say at the bottom of a dry well) : 
they had never changed their clothes, 
nor washed ; and their food was let 
down to them once in four or live 
days. A native, wdio had compassion 
on them, received a message through 
the person w’ho took their foo<l to 
th<*m ; and through him Conolly has 
communicated w'ilh his family here; 
Avho alas ! are now powerless to 
assist him. (Both have* been since 
murdered at Bokhara.) Jul}t 5tli- 
The wuzeer (visir) Hkhhar K^Jian 
went to reside in the Balia Hissar. 
Troup, who left lI^, had to follow 
i him there witli Pot linger. duly 
18th. The wuzeer (lUvlibar) and the 
Sirdar-i-8irdarari, Sultan Jan, Mo- 
haiiuru'd Shah Khan, &c , paid a visit 
here, and sat in the garden, which 
was quickly despoiled of its fruit, 
.luly 24th. Mrs. Sturt presented me 
W'ith a granddaughter, anoflier female 
captive. July 01st. Had Skiiuior 
li\ed, he would have throwm more* 
light than any other person upon the 
late events ; as he was the bearer of 
the messages, mon' os^iecially of the 
one s<‘nt on the night before the cn- 
xoy’s death. It is as nearly certain 
as such an event can be, tliat poor 
Skinner, wlio was evidently a dupe 
to Ukhhar, was put to death by his 
orders. At Jugilaluk, after the ge- 
neral, the brigadier, and Johnson, 
were in the sirdar's pow'er, major 
Thairi went to the other office*rs and 
said : * 1 fear there is treachery : 

K>or Skinner lias been shot ; and 
lad the object of the Afghan only 
been to kill a Peringhec, he would 
neft have passed me to shoot 
him.’ There can be little doubt 
thf'it the sirdar was anxious to put 
oTU of the w'ay one who could give 
such fearful evidence against him. 
August 19th. Fiittoh Jung (the new 
shah) escapcjd (from the Balia His- 
sar) through a *4)lc made in the 
•roof ; from whenie he let himself 
down by a ropej The wuzeer says 
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he is gone to Tagow, but the general 
opinion is that he is gone to Jclla- 
labad. Troup went to see the wu- 
zeer to-day ; who told him he pur- 
poses sending lor him and Pottingcr, 
to stay with him in the Balia Ilissar. 
Bkhhar has written to lord ElJeiibo- 
rough, to say he will only treat with 
hirti ; and that ho will not have any 
thing to do with g('neral Pollock 
who is ‘ a fool !’ This is compli- 
mentary. August 2;3rd. The pri- 
soners from Ghnzni arrived quite 
unexpectedly : colonel I^almer, cap- 
tains Burnett, (64tli), Harris, Nichol- 
son, l^oelt, Alstan, Williams, Craw- 
for^and Thompson. Ukhbar says 
he*\vill send ns away in three or four 
days eitlier to Bamcean, Zoormiit, 
or Soorkhbal), twenty miles otf* on 
the bordc'r of the Loghur country.* 
At length the captives were started 
oft*, as related in our history, lady Sale 
still in ,tlie best of spirits. At Ba- 
mcean, they refused to take the party 
into the fort (Ukhbar Khan’s cause 
being ovidbntly on the decline) ; and 
the captives encamped in the neigh- 
‘bourhood, till a bargain was made 
for a fort formerly occuj)ied by Hr. 
Lord. ^ September 1 ] th. Tliis morn- 
ing early, captain Lawrence came to 
iisk if we M'ould allow a conference to 
take place in our room, as being the 
most private place. \Vc assented. 
Saleh Mohammed Khan, the Syud 
Morteza Khan, major l^ottinger, 
captains Lawrence, Johnson, Mac- 
kenzie, and Webb, assembled ; and 
oiir bed, spread on tlie floor, formed 
the divan. Here, in the co\irse of 
an hour, all was settled. The gentle- 
men present signed their names to 
th(» paper ; in which w'c promised to 
give Saleh 20,000 rupees, and to in- 
sure him 1000 rupees a month for 
life ; and that if the government did 
not extricate us from this difficulty, 
we would be answeralde for the mo- 
ney. Thus they held the promise of 
five British officers as sacred. In 
heading the paper, they insisted that 
wc should do sekin the name of 
Christ 5 as renewing it perfectly* 
binding (how contrast to their 
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want of reliance on their own solemn 
promises, one to the other, in lluv>* 
name of the prophet!) Saleh Mo- ' 
hammed declared to us, that he had 
received orders to remove us further-, 
(to Khoolooin), and to set .out that 
night ; also, that he had another let- 
ter from Ukhbar, ordering all who 
\vere not able to inarch, to Ik; put to 
death. He seems anxious that we 
shall not receive any news from 
others ; and had his two drummers 
severel}* flogged for telling us that 
the Kuzzilhaslies. with Kahn Shin'cn 
Khan, liad risen against Ukhbar, and 
that the latter liad fled to the Kohis- 
tan. S(‘pteinber 12th. Saleh Mo- 
hammed Khan lioistod the standard 
of detiance on the Avails — white witli 
a crimson edge and a green fring{;.'’ 
An oft’er being made by Kurrirn Bey, 
to exchange the fort in which the 
now almost fugitive captivX'^^ were 
located for his own, general Shelton 
and colonel Palmer Avere the only 
parties against the measure, ‘ As the 
latter (says her ladyship) has al- 
ready been tortured at Ghnzni, lie 
possibly fears a n^petition of barha- 
rit}*, sliould Ave not siuxved. The 
former says, Avc arc prccijiitating mat- 
ters Avith Ukhbar ; Avhom lif' eonsi- 
d(TS as our friend.’ Tiie captives 
Avere, at two o*clock in tlu' morning 
of the 17th, (while encamjied I.k'- 
yond Killa Topch(M‘) aroused by the 
arrival of a horseman, Avith the cheer- 
ing intelligence that sir Richmond 
Shakespear was on the Avay, with 000 
Kuzzilbashcs, to their aid. ‘We march- 
ed therefore (continues lier ladyship) 
eleven miles to the forts at the foot 
of the Kaloo pass ; again admiring 
the silvery serjientitie stream, and 
the Jiaycocks near it. We arrived 
at our ground at mid-day, and were 
sitting under the walls of one of the 
forts, sheltering ourselves from the 
sun until the arrival of our tents, 
when, at three o’clock, sir Richmond 
arrived, and was rccd^^ed, wjxk one 
exception, with heartfelt I'leasure^^ 
That one, general Sheltop^^ySiild^iot 
forget the honour due to hi^^rahk as 
tlic senior military man ; was 
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much ofTendocl at sir Richmond not 
having called on him first, and re- 
ported his arrival in due form.* It 
is%urprising that, at such a moment, 
.find after such fearful experiences 
and trials, the petty feeling here 
noticed could subsist in the breast of 
a Britisii o'fficer : no omission of 
punctilio on the part of an inferior 
could really affect the superior’s 
standing : but the still more joyful 
intelligence received on the liith by 
Indy Sale, that her gallant husband 
himself was approaching, had its 
more natural effect on a more soft- 
ened heart. ‘ It is impossible (con- 
tinues lier ladyship) to express our 
feedings on Sale’s approach : to in}' 
liaiigliter and myself, happiness so 
long didayed, as to be almost unex- 
pected, was actually painful, and ac- 
compaiued by a clinking sen.sation, 
whicli tiudd not obtain the relief of 
t(*ars.’ We recommend our readcirs 
to peruse the journal itself for tlie 
rest» satisfied they will be highly gra- 
tified by its details. 

We will now give (very little ab- 
breviated) the concise journal of cap- 
tain Johnson,, of the 'ifiih Bengal 
native infantry, one of the Kauhul 
captives ; and, as is justly observed 
by the editor of the ‘ Bombay Times,’ 
ill reference to it, * we have nowhere 
observed a narrative of events any 
tiling like so copious, so continuous, 
or so clear as that now' published-’ 
We must always he guarded as to 
the weigiit to be attaclied to the in- 
mnnerahle statements of individuals 
by. letter or otlierwisc found in the 
newspapers, connected with so re- 
markable a war as the Afghanistan 
one ; and the only sources of in- 
formation, wdience to compose a con- 
nected and authentic history* must 
be sought in the acknowledged 
diaries, «ic., of such as saw and knew 
what passed, of those who could .in 
fact say, as of old, ‘ cpioriim pars 
magna fuiinus.’ 

*ianuary,|>th, 1842. Agreeably to 
ypsterd^y’s%)r{i^Ts, we were tliis day 
to start 'fi^j .Tfellalabad. The force 
consists clMttboul a.jOO fighting men. 


and 14,000 camp-followers. By 
eight A.M, the greater part of the 
baggfige was laden. As there was 
only one gateway on the face of the 
cantonments from which the exit of 
the troops was to be made, a portion 
of the rampart had been thrown 
down, so as to form a bridge over 
the ditch. The day was beavaifully 
clear and frosty, snow nearly one 
foot deep on the ground. Although 
terms had b(‘en entered into with tlie 
sirdars for our safe escort, it w'as 
fully expected that we should have 
to fight our way out of the canton- 
ments, as the populace would be 
so eager for its plunder. To oy 
amazement, iiowever, the advancei> 
parly, with wdiich I was, went out 
without the slightest molestation ; 
nor were more than from fifty to 100 
Afghans collected at tlie gateway, to 
see our dejiarture — and not a man 
w^as to he seen on the wralls of aji y oi 
the surrounding forts. Tlie wliole 
of our vahiahle magazines, consisting 
of arms, accoutrements, amr ammu- 
nition, worth eighty lakhs, was plun- 
dered. We started at half-past nine : 
our progress v(‘ry slow for the first 
mile — tile distance w'as not accom- 
plished under tw'o hours and a half, 
owing to want of preparations before- 
hand. There w'as only one, and that 
a very narrow bridge over the nul- 
lah (not above eight feet broad, but 
deep) within 150 yards of canton- 
ments, and the gun-carriages, w^itb 
which a bridge was to be formed 
over the Kauhul river, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the gatew'iiy, were 
with dilliculty drawm by the bullocks 
through the snow’. This delay and 
want of preparation hcforeliand were 
tlie origin of tliis day’s misfortunes, 
which involved the loss of more than 
lialf the baggage of the force. After 
having Ihh»ii cooped up in canton- 
ments for the last two months and 
live days, during which time we had 
lost in several engagetnents a great 
portion of our officers and men — and 
the latter had also suffered very se- 
verely from the want* of the neces- 
sary food, and over^vork —great was 
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the delight of our sepoys at the pro- 
spect of being freed from so iiiclenient 
a climate as is (to them) Kaubul at 
this season ; and the more especially 
as the firewood that had been laid 
in for the wintcr^s consumption was 
already expended, and almost the 
whole of the fruit trees in canton- 
ihents had been cut and burned. 
Scarcely had we gone a mile, ere an 
order w^as brought to us that w^e w’^ere 
to return to cantonments, as J\lo- 
haniiiied Zeman Khan had written 
to say the sirdars w'ere not ready to 
accompany us;— to our delight, liow- 
ever, we sliortly got another order to 
^^ceed onward, and lost no time in 
Va)ing so. It was originally the gene- 
rals inumtion to halt at Bagrama 
close to the Logiir river, and about 
five miles from Kaubul ; but the 
whole country being a swamp, we 
went on about a mile fartluT, and 
lialted at about four r. m. At dusk 
scarcely any baggage up — luckily I 
had a small paul, which was pitclu^d 
after clearing away the snow. The 
evening and night intensely cold, — 
no food for man or b(‘ast procurable, 
except a very limited quantity of 
bhoosa. 

‘ Jfinuary 7th. From the com- 
mencement of the siege the troops 
have been almost invariably on duty 
day and night. Several men frozen to 
death during the night, among whom 
was Mr. conductor Maegregor. 'I’he 
rearguard did not arrive in our bi- 
vouac till two this morning, having 
left cantonments at sunset yesterday ; 
previous to their rpiitting which, the 
Afghans had entered there, aiid set 
fire to all the public and private 
buildings, after plundering them of 
what they required. The whole of 
the valuable magazine plundered by 
the mob, and gun-carriages burnt for 
the sake of the iron. Some fighting 
between the enemy and our sf^)oys 
took place, about fifty of the 64th 
killed and wounded, also cornet 
Handyman of the 6th cavalry killed. 
A great deal l^f baggage and public 
property abandoned in cantonmtfrits 
or lost on the^ road, among which 
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two horse artillery six-pounders. Offi- 
cers of the rearguard report that tl^ 
road is strewn with baggage ; and 
numbers of men, women, and ci!il- 
dreri have been already obliged to lav. 
behind from being benumbed with* 
cold, and whose fate will be either 
slavery or death. My bearer has lost 
the whole of my bedding. Captain 
Bo 3 ^d’s (commissariat officer) office 
records, including accounts to the 
timount of several lakhs of rupees, 
have been lost. No camp equipage, 
wdth the exception of two or three 
small tents being up : the whole of 
our troo[)s bivouacked all night in 
the snow, without a particle of wood 
to light a tiro. No encamping ground 
being marked out, the regiments, as 
they arrived, knew not Avliere to go, 
and the wliole scene was (uie of 
confusion. At about half-past seven 
the advance guard mov(^ off — no 
order given — no bugle sounded. It 
had inneh difficulty in forcing its w’av 
ah(‘a(l of the baggage and eamprfol- 
low'ers, all of w hom had already pro- 
ceeded onward : among the latter are 
several .so])oys ; discipline is at an end. 
'fhe w’hohj of th(* baggage was not 
off the ground, ere the enemy ap- 
peared, and plundered 'what thc\’’ 
could lay hands on. As the mountain 
train, consisting of three three-pound- 
c?rs, and dragged by yahoos and mules, 
was passing a small fort, close to am- 
bush ground, a part}*’ of Afghans 
sallied out and captured the whole. 
Scarcely an}* rr»istanre was offered : 
the syces immediately absconded. 
As tlie troops advanced on their road, 
the enemy increased considerably on 
both flaiiKs, and greatly annoyed the 
centre and roar columns. Before 
leaving Kaubul, it was generally be- 
lieved to be the gonerafs intention 
to proceed the first day to Khoord 
Kaubul, and the second to Tezeen, 
which could easily have been accorn- 
pliabed had proper arrangements for 
leaving cantonments been made bc- 
forcluind, as the distance from Kmi- 
bul to Tezeen is on[v £^)out thirty 
miles. Had this been Reefed, ho\v 
difierent would havg beeV^fthe 44110 of 
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the Kaubul army ! wo should only liave 
one night and one day and a 
hiijt in the snow, and should have 
'csc^ed our enemy, who the first dav 
was not ready to follow us. It hadr 
been the generafs intention to pro- 
ceed througU the Klioord Kaubul 
piiss to Klioord Kaubul ; and as it 
was not above one i*. m. when tlie 
advance arrived at Boodkhak, having 
only come about five miles, it was 
with no slight degree of sorrow we 
^got the order to halt ; thereby losing 
one more day, (we left Kaubul wdtli 
only 5 \ days’ rations to take us to Jel- 
lalaliad, and no forage for cattle, with 
uo prospects of getting any,) and sub- 
jecting our unfortunate troops, al- 
ready nearly paralyzed with cold, to 
another night of the snow, and w'ith 
no shelter from this inclomont re- 
gion. (hi arriving at Boodkhak, tlio 
eiKMuy v<‘ry greatly increased 

around oiir position, and we heard 
that Mohammed Ukhlmr Khan was 
• with them. Scarcely any baggage of 
irieii or officers remaining : 1 still had 
iny paid up, and although of the 
'imallest description, it gave covering 
to nine of us for the night. During 
the march were obliged to spike 
and abandon another si\-pounder, 
the horses not having strength suffi- 
cient to drag it on. We hav(? re- 
maining two horse-artillery guns — 
h It with scarcely any ammunition. 
No ground again marked out for the 
troo|>s--the whole is one mass of 
confusion. Three-fourths of the se- 
povs arc mixed up with the camp- 
followers, and know not where to 
find th(' hoad-cpiarters of their corjis. 
Snow one foot deep— no provisions 
for man or beast procurable — and the 
people getting water from the river 
close at hand are fired upon. N um- 
bels of iudividuals, beniiinhed with 
cx»ld, have dropped on the road, to be 
massacred by the enemy. 

January 8th. No orders ‘given 
yest(*rday for the march. The scene 
of ct)nfusio| at sunrise was fearful — 
the forest pr^0’«tly disorganized — al- 
most ever^fman appears paralyzed 
with as to be scarcely able to 
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bold his musket or move a step. 
Some of the enemy having appeared 
ill the rear of the bivouac, the whole 
of the camp-followers rushed to the 
front ; every man, woman, and child 
laying hold <»f all cattle that fell to 
their hands, whether puVdic or pri- 
vate. The ground is strewn with^ 
ammunition, and property of various 
kinds. The enemy soon assembled 
in great numbers — had they made a 
dash amongst us, we could have offer- 
ed no resistance, and every one of us 
would have been slaughter<^d. After 
very great exertions on the part of 
the commanding officers, portions of 
their corps were brought together 
The 44th queen’s, headed by major 
Thain, aide-de-camp to general El- 
pliinstone, drove the enemy off to a 
short distance; and took up a posi- 
tion on a commanding height. The 
general, and major Pottinger (poli- 
tical agent) entered into coriTmu- 
nication -with Mohammed Ukhbar 
Khan ; the latter agreed to ^protect 
the troops, on condition of major 
Pottinger, late political agent at Cha- 
rekar, captain Laurence, military se- 
cretary to the envoy and minister, 
and captain M'Kenzic, assistant to 
ditto, going over to him as hostages 
for general Sale’s evacuation of Jella- 
lahad ; hut that the troops should not 
proceed farther then Tezeeii, until in- 
formation should be received of the 
generars mind. This was agreed to, 
and the three officers went over to 
the sirdar. Wc commenced our 
march at about midday ; the oth na- 
tive infantry in front : >ve had not 
proceeded half a mile when wc W'ere 
heavily fired upon from the heights 
at the entrance of the pass, and which 
increased as we advanced, so that we 
had to run the gauntlet the whole 
length of this fearful defile, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. The ad- 
vance, altliough they suffered consi- 
derably, was, by comparison with the 
rear, very* fortunate. H’ere the scene 
of slaughter was droq^ful ; all bag- 
gage was abandoned ;'''the enemy not 
only poured in a murderous fire from 
every rock and cave in the heights 
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on each side, but descended into the 
pass, sword in hand, and slew man, 
woman, and child. Tlie whole road, 
for a space* of five miles, was covered 
with dead and dying ; the 37th na- 
tive infantry lost more than lialf its 
men, and other corps in proportion. 
Even those who remained could 
scarcely move or hold a musket, from 
their feet and hands being frost- 
bitten ; and to add to our miseries, 
snow began to fall on our arrival at 
Khoord Kaubul. No provisions pro- 
curable — snow deeper than at Bood- 
khak — another night in the snow 
without shelter, my only covering 
j^'as lost during the march ; no ground 
marked out for the troops — scene of 
confusion same as on two preceding 
days. By great luck, my only two 
boxes that I brought from Kauhul, 
and which contained my treasure 
(about 1000 rupees), and office re- 
cords for the past two months, are 
still saved. The few clothes I have 
are in a pair of saddle-bags, which 1 
carried behind me on my own horj>e. 
My eyes at Boodkhak were so much 
affected by tlie glani of the snow, 
that I could scarcely see. A.nother 
horse-artillery gun abandoned in the 
pass ; wc have now hut one remain- 
ing. On leaving Kaubul, each sepoy 
had forty rounds of musket ammuni- 
tion in poucli, and about sixty camel- 
loads per regiment, with one hundred 
spare loads. We have not at present, 
for the whole force, three camel-loads 
in box ; and numbers of sepoys have 
not a single cartridge in pouch. 

‘Jan. 9. Before sunrise, the same 
confusion as yesterday. ithout any 
order given, or bugle being sounded, 
the camp-follov/ers, among whom 
w6ire three-fourths of our fighting 
men, had pushed on in advance ; as 
many of them as could, had appro- 
priated to themselves all the public 
yaboos and camels — on which* they 
were mountedj a portion of the 
troops had also moved ofi*, and gone 
perhaps a mile, when the whole were 
remanded baefcto their former ground, 
and a halt for the day ordered. More 
than one-half of the force is now frost- 


bitten and w^ounded : most of the 
men can scarcely put a foot to the 
ground. This is the fourth day that' 
our cattle have had no food, and Our 
ften are starved with cold and hun*-^ 
ger. Reports prevalent in camp that^ 
the irregular cavalry and ministers 
escort were about to desert to Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar Khan ; as also that 
the Afghans w^cre tampering with 
our sepoys to leave their European 
officers and return to Kaubul. Our 
present position being one of immi- 
mmt peril, a pro})osition w'as made* 
to the sirdar to permit the ladies and 
their families to go over to him for 
protection : to this he assented ; and 
tlu‘y accordingly proceeded undc'r es- 
cort, at about midday, to a fort about 
a cos distant, in which Mohammed 
Ukhbar had taken up his temporary 
abode. Immediately after th(‘ir de- 
parture, Anderson’s horsey -^’hli ex- 
ception of about eighty men, w'ent 
over in a body to the sirdar ; and as 
they shortly "afterwards made tludr » 
appearance in company witli a body 
of Afghan horse, at about a mile 
from our bivouac, an idea was enter- 
tained tluit they intended attacking 
us : all w^as consternation ; several 
of our infantry sepoys had also dis- 
appeared during tlie day, also num- 
bers of our camp-follow(»r>. A mes- 
sage* was sent to Mohammed Ukhbar 
regarding the desertion of onr troop*^, 
and a liope expres.M*d that he would 
not encourage it ; and he sent on<i of 
his chiefs (Khoda Ihix Khan) to ex- 
plain, tliat any of our men deserting 
from us, and going over to him, would 
be shot. Our few' troops had already 
been paraded to repel the siipposeil 
attack al)OV(j alluded to, which, liow- 
ever, did not take place, llie mes- 
sage of the sirdar w’as explained to 
all the men ; and at the time of 
doing so, a mission chuprassee was 
observed in the act of deserting : 
he w&s immediately seized, atid as 
instantly shot deadf. My own ser- 
vants, too, 1 suppose, l|iought*lhat 
my last hour had py trunk 

being open for a minuteOby sweeper, 
who was by, madc^a nisll at iny bag 
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of rupees. 1 laid hold of him, tied 
lum both hand and foot, and re- 
qTrfJjsted the provost sergeant, who 
* was luckily by, to give him 100 lashes 
with his cat-o-nine-tails on his bare 
hark. My assistant (lieutenant Mac- 
kay^ was sent over in the evening to 
thv sirdar, for the purpose of taking 
a letter for general Sale at Jellalabad, 
to evacuate his position. The letter 
was written by major Pottingcr, po- 
litical agent. Captain Sturt, yester- 
'^day wounded, was this day buried. 
We have no means of carrying on 
the sick, as all our dooly-bearers dc- 
■strietl or were murdered tl\e first 
(lay. The whole of our cairuds and 
yaiioos have heen cither seized liy the 
eiK'iuy, or by our earnp-followers, 
and even were they fortli(’oming we 
have not a man to look after them. 
'rh(‘ gr(\it(;^t confusion prevailed all 
day, and anxi('ty and suspense for our 
idiimate fate intens(\ Every man 
among us thought, that ere many | 
' hours should pass, he was doomed to ' 
die eitlu'r by cold, hunger, or the ' 
>\vord of our enemies; for if at tack- 
ed, although we might for a short 
lime hold out, 'nothing could even- 
tually save us. After our return to 
camp in tlie morning, coinrnauding 
officers of rc'girncnts managed to col- 
l(‘ct on an average sixty files per 
corps ; hut numbers of tlmse could 
with difficulty hold a musket. Se- 
\cral men w<?re frozen to death dur- 
ing the night. No depcmdance to 
he placed on the ])roiiiises of the 
sirdar. My eyes had become so in- 
flated from llie reflection from the 
snow, that I was nearly blind, and 
the {lain was intense. Several offi- 
cers were more or less aflected ; one 
or two (juitc blind. 

‘ Jan. U). The same scene of con- 
fn^jion as yesterday. No sooner w^as 
it light than our camp-followers, wdth 
whom wmre mixed numbers of our 
sepoys and European soldiers, crowd- 
ed to the front in one huge mass. 
Hundreds (|™poor wretches (men and 
w’omen)'“w h.» Yitid not been fortunate 
enougji ttyVuze any animal to carry 
them, or/lmvimi' done so, had been 


dispossessed of them by others stronger 
than themselves, were left to die like 
dogs on the road, or to be butcherejd 
by the enemy : the sight was fear- 
ful. After much exertion, the ad- 
vance, consisting of the remains of 
the 44th queen’s, one only remaining 
six-pounder, and about fifty files of* 
the 5th cavalry, managed to get ahead 
of the camp-followers. Tlie Af- 
ghans were commencing, early as it 
was, to make tlieir appearance on 
the hills. On our arrival (I was 
with the army at Tiingee-taneekee, 
a very narrow gorge about ten feet 
broad, and two miles distant from 
our last ground) the height was takei> 
possession of by the enemy, who 
fired down incessantly upon us. Tlie 
height was ejuite inaccessible from 
the road. The snow increasing in 
depth as we advanced, our progress 
W'as necessarily slow, and maqy a 
{)oor l‘ellow was knocked over. Af- 
ter getting through the pass (not 
above fifty yards in length) we con- 
tinued our march to Kuhbur-i-Jubbur, 
where we halted till we should be. 
joined by the rear. Latterly, we 
liad not seen an Afghan except 
at a distance. Being always ready 
to catch at the least glimmering 
of hope, we trusted the worst of our 
march was over : our horror can, 
therefore, scarcely be imagined, wlieii 
some stragglers from the rear came 
up, and informed us that tliey were 
the remnant of the rear column, al- 
most every man of which had cithei- 
been killed or wounded : among the 
latter was captain Hopkins, com- 
manding Gth Shah’s, who had had 
his arm broken by a musket-shot. 
We had now not a sepo\“^ remaining 
of the whole Kaiibul force. It ap- 
pears that a desperate attack had 
been made by a body of Afghans, 
sword in hand : oiir men, being al- 
ready paralyzed with cold and hun- 
ger, made no resistancp or scarcely 
any, but threw away their arms and 
accoutrements, and fdl a sacrifice to 
our barbarian foe. Wc ail gave our- 
selves up for lost, every {larticle of 
baggage was gone, our ^mall remnant 
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consisted of about seventy file of the 
(lueerfs 44th, fifty of the tifth cavalr}^ 
one six-pounder. Observing a 
body of cavalry in our rear, we -were 
still determined to make one other 
effort for existence. The gun was 
brought into position, but before 
‘firing upon them it was deemed ad- 
visable to ascertain wlu) the chief of 
the party was. Being informed it 
was Mohammed Ckhbar, captain 
Skinner (assistant commissary-gene- 
ral), by the direction of the general, 
went over under escort to him, to 
remonstrate on the attack on our 
troops, after a treaty had bc^en (m- 
►Vered into for our protection. His 
reply w'as, that he regretted he could 
not control the Ghil/ies wilh his 
small body of horse — ai)out 800, — 
but that as now the remnant of our 
troops was merely a f<*w Europeans, 
he ^"ould guarantee their safety, and 
tliat of all the European offieers, to 
Jellalabad, if the general would con- 
duct them over disarmed - his mo 
tives for which, he said, were, that 
should they bring their arms with 
tliem, his own followers would he j 
afraid of treachery. To lids the 
general w'ould not cons<»nt. 1/ieu- 
tenant Mackay returned with Skin- 
ner from the sirdar, as the road to 
.Tellalabad w^as deemed tinsafe for him 
to traverse it. W c again commenced 
our fearful march, the remnant of the 
camp-folio wt'rs, w^ith several offieers 
who had been wounded, going (*n 
ahead. After proccM‘ding about fiv(* 
miles without seeing any erienu, we 
arrived (having come doi-vri a very 
steep and long descent) at the bed of 
the Tezecn nullah. Having no con- 
veyance for the siek and wounded, 
we had been obliged to leave. on the 
road all such as could not come on. 
On our arrival at the dip into the 
bed of the nullah, the* scene was hor- 
rible. The ground was again covered 
with dead and' dying, among whom 
were several officers, who, as before 
stated, had ^one on ahead of the 
column, and, having been suddk'niy 
attacked were instantly massacred. 
We here observed •the eucniy crowd- ] 


ing on the tops of the hills, from ^jl 
directions, down the bed of the nuj^ 
lah, through which our route la^^fior , 
about three miles. We continucfl 
our progress through one continued , 
fire from the heights on both sides, 
until our arrival in Telseen valley at 
about half-past four r. m. Our de- 
scent into the valley from the top of 
the II lift Khotul w^as, I should think, 
at least liOOO feet, ere we had got out 
of the region of snow. Here I should 
compute our troops and camp-foliow’-"* 
ers at about 4000 individuals, having 
lost by one means or other since 
leaving Kaubul, four days ago, 18,000 
pt'ople. About a cpiartcr of an hour 
after our arrival, the sirdar and his 
party came into the valley, and pr»»- 
ceeded to a fort higher up, belonging 
to Gool Mohammed Khan. A sig- 
nal was made to som(‘ of l^is horse- 
men to approueli us. I'w^o came, 
and captain Skinner, by the gein^rarh 
desire, accompanied them to Alohain-^ 
med I khhiir, to devise some iiK’aus 
of saving our now small party from 
destruction. All was intense anxiety 
till Skinners return at dusk, wli(‘n 
he brought back the same* message as 
at Kubbur-i-Jubbur regarding the dis- 
arming of the Europeans. Again 
this was not acci'ded to. 'Flu! gene- 
ral tlien decidc‘(l, weak and famished 
as the troops were, and as there was 
no prr)sj)ect of provisions being had 
at Tezeen, on again marching at 
s(‘ven V, M., and proceeding, if possi- 
ble, through tlie Jiigdulinck pass by 
eight or nine the next morning. In 
liict, in this consisted our only nicans 
i)t' .safety ; for if intimation of our 
approacli should reach .Fugdullnck, 
the pa.ss would he tak(‘n po.ssession 
of, and the gt^nerafs object defeated. 
As 1 was aw'are of a short cut across 
the mountains, I informed the gene- 
ral that Moliammed Ukhbar Khan 
and his party could, although they 
should leave several hours after us, 
be at Jugdulluck ready to oppq^^* 

A message was sen^^. Mohammed 
Ukhbar, that we were^dn^(^ fo march 
to Sell Baba, seven iniftls from Te- 
zeen, and sometimtes called Sukeya- 
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i-Oriigur. The road from the latter j 
*to I'ezeon lies down tlie bed of a j 
TlSllah, with hills on either side. As j 
.the camp-followers had all along been 
the bane of our unfortunate force, 
we were in hopes that, by moving off 
quickly, we^ miglit manage to leave 
fiiem behind; but no sooner had we 
started, tljan the whole of them that 
could move accompanied us. We 
left our only remaining gun behind. 
Dr, (^ardew, wlio had been mortally 
^vounded this day at the dip into the 
Tezeen nullah, was abandoned to his 
fate, and laid on the gun-carriage to 
await death, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. lie was found dead next 
morning by Mohammed Ukhbar’s 
people. The night was tine and 
inoo»}light. We reached Seh Baba 
at about midnight. At this place a 
few shots were bred ujjon us ; and 
our rear being attacked, the wdiole of 
th(' queen's 44th, with exception of 
about nine files to form our advance, 
were ordered tliere, and thus the 
<'olumn remained till arrival at Jug- 
dulluck— and our progrr‘ss w'as again 
im[)eded, consequent on that evil 
wliich always 'attends our Ilindusta- 
nee armies — camp-followers ; w lio, so 
soon as a shot was fired in front, 
instantly fell back upon the roar, anti 
vivc versa. On })assing Baneekan, 
three miles from Sell Baba, wdiore 
tliere is a clear stream of winter, and 
sf'V(*ral caves cut in the rock, we ob- 
serv(?d a imniher of people in the 
caves, wuth wdiom, as they did not 
molest us, we did not interfere : not 
sot however, with the rear, which had 
Some volleys fired upon them. At 
daybreak tlie advance arrived at 
Kiittur Sung — (^ahout seven miles 
from Seh Baba — at Kuttcr Sung it- 
self arc some streams of w'ater — 
there is an encamping-gr#und, but 
very confined, and commanded. ly 
high liills all round) — and. halted 
about half a mile beyond, till the 
'•eafguard should reach us. This, 
however, iljd . not come up for at 
least two ^ hours afterwards, having 
iH'cn. a deal molested on the 

road, (fn our^first arrival not a man 


was to be seen ; but, ere long, several 
made their appearance on the hills 
around us, and continued every nio- 
ment to increase. UnfortunatclyAiot 
a drop of water w'as procurable where 
we had halted, nor was any to be 
Imd till we should approach Jugdul- 
luck. Wc had now been marcliing, 
or ratlier hunted like wild beasts, for 
twenty-four hours consecutively, and 
still had upwards of ten weary miles 
to trudge ere we could hope for the 
least repose. On being joined by 
tlie rear, we again continued our 
inarch, — the enemy, in small num- 
bers, watching every opportunity to 
murder those who should stray from 
the column. On arrival at witliin 
two miles of Jugdulliick, the descent 
into the valley of whi(di commences, 
we observed the hills on each side 
the road were occupied by the ene- 
my, who, with their long j.uzails, 
fired upon us the wixole way — and 
again the road was coveu’ed with dead 
and dying. We were so* thick a 
mass, tliat every shot told on some 
part or other of our column. On 
arrival in the valley, we (the ad- 
vance) took up a position on the first 
height we came to, near some ruined 
walls. As scarcely any Europeans 
of the advance now remained, and 
the enemy were, increasing, the gene- 
ral called several officers (about 
twenty of ns) to form line and show 
a front. We had scarcely done so, 
when my friend captain Grant, as- 
si«taiit-adj u tan t-general ( afterwards 
killed at Uundamiick), wlio was next 
to me, received a ball through his 
clieek, which broke his jaw. 1 lifted 
him of}' his horse, and seated him on 
the ground. On the arrival of the 
rearguard, which was followed up 
by the enemy, the latter took pos- 
session of two heights close to our 
position. For security, we went with- 
in the ruined walls, our men almost 
maddened with hitngpr and thirst. 
Some snow was on the ground, which 
we greedily devour^ ; but, instead 
of quenching, it increased our thirst. 
A stream of clear pure water was 
running at the foot pf, and within 
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160 paces of, oiir position ; bvit no 
man could Ycntun‘ down without a 
cehtainty of being massacred. For 
abcW iialf an hour we had a respite 
from the tire of the enemy, who were 
watcliing our proceedings. I was 
desired by the general to see if any 
Irullocks or camels w<jrc procurable 
among the followers. I luckily found 
three of the former, which were in- 
stantly killed, served out to the Phi- 
ropc^ans, and as instantly devoured, 
although raw and still reeking with 
blood. A few horsemen being ob- 
served near at hand, a signal was 
made for one of them to approach. 
He did so, and w’as questioned as to 
what chief was present. He replied, 
* Mohammed Ukhbar Khan.’ A mes- 
sage w\'is sent to the sirdar by the 
general, as to why we w^cre again 
molested. A reply was brought 
back, that the eliii'f wished tooonver.se 
with Skinner, who then accompanied 
the messenger. This wa.s at about 
half-past* three r. m. We now fondly 
hoped fvirther massacre would he 
stopped. Scarcely, howevcT, had 
Skinner taken his departure, and we, 
w’lio had been marci)ing for tiie last 
thirty hours, had laid ourselves down 
on the ground, completely worn out 
by cold, fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
than our persevering foe, not yet 
glutted W'itii the blood of the thou- 
sands that had fallen, suddenly com- 
menced firing volley after volley into 
the inclosure where w^e w^ere resting. 
All w^as again confusion. Tlu'ro was 
one general rush outside the walls — 
men and cattle all huddled together 
— each urgently striving to screen 
him.self from the murderous fire of 
the enemy. At this time, about 
twenty gallant soldiers of the queon’.s 
44th made one simultaneous rush 
down our hill to drive the enemy off 
the heights occupied by them. • In 
this they were mo.st sncce«.sful ; for 
the latter, in. tlie suppositmii that 
they w^ould be followed by others, 
had taken flight ere our soldiei's 
reached their position. In about ‘a 
quarter of an hour, as our small party 
could not adnut of any division, the 


afon'-nientioned sol(lier.s were re-, 
called. Wo again entered within oi*.^r ^ 
broken walls, and again instantly wetSe 
our foes in their former position, deal-, 
ing death among us. At about five 
o’clock, Skinner returned with a mes- 
.sage, that the sirdar wished to see 
the general, brigadier Shelton, and 
myself, to a conferenre ; and that, if 
we would go c»ver, ho would engage 
to put a stop to any further massacre, 
and give food to the troops •, and on 
condition of brigadier Slielton and 
self remaining with him fis liostages 
for general Sale’s evacuation of Jel- 
lalabad, he would escort our small re- 
maining party in safety. I'he gene- 
ral sent for me, and desired I would 
accompany him. IMoharnmod Shah 
Khan (father-in-law of the sirdar, 
and whose daughter is with the rest 
of Dost Mohainined Khau’s. family 
at Loodianah), one of the yjrincipal 
Cilhlzie chiefs, came at dusk w ith an 
escort to receive ns. We started in 
the confident hope that some arrang(»- 
ment miglit Iw? effected by whicl) to 
save the few remaining Jives. We 
proceeded to the top of the valley 
for about two miles, and found the 
sirdar and his party bivouacking in 
the open air. ISothiiig could exceed 
the kind manner in wliich we were 
received by this chief; wlio, immedi- 
ately on l)earing that we were liiin- 
gry (we liad tasted no food for tl»c 
J.ist forty-eight hours) and lliirsty, 
ord(‘red a cloth to be spread on the 
ground w liere we were sitting ; and a 
good ])iUau and other dishes, as also 
tea, soon made their appearance, 
around which we formed a circle ; 
and having washed oiir hands, we all 
began to eat from the same dish. Our 
hunger, although grc*at, was as no- 
thing compared with our insatiable 
thirst ; which for tw^o days afterwards 
not quenched. The ])arty con- 
sisted of the sirdar ; Mohammed Shah 
Khan ; Abdool Ghyus Khan, son of 
.lubbar Khan, the brother of IJost 
Mohammed Khan ; su young lad 
of the name of Abdool Iliilojern Khan, 
nephew of the sirdar, •^or some 
time we were too buijily engaged to 

\ - 
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^ say nmch ; bnt the attention of our 
^^^ost and his party was excessive. 

•ikfter dinner we all sat round a hlaz- 
. ing fire, and talked on various sub- 
jects. By the general's desire, I 
hogged *of Mohammed Ukhbar that 
he would ‘early in the morning for- 
‘M'ard provisions to the troops, and 
make arrangements for supplying 
them with water; both of which he 
faithfully promised to do so soon as 
itsliould he dawn. The general was 
also most anxious he should he per- 
mit tc'd to return in the morning to 
hi^ troops, and stated he would send 
brigadier Ampietil, should he require 
another officer in his stt‘ad. 1 also, 
hy th(* gent^rars wish, jiointed out to 
the sirdar the stigma tliat among us 
would attach to liiin as commanding 
uffic(‘r, by his remaining in a place of 
companUive security, wiiile such im- 
minent danger was pending over his 
troops, 'lo this the sirdar would 
not consent. At about 1 1 i*. m., 
promising ho would early in the 
morning call t<»gether tlic chiefs of 
the pass, to make arrangements for 
our safe escort, lie sliow(*d us into a 
small tent wliich he had had pitched 
for IIS. Wmn out and fatigued as 
we were, we stretched ourselves on 
our cloaks on the ground, and were 
soon fast asleep. 

‘Jan, 1± Arose hy sunrise. The 
sirdar and his party were already up, 
and we met with tlie same civility as 
last night : two conhdential servants 
of the chief were appointed to wait 
on ns. We were warned against 
leaving our tents without one or 
otht^r of tliem ai'coinfranying us, for 
fear of being maltreated or insulted 
hy tlie (xhilzies, who were, early as 
it was, already flocking in to pay 
their respects to Mohammed Ukhbar, 
At about nine a. m., tlie chiefs of the 
})ass, and of the country towards 
Soorkliab, arrived, when we all sat 
down to discuss matters. The chiefs 
w.ere mo^t bitter in their expressions 
of hatreds towards ns, and declared 
tiiat nothing would satisfy them and 
theyr hutonr i'Xtermination, and 
money they jvould not receive. The 


sirdar, as far as words went, tried all 
in his power to conciliate them ; and 
wdien ail other arguments failed, «»put 
them in mind of liis father amf the 
whole of his family being in the 
power of the British government at 
Loodianah, and that vengeance would 
be taken by the latter in the even^ of 
mercy not being shown to ns. Mo- 
hammed Shah Khan offered them 
00,000 rupees, on condition of our 
not being molested. After some ti me 
they took their departure, to consult 
with their followers ; and Mohammed 
Shah Khan mentioned to me that he 
feared the chiefs would not, without 
some great inducement, resist tiie 
temptation of plunder and murder 
that now offered itself; and wound 
up by asking if we would give them 
two laklis of rupees, on condition of 
our being allowed a free passage. I 
mentioned this to general Elphin- 
stone, obtained his consent, and made 
known the same to Mohammed Shah, 
who went away, having promised to 
return quickly. The general again 
begged of the sirdar to permit him to - 
return to his troops, but without 
avail, I wrote early in the day to 
Skinner, by tlie generals desire, to 
beg he would come up to us. This 
letter reached him just after receiv- 
ing a wound. A report was brought 
in that Skinner was wounded, but not 
dangerously. He died the same day 
of his wound : and government was 
deprived of tlie services of a very 
valuable officer, and many among us 
of a kind friend and intelligent com- 
panion. 'file sirdar expressed much 
sorrow. Until twelve o'clock, crowds 
of Ghilzies, with their respective 
chiefs, continued to pour in from the 
surrounding country, to make their 
salaam to Mohammed Ukhbar — to 
participate in the plunder of our un- 
fortunate people, and to revel in the 
delight of massacring the Europeans. 
From their cxpressiqns of hatred to- 
wards the whole race of us (while 
conversing in Persian, which they 
•sometimes did, until, from a hint of 
the sirdar, they began to talk in Poosh- 
too, which 1 dUl not understand). 
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they appeared to anticipate much 
more delight in cutting our throats 
thali even in the expected booty. 
Thel-sirdar, to all api)earance — hut 
possibly merely as a blind to his real 
feelings while sitting with me — en- 
deavoured as much as possible to 
conciliate them. Their reply, in 
this instance, was, ‘ When Burnes 
came into this country, was not your 
fatlier in treated by ns to kill him ; as 
he would go back to Hindustan, and 
at some future day bring an army 
and take our country from us? He 
would not listen to our advice, and 
what is the consequence? Let us, 
now that we have the opportunity, 
take advantage of it, and kill these 
infidel dogs.’ At about twelve the 
sirdar left us, and went on the top of 
the hill in rear of our bivouac. ^Ve 
imagined he w^ould shortly return, 
but he ,did not come down again till 
sunset. Our anxious inquiries as to 
when Mohammed Shah Khan would 
return, wCre always replied to — * Im- 
mediately.’ The only consolation 
we had wiis the frequent assurance 
that provisions and water had been 
given to the troops. On its becom- 
ing dusk, the sirdar returned, and was 
followed shortly af’ter wards by Mo- 
hammed Shah Khan, bringing the 
pleasing intelligence of every thing 
having been finally and amicably 
arranged for the safeeonduct of our 
men to Jellalabad. I’he sirdar said 
he would accompany us early in the 
morning. By the geruTal^ request I 
wrote a note to brigadier Arapietil, 
to have tlie troops in readiness to 
inarch at eight o’clock. I had eoin- 
menced a letter to general Sale, to 
evacuate Jellalabad (this was a [)art 
of the terms), when suddenly, and4)e- 
fbre my note to the brigadier had gone 
off* a great deal of musket-firing was 
heard down the valley, and in the 
<lirection of the troojis, and a report 
was brought in.thht tlie Europeans 
were moving* off through the pass, 
followed by the Ghilzies. We w'cre 
all in eonsternalion. At first the' 
sirdar SMgg(^r^t<»d, and the gc moral 
fully concurred in the same, that he 


two 

or thre 

ever, changed his mind, and safe- 
lie feared our doing so wmuld, in- « 
stead of benefiting, greatly injufe 
tlie party, by bringing afVer them 
the whole horde of Ghilzies that 
were then assembled in the valley.* 
Ho promised to send on a eonli- 
dential servant to Meer I fzul Khan, 
at Giindamuck, twelve miles beyond 
Soorkhab, to afford them protection ; 
and agreed to start with us at mid- 
night, as, being mounted, we should 
overtake them before the break of 
day. When we were about to sepa- 
rate for the night, the sirdar again 
altered our time of departure till 
daybreak. Our remonstrances were 
of no avail, and wc felt ourselves too 
comph*tcly in the power of our ene- 
my to persist in what we knew we 
had not the means of enforcing. 1 
must not omit to mention that Mo- 
hammed IJkhbar Khan told me in 
the morning, after Mohammed Shah 
Khan had gone to consult with the 
chiefs of the pass, that the latter 
were dogs, and no faith could be 
place*d in them, and begged 1 would 
send for three or four of my most 
intimate friends, that their lives might 
be Srived in the event of treachcTy to 
the troops. My reply was, that I 
would gladly do so could niy request 
he acceded to ; hut that the eom- 
nianding officer w'ould never consent, 
and that the feelings of iny friends 
W'ould also he opposed to such a 
proc(‘eding, at a time of so imminent 
peril to their comrades. The sirda? 
also j»ropos(*d, that, in the event of 
the (ihilzies not aec(‘ding to our 
terms, he w'ould himself, with his 
party of liorsemen, proce<!d at least to 
the foot of the hill, where our troops 
were bivouackc'd ; and, previous or- 
ders .being given to th<* eominanding- 
offircr that they should be held ready, 
he would bring aw^ay in safi^ty every 
European, by desiring each of liis 
horsemen *to take np a jnari behind 
him ; that the Ghilzies would not fire 
upon the Europeans, for fen^^ of hit- 
ting him or his men ;jhut that he 
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could not allow a single llindustanec 
* ^to follow, as it was impossible for 
l^iim to protect 2000 people (our 
computed number). I mentioned 
-this to the general, but it was deemed 
impracticable, as from past experi- 
ence we had seen how impossible it 
Was to separate the non-combatants 
from tlie iiglitirig men. Four or live 
times during the day wc heard the 
report of musketry, wtiich appeared 
in tile direction of our troops ; but 
were always told, on making inquiry, 
that all fighting had ceased. 

‘ Jan. J;i. Up an hour before day- 
br(\'ik. Snow had fallen during night ; 
a\vok(‘ the sirdar, and, to our sorrow', 
K arnt lie had again changed his mind, 
and that instead of following up our 
troo[)s, we were to move down to the 
position lately occupied by them, to 
remain^ there during the day ; and 
slionld the iadie.s and officers who rev 
mained behind at Khoord Kaubul 
arrive by the evening, we are to start 
to-niorrow' morning over the inouii- 
tain.s, to the valley of Lughman 
(north of .lellalabacl). To argue this 
])oint with Mohammed Uklihar Khan 
is useless, We arc completely in his 
])o\ver, — lie has iiis own private ends 
to olitain, and we must submit. At 
eight A. M,, we mounted our horses, 
and in company with the sirdar and 
his party, rode down the pass, which 
bore fearf.il evidi'nce to the struggle 
of last in gilt. We passed some 200 
dead bodices, among whom were seve- 
ral Europeans, — the whole stripped 
stark naked, and covered with large 
< gaping wounds. As the day ad- 
vanc<*d, several poor wretclies of 
liindustance camp-followTrs,who had 
CM’ajied the* massacre of last night, 
began to make tlieir appearama* from 
bidiind rocks within caves, wdiere 
tlii'v had taken sludtor, a.s well from 
the mnrderous knives of the Afghans 
as from tlie inclement climate, 'riiey 
had all been strijiped ot‘ every tiling 
they possessed, and scarcely a man 
could teiwl even a few yards. Tlie 
W’liole of ihy servants and ehupras- 
s(*es have been massacrc?d/cxc(»pt two 
kfiidifiutgars,* who crawled up to me 


during the day. The one has his 
feet and hands frostbitten, and a fear- 
ful sword-cut across his hand, and a 
musket-ball in his stomach ; the^othcr ‘ 
lias his right arm cut completely 
through the bone, — and both without 
the slightest covering, and had not 
tasted food for five days. This is»but 
a sample of those who have survived. 
About four F. M., Sooltan Jaii arrived 
with the ladies and gentlemen wlio had 
remained at Khoord Kaubul, accom- 
panied by lieutenant Melville, 54th, 
and Dr. Magrath, 37th, both of whom 
had been wounded between Khoord 
Kaubul and Tezeen, and had joined 
this party at the latter place. The 
former gentleman had been severely 
wounded in three places, not far from 
Khoord Kaubul, and fortunately fell 
in with Mohammed Uklibar Khan, 
who supplied him with a horse, bound 
up his wounds himself, and conducted 
him to the fort of Gool Mohammed 
Khan at Tezeen, where Ikj remained 
till the arrival of the above party. A 
large party of cavalry (Afghan and 
Anderson’s horse, wlio deserted as 
before mentioned) accompanied Sul- 
tan Jan. Every attention which cir- 
cumstances admitted of had been 
paid the ladies and gentlemen ; nor 
had they met with the slightest an- 
noyance on the road. Major Pot- 
tinger, and captains LawTcnce and 
Mackenzie, made over as hostages at 
lloodkbak, have also arrived. 

‘Jan 14, Started at about nine 
A. M. The sirdar, wdth wliom were 
the genera), brigadier Shelton, and 
self, bringing up the rear. Proceeded 
up the Udruk Budnik pass, leading 
through the mountains to Lughman. 
Hailed at four f. m. on the banks of 
the Pun)shnluir river, having come 
about twenty-two miles over the 
roughest road 1 ever saw. JSome of 
the ascents and descents were fearful 
to look at, and seemed almost im- 
practicable. The .wliole road was 
one continuation of rocks and stones, 
over wliich the camels with the great- 
est difficulty scrambled. At the 
commencement of the defile, and for 
some considerable, distance, passed 
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200 or 300 of our poor miserable 
llindustanees, wlio had escaped up 
tliis unfrequented road from the 
niassi^cre of the 12th. Tliey had not 
a rag to cover themselves, and all 
more or less frostbitten, wounded, or 
starving. The poor wretclies had 
huddled together in thirties and for- 
ties, so as to impart to each other a 
little animal heat ; as other warmth 
was denied them by the barren in- 
hospitable wilderness around them. 
The wind was blowing bitterly cold 
at our bivouac. No shelter of any 
kind for the ladies of our party dur- 
ing the whole night. Happiness is 
coipparative— and truly fortunate did 
general Elphinstone, brigadier Shel- 
ton, and myself, consider ourselves, 
when one of onr Afghan attendants 
told us to accompany him ins>ide of a 
wretched cow-shed. This, on our 
lirst entrance, wais so blackened with 
a tlonse smoke from a good blazing 
lire in the eentre of the hut, iliat we 
could see none of the objects around 
us, until we liad stretched ourselves 
^it length on tlie floor, and conse- 
quently out of the influence of the 
smoke ; when wx* perceived our com- 
panions to he three or four half- 
starved Hiiuhistanecs who had ac- 
companied our party. Our attend' 
ant wished to eject tliem, but we too 
truly sympathized with their suffer- 
ings to permit sucli an act of tyranny. 
We sliortly afterwards got an invita- 
tion from Mohammed Ukhbar to 
join birn and his party to dinner in- 
side the fort. I’lie room of our recep- 
tion was not much better than that wx* 
left. We had, however, a capital 
dinner, some cups of good tea, and 
then a luxurious rest for the iiight ; 
the room having been well lieated by 
a blazing fire, and lots of smoke ; with 
no outlet for either, except the door 
and a small hole in the roof. 

Jan. 15. Tins morning a bitterly 
cold wind was blowing. We started 
at about seven a.'m., crossed die Pun- 
she(‘ river, which ij* exceedingly rapid, 
— so much so, that had it not been for 
die exertions of Moliamrm^d Ukhbar 
and his chiefs, some cattle would have 


been swept away by the stream. Both 
he and his chiefs were most attentive^, 
in escorting in safety the ladies aridS:' 
their children, and wounded Euro- 
peans. At about thr(‘e v, m. arrived 
at Tigrce, a fortified town in the rich 
valley of Lughmun, having come 
about twenty miles through a most 
barren inhospitable country, witlioiit 
a blade of grass or droji of watex to 
be seen, until arrival in the valley 
close to Tigree. Our route lay along 
a tract of country very considerably 
higher than Liighman, with scarcely 
a footpath visible the* whole way. 
Koad very ;ood for any kind of car- 
riage. About two miles from Tigree 
is a celebrated place of pilgrimage*, 
called ‘ J ubr-i-Larnek.’ Tlie sirdar 
desired general Elphinstone, briga- 
dier Sliclton, and self, to take up our 
([uarters witli him. w hile tlu^ ladies 
and other gentlemen were locatt'd in 
a separate house. A groat number of 
Hindu buuneahs arc* living here. 

‘ Jan. 10. Halted at Tigrc'c*. 

‘Jan, 17. Early in tlie morning, 
w'c were, to our surprise .told to pre- 
pare for a start higher up the valli*y, 
and further removal from Jellalahad, 
from whicli place Tigr(*e is distant 
about thirty miles. All tlie hope's 
which wc had hithcTto entertained of 
being escorted to Jellalahad are now 
blighted ; and we now see plainly that 
we arc nothing more nor lc\ss than 
prisoners, until such time us general 
•Sale shall evacuate Jellalahad, or 
Dost Mohammed Khan be permitted 
by our government to return to this 
country. Started at nines and arrived^ 
at Buddeabad, almost at llic top of 
the valley, and close to the first range 
of hills towards Kafiristan. 

‘ The night following the evening 
on wliich the gcmeral, brigadier Shel- 
ton, and seif, left the troops for the 
purpose of proccc'ding to tlie siidar's 
bivouac, was passed in comparative 
quiet. Our men were so worn out 
with fatigue and thirst, that it was 
scarcely pcjssible for them to take 
their tour of sentry — tlie only inci- 
dent that broke the stillness ‘of the 
night was an occasional shot, Vr the 
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cry of die 55ci)try diat die enemy were 
walking off widi the horses that stray- 
ij?i\ from their pickets. No sooner 
•^Vas it, liowever, dawn, on the 12th, 
the bivouac was again sur- 
rounded by Gliilzies, who increased 
as the day advanced. The hills were 
. again covered with them, and they 
with their juzails kept up an inces- 
sant fire on our men, killing and 
wounding hundreds. At about nine 
A. M., as almost all the officers of her 
majesty’s 44th had been either wound- 
ed or killed, captain Bygrave (pay- 
master to tlie army of the Indus) 
gallantly volunteered his services, 
with a small party of that regiment, 
to charge and drive off the enemy. 
They succeeded to admiration ; but 
being obliged to return to their former 
position, the heights were again taken 
possession of. It was about this 
time that major Thain and captain 
Skinner observed tw^o men coming 
in the direction of the bivouac. 
They went out to meet them, the 
latter thinking they might have been 
sent by tlie sirdar to himself. The 
men approached close to the officers 
— took no notice of major Thain ; 
but one of them took a deliberate aim 
at captain Skinner wuth a pistol, and 
broke his jaw. lie died in three or 
four hours afterwards. At one p. m., 
major Thain and lieutenant Wade 
of tlie 44th queen’s, headed another 
party of tliat corps to again charge 
the em‘my, who had now increased to 
some thousands. A second time 
wcr<‘ the latter compelled to run ; 
hut, in this affair, major Thain w'as 
wounded in the face, and lieutenant 
Wade killed. The day at length 
passed a^vay. Our troops had now 
been witholil food for tliroo days, and 
without water for forty hours. None 
of the fornuT had been sent to them 
as promised to me by the sirdar ; 
nor, altliough so near to them, (fould 
a man approach the streanrto drink. 
Numbers of our men had fallen since 
swiirise. \A ith the exception of one 
notejfrcmi myself, no infoVmation of 
the general or brigadier had b(»cu re- 
ceived.^’ By vejuaining longer in their 


present position, death was inevitable. 
Brigadier Anquetil commanding, to- 
wards the evening determined there- 
fore upon continuing the retreat. 
As it became dusk, the Euroj^eans 
were silently w'arned to be ready. 
At about seven i\ m., they dcscendt’d 
the liill, the camp-followers again 
being on the alert to follow them. 
They had not proceeded many yards, 
wlien, with savage yells, the GhiJzies 
were in the midst of them. The 
night being dark, it w^as impossible 
to distinguish friends from foes. Al- 
most all the camp-followers were 
cut up without resistance. To pro- 
ceed onward, regardless of the fate 
of those who fell, whether dead*oi* 
dying, w^as the only chance of escape 
left to the survivors. Some officers 
wdio liad been w^ounded, and unable 
to come on, had been left at the last 
ground — (before morning they were 
all dead) ; others had lost their 
horses and were obliged to walk. 
Our troops at length got to the top 
of the pass, where a barrier of trees 
and bushes bad been formi'd across 
the road. The Gliilzies were lying 
in wait for the result among tiui hills. 
This was soon apparent, llic great(\st 
confusion ensued — again W'cre the 
horrible yells of the enemy heard, 
and again were more victims added 
to those that had already fallen. 
Onward w-as still the word — about a 
mile farther a second barrier was 
encountered, and the results similar 
to those of the former, — the enemy 
still pursuing, in increased numbers, 
close upon the rear. When near 
Soorkhab, some officers, seeing all 
chance of escape over, pushed 
on bv tliernselvos for Jcllalabad ; 
all of whom, with the exception 
of 'Dr. Rrydon, were speedily killed. 
Tliese (among whom was cajitain 
llo[)kins of the 6th Shah’s) had 
reached within sight of Jellalabad, 
whim attacked and massacred. The 
remnant of the soldiers and officers 
decreased as they advanced. At 
about daybreak tliey arrived at Gun- 
'damuck, the computed number being 
about twenty officers, and forty-five 
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European soldiers, and no Hindus- 
tanees. Here was a fresh body of 
the enemy to be encountered. Every 
hut in the* country had poured forth 
its in>mbitants to murder and plun- 
der. Our men had not above one 
or two rounds of ammunition left. 
They stilly though so small a baud, 
wefe determined never to surrender 
to their enemies while a spark of 
life remained. Their numbers were 
as one to 100, most of them were 
already wounded. A messenger from 
the chief of tlic district arrived and 
inquired for the senior otficer. This 
was major GriHitlisof the :37th N.I.,* 
w^ho accompanied the messenger, in 
thc^ hope of persuading him to exert 
his influence to save the lives of tlie 
small but gallant hand of Europeans 
that still remained. Ere, however, 
the major had reached the chief, the 
enemy had called upon the Euro- 
jieans" to surrender and give up thedr 
arms. They refused to do so. An 
attempt was then made by a few to 
take the latter by force. This was 
resisted : blow'S were exchanged. A 
'contest between tlie two parties was 
thus brought on. A rush was made 
by the infuriated and savage mob. 
Further resistance was of no avail ; 
and, in tlie space of five minute.s, 
every man, with the exception df 
captain 8outer of the queen’s 44th, 
wdio had wTapped round him his 
regimental colours, and five soldiers 
taken prisoners, w'as massacred. — 
Thus perished, after unheard-of suf- 
ferings, the remnant of an army that 
had left Kaiibiil seven days previously, 
composed of :3o00 fighting men, and 
14,000 camp-follow^crs. 

‘ II. JOFINSPN.’ 

The circumstances which led to 
colonel Palmer’s surrender of Gliiizrni, 
are thus related by lieutenant Craw- 
ford, to whom we are indebted for 
the account of the captivity and suf- 
ferings to which the unavoidable 
measure led. This statement, added 
to the one at p. 639, and preceding 
it in order of tim*e, furnishes us with 
all that ha[)pened to the pent-up 
garrison at Ghuzni, from the moment | 


of the insurrection, Nov. 2, 184!, to 
the release of the prisoners, Sept. 21, 
1842. The lieutenant had had to^ 
fight his way from Kandahar (which* 
he left Oct. 30, three days before 
the insurrection began) to Ghuzni, 
having under his charge three state- 
prisoners and seven liostages. His 
proper destination from Kandahar 
was Kaubiil ; but finding the coun- 
try in arms as he approached that 
capital, he turned off to Ghuzni, and 
reached it with extreme difficulty, 
Nov. 8. 

‘ After following and harassing us 
for miles (says lieutenant Ciawford), 
the enem}’ drew off when we got 
near Ghuzni, and 1 reached tluit place 
about ten a. m. on the Sth, with tlie 
loss'of all my baggage and prisoners, 
and fifteen men and twtuity horses 
killed, and several wounded, out of 
iny little party. Every day now 
brought ns bad accounts from Kau- 
bul ; and the infatuation that appears 
to have seized tlie chief uutlionties 
there, not only liurried them on to 
ruin at the capital, hut also para- 
lyzed us at Ghuzni. Can you ima- 
gine that the necessary . repairs and 
alterati<»ns in the citatlel were not 
sanctioned, nor was Palmer piu mitted 
to lay in provisions V At l1ie ele- 
venth hour the colonel took tlu* n*- 
sponsibility upon himself and st't to 
work ; but most invaluable time laid 
been suffer(*d to pass uniiiqnoved ; 
and when the enemy made their ap- 
pearance undtT our walls, they found 
us hut ill jireparerl for a si('g(% osjie- 
cially when it ^'as not man alone we^ 
had to combat with, but the rig<mrs 
of a winter as intense as that of Ca- 
nada. The enemy and the snow 
made their af»pearanc(‘ togt'lher : on 
the 20th of Novemlier the town w'as 
surrounded with the on(% and tlie 
ground covered with tlie other ; hut in 
a week afterwards the insurgents 
broke np their investment of the 
place, on a report of M‘Laren’s bri- 
gade advancing to our relie(. This 
permitted ' our destroying thc^ vil- 
lages and buildings within musket- 
shot of the walls, and also a^brded 
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us a week's skating on the ditch ; but 
n the 7th December the enemy rc- 
irncd in increased numbers, and we 
ere then closely confined to the 
alls. Tlie necessity and advantage 
i turning the inhabitants out of the 
town was* not lost sight of ; out unfor- 
tunately for us, an idea liad got 
abroad tlrat the townspeople were 
vt rongly attached to us, and tliat the 
«endirig out so many poor people to 
pr^rish in the snow was an act of 
cruelty too great to be dreamt of. 
The conse((uence was, that the towns- 
men entered into a correspondence 
with their countrymen on the out- 
side; and on the night of the ifitli of 
Decemlrer, having dug a hole through 
the town, they admitted their friends, 
who pt)ured in hy thousands, and 
roiupelled us, after fighting all that 
niglrt and the next day, to retire into 
the cilatUd. It so happened that 
from this day the winter s(‘t in with 
increastid severity, and its eflects soon 
told fearfully upon the men — the 
wliole garrison, officers and men, were 
told oft* into three watches, one of 
which w’^as constantly on duty, so 
that every one in the place was eight 
hours on duty out of tin? twenty- 
four ; and you may imagine that such 
constant work and exposure to the 
intense cold, very soon nmdered the 
sepoys useless. The snow lay deep, 
very de(»p, and often in the course of 
a single night would fall to the depth 
of a couple of feet ! I'he tliermo- 
irieter sank to ft//, twelve^ and even 
fofirlcen below zero! and to 

siuh weather were the natives of 
ihdia exposed day and night, with 
no prospect of relief, and with no 
comforts to enable them to support 
their sufferings. — We were reduced 
to half-rations of bad flour and raw 
grain, on alternate days ; and a seer 
of wood per man eucli day was all 
that could be allowed either for eopk- 
ing or warmth. The sepoys, con- 
stantly snaked and unable to dry 
the|nselves, got sickly, and the hos- 
pital wpi< crowded with men wliose 
feet hM been ulcerated from frost- 
bites. I Mo think, that if the enemy 


had liad pluck enough to have made 
a rush upon us, they could at any 
time, after Christmas-day, Imve car- 
ried the works with very little diffi- 
culty : as it was, however, they tion- 
tented themselves with keeping up'fi"* 
smart fire with their rifles, and not a 
man could show his lu^ad above the 
walls for a moment. Up to the loth 
of .January this work continued, and 
we lost three or four men daily, from 
the fire of their marksmen ; but on 
the day xuentioned, some sort of a 
truce was cnt(‘rcd into, and active 
liostiliticB ceased, it being under- 
stood we were to evacuate the 
place on the? arrival of Slmrnsoodoen 
Khan. This worthy did not arri^fo 
till the middle of the following month, 
and even then the colonel managed 
to keep him in play till tlie begin- 
ning of March ; but at last he and his 
chiefs would stand it no lorigcr, and 
said that if we did not give wp the 
place immediately, they would re- 
commence hostilities ; and we, being 
utterly helpless, having no water in 
the citadel, and the snow*(on which 
we had depended for a supply) hav- 
ing all vanished, our provisions being 
exlmusted, and there being no pro- 
spect of tlie arrival of succour, had 
no resource but to make the best 
terms w^e could, and trust to Provi- 
dence that the enemy would abide 
! by them. On the flth of March we 
marched out from the citadel, under 
a treaty signed and solemnly sworn 
to by all the chiefs, that w’e should 
be escorted in safety and honour to 
Peshawur, with our colours, arms, 
and baggage, and fifty rounds of am- 
munition per man. There w^as still 
some spow in the passes between 
Ghuzni and Kaubul ; and till that 
shoidd melt, and the necessary car- 
riage could be procured for us, we 
were quartered in a portion of the 
tovi?n immediately below the citadel. 
Scarce!}" had we entered our new 
abode, when our c?nemies flung off 
the mask, and showed how much they 
valued oaths made to infidels. At 
iibon on the 7th, whilst nearly every 
I man of ours w"as cooking, and w’e 
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were totally unprepared for an out- 
break, the Gliazees rushed upon our 
lines, and succeeded in carrying the 
bouses in wliich iiiy squadron had 
been placed. 1 was in the next 
rouse, with Burnett of the o4th, and 
JVicholsoii of the 2 7th, there being 
no decent room for me in my own 
proper quarters. On hearing the 
uproar, 1 ran to the roof to see what 
was the matter, and finding what had 
taken place among my men, and that 
balls were flying thick, I called up 
Burnett. He had scarcely joined me, 
wiicn he was struck down by a rifle- 
ball, which knocked his eye out ; and 
as he was then rendered horii de com^ 
bat^ I assumed command of the two 
companies of the 27th that had been 
under him, and Nicholson and my- 
self proceeded to defend ourselves as 
well as circumstances would permit. 
W e were on the left of the mass of 
housoG occupied by our troops, and 
the first and sharpest attacks were 
directed at us : the enemy fired our 
bouse ; and gradually, as room after 
room can gilt fire, wc w^ere forced to 
retreat to tlie others ; till at last, by 
midnight of the fith, onr house w^as 
nearly burnt in halves. We were ex- 
hausted with hunger and thirst, hav- 
ing had nothing to eat or drink since 
the morning of the 7th ; our ammu- 
nition w^as expended, the place was 
filled with dead and dying men, and 
our position was no longer tenable* ; 
but the only entrance, in front of the 
house, was surrounded by the enemy, 
and we scarcely knew how to get out 
and endeavour to join colonel Pal- 
mer. At last we dug a way through 
the wall of the back of the house ; 
w^e had only bayonets to wqrk with, 
and it cost us much labour to make 
a hole sufficiently large to adnyit of 
one man at a time dropping from it 
into the street below ; but we were 
fortunate enough to get clear oift. of 
our ruined quarters in tliis w*ay, and 
join the colonel, unperceived by the 
savages round us. As soon as day 
broke on the OUi, they occupied our 
abandoned post, and shortly aftefr- 
wards attacked anil carried the next 
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bouse, in which were poor Lumsden 
and his wnfe, and thirty sepoys, every, 
one of whom and their servants w'( 
put to death. On the morning 
the 10th, Poett and Davis wer^i 
obliged to retire from their posts ; and 
the survivors here now dssembled 
in the two houses held* by colonel 
Palmer and the head-quaiters of the 
corps. You cannot picture to your- 
self the scene these tw'O houses pre- 
sented ; every room was <Tamrned, 
not only with sepoys but camp-fol- 
lowers, men, women, and cliildreii ; 
and it is astonishing the slaughter 
among them was not greater, seeing 
that the guns of the citadel sent 
round-shot crashing through and 
through the walls. I saw liigh-caste 
men groping in the mud, endeavour- 
ing to discover pieces of unmelt(*d ice, 
that by sucking them they might re- 
lieve tlio thirst that torrncrifed them ! 
Certainly when that morning dawned, 
1 thought it was the last 1 sliould see 
on this earth, and so did we all, and 
proceeded to make a few little ar- 
rangements ere the final attack on us 
took place. T’ho regimental cedours 
w^ere burned to prevent their fallirig 
into the hands of the enemy, and I 
destroyed my watch and flung it and 
w'hat money I had over the wall into 
the ditch ; 1 alsuburned my j)()orwufe*s 
miniature, first cramming tlie gf)ld 
frame of ir into a musket, being de- 
termined that one of the (thazees 
should have his bcdlvfiil of gold ere 
1 died. Hour after hour passed on, 
and still we sat expecting every iiii- 
mite to hear the shout of tlu* final 
attack — but it camt* not : from otir 
loopholes wc saw the* enemy swarm- 
ing all around us in every Jane and 
house, and on the hill of the citadel : 
the place was black w ith tlieir mosses, 
and, as they themselves afterwards 
told us, there were not l<\ss than 
10/)00 men there thirsting for our 
blood. But it appears that Shiirn- 
soodeeii had been affected with some 
f[ualms of conscience, and had held a 
council of his chiefs on. thc'k^yect ot 
admitting us to fjuarter. I Viiould 
tell you that, during the rtiree. pre- 
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vious days’ fighting, Shumsoodeen had ; 
•J-gpeatedly offered us terms, but they 
* ^re such as wc could QOt accede to ; 
inasmuch as they commenced by de- 
siring we would surrender ourselves 
to him and abandon the sepoys to 
th(^ fury of the Ghazees. Tlie sepoys, 
it appears, had held a consultation 
among themselves, and believing 
they had no chance of their lives, de- 
termined on forcing their way out of 
the town and endeavouring to get to 
Peshawur. When we first heard of 
this mad design and spoke to the 
men about it, they denied it ; but on 
the 1 Otii two native officers came for- 
ward and told us they had made up 
their minds to go off' that night ; that 
if we chose to accompany tliern they 
would be exceedingly glad, but if 
otherwise they would go alone ; it 
was in vaiy we pointed out the utter 
impracticability of their plan ; they 
had got an idea among them, that 
Peshawur was not abov(j fifty or sixty 
miles off across country, and that 
there was a short cut to it through 
the mountains : they immediately 
commenced digging a liolc tlirougu 
the outer wall 'of the town, by which, 
as soon as it got dark, they might 
march out into the country.’ 

Our last illustrations are from the 
modest work of sergeant-major Tay- 
lor, wiiose ‘ Scenes and Adventures 
in Afghanistan,’ wholly free as they 
are from political discussion, come as 
a positive elixir and cordial to the 
feelings that have been necessarily 
harassed by a perusal of the already 
quoted important narratives, ‘ I 
sliould never have dreamt,’ runs the 
worthy sergeant-majors preface, ‘ of 
undertaking such a task, had not the 
partiality of good-natured, though 
perhaps niisjiidgirig friends, over- 
come the scruples which a con- 
sciousness of my own deficiencies ex- 
cited, and induced me to corpmit to 
paper the scenes with which they 
professed themselves fo have been 
amused.’,.^ We are sure that all who 
haveJ»<Siicht and read Eyre and lady 
8al^; wiw find it their interest to 
add tlie sergeant-major's equally mo- 
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derately-priced work to their li- 
brary. 

The 4th light dragoons, to which 
the sergeant-major belonged, w’cre 
stationed in contonments sovedty. . 
miles from llombay, when orders 
rived for the detachment’s removal 
to the presidency, witli a view to 
embark for its destination. From 
Bombay the detachment sailed with 
other troops, November lo, 18y8, 
and in fourteen days arrived off the 
mouth of the Indus, and there in- 
stantly disembarked in patlemant^ 
small and clumsy coasting-vessels pe- 
culiar to the country. As the march 
was to be through Scinde, then ahosf 
tile state, the cavalry were ordered 
to sharpen their sabres, and the in- 
fantry were served with sixty rounds 
of hall cartridge. On the hfth day s 
march they readied Tattah, or * the 
city of the dead,’ as the natives call 
it, a Hindu town, iu which the ser- 
geant-major visited two devotees, 
who, for the neglect of some reli- 
gious rite, had condemned themselves 
to sit for seven years, without co\ er- 
ing of any sort beyond a blanket, 
rocking themselves to and fro by day, 
and swallowing only enough rice and 
water to sustain the vital powers. 
Here * a or native postman, wlio 
had crossed the river from Bhooj, 
with letters for the camp, was way- 
laid by two Beluchcs, and the letter- 
bug taken from Iiini. Ilis captors, 
having brought him to their retreat 
in the hills, secured his liands behind 
his back, and lay down to sleep, one 
of them using the letter-bag as a pil- 
low. The dak remained quiet until 
their snoring satisfied him they were 
sound asleep ; and then, slipping his 
handii on t of the ligatures, he stole over 
to the fellow who had the post-bag un- 
der him, and placing his knee on his 
breast, cut his throat from ear to car 
with a knife which he had taken from 
the mountaineer’s pei*son, and made 
off with the bag. In about ten mi- 
nutes after, he heard* the other Belu- 
che close upon his heels, and re- 
doubling his speed, a chase of nearly 
ten miles ensued^ the course of 
Y 
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which the poor follow h«id two or 
three times nearly yielded from fa- 
tigue. Tile dreadful fate that awaited 
him, should he fall into his pursuers’ 
. h;&ids, flashed however across his 
iiiind, and plucking up fresh strength 
and courage, he at length succeeded 
in reaching the camp ; but in so weak 
and exhausted a stfite, that nature 
was near sinking under the eflbrt/ 
‘ On the 25th oi‘ December, sir 
Henry Pottinger came into camp 
from Hydrabad (captain Outram 
having been previously received, when 
sent alM)ut the delay of tribute, in the 
haughtiest manner by tlie Sci nde 
ameers in capital), tlu* am^^^^rs 
not only refusing to pay tlie arrears 
of tribute that were due, but treating 
the envo}^ with every sort of indig- 
nity. Hie Bengal army, having come 
through the i*nnjaub, and crossed 
the Indus at Roree, was now ready 
to act in conjunction witli us on the 
right bank of the river ; and the corn- 
manderdn-chief resolved to lose no 
further time in investing city. 
He accordingly commenced opera- 
tions by planting a battery on some 
heights which commanded the walls, 
but which were at too great a dis- 
tance for the guns to do much da- 
mage. To the great disappointment 
of both officcis and men, who already 
revelled in the anticipation of prize- 
money, the ameers became alarmed 
at tlu'se demonstrations, and came to 
terms. An envo}^ whose appearance 
created no small amusement in the 
camp, was despatch<‘d from Hydrabad 
to adjust the necessary preliminaries. 
He was a short, thick-scjt fellow, with 
a merry twinkling eye, and as little as 
possible of what is called ‘ official 
dignity’ about him. He brought with 
liim from twenty to thirty lakhs of 
rupees ; but the reception which he 
met witli from sir Jolin Keane.was 
not calculated to elevate the worthy 
functionary ip his own estimation.’ 
* Continuing our route, we arrived at 
the Lukkee pass, where we found 
some thermal springs, from which the 
sick derived considerable benefit. A 
noble lake at ^he further extremity of 


the defile afforded our officers several 
days’ shooting and fishing ; while tjjie' 
beautiful scepery by whicli we wofir 
surrounded on every side, furnislioci 
sucli of them as were artists wdth fiiSc’ 
subjects for the exercise of the pencil. 
Precipitous heights, assuming every 
variety of fantastic form, stretched 
downward to the water’s edge, some 
in graceful sw^eeps, and others in bold 
and threatening attitudes ; whilst 
their bases were hid in rich woods, 
or wasluid by the waters of the lake.’ 
Leaving Schwan (a populous village 
seventy English miles from Hydra- 
bad), the forces crossed the Indus in 
pontoons, and entcTed a fertile tract 
of c'ountry, the natives exhibiting no 
syniiitoms of fear at their approach, 
but continuing peaceably tlu^ tilling 
of tlieir lands. At Lark liana, the 
boundary between Upper pnd Lower 
Scinde, and a town wherein long- 
cloths are man u fart u red in consider- 
able (piantities, sir John Keane quit- 
ted the main body, with two squa- 
drons of native cavalry, and some ar- 
tillery, to pror<’ed to Kandaliar, 
where he was to assume the com- 
mand of the grand army of the Indus ; 
and the command of tlie troops con- 
sc([uently devolving upon rnajor-ge- 
Wiltshire, the force soon after 
entered upon a desert plain, s(*parat- 
ing U])per Sciiide from Beluchislan, 
about fifty miles in extent, Jind com- 
pletely divested of vegetation, the 
w'hitc soil lying exposed to, and re- 
flecting back with intensity, the 
scorching rays of the sun. * The in- 
fantry entered on this cheerless waste 
about three in the afternoon, and 
the aivalry followed about five. The 
former were fully accoutred, and car- 
ried sixty rounds of cartridge each. 
At two o’clock the following morning 
the cavalry overtook them, and the 
general halt sounded. So great was 
the fatigue of the infantry, that num- 
bers threw themselves upon the grtuind 
in despair, declaring it was impossible 
for human nature to susi;^ more, 
and they could proceed no lv.irther. 
It must be borne in mind that oui 
rations bad, for two 
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consisted of only half a pound of on a bamboo bier or stretcher, on the 
•flour and an equal quantity of red shoulders of four men. The rela^ 
with about four ounces of meat, tions and friends of the deceased 
find the latter was in some instances gave vent to their grief in the bit- 
no use to us, from the difficulty of terest lamentations ; and there 
procuring fuel to cook it. The order peared a depth and sincerity in theW 
of march linving been again given, woe, which is but too often wanting 
several refused to move, from sheer at our European rites.^ The prq- 
exhaustion ; and their situation be- cession was headed by a faquir, or 
came one of great embarrassment to priest, whose rolling eyes, and long 
their colonel, who was aware that if dishevelled locks, gave him a wild 
lie left them behind, they would be and unearthly appearance. His cos- 
instantly sabred by the enemy, who tume was no less singular than his 
w'cre always hovering on our rear, looks ; for it consisted of a motley 
Recollecting it was St. Patricik’s Day, sort of garment, composed of patches 
and that most of the recusants were of almost every coloured cloth, with 
Irishmen, ho ordered, as a last re- a cap or rather a crown of peacocks’ 
source, tliat tlie band of the regiment feathers. Arrived at the place of in- 
.shoiild strike up their national an- torment, which was situated in the 
them. Tlie effect was electrical; the valley, the procession halted at a 
lioor devils, whose limbs, a sliort freshly-dug grave, and the bier was 
time previous, had refused to per- laid beside it. The crowd formed 
form their accustomed office, and themselves into a circle round it ; and 
whose countenances wore the aspect the faquir, holding up a small* idol, 
of the most abject despondency, commenced an oration, in which he 
seemed at once to have new life and expatiated on the merits of-.the de- 
energy infused into them. They felt ceased. The crowd having prostrated 
thiit this w^as an appeal to their pro- themselves, the faquir took a reddish 
verbial bravery and powers of en- sort of powder, and made a large 
durance ; and gratified vanity did that mark with it on the forehead of the 
which threats and remonstrances had dead man ; then, taking a basket of 
failed to effect. A faint smile lit up freshly-pulled flowers and herbs, he 
their features ; and slowly rising from scattered them over the body, and 
the ground, they tottered on their into the grave. The mourners, rising 
way.' It was well that they did so, from tlic ground, and walking in sin- 
or they would have fallen victims to gle tiles round the bier, made a 
the most savage ci’ucltics — three of respectful salaam towards it ; after 
the army cooks, who were necessarily which the corpse was lowered per- 
iu the wake of the force, being seized pondicularly into the earth, and the 
at dusk by the Beluchcs, and carried grave filled up. At the conclusion, 
avray on horses. When the British the faquir sat himself on a stone at 
pursued the forayers, they ripped up a short distance from the grave, and 
two of their victims, from the abdo- remained tliere, quietly smoking his 
men to the throat, and throw them hookah.’* The troops, now joined 
loose ; and of the third they cut oft' by Bengal forces, had worked 
the left arm, fis he was escaping from nearly through tlie celebrated Bholun 
the saddle of his cajjtor. Pass ift eight days, when the Bc- 

‘ D(!sccndtng the hills to our Inches assiiiled them with great de- 
right, w^e one day observed * a termination, and were not beaten off 
funeral procession ; and, curious^ to without ^reat loss to themselves, and 
witness the ceremonies, I fol- some to the British. ‘ ‘ During the 
lowed at a little distance. The heat of the firing, a mistake occurred, 
corpse -was swathed in cotton ban- which at first occasioned some alarm, 
dajjfeS', lik^ a mummy, the head only j but was soon converted into a burst 
Iwng lefit exposed ; and it was borne i of uncontrollable ^merriment. Our 

2Y2 ’ ’ 
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men had driven the last of the enemy 
lip the hill, the latter peppering away 
at us from every rock or crevice 
where they could find shelter, when 
.,ovJr attention was arrested by tiie 
" ^ipearancc of a general officer on 
the heights to our left, who appeared 
to be making signs to ns. It was at 
first supposed that one of our leaders 
had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy ; and universal consternation 
prevailed. The general at length 
took off his shaco, and advancing to 
the very edge of the precipice, waved 
it in the air, as if to cheer ns on to 
the rescue ; when, to our infinite 
jimusement, we discovered it was tlic 
fellow who had made off with the 
brigadier’s kit, and who, after ex- 
aming the contents of it, had rigged 
himself out in full uniform. The 
rocks echoed with laughter, and the 
pseudo-general appeared to enjoy 
the fiin as much as any of us ; for he 
capered about in a perfect ecstasy of 
deliglit^- and gave expression to his 
contentment in the most delectable 
yells. A shower of balls was at 
length directed against him ; and the 
brigadier’s swarthy representative 
came tumbling down the precipice, 
to render himself and his briefly en- 
joyed honours into our hands. 
Amongst the booty carried off upon 
this occasion, were the wind-instru- 
ments belonging to the 1st Bombay 
Cavalry, and a bullock carrying two 
packages of ball-ammunifion, wdiich 
contained rounds each. Some 
amusement was created amongst us, 
by speculations jis to the probable 
use that would be made of the for- 
mer, — the humour displayed in the 
appropriation of General Scott’s kit 
having given ns a high idea qf the 
waggish propensities of the nnemj'. 
Our fun however was turned into 
mortification, when wc beheld them 
cutting our ball-ammunition into 
slugs to fit the bore of their gingalls, 
and sending it hack to us from the 
hc'ights in as wholesale quantities as 
they had taken it.’ 

At length the force arrives at the 
KhojuckPassf ajid the description 


is highly graphic and in good keeping. 
Dost Mohammed had visited the*^ 
place a few days before, but, Inck&v *' 
for the British, had not thought it 
worth while to oppose them at W’ 
spot where he might have annihilated 
them to a man, and thereby main- 
tained his usurped dignity. ‘ IV) 
enable the reader (continues the 
serjeant-major) to judge of its im- 
portance, a brief description of the 
pass will be necessary. Ascending 
an eminence of no great height, a 
platform of rock is gained, from 
wliich a glorious viiwv hursts upon 
the sight. Immediately below is a 
steep declivity, along wliose rugged 
sides winds the narrow road, while a 
chasm of immense deptli yawns be- 
neath, and threatens to engiilph the 
luckless passenger, should he chance 
to slip as he treads bis way down the 
difficult and dangerous descent. Re- 
ceding into the far distance lie long 
ranges of blue mountains, broken at 
intervals into open plains and valleys, 
whose calm smiling aspect contrasts 
well with the frowning majesty of the 
neighbouring heiglits. Nothing could 
be finer than the view which pre- 
sented itself as our troops wound 
round the brow of this tremendous 
precipice, their arms glittering in the 
sun, and their uniforms imparting a 
gay and dazzling variety to the so])er 
hues of the stunted horbagewith whicli 
its sides were clad. The i nfantry, con- 
sisting of several companies of the 
Queen’s Royals, and a party" of the 
1 7th regiment, were orden'd to line the 
heights, in order to protect the de- 
scent of the artillery and cavalry, to- 
gether witli the heavy baggage. So 
steep was the road (if road it could 
be called) that the cavalry^ were 
obliged to dismount and lead tli(*ir 
horses, bridle in hand, and the ar- 
tillery to iinlimber their guns and 
drag them down tlie precipice ; a task, 
as the reader may conceive, of no 
small labour and difficulty. About 
half way down, a camel, l^en with 
camp equipage, missedits footing, and 
was precipitated into the abyss tvitli 
its conductor, and* both avefe, ^f 
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• (’oiirso, immediately dashed to piecc-s. 

reached the plain witliout any 
j^furUu»r mishap about six o’clock tlie 
evening, and had every reason 
to <*ongratulatc ourselves tliat the 
cowardice or, negligence of the enemy 
had prevented them from disputing 
our passage. We arrived at Kandahar 
oil the 4th of May, and effected a junc- 
tion w'ith the remainder of the Hengal 
forces under sir Willoughby Cotton. 
Here we were joined by Shah 
Shiijali, in company with sir William 
Maciuighteii and sir Alexander 
Ihinies. The dethroned monarch 
immediately took possession of liis 
ancestral palace, which had just been 
evacuated by the enemy. The re- 
verses of fortune to w’hich tliese 
Asiatic sovereigns arc subject, have 
so steeled them against adversity, that 
1 doubt iriiis majesty w'as agitated, 
(iven by a piissing emotion, at this im- 
}>urtant event. If he felt at all, it 
was perhaps mure a sensation of fear 
than joy; for he could not conceal from 
himself the fact, that the opinions of 
his subjects were arraigned to a man 
against him, and that, under such 
circumstances, (mark the words of the 
prophetic S('rgeant-major,) his tenure 
of sovereignty would, in all pro- 
bability, he terminated by a bloody 
death.’ * At the further extremity of 
the bazaar in Kandahar, stands a noble 
mosque, iu which are interred the 
remains of Shall Shujah’s father and 
grandfather. A lofty gilt dome and 
graceful minarets distinguish it above 
the other buildings of the town ; and 
the elfect, as it is approached from the 
distance, is extremely imposing. On 
entering this beautiful temple, the 
visitor is conducted up a flight of 
marble steps to a platform within the 
dome, where the remains of the de- 
ceased princes lie. Tlie tombs are 
covered with palls of blue velvet, 
fringed with gold, and illuminated by 
about two hundred lamps, which are 
kej)t burning night and day ; while 
forty faquirs, or priests, watch per- 
peniSl'IIy oyer them. Two magnificent 
f^o editions of the Koran, hound in 
’ et, and ornamented with charac- 
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ters of gold, were also shown us, with 
a degree of reverence that proved the 
estimation in which they were held.’ 
While at Kandahar several of tJie 
Afghan chiefs, thinking the caused 
Dost Moliatnmed on the decline, ten- 
dered their allegiance to Shah Shujah ; 
but they privately lamented to some of 
the English the course they thought it 
prudent to adopt ; describing the Dost 
as a person of a just and generous na- 
ture, while they represented the Shah 
as cruel and unprincipled. ‘ The Af- 
ghan horsemen are a fine athletic set 
of men, and capitally mounted ; their 
breed of cattle being much superior 
to ours, and exhibiting proofs of the 
most careful grooming. The riders 
wore coats of mail, with steel gaunt- 
lets ; and their arms consisted of a 
sabre, heavier and longer tlian ours, 
a dagger, and, iu sonic instances, 
shields and matchlocks. I hate no 
hesitation in saying, that the Afghan 
cavalry, if these were a fair sqjnplc of 
them, are a most eficctive body of 
men. They may not be equal to 
ours in the field ; but for a harassing 
system of mountain warfare, where 
tliey arc required to make sudden 
descents upon infantry penned in 
between defiles, and embarrassed, by 
ignorance of the country, no body of 
troops can be better adapted. Their 
horses are light-limbed, but strong 
and wiry, and capable of undergoing 
incredible fatigue ; while the trooper 
himself, practised from infancy in the 
management of the animal, can ride 
over places wdiere no European horse- 
man would venture. Had these wild 
mountaineers but the advantage of 
discipline and proper organization, 
their ^country would he inaccessible 
to any troops in the world.’ 

Wliile at Kandahar, the second 
city in Afghanistan, it was thought 
w^ise to inaugurate Shah Shujah ; 
and the sergeant-major, although he 
speaks lightly of the theatrical ap- 
pearance of ‘a platform canopied 
wjth crimson silk, and ornamented 
with numerous banners and devices, 
the scat reserved fbr the shah being 
ascended by a brdad flight of tapes- 
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tried steps, and covered with cushions 
of crimson and gold/ was struck 
somewhat by the ceremonial pro- 
Cffision. * As early as six o’clock, 
-45e commander-in-chief took up his 
position in front of the line, and was 
rjcceived with a genenil salute. The 
shah was soon after observed leaving 
the gates of the city on an elephant, 
the howdah of which was of solid sil- 
ver. His majesty appeared to me to 
be between fifty and sixty years of 
age, of middle sUiturc, and somewhat 
inclined to corpulency. His features 
were large but regular ; but the ex- 
j»ression which played about them, 
was not calculated to leave a favour- 
able impression on the physiognomist. 
His majesty was acconi[mnied by his 
vizir, a tall, spare-looking man, of a 
thouglitful and rather melancholy 
cast of features, and somewhat older 
than* his master. Immediately be- 
liind the shah rode sir William Mac- 
naghtep, in full court dress, such as 
is usually worn by officials at her 
majesty’s levee in England ; and he 
was followed by sir Alexander Burnes, 
in a plain suit, and surrounded by 
the Afghan chiefs, witli whom he ap- 
peared to be in close and friendly 
conversation. The winning smile, | 
and frank and courteous manner of 
the latter gentleman (Barnes), ap- 
peared to have gained for him a de- 
gree of consideration amongst the 
natives, which no other European 
could boast of, and which was prin- 
cipally attributable to the talismanic j 
influence of qualities that have a ‘ 
never-failing effect in softening down 
and subduing even the most nigged 
and intractable natures. ^Nothing 
could exceed the splendour of the 
costumes in which tliese chicjfs were 
clad, their turbans and weapons be- 
ing studded with diamonds and other 
precious stones ; whilst the horses 
on which they .were mounted were 
perfect models of animal beJauty,' 

The force a arrived in signt of 
Ghnzni July 21, * the strength ,of 
which,’ says the sergeant-major, * we 
found underrateif rather than exag- 
gerated.* As' respects the famous 


tomb of Mahmud— * nearly equidis-« 
tant from the town and tiic fort, adki < 
surrounded by luxuriant orchards anS , 
vineyards, stands the famous tomb 4^' 
Mahmud of Ghuzni. It consists of 
an oblong building, 3fi , feet by J 8, 
and about 30 feet in height, aud is 
crowned by a mud cupola. Tlie 
gates are said to be of sandal- wood, 
and were taken from the temple of 
Somnath by the conqueror, whose 
remains lie entombed here. Tlie 
gmve-stone in the interior is made of 
the finest white marble, but its once 
rich sculpture is now nearly defaced ; 
and it presents but few traces of the 
Arabic characters with which it was 
formerly inscribed. Over tlic last 
resting-place of the hero, and in a 
sadl}’ decayed state, are susj)eiKled 
the banner of green silk, and llie 
enormous mace which he ftad so often 
borne in battle.’ The storming of 
the great gate of Gliuzni (see page 
621) is thus recorded : ‘ The result 
of this reconnaissance was a report 
to his excellency the commander-in- 
chief, that if he decided uj)on tl\e im- 
mediate attack on Ghuzni, tlio only 
feasible mode of proceeding, and the 
only one which held out a prospect 
of success, was a dash at the Kaubiil 
gateway, blowing the gate open by 
bags of powder.’ After midnight, 
therefore, the explosion party march- 
ed steadily on, Invaded by lieutenant 
Durand ; the powder was placed, the 
hose laid, the train fired, and the car- 
rying party had retired to tolerable 
cover in less than two minutes. ‘ The 
artillery opened when our blue lights 
appeared (used to render surrounding 
objects distinctly visible), and the mus- 
ketry from the covering party fired ut 
the. same time. So quickly was the ope- 
ration performed, and so little was the 
enemy aware of the nature of it, that 
not a man of the party was hurt. 
As soon as the explosion took place, 
captain Peat, although hurt by the 
concussion, his anxiety preventing 
him from keeping sufficiently under 
cover, ran up to the gafe, 
panied by a small party of 
tv's 1 3th light infantry, and ascertained , 
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.that it was completely destroyed, 
-•^here was some delay in getting a 
•<)ugler to sound the advance here- 
- Jpon — th(5 only mistake in the ope- 
ration. The assaulting column, com- 
manded *by brigadier Sale, moved 
^steadily through the gateway, aud 
through a passage inside the gate- 
way, having for roof a domed build- 
ing, in which the opening on one 
side rendered every thing very ob- 
scure, and made it difficult to find 
the outlet into the town. They met 
with very little opposition • but the 
party of the enemy, seeing a peak in 
the column, owing to the difficulty in 
scrambling over the rubbish in the 
gateway, made a rush sword-in-hand, 
and cut down a good many men, 
wounding the brigadier and several 
otlier officers. These swordsmen 
w ere repidsed, and there was no more 
regular opposition — tlie surprise and 
alarm of tlie governor and sirdars 
being so great, when they saw tlie 
column occupying the open space in- 
side the gate, and firing upon tliem, 
that tliey fled, accompanied by their 
men — even tjie garrison of tlie cita- 
del following their example. Parties 
of tlie Afghans took refuge in the 
houses, firing on the column as it 
made its w'ay through the streets; 
and a good deal of desultory fighting 
took place in consecpience, by which 
some loss was sustained. The cita- 
del was occupied as soon as daylight 
showed tliat it had been abandoned 
by the enemy ; and the whole of the 
works were in our possession before 
five A. M.' ‘ 'Phe cavalry taking no 

part (continues the sergeant-major) 
in these operations, I was an idle, but 
not the less an anxious spectator of the 
scene. I had never before witnessed 
etlects so awfully grand, or so in- 
tensely exciting in their nature, as 
those whicli immediately preceded 
and followed the explosiort at the 
gate. The atmosphere was illumin- 
ed by sudden and powerful flashes of 
various-coloured light, which exposed 
t^e walls and bastions of the fortress 
^ ‘View' and. revealed the dusky 
figurQs^pf the garrison, in the act of 


pointing their guns, or endeavouring 
to penetrate the denseness of the ob- 
scurity beneath, in order to assure 
themselves of the position of their 
assailants. Then followed the (i^n 
and roar of artillery — the terrific ex- 
plosion of the gate — the crash of 
woodwork and masonry — the holloW 
rumbling of the old towers as they 
came in huge masses to the ground — 
the rush of the storming party tlirougli 
the* breach — and the deafening dicers 
and shouts of besiegers and besieged. 
It seemed as if all tiie elements of 
destruction had been let loose at 
(»nce ; and yet I panted to be in the 
midst of them. 1 hardly dared 
breathe, from the very iritensencss 
of my anxiety ; and it was not till I 
saw the British flag floating from the 
citadel, tiiat I could respire freely. 
To the soldier, there is nothing more 
trying or chafing, tlian to be condemned 
to a state of inaction during the pro- 
gress of such spirit-stirring eVents. 

‘ While the Afghans were dis- 
puting our entrance into the citadel, 
ail incident occurred which for a mo- 
ment diverted the attention of the 
combatants, and tuimed their fury 
into pity. Amongst the foremost of 
the party who signalised themselves 
by their desperate gallantry, was an 
£^cd chieftain, the richness of whose 
costume excited general attention — 
his turban and weapons being resplend- 
ent with jewels. The hope of plunder 
immediately marked him out as an ob- 
ject of attack, and numbers at once 
assailed him. He defended himself 
like a man who knew there was no 
chance of life, but who was resolved 
to sell jt as dearly :is he could. lie 
had killed several of the queen’s 
Koj^als, and severely wounded cap- 
tain Robinson, when a grenadier of 
the company to which the latter be- 
lohged, seeing his officer in danger, 
ruslied to his assistance, and, with a 
thrust of his bayonet, brought the 
gallant old chieftaip to the ground. 
The grenadier was about to despatch 
him, when a beautiful girl of about 
seventeen threw herself into the 
melee, and plunged a dagger into his 
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breast. She then east herself on the 
body of the chieftain, for the purpose 
of protecting it; and the Afghans, 
forming a sort of rampart before 
th6m, maintained their ground until 
tire heroic girl succeeded in getting 
it conveyed into the interior of‘ the 
chadel. Shortly after the place was 
taken, she was found weeping over 
the remains of the brave old man, 
w ho, on inquiry, we learned was her 
father. She was treated with the 
utmost respect and tenderness by 
our men ; who neither obtruded 
themselves on her grief, nor offered 
any interruption to the preparation 
which she had made for his inter- 
ment. * Again, ‘ I entered the 
fort shortly after it surrendered, 
and at every step spectacles of the 
most shucking and revolting na- 
ture met the eye. Hound a long 
twcnty-[>oiiuder, whicli was planted 
to the riglit of the entrance, lay heaps 
of dead Afghans, who appeared to 
have attached the greatest importance 
to the service of this piece, from the 
numbers who had crowded to perform 
the duty whenever our fire killed 
those engaged in it. The agonizing 
cries and groans of the wounded 
wretches w^ho lay stretched at every 
side, and who craved drink to sate 
their burning thirst, struck those who 
had not been engaged in the fearful 
excitement of the scene, with horror 
and pity ; whilst, at every turning, a 
horse, wild with the injuries he had 
received, was to be seen galloping 
furiously along tlie narrow streets, 
and treading the bodies of the dying 
and dead under foot. Advancing 
through the bazaar, my attention was 
drawn towards a venerable-looking 
Afghan, who was seated on *the 
ground with his back propped against 
a wall, and whose richly-ornamented 
muslin robes were stained with blood, 
which flowed profusely from a wound 
in his breast. A fine-looking youth 
of about fourteen years of age, was 
attempting to stanch it, and I prot 
fered my assistance. The old man,* 
however, pushed me back, and would 
not let me approach him, plainly in- 


dicating by his gestures that he held , 
me and my countrymen in abhos^** 
rcnce. Whilst standing at a shorO-^ 
distance from him, a straggling haW' 
came whizzing past me, whether in- 
tentionally or accidentally I cannot 
say, and put an end to his sufferings^j^ 
Some soldiers who afterwards ex- 
amined the person of this old chief, 
for such from his attire I took him 
to be, discovered, amongst other 
things, an extremely well-executed 
map, on which the whole route of 
our troops, from the point at whicli 
we had disembarked, to our arrival 
at Ghuzni, was plainly indicated.’ 

* A few days after the taking of 
Ghuzni, a tragical scene occurred, 
which pretty clearly indicated how 
the tide of popular Yeeling ran with 
regard to the restored monarch. Tlie 
majority of the prisoners* who fell 
into our hands were released, on con- 
dition of their serving in the shah’s 
army ; but there remained about 
thirty, who refused to accept of their 
liberty on such terms. They con- 
sisted for the most part of the imme- 
diate followers of Dost Mohammed’s 
father-in-law, and were devotedly at- 
tached to that prince. The shah, on 
learning the circumstance, ordered 
them to be brought before him, and 
expostulated with them on the folly 
of their conduct. A chief, of hauglity 
bearing, stepped from amongst the 
prisoners, and, after overwhelming his 
majesty with reproaches, told him 
that nothing should induce him to 
enter tlie service of a man who had 
brought the horrors of foreign in- 
vasion on his country. Then sud- 
denly snatching a dagger from one of 
the attendants, he rushed with up- 
lifted arm towards the shah, and 
would have pierced him to the heart, 
had not one of his majesty’s servants 
interposed his person, and received 
the blow intended for his master. 
The faithful domestic fell dead at the 
feet of the shah, and the officers and 
attendants instantly rushed towards 
the assassin with drawn swords ; b\^ 
he had already anticipated ihmr.inV 
tention, by plunging the poni((rd in' 
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Ills own breast. The sbab, alarmed 
*ft.nd exasperated, ordered the whole 
of the prisoners to be immediately 
ijxociited ; and, in a few minutes their 
heads were rolling in the dust.’ 

On the 7th of August, the ar- 
my encamped before Kaubul ; and as 
Dost Mohammed and his forces had 
dcd to the hills on tlie first notice 
of its approach, a vain pursuit 
of him took place by troops under 
captain Outram for some days. The 
sergeant-major slates, the masque at 
Kaubul, containing the remains of 
llu^ (ireat Mongul Baber, to be the 
fin(*st temple he had seen in Asia — 
the outside architecturally beautiful, 
tlie interior magnificently adorned 
w'ith gilding and sculpture, and the 
pavement being composed of rich 
mosaic. The celebrated Balia His- 
sar toweri? high above the other build- 
ings, and is the palace as well as 
castle of the sovereign. ‘ It is sur- 
rounded by beautifid gardens, and is 
entered by a large flagged court-way, 
loading to the principal portal of the 
edifice. The proportions of the 
building are pn a scale commensurate 
with royalty ; the centre being sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome, and the 
wings being of vast extent. The 
right wing contains the stabling of 
the shah, and chambers of the house- 
hold ; and the left is api>ropriated to 
the soveniign s own use. The once 
y(‘t more famous Bazaar and its con- 
temts arc thus described by the same 
scHisible w riter. ‘ The bazaar is of 
circular form, the streets composing 
it radiating from an open space in 
its centre, and presenting a thronged 
and busy jispect. The principal ar- 
ticles of merchandise which attracted 
our notice, were cachemire shawls of 
the richest and most expensive pat- 
terns, and costly silks of every de- 
scription. A considerable trade is 
also carried on in preserved fruits, 
which find their way hence to the 
most distant parts of "Hindustan. In 
the fruit-market we observed grapes 
which measured nearly two inches in 
circumfetence peaches, whose rich 
bloGny'tnd luscious quality gratified 


at once the eye and the palate ; and 
strawberries, such as the hot-houses 
of Europe, and all the inventions of 
horticultural science, could not force 
into existence. As to apples and ' 
pears, fruits prized in the w^estfern 
hemisphere, they were in such abund- 
ance, and of such low price, that they 
were only deemed worthy of furnish- 
ing food for cattle. Almost all the 
necessaries of life were in equal pro- 
fusion ; beef fetching only a penny, 
and mutton twopence the pound. 
It may be readily imagined that, to 
the tired and half-starved soldier, 
Kaubul appeared almost like a se- 
cond land of promise.’ Shah Shujafi, 
on his triiimpiiant entry into his 
capital, after thirty years of exile, 

‘ was, as usual, borne on an elephant, 
the howdali of which w'as of silver, 
and the caparisons crimson and gold. 
On eitlicr side of him sat sw Wil- 
liam Macnaghteii and sir Alexander 
Burnes; the former attired in the 
same court-dress which he fiad worn 
at Kandahar, His majesty appeared 
in excellent health and spirits, and 
addressed much of his conversation 
to sir Alexander Burnes, who seemed 
to be high in his favour. The shah’s 
costume was, as usual, magnificent ; 
his turban being ornamented with a 
single diamond, whose value was es- 
timated at 100,000/. Immediately 
after, came six elephants, containing 
the ministers and household of the 
shah ; and then follow^ed the com- 
mander-in-chief, with the whole of 
the general officers and staff, in bril- 
liant uniforms, and decorated with 
their var ious orders.’ Of the Sikhs, 
he say.^, ‘We expected to find the 
Sikhs an undisciplined horde of bar- 
barians ; but they turned out, on the 
contrary, to be nearly as well or- 
ganized as ourselves ; being disci- 
plihod by French officers, and march- 
ing with the same order and regu- 
larity a& a European regiment. Each 
division was headc^ by an excellent 
military band, and officered by the 
same number of grades as ourselves. 
The men were in general about the 
middle height ; taut not so muscular 
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or well-formed as the Afghans. They 
are made, however, of the right ma- 
terial for the soldier, being brave, 
^ ordply, and tractable ; and though 
they may be considered in some re- 
spects inferior to European troops, 
they arc in my opinion ccjual, if not 
superior, to the sepoys.’ In con- 
cluding our illustrations from Mr. 
Taylor’s liighlj'-pleasing volume, we 
must beg again to recommend its 
perusal to our readers. 

We have a few remarks to make 
ere we close the Kaubul history. 
The following is lady Sale’s version 
of the envoys and captain Trevor s 
rilurder. ‘ I received a note from 
Lawrence, inclosing one from Co- 
nolly to lady Maciiaghtcn, and had 
the sad office imposed on me of in- 
forming both her and Mrs. Trevor of 
their husbands’ assassination. Over 
such scenes 1 draw a veil. It was a 
most painful meeting to us all. All 
reports agree, that both the envoy’s 
and Trevor’s bodies are hanging in 
the public chouk (street) ; tlie en- 
voy’s decapitated, and a mere trunk, 
the limbs having been carried in tri- 
umph through the city. It was a 
most decided piece of treachery on 
the part of Ukhbar. They were 
seated on a bank together ; Lawrence, 
a very spunky active man, felt as if 
something was wrong, and when 
urged to sit, only knelt on one knee, 
that he might start up on occasion ; 
but his pistol and sword were seized, 
and his arras seem ed instantaneously, 
which rendered him powerless, and 
he was hurried away behind a chief 
on horseback, as was Mackenzie. At 
that time Mohammed Ukhba,r Khan 
had seized the envoy by his left 
wrist, and sultan Jan held hini by 
his right ; they dragged liim down the 
bank, ho exclaiming, ‘ Az burar Ko- 
dar!’ (for the love of God!); but 
the moment he was laid hands on, 
Mackenzie, Trevor, and Lawrence, 
were disarmed, and forced away en 
croup beiiind different chiefs. They 
saw no more of the envoy alive. 
Sultan Jan, uttering an opprobrious 
epithet, calling*hinii a dog, cut poor 


Trevor down ; as did also Moollah ^ 
Momind. Mackenzie would 
shared the same fate, had not Mo-* 
hammed Shah Khan, behind whonv-'^' 
he rode, received the cut on his own 
arm, which went through his posh- 
tecn. Lawrence’s life was saved hy^^ 
hard galloping, but he received some 
blows. This account 1 liad from the 
surviving principals in the tragedy ; 
so it may be depended on as the 
true account. The body wo saw from 
the rear gate was that of the envoy.’ 
Her ladyship’s opinion of Ukhbar 
Klian, and of the Afghan invasion, is 
thus drawn. After alluding to tht* 
English papers having accused Iu»r of 
a strong prepossession in favour of 
that perfidious chieftain, she says, 

‘ As for niy great prtjpossession in 
favour of Ukhbar, my greatest wish 
is that general Nott’s forv;t^ should 
march lip to Ghuzni, release the 
prisoners there, and then that a simul- 
taneous movement should take place 
of Nott’s and Pollock’s forces upon 
Kaubul. Once again in power here, 

I would place Ulikbar, Mohammed 
Shah, and sultan Jan, hprs-de-comlmt, 
befriend those who befriended us, 
and let the Afghans have the ameer 
Dost Mohammed Khan back, if they 
like. Let us first show tlie Afghans 
that we can both coiKpier them and 
revenge the foul murder of our 
troops ; but do not let us dishonour 
the British name by sneaking out of 
the country like whipped Pariah dogs. 
Afghanistan will become a byword 
amongst the nations. Had we re- 
treated as poor Sturt proj)oscd, with- 
out baggage, with celerity (forced 
marches to get through the snow), 
and had the men stood by us (a 
doubtful point — they were so worn 
out and dispirited), wc might iiavc 
figured in history, and have cut out 
Xenophon’s account of tlie retreat of 
the 10,000. As to the justice of de- 
throning Dost Moliammed, and set- 
ting up Shall Shiijah, 1 have nothing 
to say re^rding it : nor regarding 
our policy in attempting to keep pos- 
session of a country of iilicivilised 
people, so far from our own-Jwhenc(\ 
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all supplies of ammunition, money, 
^&c., must be obtained* Let our 
governors-general, and commanders* 
'in-chief look to that, wliilst I knit 
socks for my grandchildren j but 1 
have be*en.a soldier’s wife too long to 
sit down tamely, whilst our honour 
is tarnished in the sight and opinion 
of savages. Had our army been cut 
to pieces by an avowed enemy, whe- 
ther in the held or in the passes — 
let tlicm have used what stratagems 
th(?y pleased — all had been fair. 
Ukhbar had shone as another Wil- 
liam Tell ; he had been the deliverer 
of his country from a hateful yoke 
imposed on them by kaffirs : but 
here ho stands, by his own avowfil 
freely made, the assassin of the en- 
voy — not by proxy, but by his own 
liand. 1 do iDelicve he only meant 
to make* him prisoner, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining better terms and 
more money ; but he is a man of un- 
governable passions, and his temper, 
when thwarted, is ferocious. He 
afterwards professed to be our friend 
— we treated with him — great was 
the credulity of those who placed 
confidence in him ; still they blindly 
did so, even after the letter was re^ 
ceived from Conolly at Bhoodkhak* 
confirming the previous warnings of 
his intentions towards us. lie fol- 
lowed us with his bloodthirsty Ghil- 
zies. Mohammed Shah Khan, his 
principal adviser, I might almost say 
his master, is the most inveterate of 
our enemies. Ukhbar is a jovial, 
smooth-tongued man ; full of com- 
‘pliments and good-fellowship ; and 
lias the knack of talking over both 
kaffirs and truc-belicvers. To our 
cost, he did talk our chiefs over, and 
persuaded them of his friendship; 
and said that those sugs (dogs) of 
Ghilzics were intent on murder and 
plunder, and totally unmanageable. 
Ill tliisj way he hovered on our flanks 
and rear ; and when our people were 
massacred) and his bloodhounds in 
human shape were tolerably glutted 
with their blood, thescene was changed 
— al^dugh it. was constantly reacted. 
In .distance, a group of horsemen 


invariably appeared : they were bec- 
koned to, questioned as to what chief 
was present, — it was invariably Ukh- 
bar, — who always pretended good,, 
faith, said his 000 horsemen were too 
few to protect us from the Ghilzies, 
&c. — and then, the following day 
witnessed a repetition of the slaughter 
and pretended friendship. For that 
this friendship was a mere pretence, 
was acknowledged by him when he 
said, ‘ 1 was the man who killed yo\ir 
envoy with my own hand ; I destroy- 
ed your army ; I threw aside alfties 
of family, deserted every thing for 
the faith of Islam ; and now 1 am 
left to bear the opprobiiim lic;a|?(»d 
on me by the Feringhees, wliilst no 
one supports me ; but were I in 
power, I would make the chiefs re- 
member it!’ and then he uttered ma- 
ledictions on their heads. He has 
kept his word, has been a bitteu' 
enemy to all who have shown the 
slightest kindness to us, and grinds 
their money out of them by threats 
and torture. A woman's vengeance^ 
is said to be fearful ; but nothing can * 
satisfy mine against Ukhbar, Sultan 
Jan, and Moliammed Shah Khan. 
Still I say that Ukhbar having, for 
his own political purposes, done as he 
said he would do — that is, destroyed 
our army — letting only one man es- 
cape to tell the tale — and having got 
the families into his possession, — 1 
say, having done this, he has, since wc 
have been in his hands, treated us 
well ; — that is, honour has been re- 
spected. It is true that we have not 
common comforts ; but what we de- 
iiominatesuch,are unknown to Afghan 
females. They always sleep on the floor, 
sit on the floor, &c.— -hardships to us. 
Nothing can exceed the folly I have 
seen in the papers regarding my won- 
derful self ; — how I headed the troops, 
&c, &c. it puts me in mind of Gold- 
smith’s verses on Mrs. Blaze, in which 
he remarks that ‘the? king himself has 
followed her, wheji she has gone be- 
fore :* and certainly I have thus 
headed the troops ; for the chiefs 
told me to come on with them for 
safety’s sake; tind’thus I certainly 
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did go far in advance of the column : 
but it was 1)0 proof of valour, though 
one of prudence.’ It appears, from 
captain Johnson ’s account, that the 
sum of 14 J lakhs of rupees had been 
fixed on by major Pottingcr, after 
the murder of the envoy, as that to 
be paid for the safe conduct of the 
troops from Kaiibnl to Peshawur, to 
the following sirdars : Moliammed Ze- 
inan Khan to have three lakhs ; 
Ameen Oollah Khan, G; Kliaii Siic- 
reen Khan, 2; Mohammed Ukhbar 
Khan, 1 ; Osman Khan, 2; theGhilzie 
chiefs, 4. Of the Afghan ladies, the 
lively lady Sale thus writes : ' May 
](Jth, I k<'pt the anniversary of my 
marriage by dining with the ladies of 
Mohammed Sliah Khan's family. It 
was an extremely stu[)id visit. We 
had two female servants to interpret 
for us. Three of Mohammed Sliah 
Khan’s* wives, and some of Dost Mo- 
hammed’s, with the mother of the 
(‘hiefs, an.d two of their unmarried 
sisters, were present. They >vere, 
generally speaking, inclined to em- 
bonpoint, largely formed, and coarsely 
featured ; their dress inelegant, and 
of the coarsest materials. The fa- 
vourite wife, and the best dressed, 
was attired in a common Kaubul silk, 
with a coarse piece of chintz inserted 
behind, evidently for economy’s sake. 
The dress, which covers the whole 
jierson, nearly resembles a common 
night-dress ; and has tacked on to it 
coins, or other pieces of silver or gold, 
such as crescents, &:c., all over the 
sleeves, the front, and side's, from 
the shoulders to the feet. A breast- 
plate is worn, commencing at tlie 
throat, of coins strung togethec : this 
ilescencb far below the waist; and 
when they ^it down, it hangs in l\*s- 
loons on the lap. Only the fa- 
vourite wore gold coins ; those of 
the other ladies being of silver. They 
bad nothing in the way of jewels, 
properly so called. About* seven 
common-sized pej^rls, surrounding an 
emerald full of flaws, the whole set J 
as a nose ornament, was the hand- 
somest thing 1 saw in the trinket 
way. Some of Ihein had very infe- 


rior earrings of gold and silver. They 
wear their hair in innumerable smafl*<^ 
plaits, banging down ; these are ar- 
ranged once a week, after taking the' 
bath ; and the tresses arc tlien well 
stiffenedVith gum. The unmarried 
women bend their hair in a flat braid 
across tlie.forehead, touching the eye- 
brows ; whicli gives them a very 
heavy look. These said eyebrows, 
whilst they are maidens, remain as 
nature formed them ; but when they 
marrj', the liair of tlie eontro is care- 
fully picked out, and the arch thus 
most unnaturally raised is paint('d. 
The Kaubul women are much addict- 
ed to the use of botli white and red 
paint ; and they colour not only the 
nails, as in Hindustan, but the whole 
hand up to the wrist ; which looks 
as though it had been plunged in 
blood, and to our idea is 'very dis- 
gusting. A particular plant is used 
for this purpose. A chuddah (veil) 
is thrown over the head and shoulders 
in the house, tis in Hindustan ; and 
when they go out, they wear the 
bouckaru-i-band (another veil) and 
legwraps ; lilgh-heeled iromsbod slip- 
pers complete the costume. After a 
time, an exceedingly dirty cloth was 
spread over the numdas (coarftC car- 
pets) in front of us, and dishes of 
pillau, dhye, or sour curd, and fernez, 
or sweet curd, w^ere placed before us. 
Tligse who bad not taken a spoon 
with them, ate witli their lingers, 
Afghan fashion ; — an accomplishment 
in which 1 am by no means an^falt. 
Wc drank water out of a tea-pot. 
A dinner was given to the gentleineir 
by AbdooIIah Khan at his tents, 
about two miles off* nearer the snow.’ 
As to Afghan cleanliness, she ob- 
serves : ‘ The Afghans are not ad- 
dicted to general ablution ; they wash 
their hands before and after their 
meals, which is but cmnme ii faut, 
as they ^at with their lingers ; and 
they constantly wear the same 
clothes a month. This is not ec^ 
nomy. The wuzeer will take his 
hath perhaps once a week, and 
change his clothes ; and theVomcn 
never think of doing so oOfner, 
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and only undo their gummed hair ' 
at such times.* 

The entire population of the Af- 
ghan kingdom is estimated by Mr. 
Elphinstone at about a million of 
souls : of these, from 80,000 to 
100,000* acc inhabitants of Kaubail, 
and about a similar number of the 
city of Kandahar. Tlie town of Is- 
talifl', but little known to us till at- 
tackc'd and destroyed by general 
M‘Caskill, September, 1842, contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants; Charekar 
about 3000 ; Ghuzni about 3000 ; 
and Quettali about 0000. The last- 
named town was at this time a por- 
tion of tlie Khanate of Kelat, to 
wliich it has since been re-annexed ; 
from 1839 to 1842, we held it as 
belonging to Shah Shujah. There 
are no other towns of note in the 
kingdom, save .Tcllalabad, which is 
within the lirst line of passes. Kau- 
bul, the capital, is situated in lat. 34 
deg. 30 min. N., and long. 08 deg. 
31 min. E. ; and is more than three 
miles in circumference. It is sur- 
rounded by rocky hills ; and the 
beautiful but narrow valley in which 
it stands is .no less than 6396 feet 
above the level of the sea. This val- 
ley is remarkable for the excellency 
and abiinilance of its fruits. The 
Balia Hissar, or citadel, is placed on 
an eminence, half a mile long and 
lialf as much broad, overlooking and 
commanding thecity of Kaubul,which 
is difficult of access either to friend 
or foe. Tlie city was chiefly re- 
markable for the magnificence of its 
bazaar, or rather series of bazaars. 
These buildings, formed by a conti- 
nuation of streets roofed in and cross- 
ing each other at right angles, were, 
until our troops blew them up in 
1842, the admiration of every tra- 
veller, and the architectural pride of 
central Asia. The revenues of the 
state of Kaubul amounted in Dost 
Mohammed’s time to from ^50,000/. 
to 300,000/. a year ; during the pe- 
riod of our occupation they seldom 
exceeded 220,000/. ; while,* in addi- 
tion to this, Kandahar yielded 80,000/. ; 
and tliY whole -revenues of the Shah 


Shujah betwixt 1839 and 1841, never 
probably amounted to any thing like 
400,000/. a year. The charges we 
incurred on his account annually, are 
alleged to have been about eight / 
times this. The winter throughout 
Afghanistan is exceedingly severe, 
the thermometer at Kaubul oft,en 
sinking below zero, and remaining 
8 or 10 deg. under freezing for tliree 
or four months together. This arises 
from the vast elevation of the greater 
portion of tlic country ; and where 
the land is not thus high, a region is 
constantly found as hot as Hindtis- 
tan, within a day’s journey of a per- 
petually frozen country. The go- 
vernment of Afghanistan may fie 
considered a limited monarchy : the 
shah can make peace or war, has the 
control of the revenue, and appoints 
to all not hereditary offices ; but he 
cannot increase the revenue, which 
arises from a fixed assessment 'on the 
land. The trade of the state is 
trifling, and carried on entirely by 
caravans : the Afglians import cot- 
tons, muslins, ivory, wax, tin, sugar, 
and spices, from India ; and export 
thither in return furs, shawls of their 
own manufacture, tobacco, fruits, and 
horses. The Afghans are the best 
breeders and tamers of horses in the 
w'orld ; and tlic animals, which are 
all of the heavy and substantial kind, 
make the most splendid military and 
state chargers conceivable. The Af- 
ghan grooms who arc usually em- 
ployed to tend the imported horses in 
Hindustan, keep their coats sleek by 
a daily administration of three or 
four halls comprised of butter, pound- 
ed sugar-candy, and flour, in equal 
proportions ; Jind to give them fire 
and, spirit on the road, they tie up 
their eyes while in tlie stable, so that, 
unable to bear the light on emerging 
thence with the bandage oiF, they 
caper about and show high mettle — 
to the great pleasure of the owners. 
Alexander the GreaVs Bucepiialus 
must have come ffvm the same soil. 
The land throughout Kaubul is cul- 
tivated by tenants who pay rent, or by 
persons who givelialf the produce to 
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the landlord, receiving seed and agri- 
cultural instruments from him. Many 
small proprietors cultivate their own 
land by the aid of hired labourers, or 
\ by slaves attached to the soil. 

Thus have we brought down the 
history of the Afghans to the latest 
peviod. That these Asiatics are, with 
considerable mixture, the closest ap- 
proach to the remnant of the ten 
tribes of Israel, that were carried 
captive by Shalmaneser into Assyria, 
721 a.c., there can be little doubt : 
their traditions, tribal distinctions, 
certain religious habits (although 
Shiah moslims), their appearance, 
their own boast of king Saul being 
their founder, all tend to establish the 
fact of their Jewish descent. The 
ten tribes of Ueuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Issachar, Zebulou, Joseph, Gad, 
Aslier, Dan, and Naplitali, revolted 
to Jeroboam, 975 u.c., leaving only 
two tribes, those of Judah and Ben- 
jamin to the rightful sovereign, Re- 
lioboarn L as shown in vol. i. 82. 
The Afghans are still divided into 
. ten tomans or tribes, the five most in- 
fluential of which are the Populzye, 
Barukzye, Nurzye, Barmizye, and 
Abkhuzye, who are called collectively 
the Duranis ; whence the title of the 
deposed shah’s family. 

In most instances our readers, 
from the frequent explanations given 
in the ‘Parallel History,* arc well 
acquainted with the meaning of 
oriental terms in common use. Such 
eastern words as have been left un- 
translated in the Afghan history, wc 
now explain. Shah-zada, a king’s 
son ; khan, a noble ; sirdar, d general ; 
sirdar-i-sirdan, generalissimo; copshec- 
bashee, artillery commander, or, (says 
lady Sale) master-general of ,the 
ordnance ; vakeel, a deputy ; sipa- 
hees, sepoys, the native Hindu troops ; 
shroffs, native bankers ; ameer, a 
chief; K uzzilbasbes, residents in 
Katibul of Persian descent ; rajah, a 
ruler, from raj*, a government; na- 
waub (nabob), prince ; meerza, a 
Moslem secretary ; moonshee, an inn 
terpreter ; chowdry, head of a bazaar ; 
chuprassy^ or hurbaru, a messenger ; 


dak, a native postman, or the post; 
fakir, a devotee ; Feringhee, an Euro- 
pean (foreigner to the Afghans)? 
goorkha, a cowherd, a name applied 
to every native of Ncpaul ; havildar^ 
a native troop-sergeant: jemadar, a 
native lieutenant ;juzailchpes, Afghan 
riflemen, from juzail, a long rifle; 
kaffirs, infidels ; Synd, an Afghan de- 
scendant of tlie prophet, entitled to 
wear the green turban ; peshkedmut, 
an attendant servant ; ressalah, a 
troop of horse; musjid, a place of 
Moslem devotion ; nullah, the bed of 
a river, or the river itself; shikargurs, 
preserves for game ; zilzilla, an earth- 
quake ; zuna, a dwelling ; compound, 
the inclosed ground round a house ; 
nalkee, or palkec, palanquin ; posli- 
tcen, a fur pelisse ; hamauin (lium- 
mums) a bath ; durbar, a levee ; go- 
down, a store-house ; kiijava, a carnel- 
pannier ; kos, two miles * English ; 
lakh, 100,000, ora plum ; lakh of ru- 
pees (lac) 10,000/. sterling ; rupee, a 
silver coin worth two sliillings Eng- 
lish ; bhoosa, chopped straw ; dhal, 
split peas ; ghee, clarified butter ; 
attah, ground wheat ; pillau, a dish 
of meat and rice , Pushtu, the Af- 
ghan language, a dialect of the Per- 
sian ; yahoo, an Afghan pony ; saces, 
or syce, a groom ; Balia Hissar, pro- 
perly written, being Pushtu, ha/a 
shvJtur, high fort ; Uklibar and Akli- 
har are English substitutes for the 
Pushtu name Ukhbur; bunneahs, 
mercliants, usually dealers in grain ; 
khan is a title assumed in Kaubul by 
every man living without labour, like 
esquire in England. 

Biutish India uNDEn Queen Vic- 
toria.— George Eden, lord Auck- 
land, arrived at Calcutta as governor- 
general and successor of lord William 
Bentinck, on the 4tii of March, 18«36, 
just at the moment that another 
mountain struggle began in Goom- 
soor, a territory inhabited by a pecu- 
liar race, called Khoonds, who iiad 
remained hitherto independent of the 
British. Their rajali having display- 
ed a refractory spirit, a* considerable 
force was despatched against liim; 
and the troops, on reaching 
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mit of the alpine chain of mountains, 
*)^hich they were compelled to cross, 
were astonished to see before them an 
extensive and fertile tract of country, 
covered with line villages in the most 
roinantia situations. Little serious 
resistance was encountered ; Goom- 
■‘soor and the principal forts soon fell ; 
the rajah, and afterwards liis son, j 
submitted ; yet a number of detached | 
chieftains, exercising a sort of feudal I 
power over vassals devotedly attached 
to them, kept up for a time a dcsul- 
t(U'y resistance. In one skirmish, two 
Ih'itish officers were killed ; and in- 
deed the prolongation of a war in a 
country filled witli j iingle and marshes, 
caused seven* sickness among the 
ti-oo}>s ; and two campaigns ('lapsed 
bc'iore this hold tribe could be brought 
under full subjection. The Khoonds 
liave, of (^urs(*, ever since been tri- 
butaries of the Anglo-Indians. The 
revolution in the liurmese state, Fe- 
bruarv, IHd7 (see page 42*2), was the 
next Indian change tliat required the 
governor-generars attention ; but, by 
the' tact of the British resident at 
Ava, colonel Burney, (though the 
usurping prince, Tharawadi, liad at 
first refused to acknowledge ‘ the ser- 
vant of a (‘ompany of London mer- 
chants,’ meaning the governor-gene- 
nil of India, and announced that he 
would treat with a king’s deputy 
only,’ and moreover had declared he 
w ould not conform to the treaty of 
^'adoboo, 1824, by which wc hold 
the 'reiiasserim provinces), the peace 
lliat had existed for some time be- 
tween Burmah and the English, was 
not disturbed. A considerable sen- 
sation was excited in the same year, 
by tlie expected death of the king, or 
nawab, of Oude, whose state is re- 
garded as the most important depen- 
liency of the Bengal gpvernmenti 
Tlie infirmities of the weak-minded 
king had long indicated that 'the 
throne might be suddenly vacated; 
and the necessity of a prompt inter- 
ference by the British respecting the 
successi<»n, marie it important to 
watch tl^e moment of the royal de- 
mise. ^The king had acknowledged 


as his sons two youths, Kywan Jah, 
and Mooriah Jaiin ; but the general 
belief was that he had act(*d under 
the influence of certain females, and 
that they were not his children. lie ^ 
himself finally made a declaration, to 
that effect ; and, after a good deal of 
consideration, the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment determined to set them 
aside, and to support Nusseer-ud- 
Dowlah, the king’s eldest sundving 
uncle, who, according to the peculiar 
tenon r of Moslem law, was considered 
the legal heir. But the Padsha Be- 
gum, or queen-mother, a bold and 
ambitious princess, liad in the mean- 
time adopted Moonah Jauu, and was 
determined to espouse liis cause. 
During the night of July 7, coloriel 
Low, the resident, received a message 
that the king was taken suddenly ill, 
and was believed to be dying. That 
officer, having ordered his troops to 
be in readiness, obeyed the summons, 
but found tlie king had just expired. 
Ilavinj;, in tliis crisis, obtained from 
Nusscer-ud-Dowlah an engagement 
to sign such a treaty as the governor- 
general sliould dictate, he led that 
prince to the royal residence, and 
caused preparations to be made for 
bis immediate installation. Suddenly, 
however, a great noise was heard, 
and it toon appeared that the Padsha, 
with an armed force of about 2000 
men, was approaching the palace, 
w'hich, as the British soldiers liad not 
yet arrived, was very slightly guarded. 
In spite of a warm remonstrance, the 
natives burst open the gates, filled 
tlie edifice with shouts and clamour, 
and seized both the prince and the 
Conjpan}'’s servants — in presence of 
whom Moonah Jaun was placed on 
the musiiud, the Be^um being seated 
in a palanquin beneath him. The 
insurgents, after some violent pro- 
ceedings towards the resident, allowed 
him to retire ; when, upon finding 
his men assembled, ’he. sent repeated 
messages to the Begum, calling upon 
her to surrender. Ias she returned 
evasive answers, a battery was opened; 
and in a short time she and her par- 
tisans were made ^ris 9 ners. The old 
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prince, whom, though he had endured 
many insults, they found safe, was 
immediately seated on the throne; 
and his accession wfis announced by a 
'' royal salute to the inhabitants of the 
capital. Claims to the Oudc musnud 
M'ere subsequently advanced by two 
nephews, sons of a deceased elder 
brother of the late king, who urged 
that, as their father, if alive, would 
have succeeded, they ought to inherit 
in his stead. This question, however, 
had early attracted the attention of 
the Bengal government, which, after 
much consideration and reference to 
high authorities, as well as to prece- 
dents (among whicli was tliat of the 
present king of Delhi), had concluded 
that, according to the principles of 
the Suni branch of the Mosiims, a 
son cannot succeed to rights or pro- 
perty to which his father was heir, if 
he died before corning into actual pos- 
session. In this case tire inheritance 
goes to a brother. A curious contest 
also arose between the two princes, 
as to which was the elder ; and one 
. of them spent a considerable time in 
England, but without being able to 
obtain any attention either from par- 
liament or the Company, concerning 
his claim. A certain party of hr- 
dian politicians had suggested the 
propriety of adding Oude entirely to 
tlie British territory, since the direct 
succession could not be maintained. 
Their arguments for such a course 
went to show that the great English 
station of Cawnpore has no other ob- 
ject but to watch Oude, wherein all 
criminals from our provinces take re- 
fuge and find protection. Oude lies, as 
it were, between our upper and 
lower districts ; and the great passage- 
way of India, tlie mighty GaKges, 
flows through it ; so that an enemy 
possessing the banks, which are often 
steep and commanding, could easily 
stop onr commerce on that river 
above Allahabad. • The late king of 
Oude, moreover, (say the same writ- 
ers) was infamousf for his vices (which, 
however, gives us no manner of 
right to do him wrong,) — his palace 
being the scene, of 'orgies disgraceful 


to humanity ; and as (say they) he 
constantly delivered over his miseftiv' 
able subjects to the merciless exac- 
tions of the ministers of bis pleasures, 
his people openly called for the up- 
right dominion of the British. The 
position of Herat in ISSS caused 
lord Auckland some anxiety. That" 
fortress, the key of the west, which 
affords the only fortified obstacle 
from Teberan to the Indus, was be- 
leaguered by a Persian army, under 
the guidance of Russian cniph^^a; 
and it seemed prudent that the Anglo- 
Indian government should send it 
aid. Captain Burnes was therefore 
despatclied bv the governor-general 
to Dost Mohammed, tlie usurping 
ameer of Kauhul, to ascertain liis 
feelings towards the British, and im- 
prove them if possible ; but after 
some fruitless negotiations, it was re- 
solved that tlie Dost should be su- 
perseded by tlie rosturation to the 
throne of the Afghans of Shah Sliu- 
jah-ol-Mulk' — who had been tiiirfy 
years an exile from his country, living 
on our bounty. The reftsons for this 
determination on tlie part of tlie 
Anglo-Indian government were con- 
tained in the following proclamation 
issued at the moment by lord Auck- 
land, through the medium of the 
Delhi Gazette extraordinary, Octo- 
ber 1st, 1838 : 

‘The governor-general of India, 
having, with the concurrence of the 
supreme council, directed the as- 
semblage of a British force for 
service across the Indus, liis lord- 
ship deems it proper to publish tlwi 
following exposition of retisons wliicli 
have led to this important measure. 
It is a matter of notoriety that the 
treaties entered into by the British 
government in 1832 with the ameers 
of Scinde, the nawab of Bahawulpore, 
and Maliarajah Runjeet Singh, had 
for Hieir object, by opening the navi- 
gation of the Indus, to facilitate the 
extension of commerce, and to gain 
for the British nation in Central Asia 
that legiVimute influence, which an 
intercliange of benefits wpiild na- 
turally produce. With a vie^^tb in- 
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vite the aid of the dc facto rulers of 
^Afghanistan to the measures neccs- 
for giving full effect to those 
treaties, captain Burnes was deputed, 
•towards the close of the year 1836» 
on a mission to Dost Mohammed 
Khan, chi'ef of Raubul : the original 
.objects of tliat officer's mission were 
purely of a commercial nature. Whilst 
captain Burnes, liowever, was on his 
journey to Kaubul, information wos 
received that the troops of Dost 
Mohammed had made a sudden and 
unprovoked attack on tliose of our 
ancient ally, Maharajah Runjoet 
Singh. It was naturally to be ap- 
preliendcd that the Maharajah would 
not be slow to avenge this aggression ; 
and it was to he feared that, the 
flames of war being once kindled in 
the very regions into which we were 
endeavouring to extend ourcomrnercc, 
the pcacefdl and beneucial purposes 
of the British govermnent would be 
altogether frustrated. In order to 
avert a result so calamitous, the gover- 
nor-general resolved on authorising 
captain Burnes to intimate to Dost 
Mohammed Klian, that if lie should 
evince a disppsition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the JMaha- 
ra jah, he would exert his good offices 
with his highness for the restoration 
of an amicable understanding between 
tlie two powers. The Maharajah, 
with the clutracleristic confidence he 
has uniformly placetl in the faith and 
friendship of the British nation, at 
once assented to the proposition of 
the governor-general, to the effect 
that in the meantime hostilities on 
his part should be suspended. It 
subset I uently came to the knowledge 
of the governor-general, that a Per- 
sian army was besieging Herat ; that 
intrigues were actively prosecuted 
throughout Afghanistan for the pur- 
pose of extending Persian influence 
and authority to the banks of and 
even beyond, the Indus ; afid that 
the court of Persia had not only 
commenced a course of injury and 
insult to the officers of her majesty's 
mission in the Persian territory, but 
had afforded evidence of being en- 


gaged in designs wholly at variance 
with the principles and objects of its 
alliance with (xrcat Ikitain. After 
much time spent by captain Burnes 
in fruitless negotiation at Kaubul, it 
appeared that Dost Mohammed, 
chiefly in consequence of Ins reliance 
upon Persian encouragement and as- 
sistance, persisted, as respected Ills 
misunderstanding with the Sikhs, in 
urging the most unreasonable pre- 
tensions, such as the governor-general 
could not. consistently with justice 
and his regard for the friendship of 
Maharajah Ruujcct Singh, be the 
channel of submitting to his consi- 
deration ; that he avowed schemes of 
aggrandisement and ambition in*- 
jurious to the security and peace of 
the frontiers of India; and that he 
openly threatened, in furtherance of 
these schemes, to call in every foreign 
aid which he could command. Ul- 
timately he gave his undisguised sup- 
port to the Persian designs in Af- 
ghanistan, of the unfriendly and in- 
jurious character of which, as con- 
cerned the British power in India, 
he was well apprized ; and by his 
utter disregard of the views and in- 
terests of the British government, he 
compelled captain Burnes to leave 
Kaubul without having cflccted any of 
the objects of his mis^sion. It was 
now^ evident that no further inter- 
ference could be exercised by the 
British government, to bring about 
a good understanding between the 
Sikh ruler and Dost Mohammed 
Khan ; and the hostile policy of the 
latter chief showed too jilainly, tliat 
so long as Kaubul remained under 
hU government, we could never hope 
that thp tranquillity of our neigh- 
bourhood would be secured, or that 
the interests of our Indian empire 
would be preserved inviolate. The 
governor-general deems it in this 
plafcc necessary to revert to the state 
of Herat, and the conduct of the 
Persian -nation. The siege of that 
city had now been parried on by the 
Persian army for many months. The 
attack upon it was a most unjustifi- 
able and cruel aggression, perpetrated 
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and continued notwithstanding the 
solemn and repeated remonstrances 
of the British envoy at the court of 
Persia, and after every just and be- 
coming otfer of accommodation had 
been made and rejected. Tlie be- 
sieged have behaved with a gallantry 
and fortitude worthy of the justice of 
their cause ; and the governor-general 
would yet indulge the hope that their 
heroism may enable them to maintain 
a successful defence, until succours 
shall reacli them from British India. 
In the meantime the ulterior designs 
of Persia, affecting the interests of 
the British government, have been, 
by a succession of events, more and 
liiore openly manifested. The gover- 
nor-general has recently ascertained 
that Mr. M’Ncil, her majesty’s envoy, 
has been compelled, by the refusal of 
his just demands, and by a systematic 
course of disrespect adopted towards 
him by the Persian government, to 
quit the court of the shah, and to 
make a public declaration of the 
cessation of all intercoui'se between 
the two governments. The necessity 
under which Great Britain is placed 
of regarding the i)resent advance of 
the Persian arms into Afghanistan as 
an act of hostility towards herself, 
has also been officially communicated 
to the shah, under the express order 
of her majesty s government. The 
chiefs of Kandahar (brothers of Dost 
Mohammed Klian) have avowed their 
adherence to the Persian policy, with 
the same full knowledge of its op- 
position to the rights and interests of 
the British nation in India, and have 
been openly assisting in tlie opera- 
tions against Herat. In the crisis of 
affairs consequent upon tlie. retire- 
ment of our envoy from Kaubul, the 
governor-general felt the importance 
of taking immediate measures for ar- 
resting the rapid progress of foreign 
intrigue and aggression towards bur 
own territories. , His attention was 
naturally drawn, at this conjuncture, 
to the position ^nd claims of Shah 
Shujah-ol-Mulk, a monarch who, 
when in power, had cordially acceded 
to the measures of united resistance 


to external enmity, which were at 
that time judged necessary by the.. 
British government, and who, on life”, 
empire being usurped by its present 
rulers, has found an honourable asy- > 
him in the British dominions. It 
had clearly been ascertained, from 
the information furnished by the. 
various officers who have visited Af- 
ghanistan, that the Barukzye chiefs, 
from their disunion and unpopularity, 
were ill-fitted, under any circum- 
stances, to be useful allies to the 
British government, and to aid us in 
our just and necessary measures of 
national defence. Yet, so long as 
they refrained from proceedings in- 
jurious to our interests and security, 
the British government acknowledged 
and respected their authority. But 
a different policy appeared to he now 
more than justified by the conduct 
of those chiefs, and to b’e indispen- 
sable to our own safety. The welfare 
of our possessions in the liast re- 
quires that we should have on our 
western frontier an aliy who is in- 
terc.sted in resisting aggression, and 
establishing tranquillity; in the place 
of chiefs ranging themselves in sub- 
servience to a hostile power, and 
seeking to promote schemes of con- 
((uest and aggrandisement. After a 
serious and mature deliberation, the 
governor-general was satisiied that 
pressing necessity, as well as every 
other consideration of policy and 
justice, warranted us in espousing the 
cause of Sliah Sliujah, wdiose popu- 
larity throughout Afghanistan had 
been proved to his lordship by the 
strong and unanimous testimony 6f 
the best autliorities. Having arrived 
at this determination, the governor- 
general was further of opinion that 
it was just and proper, no less from 
the position of Maharajah Runject 
Singli, than from his undeviating 
friendship towards the British govern- 
ment, that his highness should have 
the offer of becoming a party to the 
contemplated operations* Mr. Mac- 
naghten was accordingly deputed in 
June last to the court of his high- 
ness ; and the result, of his mission 
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has been the conclusion of a tripar- 
tite treaty by the British government, 

' *fhe Maharajah, and Shall Shujali, 
whereby his highness is guaranteed in 
his present possessions, and has bound 
himself to co-operate for the restora- 
tion of the shah to the throne of his 
ancestors. The friends and enemies 
of any one of the contmeting parties 
have been declared to be the friends 
and enemies of all. Various points 
have been adjusted, which have been 
the subject of discussion between the 
British government and his highness 
the maharajah ; the identity of whose 
iiiter(»sts with those of the Company 
lias now been made apparent to all 
the surrounding states. A guarari- 
te<*(l ind<*pendence will, upon favour- 
able conditions, be tendered to the 
Ameers of Sciiuh? ; and tlic integrity 
of Herat, jn the possession of its pre- 
sent ruler, will' be fully respected; 
wlnlst, by the measures completed or 
in progress, it may reasonably be 
hoped that the general freedom and 
security of commerce will be pro- 
moted; that the name and just in- 
fluence of the British government 
will gain their proper footing among 
the nations of <i<»utral Asia ; that tran- 
(piillity will be established upon the 
most important frontier in India ; 
and that a lasting harrier will be 
raised against hostile intrigue and cn- 
eroachment. His majesty Shah SIiu- 
jah-ol-Mulk will enter Afghanistan 
s’.jrrounded hy his own troops, and 
will be supported against foreign in- 
teiferencc and factious opposition by 
a British army. The governor-gene- 
ral coniideiitly hopes that tiie sliah 
will he speedily replaced on his throne 
by liis own subjects and adherents ; 
and when once he shall be secured in 
power, and the independence and in- 
tegrity of Afghanistan shall be esta- 
blished, the British army will be with- 
drawn. The governor-general • has 
been led to these measures’ by the 
duty which is imposed upon him of 
providing for the security of the Bri- 
tish crown ; but he rejoices* that, in 
tlu! discharge of his duty, he wall be 
enabled * to assist in restoring the 


union and prosperity of the Afghan 
people. Throughout the approach- 
ing operations, British influence will 
be sedulously employed to further 
every measure of general benefit, to . 
reconcile differences, to secure obli- 
vion of injuries, and to put an end to 
the distractions by which, for so many 
years, the welfare and liappiness of 
the Afghans have been impaired. 
Even to the chiefs, whose hostile 
proceedings have given just cause of 
offence to the British government, it 
will seek to secure liberal and ho- 
nourable treatment, on their tender- 
ing early submission, and ceasing from 
opposition to that course of measures 
which may be judged the most suif- 
able for the general advantage of 
their country.' (Signed) W. H. 
Macn.\ghten, secretary to the In- 
dian government. Mr. Macnaghten 
was at the same time directed to as- 
sume the functions of enve^ and 
minister on the part of the Anglo- 
Indian government, at the court of 
Shall Shujah ; captain Burnes was 
named as an employ 6 under tlie en- 
voy ; lieutenant Todd was appointed 
military secretary to the envoy ; lieu- 
tenants Eldred Pottinger and R. 
Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a sur- 
geon, w^erc to go as political assist- 
ants to the envoy ; lieutenant E. R. 
CJonolly was to command the envoy’s 
escort ; and Mr. G. Berwick was to 
act as his excellency’s surgeon. 

The Dost w^as infuriated on hear- 
ing of the resolution of the governor- 
general to dethrone him, although, 
from the accusations contained in the 
proclamation, he could have expected 
nothing less. But one account states 
that captain Burnes had already sti- 
puh\ted to pay him 30,000/., which 
he had agreed to use in an armament 
against the Persians, though there 
was a blood-feud between himself 
and Shah Kamran of Herat — the lat- 
ter having instigated, and with his 
own hamd helped in,’ the murder of 
Futteh Khan, the post’s eldest bro- 
ther. ‘ I will forget the blood-feud,’ 
said the Dost to Burnes, ‘ and march 
witli my best troops to Ramran’s re- 
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lief, provided 1 am shielded from the 
anuer of Persia wlioin 1 have rejected, 
and from all attacks of the Sikhs in 
my absence, and that you acknow- 
ledge me ameer of Kaubul.’ Captain 
Burncs was with tlic Dost at Kaubui 
when news of the proclamation for 
his deposition readied tliat capital ; 
arid, drawing liis sword in presence 
of the envoy, he exclaimed fiercely, 
* With this sword have I won my 
kingdom, and by God’s lidp witli the 
same will 1 maintain it, in spite of 
the governor-general!’ The ameer, 
however, was dethroned, and Shah 
Shujali restored, as sliown in the 
Kanbul history ; and lord Auckland, 
dll accomplishing the latter, was raised 
to the dignity of an earl. 

It must not be omitted, that, while 
the expedition to cross the Indus, for 
the purpose of carrying out the Kan- 
bnl scheme, was organizing, tlic con- 
duct of* Nepaul attracted the especial 
attention of the governor-general. 
To the eastward of Oude, and along 
its entire frontier, are stretched those 
territories which were ceded b}' lord 
Bcntlnck to Nepaul after the last war 
with tliat power. Such an act of grace, 
when tlic governor-gencjrars foot wiis 
upon their necks, seems toliave been 
regarded as an infallible proof of weak- 
ness in the conqueror and his An- 
glo-Indians, by the Nepaulesc. His 
lordship gave them a very important 
tract of ground on the plains, in 
place of circumscribing their territory 
to their hills ; and ho loft them in 
possession of many forts, which it 
had cost the British numerous lives 
to gain. He moreover permitted 
tliem to have a standing army of 
15,000 men — they iiaving no, power 
against w'hich to employ their troops, 
save Great Britain ; since they ac- 
knowledge vassalage to China in their 
rear, and have none but their own 
vassals and the Anglo-Indians ‘ in 
front, and on either flank. The con- 
sequence was that lord Auckland saw 
the Nepaulese, when he was arrang- 
ing tlie crossing of the Indus, ready 
with 45,000 men, and 100 pieces of 
ordnance, to pounce upon our ricii 


provinces of Tirhoot, Purneah, and 
Gorruckporc ; and liad not the news 
arrived of the raising of the siege of’ 
Herat by Persia, which enabled the 
governor-general to keep half his 
Kaubul force back in reserve, the 
‘ mountain- tiger of Nepaul' would 
liave speedily ravaged those beautiful 
countries. As it was, he burned, af- 
ter sacking, several of our frontier 
villages ; and the vassal of China 
continually sat watching on liis hill- 
tops for any mischief to our arms in 
the Celt‘stial iimpirc during tlie late 
Avar, — with the will, and ut)f<)rtnnate- 
Jy the ability, to do us serious injury. 
After the death of Riuijeet Singh, 
18;it),andof his son Kurruck. Nao Ne- 
lial, the next Sikli ruler, entered into 
an alliance with Nc'paul ; and iliat 
power was once more prepared to as- 
sail the Anglo-Indian territory. Tin* 
accidental death, however, of Nao 
Neliiil rendered needless the march 
of t20,0()0 men, whom lord Auckland 
had got ready against the proj(‘et of 
Nepaul ; since the new Sikh chief, 
Sliero Singh, was in every w^ay in- 
clined, for his own security, to court 
the British. 

In 1839 circurn^tantHS induced 
an investigation by tlu» governor- 
general into the ordnance force 
of the Nawauh of J\ union I, one 
of the petty friendly independ- 
ent Indian princes; Avlieii his ze- 
nana (or harem — the W'omen's apart- 
ineiits) was found a perfect armoury. 
'Fhcre were discovered, concealed in 
various Avays underground, and in 
godoAvns, who.se doors and entrances 
had been built up, 500 efl'eeti ve pirc(*s 
of artillery, evidently constructed by 
European founders. A great many 
muskets, pistols, and swords, were 
turned up in the search ; heaj)s of 
cartridges ready to be filled, also 
fusees, fire-balls, slow matches, and a 
large store of sulphur, rosin, and fine 
charcoal for gunpowder; in short, 
every material required to constitute 
a large and most valuable arsenal. 
The conclusion drawn from the de- 
velopment was, that the Nawaub’s 
preparations belonged to a -plot, for 
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a "oneral rising on the part of the 
^ fftitivo chiefs throughout Hindustan 
against the power of England, At 
the litting time, the Rurnoul artillery, 
it was thought, would have been 
united to* other secret accumulations ; 
and at last a sanguinary attempt 
would have been made to subvert the 
sovereignty of the British. After a 
se\er<j conflict, the whole collection 
was captured by the English, tlie 
Nawaiih taken prisoner, and his son 
appointed his successor under British 
surveillance. The Navvaub’a subse- 
ipient history is a melancholy one. 
InfliKMiced by the power of Cliristian 
trtith during his honourable incarce- 
ration, he went frecpiently to divine 
stTvicc' in the chapel tif the fortress 
in which he W’as placed— ostensibly 
as a spectator, hut in fact as a wor- 
shipper ; and his attendants having 
in vail! remonstrated witli iiim on the 
suhject, one of tliem, while he was, on 
a siihsefinent occasion, in the act <»f 
prayer to the only true (lod at the 
altar of tlie chajad, stalihed him near 
the heart, of which wound he died in 
a few hours, .]^dy, 1810, declaring his 
innocence as to any design against 
the ICiiijIish, and recommending his 
son and slate to their protection. 

Sliere Singh came to the throne of 
Lahore in January, 18-H, wdth his 
best inheritance, the Pnnjaub, in in- 
surrection , and lord Auckland lias 
been blamed for not aiding liini to 
subdue his ndiel cliiefs, for which he 
could have obtained, in return, the 
fertile lerrilories about Peshawar, 
and some cin our side the Sutlej, to 
till' manifest strengthening of the 
British frontier. On the departure 
of the Englisli force from CJalciitta 
for China, the Boliiches, under Nus- 
scer Khan, rose iti Scinde ; and the 
fortresses of Khelat and Dadur fell 
to the rebels. But the English. re- 
covered them, and put down the 
iusvirgeuts, (who subsequently put 
tliemselves under Britisli protection,) 
November, 1840, In October, 1841, 
the restless B<m of the state of Bur- 
mah, ThfirawauU, made a boastful mi- 
litary procession to Rangoon, to show 


what he would try against the Eng- 
lish, should they meet great reverses 
in China ; knowing that their best 
forces were occupied there and in 
Kaubul. The ex-king, his brotlier, 
whom he had dethroned, accompa- 
nied him ; and their majesties were 
conveyed, on landing, in a splendid 
car to tlie palace ; having several gilt 
vehicles following, filled with the 
ladies of the court, and the road 
being on botli sides lined by well- 
appointed, and in some instances, 
gorgeously apjuirclled, troops. Six 
elephants preceded the kings, each 
accompanied by 100 musketeers, lifty 
spearmen, and twenty men bearing 
banners and gilt standards ; and the 
troops closing the procession had 
with them 100 pieces of artillery, 
ready for service. The naval part of 
the force consisted chiefly of gun- 
boats, from thirty to seventy* tons 
each. A British armament (in steam 
vessels) was despatched without d(v 
lay to Moulmein by lord Auckland, 
in remembrance of ins former error, 
to ascertain tiie meaning of such a 
display ; but I'harawadi declared he 
meant peace, and only wished to sec 
the treaty concluded at Yadoboo per- 
formed to the satisfaction of both 
English and Burmese. 

The juobability of the supplies of 
China tea being stopped bythecontest 
with that power, induced British spe- 
cuiator.s to try tea-growing in Assam; 
and in the autumn of 1841 (Dr. Lum 
Qua, a Cliinese Christian of liigh re- 
putation, having undertaken the su- 
perintendence of the plantations) a 
very large shipment of excellent tea 
of Assam produce was made for Eng- 
land^ fn the autumn of 1841. The 
contest in China, begun under lord 
Auckland’s auspices, 1840, ( see 
jrnr with Chinn,) and the more un- 
forf unate one of Kaubul, were left to 
be concluded by hi^ successor, lord 
Ellenboiough ; to whorti he bequeath- 
ed the government, \n the autumn of 
1841, not as he received it — in amity, 
with its neighbours, its provinces 
prosperous, and its exchequer full 
— but with wai* on all sides, a 
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tangled policy, and an empty trea- 
sury. 

Edward Law, lord Ellenborough, 
arrived at Calcutta as the successor 
of lord Auckland, in February, 1842. 
Having been president of the Board 
of Control in England, and chairman 
of the lords’ committee on ‘ East India 
Produce,’ he might be supposed fully 
acquainted with the wants of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. His first pro- 
ceeding was necessarily connected 
with the force sent out at the junc- 
ture of his arrival, to relieve our 
beleaguered troops in KaubuL To 
facilitate orders, and to keep ids de- 
signs more secret than could be the 
case were his instructions to emanate 
from Calcutta, his lordship quitted 
that capital for Allahabad; and there, 
in May, he commenced the levy of 
an army of observation, to prevent 
any sudden rising of the Moslem 
princes, who were, all too watchful of 
Kaubul events, not to require ovor- 
aweing. We must keep in view that 
the votaries of the Ishim cordially 
hate the followers of the Cospel ; 
and the Indian Mohammedan princes 
have two additional grounds for 
disliking the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment-first, because it has superseded 
their own, and secondly, in that they 
are in alliance with ‘the heretical 
Sikhs’— from whom, the sworn eiic- 
mics of their faith, they are religiously 
bound to recover the Punjaub, the 
Moslem holy-land of the East, The 
extraordinary success of tlie Anglo- 
Indian and Britisii arms in both 
China and Kaubul in the summer of 
J842, is recorded in the two articles 
of ‘ Kaubul under Shah Shujah-ol- 
Mulk,’ and ‘The War witli China, 
1840 and here it is only n<*cdssary 
to give the governor-generars pro- 
clamation to ‘all Asia,* when the 
British troops, to avenge the cala- 
mities of the previous year, had de- 
stroyed the strongholds of. Afglia- 
nistan, and ' rerenlered its capital, 
Kaubul. The wisdom of the step 
no Englishman in his senses could 
question ; and we give the announce- 
ment entile, the best excuse which 


' can be offered to the world for the 
folly of our interference in Kaubul'' 
affairs. ‘ The government of India 
directed its army to pass the Indus, , 
in order to expel from Afghanistan a 
chief believed to be hostile to British 
interests, and to replace upon his 
throne a sovereign represented to be 
friendly to those interests, and po- 
pular with his former subjects. Tlic 
cliief believed to be hostile became a 
prisoner, and the sovereign repre- 
sented to be popular was replaced 
upon his throne ; but, after events 
wliich brought into question his fide- 
lity to tlie government by which l\e 
was restored, he lost by the iiands of 
an assiissin the throne he hud only 
held amidst insurrections, and Ins 
death was preceded and followed by 
still existing anarchy. Disasters un- 
paralleled in their extemf, unless by 
the errors in which they originated, 
and by the treachery by which tliey 
w^ere completed, hate in one short 
campaign been avenged upon every 
scene of past misfortune; and re- 
peated victories in the field, and tlie 
Capture of the cities and citadels of 
Ghuzni and Kaubul, liave again at- 
tached the opinion of invincibility to 
the British arms. The British arn)y 
in possession of Afghanistan will now 
he withdrawn to the Sutlej. The 
governor-general will leave it to tlui 
Afghans iliernselves to create a go- 
vernment amidst the anarchy which 
is the conserpience of their crimes. 
To force a sovereign upon a re- 
luctant people would be as incon- 
sistent with the policy ns it is w ith 
the principles of the British govern- 
ment, tending to place the arms and 
resources of that people at the dis- 
posal of the first invader, and to im- 
pose the burden of supporting a sove- 
reign without the prospect of benefit 
from his alliance. Tlie governor- 
general will willingly recognise any 
government approved by the Af- 
ghans themselves, which shall appear 
desirou&and capable of maintaining 
friendly relations with neighbouring 
states. Content with the limits na- 
ture appears to Imve assigned to its 
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empire, the government of India will 
ftevote all its efforts to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of general 
peace, to the protection of tlie sove- 
rcigr)s and chiefs its allies, and to the 
jnosperify and happiness of its own 
faithful subjects. The rivers of the 
Punjaub and the Indus, and the 
mountainous passes and the bar- 
barous tribes of Afghanistan, will be 
placed between the British army and | 
an enemy approaching from the west, if 
indeed such an enemy there can be, 
and no longer between the army and 
its supplies. The enormous expen- 
diture recpiired for the support of a 
large force, in a false military posi- 
tion, at a distance from its own fron- 
tier and its resources, will no longer 
arrest every measure fur the im- 
provement of the country and of the 
people. The combined army of Eng- 
land and of India, superior in equip- 
ment, in discipline, in valour, and in . 
the officers by whom it is commanded, j 
to any force wliich can be opposed to 
it in Asia, will stand in unassailable 
strength upon its own soil, and will 
for ever, under tlie blessing of Provi- 
dence, preserve the glorious empire ! 
it has won, in security and honour. 
Tlie governor-general cannot fear the 
misconstruction of his motives in 
thus frankly announcing to surround- 
ing states the pacific and conser- 
vative policy of liis government. 
Afghanistan and China nave seen at 
once the forces at his disposal, and 
the effect with which they can be 
applied. Sincerely attached to peace 
the sake of the benefits it con- 
fers upon the people, the governor- 
general is resolved that peace shall 
be observed, and will put forth the 
wliole power of the British govern- 
ment to coerce the state by which it 
shall be infringed. 

‘ Simla. Elljsnboeough^’ 
When the Kaubul army,' under 
generals Pollock, Nott, and M*Cas- 
kill, had made good its voluntary 
retreat to the. Sikh territory, ^and was 
about to cross the Indus into Hin- 
dustan, Noveraljer 0th, thl|||bvernor- 
general issued a notice oifUlts inten* 


tion to release Dost Mohammed, the 
zenana of Ukhhar Khan, and such 
Afghan chiefs as had become British 
prisoncMs in the late contest; pro- 
vided only that they attended him in 
durbar at his camp at Ferozepdre 
(wliither he had removed from Sim- 
la,) on a certain day, to receive tlieir 
dismissal. II is lordship then set 
forth a proclamation in his usual 
high-flown diction, adopted probably 
(though we think hardly in good taste) 
to suit the ears of Orientals, an- 
nouncing to the Hindus his intention 
of restoring to their ancient situation 
in Guzerat, the sandal-wood gates of 
the temple of Somnauth, Wc can^ 
not but consider that simplicity, and 
the avoidance of inflated expressions, 
both of sentiment and judgment, 
best suit the subject-matter of all 
declarations of authority ; and how- 
ever eastern nations may rejoice in 
startling appeals to the senses, by 
hyperbolical allusions to the things of 
nature or of art, they never, save 
they arc actually Chinese, indulge in 
bombast, 

* Our victorious army bears the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth in 
triumph from Afghanistan ; and the 
despoiled tomb of s\dtan Mahmud 
looks upon the ruins of Giiuzni. 
The insult of 800 years is at last 
avenged! The gates of the temple 
of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
of yo\ir humiliation, are become the 
proudest record of your national 
glory — the proof of your superiority 
In arms over the nations beyond the 
Indus. To you, princes and chiefs 
of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, 
and Gyzerat, I shall commit this 
gloripifs trophy of successful war. 
YouVill yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit ‘the gates of sandal-wood’ 
through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
The chiefs of Sirhjnd shall be in- 
formed at what time ‘our victorious 
army will first deliver the gates of 
the temple into their guardianship, 
at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej. 
My brothers, and my friends ; 1 have 
ever relied with confidence upon your 
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attachment to the British govern- | 
inent. You see how worthy it proves | 
itself of your love, when, regarding 
j^our honour as its own, it exerts the 
])ovver of its arms to restore to yon 
tliC gates of the temple of Soninauth, 
long the memorial of your siib- 
j(‘Ctioii to the Afghans, lor myself, 
identified with yon in interest and in 
feeling, 1 regard, witli all your own 
enthusiasm, the high achievements 
of that heroic army, reflecting alike 
immortal honour upon my native and 
upon my adopted country. To pre- 
serve and to improve the happy union 
of our two nations, necessary as it is 
to the welfare of both, is the con- 
stant object of my tlioughts. Upon 
that union depends the security of 
every ally, as well as of every subject, 
of the British government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, 
India* was afflicted. Through that 
alone has our army now wm^cd its 
triumphant standards over the ruins 
<if(jhuzni, and planted them upon 
the Balia liissar of Kaubul ! May 
tluit Good I^rovidence, which ims 
hitherto so manifestly protected me, 
still extend to me its favour, that I 
may so use the power now intrusted 
to my hands, as to advance your 
jirosperity, and secure your happi- 
ness, by placing the union of our tw^o 
countries upon foundations which 
may render it eternal !’ 

We are too conscious of the good 
sense of his lordship, wliich prompts 
him not to persecute tlie poor Hindus 
for their attachimmt to a false and 
idolatrous faitli, whose foundation 
dates almost from tlie dispersion at 
Babel, to join with the English dis- 
senters in the hue and cry they have 
raised against him, because of what 
they interpret to be a barefaced sacri- 
fice to the idol Jaggamitha ; but we 
must confess it would have been well 
if the gates had been brought away 
with less nois(^. About 1 5^000,000 
of the brst-disp96ed British subjects 
in India are Mollammedans (many of 
whom serve among the native troops, 
and makt' especially excellent cavalry 
soldiers), who, ^ in the spirit of the 


Islam, regard the desecration of Mos- 
lem tombs as the most intolerable iit- 
jury that can be inflicted by those of 
another creed on the faith of the 
prophet ; while, on the other hand, 
the Hindus themselves know nothing 
whatever of the tradition of the gates, 
it being referred to by none of their 
historians. Again, there is an ab- 
surdity in bringing back these tro- 
phies to the place whence they WTre 
carried off (at a period so far hack as 
the reign of our Edw'ard the C Con- 
fessor), since that place is now Mos- 
lem, not Hindu ; and a temple must 
he built, and a population of Hindu 
worshippers must he collected in the 
heart of a now entirely Mohamme- 
dan country, before the gates of Sorri- 
nauth can once more find a j)ost of 
rest. It is a question, too, whether 
it be generous, now that w’e, the 
modern conquerors of Hindustan, 
have, in subjugating the Hindus, sub- 
jugated also their ancient conqucroiv, 
the Moslims, to display our supe- 
riority over the latter, wlien they are 
submitting in earnest and, in the 
main, cheerfully, to our.yoke. 

As historians, we think the affair 
of the Somnauth gates a matter of 
sufficient interest to warrant our in- 
troducing here some little account 
of the temple whence they were ab- 
stracted, <S:c. 

At page 4o4 of our first volume, 
it is shown that Mahmud (tf Ghuzni's 
most remote and last expedition into 
Hindustan (being the tw'clfth he liad 
made thither,) was to Guzerat, 102,*). 
The remnant of the temple of Som- 
nauth, w'e may promise, stands on 
the southern extremity of the small 
peninsula formed by the province 
of Guzerat, close to tlie more modern 
towm of Patan, called usually *Som- 
nat Patan, in the vicinity of the 
small seaport of Verawul. At tlic 
period of Mahmud’s rule at Gliuzni, 
thi.s temple was one of the most 
celebrated places of Hindvi worship, 
both cm account of its alleged su- 
perior sanctity, and its therefore un- 
doubted ‘jfrealth ; and it *at once 
oflfhred t6%e Moslim an easy means 
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of rc?paying himself the vast cost of 
all his expeditions. ‘In the middle 
of the month of Ramzan, in the 3'ear 
oftiie Hijra 415 ^025), the Moliam- 
mt?dan army (writes the Persian, Fe- 
rishtil,) reached thcj city of IVJiiltan ; 
and as a ^reat desert lay before them, 
tlic king gave orders for the troops 
to provide themselves with several 
days’ water and provisions, as also 
with provender for their horses, be- 
sides which, 20,000 camels were laden 
with supplies. Having passed the 
desert, tlie army reached the city of 
Ajmeer. Here, iinding the rajah 
and inhabitants had abandoned the 
place rather than submit to him, 
iVlabniud ordered it to be sacked, and 
the adjacent country t<» be laid waste. 
Conceiving the reduction of the fort 
of Ajmeer w’oiild oceii})y too much 
tini(% he left it unmolested ; and pro- 
ceeding on his expedition, took by 
assault some smaller forts on the 
road, till at length be arrived at 
Nehrwala, a frontier city of Cinzerat, 
which was evacuated on his approach. 
Mahmud, taking the same precau- 
tions as before, by rapid marches 
reached Somnauthwithout opposition. 
Here he saw a fortilication on a nar- 
row peninsida, washed on thr<ie sides 
h}" tlie sea ; on the battlements of 
which appeared a vast host of people 
in arms, who making a signal for a 
herald to approach, they proclaimed 
to liim that their great idol, Somnat, 
had diawn tlie Mohammedans thither 
to blast them in a moment, and to 
avenge their destruction of the gods of 
India. In the morning the Moliani- 
inedan troops, advancing to the walls, 
begun the assault. The battlements 
were in a short time cleared by the 
archers, and the Hindus, astonished 
and dispirited, crowded into the tem- 
ple, and [irostrating themselves in 
tears before the idol, prayed for as- 
sistance. The Mohammedans hav- 
ing seized this opportunit3% applied 
their scaling-ladders and mounted the 
walls, shouting aloud, ^ AJlaakhbar !’ 
(God is great!) The Hindus, urged 
by despair, returned to the defence 
of the works, and made so spirited a 


resistance, that the Mohammedans, 
unable to retain their footing, and 
wearied with fatigue, fell back on all 
sides, and w-ere at length obliged to 
retire. Next morning the action 
was renewx'd ; but as ftist as the be- 
siegers scaled the walls, so fast were 
they hurled down headlong by* the 
besieged, who now seemed resolved 
to defend the place to the last. Thus 
the labours of the second day proved 
even more unsuccessful than those 
of the first. On the third day an 
army of idolaters having arrived 
to reinforce the garrison, presented 
itself in order of battle in sight of the 
Ghuzni camp ; and Mahmud, deWr- 
mined to prevent this attempt to raise 
the siege, and having ordered a party 
to keep tlie garrison in check, himself 
engaged the enemy in the field. The 
battle raged with great fury : victory 
was long doubtful, till two Indian 
princes, Brahma Dew and and Da- 
bishleem, with other reinforcements, 
joined their countrymen during the 
action, and inspired them w'itli fresh 
courage. Mahmud at this moment, 
perceiving his troops to waver, leaped 
from his horse, and prostrating him- 
self before God (Mahmud's constant 
practice in his expeditions, to inspire 
ins troops with a belief that his was a 
war of religion, to destroy idolatry, 
and to spread the ' true' faith — the 
Islam), implored his :issistance. Then 
mounting again, he took Ahool Hus- 
sun, the Circassian (one of his gene- 
rals), by the hand, by way of encou- 
ragement, and advanced on the ene- 
my. At the same time lie cheered 
his troops with such energy, that, 
ashamed to abandon their king, with 
whflrtn the}" had so often fought and 
Med, they with one accord gave a 
loud shout, and rushed forwards. In 
this charge the Moslims broke through 
<the enemy’s line, and laid 6000 Hindus 
dead at their feet. The rout became 
general. The gdrrlson of Somnauth, 
beholding this defeat, abandoned 
the defence of tfre place, and issuing 
out at a gate towards the sea, to the 
number of 4000, embarked in boats, 
intending to proceed to the island of 
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Serendcep or Ceylon (the Moslem 
historian here, in ignorance of Indian 
geography, mistaking ‘ the port of 
the Deeb’ or isle of Dew, then be- 
longing to the Daby dynasty, for 
Ceylon). This manoeuvre did not 
escape the king ; wlio secured some 
boats left in a neighbouring creek, 
manned them with rowers, and some 
of his best troops, and pursued the 
enemy ; on which occasion he took 
and Slink some of their flotilla, while 
a part only escaped. Having now 
placed guards round the walls and at 
the gates, Mahmud entered Somnauth, 
accompanied by his sons, and a few 
of Jiiis nobles and principal attend- 
ants. On approaciiing the temple, 
he saw a superb edifice built of hewn 
stone. Its lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six pillars, curiously carved, 
and set with precious stones. In the 
centre of the hall was Somnat, a 
stone idol, five yards in height, two 
of wliich were sunk in the ground. 
The king, approaching the image, 
raised his mace, and struck off' its 
jnose. He ordered two pieces of the 
idol to be broken off and sent to 
Ghuzni, that one might be thrown at 
the threshold of the public mosque, 
and the other at the court-door of his 
own palace. These identical frag- 
ments are to this day, now 600 years 
ago, to be seen at Ghuzni. Two 
more fragments were reserved to be 
sent to Mecca and Medina. It is a 
well-authenticated fact, that when 
Mahmud was thus employed in de- 
stroying this idol, a crowd of Brali- 
mins petitioned his attendants, and 
offered a quantity of gold, if the king 
would desist from further mutilation. 
His officers endeavoured to persu'^de 
him to accept of the money ; for they 
said that breaking one idol would 
not do away with idolatry altogether ; 
that, therefore, it could serve no pur-, 
pose to destroy the image entirely ; 
but that sucli a spur of money given 
in charity among true believers, would 
be a meritorious aoi. The king ac- 
knowledged there might be reason in 
what they said, but replied, that if 
he should consent«to s\ich a measure 


his name would be handed down to 
posterity as ‘ Mahmud the idol-seller,’ * 
whereas he was desirous of being 
known as ‘ Mahmud the idol-de- 
stroyer he therefore directed the 
troops to proceed in their work. 
The next blow (assuredly a capital 
hit) broke open the belly of Somnat, 
which was hollow, and discovered a 
quantity of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, of much greater value than 
the amount which the Brahinins had 
offered ; whereby the Brahmins were 
wholly outwitted by the Afghan, to 
their sensible loss. The aiitlior of 
the Hubeeb-oos-Seer relates, from 
other authorities, that Somnat was 
the name of the idol ; but he is con- 
tradicted by sheik Fureed-ood-Decn 
Attar, wlio observes, that ‘ the army 
of Mahmud found in Somnauth the 
idol whose name was Nat.’ • I have, 
however, inquired on this subject, 
and learn, that Soma was the name 
of the prince after which the idol 
Nat was called. Nat signifies, among 
the Hindus, lord or chief, and is ren- 
dered applicable to idols. Thus we 
have ‘ Jugnat,’ signifying the lord of 
the creation, to whom divine honours 
are offered up. In the time of 
eclipses, we are told, that from 
200,000 to 300,000 worsliippers used 
to frequent tliis temple, and that the 
different princes of Hindustan had 
bestowed in all 2000 villagers, the 
revenues of which were applied to 
maintain its priests. This revenue 
was independent of other costly pre- 
sents received from all parts of the 
empire. It was customary also for 
those idolaters to wash Somnat twice 
daily with fresh water from tlie 
Ganges, though that river is above 
1000 miles distant. Among the 
spoils of the temple was a chain of 
gold, weighing 200 muns (4000 lbs.), 
which bung from the top of the 
building by a ring; it supported a 
great bell, which called the people 
to worship. Besides 2000 Bmlimins, 
who officia^d as priests# there be- 
longed to the temple 506 dancing 
women, 300 musicians, and 300 bar- 
bers to shave the devotees before be- 
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ing admitted to the sanctum ; and it 
•was even usual for the princt» of 
Hindustan sometimes to devote their 
daughters to the service of the tem- 
ple. The king of Ghuzni found in 
this temple a greater quantity of 
jewels and gold than it is thought 
any royal treasury ev<^r contained be- 
fore. In the Zein-ool-Massir it is 
related that there were no lights in 
tlio temple, except one pendant lamp, 
which, being reflected from tlie jew- 
els, spread a bright gleam over the 
whole edifice, llesides the great idol 
above-mentioned, there were in the 
temple some thousands of small 
images, wrought in gold and silver, 
of various siuipes and dimensions.* 

Snell is the account of Ferishtii, 
written about a.d. I (540; and it is a 
n^markable circumstance, and one 
which will not escape the notice of 
the reader, that no mention is here 
made of the of the temple ; nei- 
ther is any thing said about them in 
any other part of the work, or by 
Ahul Fazil, in the ‘ Ayeen Akberry,* 
either in describing tlie place, allud- 
ing to Mahmud’s victory, or in the 
account of Ghuzni. 

After Mahmud’s invasion, the pro- 
vince of (hizerat remained under the 
government of Hindu princes for 
some time, but finally passed under 
the autliority of the great Moslem 
government of Hindustan, (iuzerat 
thcMiceforward remained a Moslem 
state until the reign of Firoz Toghlek, 
of Delhi, A. 1 ). l*S80, when it was 
formed into a separate kingdom by 
• Miizufi'ur Shah ; and there is per- 
haps no province of India wherein 
Islamisni has taken a stronger hold, 
or where, in the present day, the 
mem hers of that faith form so large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of the 
country, or hold so dominant a po- 
sition. During the last-named pe- 
riod of Moslem rule in Guzerdt, the 
l>reserit town of Patan, before-men- 
tioned, was founded, close to the site 
of the old town of Somnauth, and the 
‘sacred temple, ’ according to Mo- 
luimmcdaii usage, was converted into 
a ^Moslem mdsque—a dome and mi- 


narets having been erectt?d, to give 
it the ordinary character of the places 
of worship dedicated to the Islam. 
In the same way, Mohammed 11., 
on his conquest of Constantinople, 
converted the Christian church of St. 
Sophia into a Moslem fane. 

At wliat precise period the temple 
of Somnautn was so metamorphosed, 
has not been recorded ; but we read 
in Ferishta’s history of the Mussul- 
man family of Guzerat, that Mu- 
zuffur Shah, the founder of the fa- 
mily, marched against Somnauth. (he 
so spells it) A. n. ‘where, hav- 

ing destroyed all the Hindi! temples 
which he had found standing, hebiylt 
mosques in tlieir stead ; and leaving 
learned men for the propagation of 
the faith, and his own officers to 
govern the country, he returned' to 
the other part of Guzerat, wherein 
he had established his sovereignty. 
From this we may infer tliat the 
grand temple liad already been con- 
verted into a ‘musjid/ and that it 
that means escaped demolition. 
Irom this its second change of reli- , 
gious application (for there seems to 
belittle doubt, from its structure and 
ornaments, tliat it was originally, 
like many other sacred places of note 
in India, a Buddhist temple,) it gra- 
dually fell into decay ; and it has been 
only known of late as an interesting 
ruin. Lieutenant Postans, of the 
Bombay engineers, thus describes 
its present condition (in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society, Octo- 
ber, 1832) 

‘ Old Patan is built upon a pro-^ 
jection of the mainland, forming the 
southern point of the small port and 
Verawul. Tlic road from the 
latter to the ancient city lies imme- 
diately on the shore of this bay, and, 
for a distance of about a mile from 
tJie walls on tlie western side, passes 
through an extensive Moslem burying- 
ground : amongst tljc tombs are some 
rich and picturesque ruins. The 
walls of Patau, *in the form of an 
irregular square, enclose a space some- 
what less tlmn two miles (of six fur- 
longs) in circujnfe»ence, with two 
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gates and numerous square towers. 
The western fr^nit is washed by the 
sea ; a ditch encompasses tlie other 
three sides. These fortifications 
which arc liigh, and composed of un- 
cemented square stories, arc of un- 
usual solidity ; and the old city, with 
its ^massive w^alls and double gates, 
must formerly liave been a place of 
considerable strength. The popula- 
tion of Patan is at present completely 
Mohammedan, and the place is under 
the manag(,*ment of an Arab jemadar, 
a deputy of the nawab of Junaghur. 
It is evident that the Mohammedan 
conquerors of Patan, in rebuilding 
the place, and substituting a popula- 
tion of tlieir own ert'ed for tliat of 
the Hindus, have at the same time 
l.ibourt»d to eradicate all traces of the 
religion of the latter from this city ; 
hut the visiter cannot fail to obstu ve 
tile essentially Hindu character of the 
whole place. The mosques, wliich 
are \ery numerous, appear to have 
been erected from the ruins of the 
Hindu temples ; whilst the houses, 
- in the ornaments, sculptures, 
bear about them evidence of their 
material having frequently been de- 
rived from similar sources. The 
style of buihling in the gat(»s and walls, 
the latter adorned at every corner with 
sculptures of Hindu divinities, pro- 
claim at once to whom Patan was 
originally indelited Ibr tlic magnifi- 
cence still traceable through all the 
innovations of its conquerors. This 
city, as connected with theSomnauth 
temple, and the invasion of Saraustra 
by Mahmud, is one of considerable 
interest, and, as the former capital 
of an extensive country, deserves 
some inquiry into its early his\\>-y ; 
t>ut of it, or its rulers, the Pei-siStn 
liistorians do not, that 1 can learn, give 
any account. 1 must, however, proceed 
to describe the renowned temple, the 
monument of Mahmud^s intolerance, 
and one of the mosf interesting, relics 
in the Saraustra .peninsula. This 
celebrated shrine octeiipies an elevated 
site in the south-western corner of 
the city, overlooking the S(!a and close 
to the walls. In fts present mutilated 


state, I find it verydiflSciilt to convey 
any very distinct or correct idea of ^ 
the temple; for althougii its ori- 
ginal design and gorgeous style of 
arcliitecture may still be traced in 
the complete ruin it presents, its gene- 
ral effect is likely to be better under- 
stood from an effect of the pencil, 
than the pen. The structure consists 
of one large hall in an oblong form, 
D6 feet in length, (i8 feet at its ex- 
treme width, and MHi feet high ; from 
one end of which proceeds a small 
square chamber of sanctum. Th 
centre of the liall is occupied by a 
noble dome, over an octagon of eight 
arches. The remainder of tlu) roof 
is terraced, and siqiported by mmie- 
rons pillars. There are thr(‘e (*n- 
trances, tlie sides of the building face 
to the cardinal [loints, and tlie prin- 
cipal entrance is on the t'astVrn sid(\ 
These doorways are nn usually high 
and wide, in the Egyptian style, tie- 
creasing towards the toj* ; and they 
add much to the tdfect of the build- 
ing. IiiUTiially the whole presents 
a scene of coinpletti destruction : the 
pavement is everywhere covered with 
heaps of stones, and rubbish ; tlie 
facings of the walls, capitals of the 
pillars, in short, cv<?ry portion pos- 
sessing any thing approaching to or- 
nament, having been removed or 
defaced by the destroyer. Externally 
the wliole of the building is most 
elaborattdy carved and ornamented 
with figures, single, and in groups of 
various dimensions : many of these 
appear to liave been of some size ; 
but so laboriously was the work of 
icfinoclasm carried on here, tliat of* the 
larger figures scarcely a trunk has 
been left ; whilst few', even of the 
most minute, remain uninjured. Ilie 
front entrance is ornamented with a 
portico, and surrounded by two 
slender minarets ; ornaments so much 
in the Moslem style, that 1 doubt if 
they belonged to the original build- 
ing. The two side entrances, which 
^aro at some height from the ground, 
were gained by flights of steps : of 
these latter the remains only are to be 
traced. The whole space, for a con- 
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siderable distance around the temple, 
is occupied by portions of pillars, 
'stones and fragments of the original 
building. Such is a brief sketch of 
the present appearance of the re- 
nowned Soranat, which, notwith- 
standing Mahmud’s intolerant spolia- 
tion, musf still prove an object of 
great interest to the lover of Indian 
ariti(piities. I must not omit to 
mention, as a proof of the wonderful 
solidity of this structure, that within 
a lew yeai*s its roof was usi‘d as a 
battery for some heavy pieces of 
ordnance — with which the neighbour- 
ing port of Vcrawul %vas defended 
from the pirates who formerly infested 
this coast. Without pretending to 
an accurate knowledge of the pecu- 
liar 1‘eaturcs distinguishing the ihuld- 
liistieal and Jain from Hindu sanc- 
tuaries, my impression, founded simply 
upon observation, is that the Som- 
nat was originally a Buddhist 
temple, afterwards appropriated to 
tlt(? worship of Siva, and was pro- 
f)ably thus found by Mahmud, at the 
period of its cajiture. In confirma- 
tion of tlie Idnga having at some period 
received adoration here, I observed two 
Nandis outside, amongst the ruins; 
hut ill the style of architecture and 
ornament, (particularly the male and 
female ligiires,) it is in vain to look 
for any Hindu features, while in all 
points it agrees most accurately with 
tlie Buddhist ical.’ 

Such is tin; present condition of 
tli(‘ first Buddhist fane, then Som- 
nauth teinpliN and lastly Moslem 
‘ niusjid,’ situated as it is amid an 
•exclusively Mohammedan popula- 
tion, to which tlie governor-general 
purposes to restore its ‘ gates,’ and 
thus avengf' the insult to the poor 
Hindus of eight centuries back. But 
though th() proclamation announcing 
such intention might well have been 
less pompous, the object of lojd El- 
lenborough is a beneficial ‘one, and 
will probably be attained. He has 
convoyed to the minds of all classes 
of orientals* a firm conviction of our 
power, by the fact of bringing home 
these kimbcrjng gates, over moun- 


tains, rivers, and deserts, back to their 
supposed original site. W c say ‘ sup- 
posed,’ because it may be doubted if 
they were ever taken from the Guze- 
rat fane ; but such being the tradi- 
tional belief among the Afghans, tlie 
effect upon the public mind in Kau- 
bul and India is the same. Some- 
thing of the kind was necessary in 
the peculiar circumstances of tiie Bri- 
tish relations with Kaubul ; and a 
mere paper proclamation would never 
have convinced the natives of Hin- 
dustan, that we had not been driven 
from Afghanistan by force of amis. 
Even the Moshmi cliief of Guzerat, 
called the Guicowar, is said to have 
seen the proclamation in this light.* 
Although the various released 
chiefs, &c., were to have met at Ee- 
rozepore, to take h^ave of the gover- 
nor-general, Dost Mohammed soli- 
cited a quiet departure ; and lord El- 
lenboroiigli, having acceded tg his re- 
quest, disp(;nsed with the whole cere- 
monial, Tlie court at Ferozciiore 
thereupon gave itself up to a scrits 
of gay doings, while distributing their 
hardly-earned lionours to the victo- 
rious troops which, urder the com- 
mand of general Ponock, had re- 
crossed the Sutlej, and reached Hin- 
dustan in comjiarative safety ; and 
balls, dinners, races, cricketings, pa- 
rades, and the like, followed in rapid 
succession — interlarded with the more 
grave amust^ments of courts- martial 
on general Shelton and major Pot- 
tingcr, and on colonel Palmer (for 
the surrender of Ghuzni), and cap- 
tains Andei'son, Troup, Boyd, Eyre, 
and W^allcr, — ratlicr to find out the 
causes of the Afghanistan disasters, 
than to bring railing accusations 
against the ^surviving leaders. The 
‘ illustrious garrison’ of Jellalabad 
was received with becoming resp<^ct, 
as well as with triumphant welcome ; 
the lieroic lady Sale was by no means 
left unnoticed ; and if the Mahara- 
jah, SJicre Singh,* the veritable lion 
of Lahore, was not among the lions 
of the governor-gehcrars durbar, his 
son and prime minister (though a. 
questionable diplomatist), the wary 
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Dhyan Singh, was in his lordship’s 
camp, eating sweetmeats, and behold- 
ing, with mingled astonisliment and 
delight, all sorts of fcastings and re- 
views — tlie latter manifestly enhanc- 
ing to a considerable degree his no- 
tions of British magnihcencc and 
power. 

The calamities of ^ the Kaubul in- 
terference’ being thus happily termi- 
nated, the province of Scinde was 
again found plotting against the se- 
renity of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. It has been recently shown 
that the ameers, or rulers, of that In- 
dian province were on the watch to 
take advantage of the occupation of 
tlfe Anglo-Indian armic's in Kaubul 
and China ; but that tlicir insurrec- 
tionary spirit wiis at length vigorously 
suppressed. Tlic territory of Scinde 
is a flat and fertile region at the mouth 
of the Indus, and intersected by the 
numerous branches of that river. 
Tlu' ameers who hold it, are bold 
and turbulent chieftains, wlio were, 
until the late revolutions in the Du- 
rani kingdom, tributaries of Kaubul ; 
and liaving shaken off tliat yoke, they 
have continu|dIy opposed tluinsclves 
to the advancement of Britisli in- 
t<‘rests, ilydrabad and Tatta are the 
largest tow^ns of Sc'inde. On the close 
of the Kaubul and China wars, lord 
Ellenborough at once turned his at- 
ttmtion to the commerce of our In- 
dian state ; and with a view to obtain 
for it facilities which must, sooner or 
later, benefit every Ilindustanee go- 
vernment, he began with a determi- 
nation to obtain a free navigation of 
the Indus, — that very sensible object 
of a portion of his predtHtessor’s po- 
licy. A measure so necessary for 
securing the progress of civil ion 
on tlie banks of that river was vio- 
lently opposed by the Scindians; 
and when a demand was made (De- 
cember, 1842) upon the ameers of 
Scinde for their absent to a treaty, 
whereby Kurrachce and Tatta, and a 
strip of land extending along the 
shore of the Indus, with the towns 
and forts r»f Sukktir, Biikkur, and 
Iloree, and as far as their territory 


reached, should be made over to the 
East India Company — without which, 
it seems, no security for a free navi-' 
gation through Scinde could be ob- 
tained — those chiefs intimated their 
intention to oppose tlie arrangement 
in arms. Major Outram, Wlio had 
been removed in November, 1842, 
from tlie British political agency at 
Hj^drabad, was hereupon ordered to 
resume those functions, as his long 
knowledge of the Scindians and their 
rulers might prove advantageous to 
the commercial intentions of the 
English ; while the marching’towards 
Ilydrabad of a large Britisli force 
under sir Charles Napier, at once 
abated the eagerness of tlie ameers 
for war, and they agreed to the terms 
proposed. Several of the ameers, 
however, fled to the fort of I'hnaum- 
gluir, situated in a desert district, and 
there showed defiance, with 200(1 
Beluches, to the English ; and sir 
Charles, on receiving intelligence of 
this breach of faith, resolved on mak- 
ing an expedition, with a light de- 
tachment, to the hostile spot. The 
main obj<‘ct of engaging in this peril- 
ous incursion was to show the Sciri- 
dians tlie fallacy of the idea always 
cherished by them, that here they 
could at any time place themselves 
beyond our reach, and defy us so long 
as they could support themselves. 
The expedition (piitted the main 
army on the /ith, and, after a most 
fatiguing march of 100 miles through 
the desert, reached its destination on 
the 12th of January, 184?1. The 
troops were all reduced to commis- 
sariat rations on the tliird march, the ‘ 
general partaking of the .sanu^ fare' 
as the humblest soldier. Tliey 
found Eniaumghur strongly fortiri<‘d 
by thick walls and well-placed flank- 
ing towers ; which, if defended with 
orciinary skill or courage, might have 
offer^Hi a very formidable resistance. 
It had biien abandoned in such hasit*, 
that a large quantity of grain, with 
some I5,000lte* of gunpowder, had 
been left, behind. The , former was 
appropriated by the commissariat, ^ — 
the latter, in so far as required, cm- 
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ployed in blowing up the fortifica- 
tions : these having been destroyed, 

* the residue was exploded in heaps. 
Ilic objects of the general having 
thus been accomplished, he prepared 
for his return on the 1 6th, and re- 
joined 'the army on Jan. the 2Jst. 
Major Outram, who had accompa- 
nied the expedition, quitted it while 
making its weary way through the de- 
sert on its return, and went directly to 
the camp of Mecr Roostum at Khyr- 
poor ; a leading ameer, whom he per- 
suaded to go wdth him to sir Charles 
Napier, that person as well as him- 
self being anxious to avoid occasion 
of bringing on actual conflict, or per- 
mitting the needless effusion of blood. 
The ameers, however, iiad resolved 
to decide the matter by force of arms ; 
and till* chief ground of complaint on 
tlu'ir ])art is alleged to have been as 
follows. * Along the banks of the 
riv<»r, in Scindc, extending tip to its 
very edge, are vast hunting-grounds, 
invested pennanently witli w^ood or 
jungle, for the purpose of game pre- 
serves or huntiiig-groundsS. These 
sliikargurs, as they arc called, have 
long been cherished with a fondness, 
and clung to with a tenacity, such as 
William Rufus manifcjstod ibr the 
New Forest and its pleasures. The 
ligiit of clearing a slip oi' territory 
all along the river w^as required, in 
addition to the free navigation of its 
waters, f<’r the convenhuicy of track- 
ing, and this w'as such as to bid fair 
to annihilate these hunting-grounds ; 
or if any were left, it seemed likely 
that the wood wliich constituted them 
‘ would speedily find its way into the 
furnaces of our steamers. This was 
regarded as a hard exaction, and one 
inori‘ difficult than any of the other 
lecjui remen ts to he complied wdth, — 
involving, as it did, the loss of the 
sports conceived essential to regal 
existence, and forming tlie Ia§t de- 
grading badge of utter huhiiliation 
and subjection. Tiie resolve, there- 
fore, being war, and major Outram 
having been attacked on .the 15th 
of February, while in tlie agency 
cotnpownd, large inclosurc, sur- 


rounded by a low mud wall, and 
having in it a guard of an hundred 
men of her majesty’s 22d, by 800 
Beluchcs, headed by one ,or more of 
the Scinde ameers, sir Charles Napier 
removed from his encampment at 
about twenty miles up the river, ’and 
directed his march quickly upon Hy- 
drabad. At Meeanee, close to*tbe 
river Fullalie, (then dry,) nine miles 
from that capital, the Scindians and 
Beluches were found strongly posted 
across the line of march, to the 
amount of 22,000 men, with fifteen 
guns, on the 1 7th. Their right flank 
was protected by an extensive shi- 
kargur, — their left by another of less 
magnitude, with a village adjoiniflg. 
Their infantry were in front, securely 
placed ill the dry bed of tlie Fullalie, 
completely covered by the preci- 
pitous bank from the fire of the Bri- 
tish, and in the most favourable po- 
sition for matchlock practice. As 
the English troops advanced, the 22d 
taking the lead, a well-directed and 
destructive fire w^as poured in upon 
these latter, to which they could 
make no return ; but so soon as the * 
brink of the river cbaimel was suffi- 
ciently neared to expose the Belu- 
ches to vicw% tlie matchlock was 
thrown aside, and the enemy, in im- 
petuous masses, furiously cliargod 
down upon their assailants with 
sword and shield. The British be- 
haved with dauntless bravery ; but 
tlie enemy was possessed of the ad- 
vanUiges of both mimbers and posi- 
tion, and nothing but the intrepidity 
of the general (under Cod) could have 
insured the result that ensued. Sir 
Charles Napier, who led on the charge 
in peraon, seemed to hear, tbroiigh- 
out/tlic combat, a charmed life; and 
although in the hottest of the fire — 
being the csptH'ial object of the Scin- 
dian marksmen— he came off* im- 
Iftirmed. Victory for three hours 
swayed to and \tq ; and for that 
space .of time did the enemy’s in- 
fantry bravely stand their ground (for 
the Scindians and *Beluches are, un- 
like other Easterns, a most intrepid 
people), the British being all the 
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while unable to make good any posi- 
tion whence they might overlook 
them, or drive them out. At length 
the 9th cavalry succeeded in making 
a detour, and coming round by the 
back of the villa^, to the left, es- 
caped the Fulialie, and took them in , 
flank ; while the Poonah irregular ' 
horj?c, by a similar movement, forced ! 
their way through the shikargur, and 
turned their position. The day was 
now to the British, the infantry’s 
post was stonned, and the whole i 
Scindian army dispersed and fled. It 
is certain that the courage and good 
conduct of the invading soldiery 
could not have been exceeded ; and 
it is but fair to do justice to that of 
the enemy, who fought with extreme 
determination, and charged down 
upon tlic advancing columns of the 
British with the fury of the Scotch 
Highlanders of old, similarly to whom 
they are armed. Tlie cliauuol of the 
Fullallie was heaped up with the 
slain ; 1000 dead were left u[>on the 
fi<?ld, including six of the first class 
chiefs ; and 4000 more wore wounded, 

' of whom many must afterwards have 
died of the extreme injuries receiv(»d. 
The survivors had fled. Beluchee 
armies invariably disperse after an 
unsuccessful action ; each chief with 
liis followers returning to ins own 
country, until their services may 
again be required. The British en- 
tered and burned their camp in the 
afternoon, and captured the whole of 
tlicir guns, fifteen in number : their 
own casualties amounted to 250 
killed and wounded, including nine- 
teen officers, of whom six were; killed. 
General Napier having sent forward 
a message to the ameers, tliat unless 
they surrendered, he would neJefiday 
storm Hydrabad, Meer Koostum 
Khan, Meer Nusseer Khan, and 
Meer Wuller Mahomed of Kliyrpoor, 
Meer Nusseer Khan, Meer ShahdaiJ 
Khaii, and Meer Hoossein Khan of 
Hydrabad, came that same evening 
into camp, and gave themselves up 
unconditionally ^ prisoners of war. 
The gates of tlic city were imme- 
diately thereafter put.into sir Cliarles’s 


possession; and on the evening of 
the 19tli, the general marched ptust 
H 3 ’'drabad, and encamped at the wall ^ 
of the residency. This con diet, 
wherein 2800 British troops of all 
arms, with twelve pieces of artillcr}^ 
gained a hard-fought victory over 
full 22,000 sturdy and well-trained 
Behichcs, commanded by the Sciiide 
ameers in person, must be regarded 
as one of the most brilliant actions 
which has occurred in India since 
the conflict of Plassy, under lord 
Clive (vol. ii. p. 517), which esta- 
blished the British power in Hin- 
dustan. The governor-general, on 
receiving intelligenc<; of the victory, 
declared Scinde a British province, 
deposing the turbulent ameers ; sla- 
very was, by the same decrets for 
ever abolished in Scinde ; arul the 
conquering geruu‘al, sir Charles Na- 
pier, was constituted governor f>f the 
new district. More than a million 
sterling, in bullion, was found in the 
treas\iry at Hydrabad. 

The following evid(mcc was given 
by Jemadar Mookunjee Naiok, of the 
loth native infantry, to tlie Anglo- 
Indian govenuuent, conc<'rniiig the 
treacherous attack on the Britisli near 
Tatta by from 800 to 1000 Beluehcs, 
under certain Scinde ameers, on the 
J 9th, 20th, and 21st February, 

‘On the morning of tlie JOtli of 
February, 184il, about eleven a.m., 
a party of Beluehcs, eon'^istiiig of 
about twenty-five horsc' and fifty foot, 
fell suddenly upon my putty, wlten 
we were quietly cooking our dinners, 
without the slightest siiftpieion of any 
attack, or of any enemy being near 
us. The enemy rushed into the 
lines with loud sliouts of “ Decn,’’ 
“ Deen ” “Alii,” Alli,” and at once 
killed Mr. Barnes, the sub-conductor, 
and his wife, who were in their house 
close to the lines. On hearing the 
shouts and seeing the enemy, 1 calk'd 
out to my men, as there was no pos- 
sibility oi‘ “falling them in,” to fire 
away from their liouses, and that now 
was the time to acquit . themselves 
like men, 

* The sepoys immediately •obeyed 
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Diy orders, and killed nine of the 
enemy at the first discharge, two of 
whom were chiefs, and one of whom 
I shot myself. The enemy upon 
tills retreated from both sides of the 
huts, having, killed tw'o of my sepoys 
and wounded five others. As soon 
as they had retreated to a short dis- 
tance, 1 fell in the detachment, and 
looked about for some defensible 
position ; but seeing none, I ordered 
my men to take up the wounded, 
and, with our arms and ammunition 
only, wc marched to a large boat 
wliich w^as moored to the bank, about 
thirty paces from our huts, of which 
we took possession with the consent 
of the tindel, “ Buskoo,” who was on 
board, and rendered us every assist- 
ance. Immediately we were all on 
board, I cut the cable and pushed off 
into deep water, under a very iieavy 
fire of matchlocks. Tlie enemy by 
this time amounted to at least 000, 
and their number was every moment 
increasing. In getting on board the 
boat, I had three more of my men 
wounded, and, but for the high sides 
of the boat, wdiieh sheltered us from 
the storm o( bullets, could not 
possibly have escaped. After leaving 
the bank, wc floated up the river 
about half a cos, as the tide was 
vising, and anchored the boat in deep 
water, the Bcluches keejiing a heavy 
lire upon us from both hanks^ On 
seeing us get on board the boat, the 
Beliiches seized another large cotra 
which had just arrived from Cutch, 
and having embarked about 200 men, 
p'ushcd off in pursuit of us, but the 
cotra, after proceeding about 100 
yards grounded ; the enemy then 
procured a smaller boat, similar to 
the one we were in, and pursued us 
in that ; on seeing them coming, we 
weighed anchor and floated up in the 
Tatta direction, occasionally return- 
ing the enemy’s fire, which u^^aTvery 
heavy, both from tlie boat and the 
banks. When the tide turned we 
cast anchor;. upon which tl^e Belu- 
ches put out men to tow their boat 
up t 9 us,, upon^ which we fired upon 
the men who vTcre towing, and thus 

3 


prevented their boat from approach- 
ing nearer to ours. The enemy then 
got out six jinjaU from the cotra, 
and tried to sink w|;jwith them ; but 
these had no effect;, as they did pot 
know how to use them. In tliis 
manner, advancing when the tide 
rose, and anchoring in deep water 
when it receded, W'e continued to 
fight incessantly for three days and 
nights. On the morning of the 22d, 
the enemy fled, and a banyan came 
on board our boat, and informed ns 
that the English had taken possession 
of llydrabad, and that the whole 
country had become ours.’ 

Tlie jemadar reports that he had^ 
for two or three days previous to the 
attack, observed bodies of men coming 
down the river and landing at Vik- 
knr, and that he had inquired wdio 
tliey were, and was informed that they 
conic down by order of the rnneers 
to collect the grain which is collected 
annually on account of government ; 
that he had doubted the truth of this, 
and had brought the assembly of these 
men to the notice of Mr, Barnes, but 
he had replied that there was no 
danger to be apprehended. On the 
morning of the attack tlic jemadar 
had again drawn Mr. Barnes’s atten- 
tion to the people collecting around 
the village ; but the conductor had 
again assured him that he need not 
be under any apprehension. Tlie 
jemadar states that the river boat in 
which he and his party fought was 
much injured by the enemy ; the 
tindel slioiild, therefore, be reim- 
bursed for the loss sustained. Lord 
Ellcnborougli hereupon directed 100 
rupees beyond the estimated damage 
(SOO^upees) to be paid to the boat 
tindel ; and he further declared the 
action in which it took so leading a 
part, to be ‘ one of the most gallant 
actions of which he had ever read.* 
One step of rank vqis also granted to 
the braye jemadar and his assistant 
sepoYS. 

The country of* the Beluches, 
called Beluchistan, is quite indepen- 
dent of Scinde ; but the ameers of 
the latter arc of Beluchee origin, and 

A 
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have always employed Beluches in 
their armies. The mountain region 
inhabited by^ the savage tribes of 
Cawkcrs, divid^ Beluchistan from 
Scinde. The Beluches, vrho are 
half Persians in language, are sepa* 
rajed into three principal tribes : the 
Nharus, who inhabit the mountains of 
Kohistan exclusively, and the Rhinds 
and Mughsees, who arc settled in 
Kutcli Gundava. They are all Mos- 
liins, of the Sliiah form of faith. 

The governor-general, having bro- 
ken up his camp at Ferozepore, pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, on a visit to ^ the 
Great Mongul and the celebrated 
gates’ were transferred to Agra, 
wherein they were to remain as tro- 
phies, until their final removal to 
tlieir ancient site. Tlie decease of the 
sovereign of Gwalior, Jhundu (or 
Junkojee) Rao Scindia, at tlie age of 
27, oa the 7th of February, 184a, 
w ithout heirs, now occupied the atten- 
tion of lord Ellenboroiigh. His 
territories, worth between four and 
five millions, and in fact second only 
in Hindustan to those of the Com- 

C in extent and value, hereupon 
d into the hands of the Anglo- 
Indian government, as representative 
of the emperor of Delhi, the lord 
paramount. At page 449 of this 
volume is given an account of the 
manner in which Jhundu Junkojee 
became possessed of the Gwalior 
throne ; and, on the present occa- 
sion, the widow of Jhundu, a vene- 
rable little lady of twelve years, 
having been permitted by the gover- 
nor-general to adopt a son, fixed upon 
a youth of the ripe experience which 
the yet smaller age of nine years 
supplies ; and where wisdonTi's;) ma- 
ture sits at the helm of affairs, ddubt- 
less the government of Gwalior will 
be as discreetly as vigorously managed. 
This new maharajah, rightly named 
fihazeerut Rao, is the person nearest 
in blood to Jhundii ; and the Bye 
(Baee), or wife of the late ruler, 
gave him, on the day of his procla- 
mation (it being the custom, in many 
oriental states, to adopt a new title 
on coming to the niusnud or throne). 


the style and title of Jeeahjee Ra ,9 
Scindia, just as his predecessor, Moo- 
gut Rao, had been called Junkojee 
(or Jhundu) Rao Scindiu.’ 

As the British relations with the 
extensive territories of Gwalior are 
of considerable importance, we shal^ 
subjoin a cursory view of them, 
together wdth a sketcli of the events 
which succeeded the death of Dowlut 
Rao ; as they may be taken as prece- 
dents for the course it will be incum- 
bent on the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment to follow, under the circum- 
stances. The family of Scindia owe 
their origin to one of the Muhratta 
commanders under the Peishwa, dur- 
ing the early expeditions into Hin- 
dustan; Ranojee Scindia distinguished 
himself in the warfare with the em- 
peror of Delhi, in 1738, received 
nearly half the conquests then made, 
for the support of his troops, and 
held them till 1750. His fourth son, 
by various accidents, became his suc- 
cessor, and a leader of renown in Ids 
operations against the British ; with 
whom he entered into a treaty in 
1781, which established his power as 
an independent prince' of great in- 
fluence in central India. He died at 
Poona in 1794, and was succeeded by 
his grand nephew and adopted son, 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, then only fifteen 
ears old. Surji Rao Ghatgay, who 
ccame minister in 1 790, was faYljer of 
the Maharajah’s wife, the Baeeza Baec, 
and consequently of Hindoo Rao. 
He induced his son-in-law to enter 
the Mahratta confederation against 
tire British, which was defeated by 
the brilliant operations of general 
Wellesley in the Deccan ; and Scindia 
was reduced to the necessity of enter- 
ing into a treaty of friendship and 
alliance, consisting of sixteen articles, 
ceding to the Company a considerable 
portion of territory, and very mate- 
rially^ reducing the importance of 
Dowlut Rao* Other treaties follow- 
ed and continued in fproe^ 
sequent events, during Pindaree 
and Mahratta campaigns of the mar- 
quis of Hastings, rendered ,it neces- 
sary to alter their tenoun Dowlut 
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^ao had continued friendly till 1818 
or 1814; when he was seauced into 
opposing us by the negotiations of 
the Peishwa, which led him to hostile 
demonstrations. These were, how- 
ever, speedily put an end to, and a 
Vnew treaty made (November 9, 1817), 
by which Dowlut Rao agreed to co- 
operate in the war on the Pindarees, 
and by which considerable territories 
were exchanged on either side. It 
reduced the Maharajah from the posi- 
tion of a rival, jealous of our power 
and ready to head an opposition to 
our measures, into that of a chief 
endeavouring to avail himself of our 
name and authority to give system 
and organization to his own govern- 
ment, which was else on the eve of 
dissolution. Dowlut Rao died on 
the ‘21st of March, 1827, in his 48lh 
year, after a reign of thirty-three j 
years. Having no legitimate or 
adopted* son, his widow, the Baeeza 
Ilaee, assumed the sovereignty of the 
state, professedly as regent, her bro- 
ther, Hindoo Kao, acting under her 
orders. The regent endeavoured 
soon after to insure the success of a 
plan she had* formed for the adoption 
of a member of her own family, in- 
stead of one from the Scindid family, 
with whom was the right, and the 
voice of the chiefs and people of the 
country. This intention was not 
tolerated, and five boys were brought 
from tile Deccan, and from among 
them was chosen Moogut Rao, a 
youth of eleven, who was shortly after 
married to 'Fara Baee, the youngest 
grand-daughter of the late Maharajah, 
and seated on the inusnud, under the 
style and title of Maharajah Ali Jah 
.Ihundu (or Junkojee) Rao Scindi^ 
Bahadur. From this time a series 
of struggles occurred between the 
Maharajah and his adopted mother, 
the former being anxious to shake 
off the surveillance of the latfer, and 
she exceedingly loth to resi^ her 
power. The army having at hst de- 
clared in favpiir of their young sove- 
J'oign, the princess was obliged to fly, 
and.subseqiiently took refuge in the 
British residency, where a shelter was 


forded her on condition of resign- 
ing the sovereignty and quitting the 
country. This was agreed on, and 
on the 13th of July, 1888, she quitted 
Scindik’s territories, the Maharfyah 
having been proclaimed on the l Oth. 
She remained, however, in the neigh- 
bourhood, first at Dhoulpoor, and 
then at Agra, for some time. In 1837 
an arrangement was made, by which, 
on condition of her proceeding to 
Jaiimgaon, near Nassick, in the Dec- 
can, she was to receive four lakhs 
annually, guaranteed by the British 
government. The opportunity was 
taken for pressing on the Maharajal^ 
the necessity of reforming his contin- 
gent ; which was at length eflected, 
and the troops placed on their pre- 
sent very efficient footing. In 1837 
the wife of the Maharajah gave birth 
to a daughter, and a surreptitious at- 
tempt was made to substitute a boy 
but defeated. Tara Baee died in 
1838, and her infant daughter shortly 
after. His highness subsequently 
married his surviving Bye, a child in 
years, sister of Tara Bhaee, and 
daughter of Jeswunt Rao Goorpar- 
rali ; and, after death, his body, accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, was 
committed to the flames, close to the 
chuttrcc of the Maharajah Dowlut 
Rao. 

The district of Bnndelkund, a 
division of the province of Allahabad, 
whose chief towns are Banda, Jait- 
pore, Bejour, Chatterpore, and Tch- 
ree, was greatly disturbed at the mo- 
ment of the death of the ruler of 
Gwalior. The British connexion 
with the chiefs of Bundelkund ori- 
ginated in an arrangement concluded 
witj^flie late Peishwa, December, 
1808, by which he ceded to the Com- 
pany territory of a certain value, 
which the governor-general was at 
liberty to select from those quarters 
of the province n}ost contiguous to 
the English possessions, and the best 
suited to their .convenience. In 
carrying this treaty into effect, ar* 
*rangements were made with several 
chiefs on the fVoqtier of the province, 
who were allow^ to retain posses- 
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sion of the lands they held, on pay- 
ment of a specified tribute ; while 
agreements were, in like manner, 
entered into with other chiefs, omit- 
ting all mention of tribute. In gene- 
ral, the Uritish have allowed these 
chipfs, on their subscription of en- 
gagements of allegiance and subjec- 
tion, to govern their territory as they 
pleased ; but occasionally, during the 
minority of the chief, or when, by 
misgovernment, the country has been 
thrown into disorder, the Anglo-In- 
dian government has exercised its 
sovereignty by appointing a manager. 
The rajahs of Tehrce and Jaitpore 
*t)Hng resolved to run counter to 
British interests in January, 184:1, 
forces were sent into Bundelkund, 
and most of the insurgents laid down 
their arms, and ceased plundering 
and burning down the villages of 
tlioso diiefs remaining faithful to the 
English. The rajah of Jaitpore still 
lurked about, witli a few adherents, 
in tlie neighbourhood of Bhagorah ; 
and upon some of his people cutting 
the throat of a thannadar of one of 
the Company’s villages, on January 
24tli, Bhagorah was destroyed by the 
British, and delachmcnts under major 
Hepburn and others sent in pursuit 
of the rajah. 

It was in Marcli, 1843, that intelli- 
gence reached Bengal of the murder 
at Bokhara of lieut.-colonel Stoddart 
and captain Conolly, whose captivity 
is mentioned at page 671. The fol- 
lowing is an authentic statement, by 
an Indian resident, of the circum- 
stances of their case. * Charles Stod- 
dart and Arthur Conolly arc no 
more! After a protracted confine- 
ment in a loathsome dungeo'iri^md 
so seriously impaired their healtli as 
to render their speedy dissolution 
nearly certain, it seems they were 
put to death at Bokhara. Cha&lbs 
Stoddart distinguished himself at 
the very outset of life by his attain- 
ments at Sandijnrst, where he carried 
off the first prizes^ in every depart- 
mtmt of knowledge and science stu- 
died at that institution ; and, as the 
highest reward the government could 


bestow, he was honoured with a coni^, 
mission in the Royal Staff corps. 
After serving with distinction in va- 
rious parts of the globe, he was se- 
lected to accompany colonel Ches- 
ney’s expedition to the Euphrates ; 
and shortly after his return to Eng-1 
land, he was attached to the suite of 
the British ambassador about to sail 
for Persia, as secretary of legation. 
In Persia, by his mental acu^uire- 
ments, his nobility of soul, his gene- 
rous chivalry, aided by his command- 
ing stature and soldierly bearing, he 
speedily won tltc esteem and regartl 
of the king and people ; and, with a 
view to placing before tlie aspiring 
young monarch some bright examples 
for imitation, he laboriously trans- 
lated into the Persian language tlie 
lives of many of the raosjt. eminent 
public cliaracters in ancient and mo- 
dern times. On tlic invasion of Af- 
ghanistan by our army, he was de- 
spatched by sir J. M‘Neil on a mis- 
sion to the court of Bokhara ; the 
principal object of which was to nego- 
tiate for the liberation of any Russian 
slaves that might be there lingering 
out a wearisome existence. This 
was indeed an employment well 
suited to one of his benevolent en- 
thusiasm of character ; and, regard- 
less of all personal risks, he fiiithfully 
pleaded the cause of human suffering 
in the very presence of the tyranni- 
[ cal despot of the modern Bactria. 
The result was disastrous to himself, 
and useless to the victims whose 
cause he advocated. All attempts at 
reasoning, apart from any appeal to* 
self-interest, was utterly throw'n away 
upon a monster whose mind was de- 
based to a level Virith the brutes, by 
habits of debauchery too gross and 
degrading to be named to Christian 
cars. Many days had not elapsed 
ere poor Stoddart’s independent bear- 
ing having wounded the barbarian’s 
pride, he was suddenly seized and 
consigned to a ebrk disgusting den, 
filled with vermin, filth, and noxious 
reptiles ; * where, besides suffering 
grievous bodily torments, he yrm ex- 
posed to every species'of insult and 
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disgrace from the bigoted populace. 

may not be generally known tliat 
Mohammed Ukhbar Khan was for 
many daysS a tenant of the same pri- 
son with him, but managed to effect 
liis escape. He always spoke of 
yStoddart in -terms of higli admiration, 
and I really believe felt for him a 
genuine attachment. At length, a 
grave having been dug, Stoddart was 
placed within it, and told that his 
choice lay between being immediately 
buried alive, or pronouncing the 
Kulma4*Shuhadutj or Mohammedan 
n eed, adopting thenceforth tlie laws 
of the Islam for those of Christ. 
Weakcncil by long fasting and t!m 
sufferings he had undergone, and 
naturally shrinking from so horrible 
an alternative as that placed before 
liiin, let not us, his fellow-Cliristians, 
who have"^iever ourselves been called 
upon to endure so trying an ordeal, | 
be too teady to condemn our gallant | 
countryman, if, for once, the love of ! 
life prevailed, and his strong mind 
gave way in circumstances where, ! 
perhaps, "few w'ould have been found 
to hesitate for a moment. His life 
was spared r and, having been clothed 
in a dress of honour, he was at once 
advanced by the tickle tyrant to a 
post of dignity and confidence. But 
his life was imbittered by remoi'se 
for wliat so many would deem a 
venial offence, but which his well- 
tutored mind, weighing the act in 
the scales <»f eternity, vie^w ed in a far 
different Iispcct ; and at a subsequent 
period, when the khan had suspected 
.his adherence to the Islam, he held 
fast Ills profession, and was cast once 
more into his noisome dittigeon. On 
my arrival at Kaubul in April, 1841, 

1 opened a correspondence with this 
friend of ni)^ early days, and received 
from him a reply, which, for dcptli 
of feeling, manliness of sentiment, 
and liveliness of wit and f^Dcy, was 
eminently characteristic of the writer’s 
mind. At that time he was living in 
tolerable comfort, being in lugli fa- 
vour with the khan, who ■iiad even 
consented to his leaving the country. 
Ofthis; he assured me, it was his in- 


tention to avail himself shortly; his 
sole object in delating his departure 
for a single day, being to forward the 
views of the British government, by 
acquiring valuable information, and 
extending the influence of our name. 
Hopes, alas! never to he realised. 
On the news of the Kaubul insur- 
rection, and the successes of the Af- 
ghan rebels reaching the khan, Mos- 
lem bigotry at once prevailed over 
every other feeling, and poor Stod- 
dart was a second time consigned to 
a miserable dungeon. 

‘ Let me now turn to Arthur 
CoNOLtY. This officer’s name has 
already become famous througho^^ 
the civilized world, from his most in- 
teresting personal narrative of an 
overland journey to India, via Rus- 
sia, Persia, and Afghanistan. The 
same spirit of enterprise which he 
then exhibited in so favourable a 
light, animated and influenced him 
to the last. The situation of politi- 
cal assistant to his illustrious relative, 
sir W. Macnaghten, opened a fine 
field for his ambition ; w4iich, tem- 
pered as it was by a generous spirit 
of universal benevolence, continually 
prompted him to devise schemes for 
the moral amelioration of Toorkistan, 
into which country he was sent on a 
mission, and whence he, from time to 
time, forwarded to government most 
valuable and interesting information, 
illustrative of the mannei-s, laws, and 
customs of the people, which it is to 
be hoped will ere long be laid before 
the public. He was diligently pur- 
suing his investigation in the country 
of Kokan, w^hen he received a flat- 
tering invitation from the khan of 
Bokhara to visit his capital, to be 
present at a feast. Ignorant of the 
unfavourable turn in our affairs at 
Kaubul, and anxious, of nil things, to 
have a personal interview with colo- 
nel Stoddart, with whom he had been 
long in constant correspondence, he 
accepted an invitation which seemed 
so complimentary to our nation, little 
suspecting the black treachery that 
lurked beneath the surface. No 
sooner had he entered the Bokhara 
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territory than he was seized, and 
thrust into the dismal cell of which 
poor Stoddart was the forlorn occu- 
pant. Well was it for Arthur Co- 
nolly that be had long accustomed 
his. mind to lean for support on the 
never-failing prop of Christian faith 
in .every exigency. Well was it for 
Stoddart, that, in the hour of his 
greatest need, a friend should, in so 
unlooked-for a manner, have been 
raised up to sustain his drooping 
spirit, and animate him afresh for 
the fearful conflict between human 
frailty and Christian duty. That 
tiiese two brethren in adversity were 
a mutual support and comfort to 
* each other in circumstances of ex- 
traordinary suffering, was apparent 
from two letters received at Kau- 
bul in the summer of 1842, by John 
Conolly (then a hostage in the house 
of Niiwab Zeman Khan), from liis 
brotliet Arthur, which the latter had 
prevailed on one of his keepers to 
forward. In the first letter, captain 
Conolly mentioned that Stoddart and 
himself had then been eighty days 
without change of raiment, in the 
heated and deadly atmosphere of a 
small dark den that teemed with ver- 
min. In his second and last letter 
they had been 120 days in a similar 
state. Stoddart, the noble and manly 
Stoddart, was described as wasted to 
a skeleton, his body almost naked, 
and covered with sores, into which 
he was perpetually digging his long 
overgrown nails, for relief against 
the noxious vermin that were lite- 
rally gnawing his raw sides. They 
had both just risen from th€*ir knees, 
before despatching this last epistle, 
having committeil their souls Qod, 
in the full expectation that a KJry 
short time would probably terminate 
their sufferings. Shortly after gene- 
ral Pollock’s arrival at KaubuU 
porta were rife that Conolly had died 
a natural death ; but this is now con- 
tradicted by the recent accoimt re- 
ceived from sir John M‘Neil, by 
which it would appear that a more 
honourable fate was reserved for these 
two Intrepid sops of Britain; even 


that of sealing their testimony to the 
Christian faith, in the very strong*' 
hold of Mohammed, with their own 
blood. Instantly on the khan re- , 
cciving intelligence of the fall of 
Kaubiil once more to the. British,^ 
now come to avenge the slaughter oljj- 
their brethren, he ordered tlie two ' 
captives to prepare for death. Be- 
ing led out lor execution before the 
assembled populace of Bokhara, they 
were ofltbred their lives, on condition 
of embracing the Moslem faith ; and 
upon their nobly refusing to do so, 
and declaring their firm belief in the 
alone salvation of Christ, they were 
immediately beheaded by men with 
scymetars, as they stood. It cer- 
tainly is to be lamented that a petty 
barbarian of central Asia sliould not 
be visited in his den, and made to 
feel for his unprovoked cviielty to- 
wards two sucii worthy British sub- 
jects.’ 

The next matter of interest we have 
to notice is the unusual occurrence 
of the visit of a wealthy Hindu to 
England. It is deemed sinful by the 
native Indians to trust themselves as 
sojourners in the country of infidels ; 
and much beloved and respected as is 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, a ilindii of the 
Brahmin caste, his departure for 
the British shores in 1842 was mat- 
ter of great lamentation as well as 
wonder to his numerous friends and 
depenckints. Dwarkanauth Tagore 
(properly Thakiir) succeeded at 
eighteen to his parents’ large estates 
near Calcutta. His ancestors were 
among the supporters of British in-„ 
terests under lord Clive ; and, glad 
of escaping*^ from the intolerant do- 
mination of the Moslims, his great- 
grandfather relinquished both a part 
of his land and his family residence 
to the English, to enable them to 
erect the present fortress of Fort 
William, on the banks of the Hoogly. 
Lord William Bentinck, when go- 
vernor-general, wished him, in return 
for his important aid in financial 
matters, and for his public spirit in 
inducing many of the Brahmin au- 
thorities to discountenance suttee. 
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to accept the style and title of rajah, 
iKliereiti the government agreed to 
* support him ; but he preferred the 
simple character of a Hindu mer- 
• chant and banker. His wealth hav- 
ing vastly accumulated, and his dis- 
osition being higlily generous and 
cnevolent, he was resolved on re- 
garding a trip to England as a reli- 
gious voyage, undertaken to benefit 
liis fellow-countrymen ; since he cal- 
culated on ascertaining, by a personal 
investigation of the English character 
at home, the sources of those means 
which had contributed to render the 
British people so powerful abroad. 
His reception by queen Victoria and 
lier royal consort, wlio condescend- 
ingly admitted him to the royal table, 
and by the nobility, gentry, and pub- 
lic bodies of the nation, both grati- 
fied the llmdil merchant in thci ex- 
treme, and sent him back to India 
impressed with the most magnificent 
notions \)f the wealth, power, and 
civilization of the English — a great- 
ness which he was complimentary 
enough to say he found arise * from a 
strict ill-born honour and faith, which 
constituted a Briton’s mere word his 
oath and bond.’ [May all our fo- 
reign friends think as well of us as 
Tagore ; and may wc study to pre- 
serve their good opinion by our 
Christian faithful adherence to trea- 
ties !J The Hindu merchant at length 
Ibund himself once more safe on In- 
dian ground, much to the joy, and 
more to the surprise, of his friends, 
who had thought some marked visi- 
tation of the wrath of Brahma Seeva 
for so palpable a deviation from reli- 
gious practices, would haw|prevented 
siicli a consummation ; ano^on reach- 
ing Calcutta, he thus wrote to one 
of his English friends : * I landed 
here on the 4th (January, 1843) in 
good health and spirits, and found 
Calcutta just where 1 had left it, 
notwithstanding a hiirricane^and an 
earthquake. My reception by my 
friends, both native and European, 
has been evpry thing I could desire. 
The former have come aboid me lite- 
J^lly in .crowds ; and though I have 


some reason to suspect that the more 
rigidly orthodox among them would 
regard me as a heretic for the sins I 
had committed against Hinduism 
whilst away, yet even they have been 
most warm in their congratulations, 
most profound in their respect, and 
intensely curious to hear all about 
the wonders I have seen in my tra- 
vels. This speaks volumes in favour 
of a man’s acting up to his own con- 
victions. My safe return has dis- 
pelled the apprehensions of those who 
feared that I, like my predecessor 
and friend Ham Moluin Hoy, would 
fall a victim to my love of enterprise 
and a thirst for knowledge. But ap- 
pearing as I have done in rencwedtfi 
vigour, and with a determination to 
visit Europe again, that I may enjoy 
still further the advantages which 
high civilization and cultivated so- 
ciety confer, I have shaken the pre- 
judices of many, and set an e^yimple 
which will, at all events, be followed 
by not a few of the intelligent and 
less bigoted youth of this country.’ 

In closing our history of Anglo- 
India, we can only express our hope 
that the internal peace of that extra- 
ordinarily-augmented and strength- 
ened colony will now he more re- 
garded than its territorial aggran- 
disement. To consolidate what we 
liave gained, and to make happy the 
naturally discordant Moslem and 
Hindu classes of inhabitants, should 
now be our main endeavour. The 
navigation of the Indus having been 
recently enforced by the strong hand, 
for the general advantage of Indian 
commerce, lord Ellenborough has but 
to establish annual fairs in certain in- 
land towns, whereby marts would 
speedily firise, trade of every descrip- 
tioif be encouraged between our own 
and the neighbouring states, and the 
Indian nations soothed by finding 
that they were assuredly gaining in 
wealth and civilization through Bri- 
tish exertion.s. Thi& would offer to 
the Hihdus the strongest proof that, 
of their two classes of conquerors, 
[ the Christians, the last in order of 
time, were their best friends. And 
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here we must remind our readers of 
what is too often forgotten, — that 
Hindustan had been ruled by its 
native princes, all Hindils, of the 
Brahmist faith, from a period ante- 
cedent to the reign of Alexander the 
Great (t‘)31 u.c.) till its first invasion 
by the Mosliins, in the person of 
iiahmudof Ghuzni, a.d, 998, in the 
time of our Ethelred II. Then was 
the standard of the false prophet of 
the Islam first unfurled in the Pun- 
jaub, lienee styled ‘ the holy land* of 
the oriental Moslirns ; and Mahmud 
went on until, in 1025, all Hindustan 
acknowledged him liege-lord. The 
successors of Mahmud retained not 
-V Jiis conquests ; but a track bad been 
marked out, by which the western 
Mohammedans, whether Turks or 
Tartars, constantly found their w‘ay 
eastward, until the Mongul division 
of the latter established a permanent 
sovereignty in the Indian peninsula, 
KV2G, during the sway of our Henry 
Vni. It was in 1C02 that some 
Christian English merchants first at- 
tempted a settlement in Hindustan, 
when Elizabeth reigned ; but it w'as 
not until the time of George III., 

1 7G5, that the talents of lord Clive 
established the dominion of the Bri- 
tish in India, as supreme over both 
Moslims and Hindus, the conquerors 
and the conquered. The policy pur- 
sued by the Anglo-Indian government 
from the epocha in (question, 1765, 
to the present day, a period of se- 
venty-eight years, has been usually 
influenced by the consideration that 
tlie Hindus are the aboriginal pro- 
prietors of the Indian peninsula, and 
ought therefore to be treated with 
more consideration than their con- 
querors, the Moslims; and* hence 
every Hindu usage and law has iJtecn 
respected, as far as lias been found | 
consistent with a just regard for Mo- 
hammedan prejudices. Hence tl|e 
restoration of the Somnaiith gates. 
The Moslims, pn* the other hand, 
have full justice done them'' in all 
mattei’s of legal arbitration ; being al- 
lowed their own pleaders and judges 
in their own affairs, and their own 


pleaders in litigating with the Hin- 
dus or British. This is due to them^ 
both as peaceful subjects and faithfiT 
soldiers; for among the native troops, 
the Moslims make a conspicuous . 
figure for obedience and bravery. As 
respects the security of the Anglo- 
Indian empire, the ifindQ population/ ^ 
it is allowed on all hands, will al- ' 
ways unite with their Christian con- 
querors against their Mohammedan 
subjugators, should they ever combine 
to recover their lost power ; the Bri- 
tish dominion in the East resting, not 
on a mere prestige^ but on public 
opinion, — the impression on the 
Hindu mind being clearly tliat the 
English dynasty is a true and faithful 
and supporting one, wholly opposed 
in character to the depressing and 
enslaving one of their ancient mas- 
ters, the Moslims. Wc have endea- 
voured to show why no country un- 
der Mohaf|imedan rule can rise very 
high in the scale of nations, « at page 
444. Tlic Moslims themselves in 
our Anglo-Indian army acknowledge 
the faith and truth of their pay- 
masters ; and the certainty of receiv- 
ing an lionourable allowance when 
they retire from the service, induces 
them to fight cheerfully on the 
Christian side, even (as in the Af- 
ghan war) against men of their own 
mith. It is expected that lord El- 
lenborough will put the Indian ar- 
my nearly on the same footing which 
it enjoyed before lord William Ben- 
tinck’s reforms ; and that the disci- 
pline of flogging for certain offences, 
which that governor-general abo- 
lished, will be revived. The moral - 
character ^ the force has sensibly 
sunk, in opinion of both officers 
and men, since the abolition. 

We liave been enabled to touch 
little upon the natural history of 
countries in this work ; but wc can- 
not conclude our records of AngJo- 
India without mention of a remark- 
able tree and a remarkable bird of 
Hindustan. Ancient writers have 
left IIS accounts of a tree of India 
which gi^ws to a marvellous size, 
soiAetiines covering a circumference 
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of five acres, and capable of shelter- | 
dng ten thousand men under its ! 
branches. This is no fable : the tree 
alluded to is the Banian, one of 
which is in itself a grove. It con- 
tinually increases in size, and, con- 
trary to other natural productions, 
seems to be exempt from decay; for 
every branch from the main body 
throws out its own roots, at first in 
small tender fibres, several yards from 
the ground, which continually grow 
thicker, until, by a gradual descent, 
they reach its surfece, where, striking 
in, they increase to a large trunk, 
and become a parent tree, throwing 
out new branches from the top. 
These in time suspend their roots, 
and, receiving nourishment from the 
earth, swell into newr trunks. A 
banian-tree, with many trunks, forms 
the mofit beautiful walks, vistas, and 
cool recesses, that can be imagined. 

* 1 have spent,’ sa)*s Mr. Forbes, 

‘ man^ delightful days, with large 
parties, on rural excursions, under 
one tree, supposed by some persons 
to be that described by Nea rebus, 
the admiral of Alexander the Great. 
High floods have at various times 
swept away a considerable part of 
this extraordinary tree; but what 
still remains is near two thousand 
feet in circumference, measured round 
the principal stem ; the overhanging 
branches, not yet struck down^ cover 
a much larger space ; and under it 
grow a number of custard-apple and 
other fruit trees. The large trunks 
of this single tree amount to three 
hundred and fifty ; and the smaller 
ones exceed three thousand ; each of 
these is constantly |||||ding forth 
branches and hanging ^rots, to form 
other trunks, and become the parents 
of future progeny. This magnificent 
pavilion affords a shelter to all tra- 
vellers, particularly to the religious 
tribes of Hindfis, and is generally 
filled with a variety of birds, snakes, 
and monkeys ; the latter have often 
diverted me with their antic tricks, 
especially, in their parental affection 
for their young offspring, by teaching 
them .to select their food, and to leap 


from bough to bough. On a shoot- 
ing party under this tree, one of my 
friends killed a female monkey, and 
carried it to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the 
tribe ; who, making a great noise, 
advanced to it in a menacing posture. 
On my friend presenting his fowhng- 
piece, they retreated, and appeared 
irresolute ; but one, who, from his 
age and station in the van, seemed 
the head of the troop, stood his 
ground, chattering and menacing in 
a furious manner ; nor could any 
efforts less cruel than firing, drive 
him off. He at length approached 
the tent-door ; w'hen finding his 
threatenings were of no avail, 
began a lamentable moaning, and, by 
ever}' token of grief and supplication, 
seemed to beg the body of tlie de- 
ceased. On this it was given him. 
With tender sorrow he took it up 
in his arms, embraced it with every 
mark of extreme affection, and car- 
ried it oft‘ with a sort of triumph to 
his expecting comrades. The artless 
behaviour of this poor animal wrought 
so powerfully on the sportsmen, thaf 
they resolved never more to level a 
gun at one of the monkey race.’ 
Under this same banian-tree, a great 
chief of the district used frequently 
to encamp on his excursions, in a 
magnificent style, having a saloon, 
dining-room, drawing-room, bed- 
chambers, bath, kitchen, and other 
accommodations, all in separate tents ; 
while his carriages, camels, horses, 
guards, attendants, were all sheltered 
under its wilderness of shade. In- 
decxl, during the march of an army, 
it has been known to give a covering 
to seven tliousand men, without any 
igboriveiiient huddling. 

The beautiful bird to which we 
have alluded is the Baya, which forms 
its nest in a very ingenious manner, 
•by long ^'ass woven together in the 
shape of a bottle, with the neck 
dowmwards, and suspended by the 
oth^ end to the extremity of a 
flexible branch, the more eflectuall}? 
to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, and squirrels 
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(their most deadly enemy), and from 
birds of prey. These nests contain 
several apartments, appropriated to 
different purposes ; in one, the hen 
performs tiie office of incubation ; 
another, consisting of a little thatched 
roof, and covering a perch, without 
a botjtom, is occupied by the male, 
wlio, with his chirping, cheers the 
female during her maternal duties. 
The Ilindiis are very fond of these 
birds, and teach them to fetcii and 
carry ; and at the time when young 
women resort to the public fountains, 
their* lovers instruct the baya to pluck 
the tica, or golden ornament from the 
forehead of their favourite, and bring 
iT*lo their expecting master — a cir- 
cumstance which iiolds a place in 
many an oriental sonnet. 

The governora-general of Anglo- 
India iiave been : 1758, June, to Jan. 
1700, colonel R. Clive; 1760, Jan. 
to July, ’J. L. Holwell ; 1700, July, 
to Nov. 1704, li. Vansittart ; 1704, 
Dec., to May 1765, J. Spencer ; 1705, 
May, to Jan. 1767, lord Clive; 1707, 
Jan., to Dec. 1769, Harrv Verelst; 
*1769, Dec., to April 1772, J. Cartier ; 
1772, April, to Feb. 1785, Warren 
Hastings ; 1785, Feb., to Sept. 1786, 
sir J. Maepherson ; 1780, Sept., to 
Oct. 1793, marquis Cornwallis ; 1793, 
Oct., to March 1798, sir J. Shore ; 
1798, May, to July 1805» marquis 
Wellesley ; 1805, July to Oct,, mar- 
quis Cornwallis ; 1805, Oct., to July 
1807, sir George Barlow ; 1807, J iily, 
to Oct. 1813, earl Minto ; 1813, Oct., 
to Jan. 1823, earl of Moira (created 
marquis of Hastings) ; 1823, Aug., 
to April 1828, lord Amherst ; 1828, 
June, to March 1835, lord William 
Bentinck; 1835, Aug., to Sept. 1841, 
lord Auckland; 1841, Sept., td tlje 
present time, lord Elicnborough. 

Tueicey under Abdul Medjid I. 
Khan. — This prince, bom April 19, 
1823, succeeded his father, Mahmud^ 
IL Khan, July 1, 1889, at the early 
age of sixteen. On ascending . the 
throne (of which he is the thirty-first 
possessor of the race and stock of 
Osman, A1 Thaman, or Othman, 
fottfider of the Osmaplees, or Otto* 


man Turks (see vol. i., 601), and the 
twenty-eighm since the fall of Con-, 
stantinople to his nation), he ex- 
pressed his intention of treading 
closely in his fatiicr’s steps, so as 
accurately to carry out that enlight- 
ened Moslim’s policy and plan of 
assimilating the Turkish people, in 
indifferent matters, to those of other 
European states. In this spirit, his 
military continued the costume of 
Christian soldiers, bells were allowed 
in the mosques and streets, fire-in- 
surances, and so forth, were sanction- 
ed. Mahmud II. had died at the 
moment that Constantinople itselt 
was threatened by a march against if 
of the Egyptians, under the son of 
the rebellious paclia, Mehcmet Ali. 
An appeal was in consequence made 
by the young sultan to his ancient ally. 
Great Britain ; and that govtJrnment 
instantly endeavoured to unite the 
members of the great European alli- 
ance to prevent an invasion, which, it 
was expected, would lead to the actiud 
dismemberment of Turkey. France 
was the only one of the great powers 
that not only felt disinclined to sup- 
port the Osmanlees, but tlireatened 
to make war on such as should attack 
Mehcmet Ali ; but, regardless of a 
great deal of Gallic hectoring, the 
combined British and Austrian Heets, 
in the autumn of 1840, blockaded 
tlie whole coast of Syria, of which 
the paclia had recently deprived the 
Porte, and in two brief months reco- 
vered possession of the country for 
the sultan, even threatening to bom- 
bard Alexandria if the pacha did not 
quietly and for ever give in his sub- 
mission. Amaccount of this cele- 
brated expAntion will be found at 
page 503. The British have since 
become considerable favourites in 
Turkey ; and the consequent resort 
of the English to, and their welcome 
reception at, Constantinople, is gra- 
dually breaking down those barriers 
which have ever kept Christians 
strangers to the good and real society 
of the pla 9 p. A proof has been af- 
forded of the trutn of our assertion 
by a repent proceeding of sir JStrat* 
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ford Canning, the British minister at 
Porte, In giving a grand ball, 
invitations were sent by his excel- 
lency, not only to Osmanlee mini- 
sters and public functionaries, but to 
their children. The fete commenced 
with a child's fancy ball ; and while 
all the little Christians appeared in 
the usual disguisements of Greeks, 
Swiss, Spaniards, and Italians, such 
little Moslims of both sexes as were 
permitted to accept the invitation, 
went in their own varied attire — a 
masque in itself. Tlie ball gave ex- 
traordinary pleasure to the parents of 
the Turkish children who were pre- 
sent ; and there was great talk of the 
Osmanlees returning the compliment, 
and thus bringing on an unrestrained 
intercourse between Christians and 
Moslims throughout the capital. Al- 
though Ae Turkish government liad 
looked with favour on the aiRiirs of 
Servia^at the period of the sultan’s 
accession, even to the point of ac- 
knowledging that ancient Greek pro- 
vince almost free of the Porte, a jea^ 
lousy so great arose, at the opening 
of the year 1 843, of the power and 
views of prince Milosch, that Abdul 
Medjid issued a firman deposing him, 
Jind, in regulating the affairs of the 
country, declared him incapable of 
offering himself a candidate in a new 
election for the sovereignty. The 
emperor Nicolas of Russia, however, 
opposed the latter arrangement ; and 
the Porte was compelled to allow 
prince Milosch a chance with other 
competitors. 

The sovereign of Turkey is so far 
absolute, that there is no political 
body in the empire thi# has power 
to cneck his will ; but he is neverthe- 
less compelled to rule in conformity 
with the religious, civil, and political 
principles of the Koran, and in obe- 
dience to the sunna^ or words of the 
prophet preserved by tradition, to 
tlxe decision of the assembly of ule- 
mas, of which the Mufti is head, 
and to the Kanunn&me (from the 
Greek karmi^ rule of condu^), a code, 
of practices observed from tlie begin- 
ning of the empire. The sultan re* 


gards himself not only as lineal suc- 
cessor of the Arabian kaliphs, but 
goes fiirtlier back to claim a like 
descent from the Persians of the dy- 
nasty of Cyrus the Great. Even 
Nebuchadnezzar is made by some 
means an ancestor ; and to give a co- 
lour to this pretension, the sujtan 
takes the style of ‘ grand seignior,’ a 
translation of the Megasbasikus, or 
‘ great king’ of the Dariuses, and is 
constantly taught by his early instruc- 
tors that he is immortal, and cannot 
die, but will, as all his predecessors 
have done, merely vanish from ‘the 
earth. Hence he is addressed ever 
on state occasions in the same higli- 
flown style as was the destroyer IST 
the kingdom of .Tudah — ‘ O king! 
live for ever !’ (See page 425 of the 
present volume, and vol. i., 64b.) 
The Turkish language is greatly de- 
rived from the ancient Greek, the 
tongue of the nation they snpplant- 
ed : the population of the empire is 
reckoned at 7,000,000 in Europe, 
12,500,000 in Asia, and 3,000,000 in 
Africa; the annual revenue of the 
government at 18,000,000/, sterling ; 
the standing army at 70,000 ; the 
navy 24 ships of the line, 30 frigates, 
and 120 war-vessels of an inferior 
order. 

As respects the Moslem faith, the 
Turks, being strict Siinis, regard with 
ji hatred more inveterate than that 
they display towards Christians, their 
brethren of Persia, of the Shiah form. 
Regarding all Shiites as lost lieretics, 
and enemies of the Islam (see vol, i., 
362), tlicy hold them excommunicate, 
and by no means pray in their mosques 
for their conversion. Each party, in 
truth, anathematizes the other from 
tl\^ veiy pulpit. The Suni followers of 
the prophet are tliemselvcs split into 
four sects, all, however, ‘orthodox;’ 
but the Shiites are divided into many 
more, the chief of which are the 
Imaumians, the Rhattabians, and the 
Zeyds. The Imaumians contend that 
the fim point of religious observance 
is to distinguish who is the true itn&m, 
or head of the Mohammedan church, 
— the people living no will in the 
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cessive fatigue. The Chinese sen- 
tence commemorative of this sacri- 
fice, characterizes the work itself 
as ‘ the annihilation of one gene- 
ration for the preservation of a thou- 
sand ’ — meaning that millions of 
(Chinese had been subsequently 
protected by its bulwarks from 
those terrible invasions of Tartars, 
against which it was raised. But the 
Chinese builders must liave been put 
to far harder labour than the Egyp- 
tians, if the quantity of matter raised 
and put together be admitted as a 
criterion ; for, according to good au- 
thority, the materials of all the dwell- 
ing- houses in Great Britain, allowing 
tHem to average on the whole 2000 
cubic feet of masonry, would be 
barely equivalent to the contents of 
the Chinese wall — which is sufficient, 
in the mass of materials, to surround 
the circumference of the earth on 
two or its great circles, with two 
walls, each six feet high and two 
feet thick! The dynasty of IlSn 
(vol. i., 165) supplanted that of Tsin, 
202 B. c., and filled one of the most 
important periods of Chinese liistory. 
In its time began the most terrible 
Tartar incursions ; and towards the 
close of it, 221 a. n. (vol. i., 286), 
China was divided into three states, 
called collectively the San-kou-e. 
The Honan union of the three fol- 
lowed, and passed a Salique law (vol. 
i., 286), in consequence of the dis- 
tractions which had arisen from wo- 
men and eunuchs interfering in af- 
fairs of state during the San-kou-e ; 
and the same has been observed in 
China, to the exclusion of queens- 
regnant, to this day. In 416 the 
Hon&n dynasty became extinct.; and 
China being divided into two king- 
doms, Nanking was made the capital 
of the southern, and Honan of the 
northern one. For two centuries 
after, five successive families rapidly 
followed each other, in a contention 
for the supreme pbwer i and the salu- 
tery rule of hereditary succession be- 
ing constantly violalted by the strong- 
est, the whole history ot the interval 
is a mere record of bat^tles and crimes. 
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At last the north and south of (m^ 
dern) China were united, pernaps" * 
actiidly for the first time, into an 
integral empire, with Honkn for a . 
capital, by Kao-tsou, first of the 
Tang dynasty, whose original name 
was Ly-yuen, as at vol. i., 355.^ ^ 
The Tang dynasty was overthrown * 
by a rebellious chieftain, 897, and 
the whole country revolutionized, as- 
pirants to the throne arising in every 
direction ; and this state of anarchy 
continued until 960, when Tai-tson, 
a Manchu Tartar, established the 
Soong Sung, or Song dynasty (vol. i., 
439). The art of printing having 
been just invented, full 500 years 
prior to its introduction into Europe, 
the Song period of rule became a 
highly literary one ; so mucli so, that 
military tactics were neglected, and 
the Tongusan Tartars got (Possession 
of a part of northern China, and 
threatened the whole countxy. At 
length the Mongols, wdio had already 
conquered India, were called to their 
aid by the Chinese ; and that war- 
like people, after driving out the in- 
vaders, seized the country for them- 
selves, Kublai Khan being* their lead- 
er (vol. i., 593), 1279. Notwith- 
standing the great qualities of Kub- 
lai, his successors of the Yuen race, 
as they are styled, througli their rapid 
degeneracy, were driven out in 1367, 
by Tai-tsou (vol. i., 639), a Chi- 
nese of mean extraction, who, how- 
ever, thus founded the native dynasty 
of Ming, which kept the throne until 
1643. In that year the Manchu 
Tartars again overran the country, 
and succeeded in deposing Tsang- 
cliing, of the Ming house, and in 
elevating their leader, Shun-chi, to 
the throne ( vol. ii., 221 ). Tliis 
new dynasty took the name of Ta- 
tsing, and is still the reigning one in 
China, with Peking for its capital. 

The pQpulation of the Chinese em- 
pire, according to a recent census 
by imperial order, was 361,000,000 ; 
which, supposing the country to have 
an area 1,200,000 sq^uare miles, as 
also stated, gives 300 inhabitant to 
a sqdare mile, being mow than* either 
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JSngland or Holland, over-populated 
as they both are, can boast. 

Ireland under Queen Victoria. 
— The repeal agitation, having for 
its object to separate the Irish from 
tlie Bntish parliament once more, 
gradually subsided, as the Irish party 
in the commons declined in influence 
at the opening of the present reign. 
But the old agrarian disturbances 
continued in portions of the Emerald 
Isle ; aiidin 1842 they rendered Tippe- 
rary more savage and barbarous than 
the slave districts of Africa. ‘Mr. 
IJall,’ states a witness on a recent 
trial, ‘ was shot on a Wednesday ; and 
on tlie Sunday before that, 1 went to 
Mr. Kent’s house, to get my wages. 

I saw Mr. Kent in the house cleaning 
a pistol, and 1 said. Is that the work 
you're at, sir ? Y es, said he, I’m pre- 
paring this for Paddy Hall ; 1 think 
it will do his job. Kent and 1 had , 
some conversation about the business, : 
and I agreed to lie in wait for Hall 
that day. I asked him where be 
would wish to have him shot? and 
he replied, At the head of the New 
Road, as he did not wish him to be 
shot near *the house, /or fear of fright^ 
ening Mm. Kent. The same witness 
(hear it Father Matthew) said he was 
a t ee to taller y and observed, ‘ that he 
thought it nearly as great a crime to 
break his pledge, as to murder a man.’ 
The offence for which Mr. Hall’s 
life was taken in this merciless 
manner was this — that he required 
his tenants to pledge themselves, in 
writing, not to cut turf or burn lime 
on his property for sale, though they 
had full liberty to do both for Iheir 
own actual use. A special commission 
was very judiciously appointed to try 
a select number of Tipperaip^ cases ; 
and that course at once, from the 
certainty of the sentences being car- 
ried into execution, put a stop to 
the wholesale system of murder. 
The dreadful picture drawn by chief- 
justice Doherty, in his charge to the 
jury, was fully borne out by the sub- 
sequent ‘trials. ‘ In thalP^district of 
the county to which I have greeted 
your ‘attention,’ said he, *-<!nere is 


hardly a crime of violence and blood- 
shed that is not perpetrated almost 
with impunity. No man can choose his 
own tenants, no man can select his own 
servants, except at the risk of his own 
life, and the lives of those whom he 
may emplw as such servants and 
tenants. The population of the 
northern part of the country seems 
to combine in one universal system 
for the purpose of supporting every 
species of outrage and intimidation ; 
and through those districts, in a word, 
assassination stalks in open day,, and 
the murderer hardly seeks for con- 
cealment, disguise, or darkness, in 
the perpetration of his deeds of guilt-, ' 
— boldly outraging all laws, without 
any fear as to the consequences. 
Gentlemen, the finest portion of the 
county is all over polluted with 
blood ! Neither sex nor age aflbrds 
any protection ; and there ig a spirit 
of abandonment to crime evinced by 
the perpetrators, which the most 
barbarous of the heathen nations 
have ever failed to exhibit.’ Tlie 
repeal clamour having again com-> 
menced in the spring of 1843, lord 
Jocelyn (whose notes on China we 
have referred to at page 51 B), in his 
seat in parliament, drew from sir 
Robert Peel, the premier, a spirited 
declaration, which we trust will si- 
lence a party ever resolute on tracing 
the acknowledged miseries of Ireland 
to any thing but tlie right source. 
His lordship said he wished to ask 
the right honourable baronet whether 
the government was aware of the fear- 
ful excitement that had prevailed for 
some weeks past in Ireland on the 
subject of the repeal of the union ; 
whether they had determined to take 
any steps for the suppression of the 
agitation ; and (if the. right honour- 
able gentleman had no objection to 
make a statement on the subject) 
whether they were or were not de- 
termined to maintain at all risks and 
hazards the legislative union now 
existing betweeltthe two countries? 

‘ I rejoice, sir,’ returned sir Robert, 
‘ that my noble friend has given me 
an opportunily of making, on the 
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part of her majesty’s government, 
a public declaration on this most 
important subject ; and I think it 
necessary, in the first place, to remind 
the house of what have been the 
publicly recorded opinions and en- 
gagements of the crown, and of both 
houses of parliament, on this ques- 
tion of tne legislative union. In 
1834 the soverc'ign of this country, 
addressing parliament, made use of 
the following expressions: — I have 
learned witli feelings of deep regret 
and just indignation the continuance 
of attempts to excite the people of 
Ireland to demand a repeal of the 
“•legislative union. This bond of our 
national strength and safety I have 
already declared it my fixed and un- 
alterable resolution, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, to maintain 
inviolate by all the means in my 
power. .In support of this determi- 
nation I cannot doubt the zealous 
and effectual co-operation of my par- 
liament and my people. These were 
the words of the sovereign of this 
-country in 1834. They were re- 
sponded to bv the parliament, — by 
both houses of parliament presenting 
an address to the crown imbodying 
the same sentiments and the same 
engagements, approaching the crown, 
and recording their fixed determina- 
tion to maintain unimpaired and un- 
disturbed the legislative union be- 
tween Great firitain and Ireland, 
which, they said, we consider to 
be essential to the strength and 
stability of the empire, to the con- 
tinuance of the connexion between 
the two countries, and to the peace 
and security and happiness of all 
classes of your majesty’s subjv?cts‘. 
Sir (said the right honourable ba^ 
ronet amid reiterated cheers) I am, 
on the part of her majesty, em- 
powered to repeat the sentiments 
enunciated by king William ; and I 
have not a doubt bnfthat the present 
houses of parliament arc fully pre- 
pared to fulfil the solemn engagement 
into which their predecessors entered. 
Sir, I have to state, for the informa- 
tion of my noble friefid and of the 


house, that her majesty’s government^ 
both in England and in Ireland, are 
fully alive to the evils arising from 
this agitation ; and I can assure him 
that there is no influence, no power, 
no authority which the law gives to 
the government, which shall not be 
used to maintain that union, the re- 
peal of whicli would not only be the 
repeal of an act of parliament, but a 
dismemberment of this great empire. 
Of this I am confident, that the exe- 
cutive government loses notliing in 
moral and legal strength by confiding 
as long as possible in the ordinary 
pow'ors which the law and the consti- 
tution give them. I am unvrilling, 
without urgent necessity, to dispa- 
rage the ordinary law by a'^king for 
increased enactments ; but 1 do not 
hesitate to say, that if necessity should 
arise, her majesty’s government will 
at once apply to parliament for those 
additional and effectual powers, ’whicli 
will enable them to avert the mighty 
evils which must accrue, not only to 
England but to Ireland, from any at- 
tempt to dissolve the existing union. 
1 here subscribe to and repeat the 
declarations made in this jHace on a 
former occasion by lord Altliorp, — 
that, deprecating all w’^ar, and espe- 
cially deprecating civil war, there is 
nevertheless no alternative whicli I 
should not consider preferable to the 
dismemberment of this great empire, 
fliit I hope, sir, that our forbearance 
will not be misconstrued : I trust we 
shall only obtain additional strength 
by deferring our call for new powers 
until more urgent necessity shall 
arise ; and meanwhile I hope I have 
given proof that we shall not fail to 
ask for those powers, if it shall be 
found necessary to demand them in 
order to fulfil the desire expressed 
by parliament in the year 1834. Sir, 
1 have only furtlicr to thank the no- 
ble lord for the opportunity he has 
afforded me of making this public 
declaration on the part of her majes- 
ty’s advisers.’ 

• Again tSi us repeat our liopc that 
the grciat landowners of Ireland will 
reside & due portion of the year on 
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their estates, and thus become so following is the number of emigrants 
* Tiiany centres of civilization and com- who Icfuho United Kingdom in"l842 : 
fort to their starving peasantry— starv- —From England, 74,C8y ; from Scot- 
ing, and consequently rebellious, be- land, 13, 108 ; from Ireland, 40,o63— 
cause of the grinding system of ‘ mid- tuUil 128,344. The parts of the 
die men,’ who have no interest hut to w’^orld to which they went were — 
get the utmost possible amount of United States, 03,852 ; Texas, Ceii- 
labour out of the working population tral America, and Buenos Ayres, 303; 
for the least possible amount of pay. Canada, 41,375 ; New Br\inswick, 
This is a leading, not a driving age : Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s 
let then all true Irishmen, who draw island, 12,748; West Indies, 813; 
large incomes from their suflering Cape of Good Hope, 587 ; Western 
country to spend them among stran- Africa, Mauritius, and Falkland isles, 
gers, be led, as they must not be 72; Sydney, 1450; Port Philip, 80 1 ; 
driven, to see the true cause of Ire- Van Diemen’s Land, 2448 ; Soutli 
land’s distresses, and sorrows, and, Australia, 145; West Australia, 503 ; 
without delay, to relieve tlicni. Con- New Zealand, 3004 — total 128,344.- 
siderablc emigration lias taken place Foiir-lifths of the Irish emigrants 
within the last few years of Irish fa- went to the British North AuKu icau 
milics, without relieving tlie pressure; colonies; the Scots went mostly to 
Jind were half the population to de- Canada and Nova Scotia ; and livc- 
• part, matters, under the middle men sevenths of the Englisli went to the 
system, would be still the same. The United States. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY OF THE CHURCH. — COM- 
MENCING 180K 

Tins possibly most eventful cen- ; close of the preceding century, the , 
tury of the Cnurch Catholic, since j parties in tlie estaWishment (alas! 
her first protection by the Roman j that there are parties) were no longer 
emperors, opened with the scene of ‘ recognised as orthodox and latitu- 
thc Romish branch lying prostrate — i dinarian, but as maintainers and re- 
iiot even sitting — in sackcloth and : pudiatorsofthc apostolical succession, 
ashes. The pope, first a puppet, | The former, or high-church portion, 
then became a prisoner in the hands J contended for the sanctity and gifts 
of the French ruler ; and proud Rome, j of the priestly office, as conferred in 
undistinguished from the other states 1 the rite of orefination ; and advocated 
<»t Italy, was levelled down into a j an unflinching obedience to the man- 
province of the Gallic republic. So, | dates of the Church. Tlic latter, or 
on the other hand, had Gaul once i low-church portion (now fully leagued 
and long figured as a province of the I with disssenters of every deiiomina- 
■ Roman commonwealth. The church j tion, but especially with the calvi- 
of France herself was extinct ; and I Ifcstic rncthodists), denied the power 
the fiat of the arbiter of European ' of>,^al)solution, and other spiritual 
affairs at lengtli went forth, and do- ‘ gi^fs of the sacerdotal office ; and an 
clared the pontifical power at an end j especial cavilling began among them 
for ever. | regarding the authority of ‘ the com- 

In England, the aspect of cede- j rnon-prayor book.’ The binding na.- 
siastical matters was sufficiently rc- tnre of the rubrical directions therein 
markable ; and that dismemberment contained, came to be questioned ; 
which external violence had yet failed and nothing being Acknowledged as 
of effecting, internal division was ra- the voice of the Church, which was 
pidly producing. By the qiwk ppe- , not to be found literally and dis- 
ration of tlic principles wmch had tinctly expressed .and directed in the 
developed themselves toward^^ic Scriptures, a 2Juinglian system of 
^ ’ 3 b 
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occlesi^istiool rule was attempted to 
be set up. The high-churcti parti- 
sans (in holy orders) were at the 
same time denounced by their oppo- 
nents as wholly secular, lovers of 
pomp, and seekers after preferment ; 
and, to make the distinction in the 
oiittv'ard observances and habits of 
the two sections more palpable, the 
low-church portion (also in holy or- 
ders) professed their adherence to 
the principles of a more austere and 
holy life, and, to convince the world 
of the fact, designatc?d themselves, 
somewhat presumptuously, ^ evange- 
lical (or gospel) preachci’s.’ 7'he 
•inethodists, the cliief allies of the lat- 
ter, now combined with them to make 
a fierce attack upon the common and 
innocent amusements of lay-life. To 
dance, to cultivate any other music 
than psalmody, to play at cards, 
draughts, chess, or any other game of 
chance, liowever moderately and for 
mere recreation practised, were but 
so many snares and devices of Satan 
to enslave souls ; the ‘ foolishness of 
preaching’ was, at the same time, both 
in churcli and conventicle, set far 
above the liturgy of prayer ; and that 
‘ praying is the end and design of 
preaching* was shown to be a fallacy, 
by the hurried and irreverent man- 
ner in which divine service was com- 
monly read in the churches of evan- 
gelical preachers, in order that the 
utmost time might be gained for the 
oratorical display of the pulpit. From 
the pulpit in such churches emanated 
all that was opposed to that religious 
reserve inculcated of old by the 
Church, as imperatively necessa^ 
to protect things holy from descerff 
tion ; all was irreverence, r<y;kle^s- 
ness, carelessness, in the mode .of 
handling divine subjects, — and were 
the hearer ever so impenitent, were 
he even a scoffer in heart while hear- 
ing (for pastors had long ceased to 
inquire into or care about the con- 
sciences of theif flock — that would 
be too like tlie ol^ auricular confes- 
sion — mere popery), still was the 
^ood seed tlirown with unsparing 
liberuHty on ev/;n that stony soil, 


only to be speedily scorched up by 
the sun of worldliness. ^ 

So serious a charge of outraging 
the ancient decency of public wor- 
ship to serve fanatical purposes, or 
at least to carry out designs' not au- 
thorized by tlie Church, does not ap- 
ply to every divine of our church 
who thought fit to swell the ‘ evan- 
gelical’ ranks- There were many 
sincere men, who, lamenting the apa- 
thy evinced by a large majority of 
their brethren of the bigh-cliiirch 
party (an apathy much induced by 
the false zeal of their opponents), 
cared not by what means new blood 
were instilled into the languid veins 
of the Establishment, so that it wme 
instilled. The apathy here alluded 
to was exhibited in the gradual re- 
laxation by the orthodox section of, 
that wholesome system of tliscipliiuj 
which the English divines of the 
seventeenth century had introduced 
from the old church, and had admir- 
ably kept alive by their own splen- 
did example. Fasting at the ap- 
pointed times had wholly fallen into 
desuetude ; Lent had become sis se- 
cular a period as any other of the 
year ; the blessed Eucharist was ad- 
ministered rarely, and, what w?is 
worse, had come to be regarded as a 
mere commemorative ceremony ; Bap- 
tism had, in like manner, settled down 
into a mere symbol of the faith ; the 
Communion of Saints w^as utterly 
disbelieved, and those who had culti- 
vated mystical devotion, and had ex- 
perienced the ineffable consolations 
arising from ‘ (?od*s visit to the soul’ 
even while shrouded in the body, 
from a-Kempis to bishop Horne 
downwards, were regarded as poor 
mistaken ‘ religionists* — since ‘ that 
God had ever visited his saints on 
earth’ was denied; the Church Ca- 
techism, from a silly fear of the ridi- 
cule of ^ssenters, who set themselves 
violently against the pure doctrines 
of the Church Catholic therein main- 
tained, was either wholly disused, or 
the parochial children were taught it 
onlv in their schools, not in the con- 
gre^ion of God’s house ; selftdenial, 
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as a daily and liourly exercise, was 
aside as vanity, or as a needless 
display of puritanic^ austerity ; reli- 
gion sat easy upon every one ; while 
in the congregation, the clerical high- 
churchimin at length imitated the 
evangelical ’by hurrying through the i 
liturgy, not certainly to preach the I 
Icngtliened and often pharisaical as | 
well as empty discourse of the otlicr j 
party, but a sermon, moral and de- | 
clamatory, dry and sententious, any ; 
thing but Christian; and when in 
private society, the same orthodox 
person would too often mingle at 
the card-table, in the dance, even 
among the spectators of the theatre 
— however to his own heart in pu- 
rity and without guile, yet to the 
manifest offence and scandal of the 
, weaker brethren, contrary to the 
apostolical injunction. 

In bold contrast to this apathy and 
indiscretion stood forth the zealous 
and puritanical bearing of the evan- 
gelical clergy ; and if lay church- 
men were staggered at the want of 
unction of the one party, and fright- 
ened at the fanaticism and rousing 
denunciations of eternal wrath ema- 
nating from the other, they too often 
sought rest by secession, and rcgls- 
t(!red themselves amid sectarians. 
Among tho.se who first hailed the 
mingling of churchmen with dis- 
senters as a thing of good, was Dr. 
Stonliousc, of Bath, in himself a 
most estimable man. He was the 
adviser of the afterwards celebrated 
Mrs. Hannali More, who, with her 
^friend, the amiable Mr, Wilbcrforce, 
adopted similar sentiments. Through 
Mrs. More, bishop Porteus caught 
the flame. The good bishop Jebb 
had nearly fallen into the same laxity 
of sentiment; but though he kept 
the friendship of all the parties named, 
he eontrivea to maintain opinions 
Aivoii Table to orthodoxy. The latter 
prelate, with bis usual penetration, 
saw, that if the church of England, 
in the crisis he saw awaiting her, 
amalgamated with any othef'lTody of 
Christians, it must be with one^l- 
ready ifi catliolicity ; and thoti^ he 


perceived an union with the Ro- 
manists to be impossible under exist- 
‘ng circumstances, he made it his study 
to conciliate by every method his 
* catholic’ brethren in Ireland, and 
lived among them, until his last- ill- 
ness, in bonds of the strictest amity. 
He preferred this course to a juhe- 
tion with any schismatics whatever. 
One of the grievous evils resulting 
rom the anti-pale league was the in- 
discriminate resort of churchman and 
sectary to church and conventicle. 
Mr. Rowland Hill (pagc350)nuist*be 
considered the inventor of this singu- 
lar method of producing Christian 
good-fellowship; and he became 
thus the enlister of an army, whose 
members were indeed soldiers, but 
belonged to no distinctive regiments. 
The claim on their affections of both 
the ancient aisled resort of their fa- 
thers, and the modern mecting«house, 
w'as nearly equal ; and, to square the 
matter, it came to be a practice (and 
wdiich still extensively obtains) to 
join alternately on the sabbath-day 
in the service of either. One would 
suppose that the little estimation in 
which such half-dealing is necessarily 
and notoriously held both by church 
and conventicle ministers, w^ould de- 
ter reflecting persons from so playing 
Naaman in Christian days. lie who 
will desire to seem alixe the friend 
of two contending generals, must sit 
down content wdth being regarded 
as the enemy of both ; and it will be 
little consolation to him to recollect 
that he is a soldier without a leader. 
Even the otherwise well-ordered Mrs. 
I^orewent to communicate in a con- 
venticle ; such practice being regard- 
ed^y her clique as the most distin- 
guished proof of Christian charity. 
Out of the same W7int of discrimina- 
tion arose a morbid philanthropy, 
which, while it hurried on the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, at the risk of 
the fortunes and evpn lives of the 
West India planters, legislated with 
the samcy.rdour in behalf of chimney- 
sweep emancipation, in defiance of 
the wishes of the sooty tribe them- 
selves, and laboured* to abolish that 
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necessary discipline in the British 
army, — flogging for moral offences. 
Nay, it was even seriously projected 
to commence a crusade with the Mos- 
lem nations once more, simply with a 
view to enforce a greater respect for 
the women of the harems, and a re- 
moval of the restraints imposed by 
the Islam. Oriental concubinage was 
of course to be suppressed. It is 
astonishing how feeling the English 
people had become on a sudden for 
the sorrows and deficiencies of other 
nations — how utterly regardless of 
the real and all-craving wants of their 
own. The severities practised to- 
wards tlie factory children in our 
manufacturing districts, — the actual 
cruelties exercised on women and 
children in tlie English mines, by the 
imposition on them of labours wholly 
beyond their physical powers, — and 
the positive slavery of the maiitua- 
makers’ apprentices in London itself, 
— compelled as the last-named class 
arc to work fifteen hours a da3% some- 
times even to omit going to rest for 
three nights together, and, in order 
to keep sleep at bay, made to stand 
while they work — the sabbath-day 
itself (’especially in times of fashion- 
able demand, whether for court- 
dresses, or for masquerade or mourn- 
ing appareQ affording them no re- 
lease from toil — all home burdens, 
heavier and more intolerable far than 
the foreign ones of the colonial negro 
and the Turkish concubine, were cn- 
cntirely passed over ; while whole dis- 
tricts of the British islands were (and 
alas! still are) without spiritual or 
even moral teachers of any descrip- 
tion — left to worse than Chinese 
heathenism — a mass of English b<^rn 
people living in England, without 
one ray of Christian light, and with- 
out one spark of moral virtue. And 
thousands sterling annually being 
collected and sent abroad all this 
time, to convert at least wom^-ad- 
vanced nations, 'such for instance as 
the Hindus, to that faith vhich we 
cared not whether some of our own 
fellow-countrymen had ever heard of. 

Biblc-societie^ wcy:e next establish- 


ed by the anti-pale longuers, in order 
to disseminate the Holy Scriptures * 
the utmost possible extent, as if on 
the principle, that to give a man a 
Bible was to bestow on him a reli- 
gion ; and a quarrel hence arose 
between the church conservative 
and destructive parties, which, for*" 
the fii'st time, authoritatively marked 
the distinction to the general ])iiblic 
between higli and low church tenets. 
While the conservative class con- 
tended for the junction of the esta- 
blished book of coiumon-praj^er with 
the Bible, their opponents vioh'nfl^^ 
declared for the * Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible.’ Convinced of the 
injury wdiich must result to the 
church of England by the adoption 
of such a course as the latter. Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, Mr. Prebendary Nor- 
ris, and othei*s, boldly qinblislu'ci 
against it, and were in consequence 
assailed with all the virulence and 
contumely they must have’ antici- 
pated. The Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the secular 
bulwark of the church, hereupon put 
its citadel in a state of defence ; and 
it soon liad to conflict w;ith that at- 
tempt to level all creeds, ‘ the Lan- 
caster system’ of education, which, 
taking Pope’s dcisticul prayer for its 
motto — 


Father of all, in evVy age. 

Id er'ry dime ador'd — 

Jly aaiiit, l>y savage, or by sage — 
Jehovah— ./oec— or Lord ! 


pu»*posed the bringing up of children 
with no other religion than that of 
nature. To meet the evil ‘ the na- 
tional system’ was adopted ; or, in 
other words, day-schools were esta- 
blished in every parish where prac- 
ticable, for instructing youth of both 
sexes in the principles of Christianity 
as taught by the Church Catholic. 
This latter was carried into effect on 
the plaii of the rev. Dr. Bell, origi- 
nally begun by that gentleman at 
Madras. The system was soon gene- 
rally adopted, tiic parliament second- 
ed tlic-S^ciety’s efforts, and there arc 
no^w few parishes in Pingland which 
havbknot their national. school. 
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But if the church of England was 
'^hus harassed, she had long enjoyed 
the protection of a state ministry, 
which professed to uphold her, and 
wiiich did certainly, in the main, sup- 
port her cause, and further her 
views, and.guard her privileges. King 
George III., during his long rule, had 
trusted to tory counsellors, being con- 
vinced of the necessity of upholding 
ancient institutions, and considering 
it his first duty to maintain the rights 
of that branch of the Church Ca- 
tholic of which he w^as tlu? earthly 
head. His successor, George IV., 
pursued a like line of policy ; but 
when William IV. had succeeded, 
the face of ecclesiastical affairs was 
changed. Tiiat well-intentioned mo- 
narch began with his brother’s tory 
^administration : but he had been 
‘ from hi» early youth attached to 
the whigs ; and when his conservative 
^idvisers lost the favour of the multi- 
tude fiy firmly, and perhaps injudi- 
ciou'xly, declaring against any reform 
in the rejiresentation of the country, 
a libel al cabinet was at once fornica, 
wbicb, during a subsequent sway of 
ten years,, shook all the venerable 
fabrics of antiquity in the kingdom 
to their foundations. The church 
was one of the earliest, as she was the 
object of spoliation ; and, — un- 
protected as she had now become — 
lier pale gone — her natural defenders, 
some spiritless in her behalfi others 
sunk deep into Arian notions, and a 
large portion actually in league with 
euemies, whose day and niglit e;cer- 
tions >vere to undermine and lower 
her to the dust, — she was on the 
point of sinking, when aid of no 
slight or ordinary description arrived 
to avert the catastrophe. 

And this was the forlorn state of 
the Anglo-Catholic church, w'hen 
such timely assistance was proffered. 
To attempts to force the universities 
(founded as their respective societies 
exclusively were for the benefit of 
church members) to receive and in- 
struct persons of all creods^nd to, 
compel tlie clergy to resign their 

superuitendenceof the natioiU|^^du- 


cation system to lay hands, or to 
those of scliismatical preachers, had 
succeeded the * voluntary’ system. 
This was a scheme set on foot in 
1830 by the dissenters, and responded 
to by a large body of professing 
churchmen, to make the support of 
the church an optional thing. Even 
legislative enactments were tried to 
he obtained, to excuse every one who 
chose to style himself baptist, metho- 
dist, independent, or quakcr, from 
contributing to the maintenance of 
the edifice of the church of his 
parish ; and a manifest tempta{ion 
was thus offered to the careless mem- 
bers of the establishment to quit her 
pale. In numerous districts in and 
around the metropolis, it became 
consequently difficult for the clergy 
to obtain ringers for their belfries, 
coals for their vestry-grates, or even 
servants to dust and open the church 
pews, sacred 

edifices go down, and or- 

ganists’ sakfles wx»rc wholly stopped. 
These, although minor grievances, 
were the natural precursors of more 
serious doings ; and it was only when 
it was discovered that measures were 
taking in high quarters to meddle with 
doctrines^ that a small band of de- 
termined champions appeared, armed 
to the teeth, and ready to go to 
martyrdom for the church’s rescue. 

During the first three ycare of 
lord Grey’s administration, there had 
either been passed, or were known 
to be in contemplation, some legis- 
lative measures highly oppressive to 
the establishment. To tiiese were 
added the persecutions and privations 
of the parochial clergy in Ireland, 
djmsequent on the refusal to pay 
titlies ; the incTcasing power of pro- 
testant dissent in England, through 
the lenity and laxity of church 
rulers; and the disposition mani- 
fested by both lax laymen and laxer 
clergymen to cal) for important al- 
teratipns in the autliorized common- 
prayer l)ook. Of this last fact, a 
letter published by the Hon. Rev. 
Arthur Perceval, in the Irish Eccle- 
siastical Gazetje, furnishes conclu- 
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sive evidence. Under the influence 
of these feelings, and no prelate of 
the church appearing as her cliani- 
pion, Mr. Perceval himself, and seve- 
ral other divines, met, in the summer 
of 1833, at the house of the late 
Rev. Hugh James Rose, tlien do- 
mestic chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and, after calmly dis- 
cussing the state and iirospects of the 
church, they came to the agreement, 
that the only way of counteracting 
the danger by which she seemed 
menaced, was to rccal the minds of 
churchmen to the distinctive princi- 
ples of the liturgy, canons, and arti- 
cles — from which they considered 
there had been a very general depar- 
ture. They united in regarding tliese 
distinctive principles as marking out 
the pure doctrine of tiic church of 
England, free alike from all modern 
innovations, popish and protestant ; 
and identifying such with 

the primitive faith ofi|B 
Church, they determinea diligently 
to recommend and teach it. They 
believed that, by so doing, they were 
only discharging (with the «eal ne- 
cessary in difficult times) an obliga- 
tion imposed on them by their ordi- 
nation vows. Among those who thus 
resolved to begin a task scarcely less 
Herculean for the church of England 
than that which the Reformation 
itself undertook, and which has 
scarcely in three centuries been per- 
fected, were some divines, known in 
the university of Oxford for their 
deep theological researches, and their 
thoroiigli acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples and history of the Cliurch 
Catholic from its foundation. They 
were acknowledged to be men corr- 
pletcly read in tlie Fathers, and con- 
versant with every minute change 
which had taken place in church 
government, ceremonies, &c., during 
the long period of the Church’s exist*- 
ence — eighteen centuries. As such, 

, their knowledge concerning the work 
to he undertaken was exactly co- 
incident with their zealous anility to 
undertake it. These are the men 
who« from one of the most diligent 


of them being the estimable Dr. 
Pusey, canon of Christ-church (hinrv«t 
self the son of a nobleman, see page 
333, celebrated for his sound church 
principles, and for liis most benevo- 
lent and munificent disposition), have 
been nicknamed PusKYri:Es by the 
anti-palc leaguers ; and ‘ Puseyism,’ 
having thus become a polemical 
term, implying ‘l/ie Cause of the 
Church^ it has been as fiercely de- 
nounced as every thing tending to 
uphold the branch establislied in this 
country is usually denounced by its 
enemies. And here it should be 
borne in mind that the sin of calling 
the doctrines of the cliurch of ("hrist 
by men’s names, rests not witli those 
who hold the doctrines, but with those 
who go out of the way to assign 
them carnal designations. 

Upon their original rosolution, 
meanwhile, the catholicity-party act- 
ed ; and, in carrying it out, they liave 
certainly met with extraoi’dinary 
success* One of their most powerful 
engines was a periodical publication, 
commenced 1833, entitled ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’ to wliicli Dr, Pusey, 
Mr, Newman, Mr, Keble^ and Mr, 
Williams were the leading contribu- 
tons ; and no unprejudiced theolo- 
gian, no one well read in divinity, 
can say that these documents are not 
perfectly in accordance with the h(?st 
principles of tlie Reformation. Tliey 
certainly attempt to bring up the 
church of England to that high 
standard she had at length reached 
in the seventeenth century ; they 
contend that the authority of the 
Church and of tradition must be 
taken alon^ mth the Scriptures ; they 
propose the close study of the Fatliers, 
especially of the apostolifial portion 
of them, whose mention of estal)lished 
ecclesiastical customs may be taken 
as commands, — inasmuch as they 
themselves must liavo obeyed the 
customs ds commands, and have been 
actually contemporaries, or nearly 
such, with the commanders — that is, 
the Any wish expressed in 

‘these Tracts to unite with the llo- 
as Christians^ not as a cluircjl), 
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is a most holy one, and ought to be 
,that of us all. We manifestly aban- 
doned tlieir churcli, in order to purify 
a house by the proper standard for 
ourselves : and having so done, we 
would now invite them to come and 
compare it with their own, that they 
might haply sec tlie rust and defile- 
ment the latter had in a period of 
ages accumulated, and, by removing 
it, become like ourselves. Thus, and 
thus alone, can the direct catholicity 
and unity of Christ’s Church be 
restored. It was this view of the 
matter which induced the authors of 
the IVacts to publish Mr. Fronde’s 
‘ Rcmiains’ (see Fronde), But this 
pious aspiration after church-unity 
has been maliciously interpreted by 
the enemies of the Oxford divines 
into a desire to restore the authority 
of the f)(>po in England ; and every 
proposaf to bring back into use valu- 
able primitive practices, which had 
Vither.been accidentally omitted at 
the Reformation, or purposely ne- 
glected to please the violent puri- 
tanical ])nrty of the period, has been 
denounced as a plain sighing after 
the abomination of Mier of the seven 
hills,’ As the triumphant sign of 
the cross in Baptism has so singularly 
escaped the besom of the reformers, 
and is prized too much by all sincere 
Christians to be now allowed to fall 
into desuetude, in like raiinner might 
other aTicient symbols of the faith, 
much to the advancement of vital 
religion, he itsed by ns ; though per- 
haps, to avoid shocking the preju- 
dices of those who have not the 
means of entering deeply into the 
ijuestion of their value, they should 
he gradual/^ restored. We fully 
agree with the writers of the Tracts, 
that ‘the Christian religion has no 
forms without substuice, no externals 
without meaning. Gorgeous clialices 
presume the intrinsic preciousness of 
the consecrated element which they 
inclose ; white robes imply a holy 
priesthood ; altars a propitiatory sa- 
crifice ; crosses betoken the severity 
of the Christian life, anfl thh all* 
sufficiency of the One Atoncnvsnt ; 
lights *symhelize the illustri«>us pre- 


sence of Christ in the world ; and 
so in other instances.’ As bishop 
Jewel alleged, were there no sub- 
stantial representations of which 
those symbols were the types, they 
would he ‘ mere theatric displays,’ or, 
as the T racts say, ‘ of the very es- 
sence of formalism but happily that 
is not so. God Himself thought it 
not derogatory from his majtisty to 
dictate to the Jewdsh priesthood on 
minute matters of dress and onia- 
mont, and ceremony, knowing what 
is in the human heart, and how sen- 
sibly it is impressed by such outward 
appearances ; and hiimiin nature, after 
a lapse of more than 3000 years, is still 
alive to similar influences. Thongli 
the bark be not tlie tree, it is greatly 
necessary to its life — essentially' so 
to its vigorous existence. Again, the 
life sought apart from the form, will 
be but imperfectly attained. 

But it is affirmed that the iitternpt 
to restore such primitive customs 
of the Church, proves the popish in- 
tentions of the Tractarians. Now 
we presume all ‘popish intention’ 
goes to the upholding of papal au- ; 
thority, and, in fact, means to de- 
clare the Romanist form of faith 
the right one. If the ‘ Pusey’ party 
had that object in views we surely 
should find the Roman catholics laud 
the Oxford movement. But such is 
fur from the fact. The heads of the 
Romish church know well the ground 
upon which the ‘Puseyites’ have 
re-entered. Tlie English cluirch had 
gradually declined in catholicity for 
more than a century, and had thus 
ceased almost to be on the level of an 
antagonist establishment with that of 
Roimj, But a resumption of those 
|mnc>ples which w'ore dominant in 
lK?r in the seventeenth century, would 
soon display her the distinctive cham- 
pion, as heretofore,' of no nows hut of 
a purified and (as fhr as can be traced 
through the Fathers) the primitive 
form of the fiiith raijd, if the cluirch of 
Rome should be resolved on cleavin|p 
to her Aupcrcrogtitory dogmas, a scion 
of her, so cleansed anjiJ strengthened, 
must, sooner or { oecomc once 

more her verjijf^'^ aable adversary 
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HiMice numerous Romanist polemical 
writers luwc joined the English dis- 
senters and evangelical clergy in 
anathematizing the Tracts and tlieir 
authors ; and the conclusion drawn 
from the ‘dclenda est Carthago ’ of 
one of the latter—* popery must he 
destroyed — it cannot be reformed!* 
— i^ thus expressed by a catholic of 
eminence ; ‘ Unless Mr. Newman be 
capable of telling the most dread- 
ful untruths, he contemplates no step 
whatever, cither by correspondence 
or other means, which may bring 
abo.nt an union with Rome, He 
declares most solemnly that it is his 
wish to arrest the progress of Catho- 
licism (the w riter meaning * Roman*), 
— not to promote it.* The same an- 
tagonist says, ‘ 1 impeach Dr. Pusey 
and his friends of a deadly hatred of 
our religion— 1 impeach them of an 
intemperance against it, which no j 
age has yet been witness to.’ But tlic | 
Tracts furnish abundant proof of the 
condemnation by the * Piiseyitcs’ of all 
the unscriptural doctrines of Rome j 
and Tract ;38 may be referred to espe- 
; cially to substantiate the assertion. 

That which wc have already writ- 
ten w ill, we trust, give at least a faint 
sketch of the pious aims of the Oxford 
divines, and sliow what are not, as has 
been alleged, tljcir objects. We will 
now' briefly allude to the character of j 
the so assailed Tracts, to that of their | 
authors, to the reception both Tracts 
and authors have met from thew^orld, 
and, lastly, to the good that has ac- 
crued, and is yet ]ik(*Jy to accrue, 
from publications that have once 
mort‘ forced a salutary research into 
llie w'litings of the leathers, and 
caused an anxious inquiry into tin 
habits and practices of the primitr^e 
and (so to spi‘ak) apostolical Chris- 
tians. And here w^c must affirm 
that l^uscyism, as already described, 
is nothing new', and that the Piisey- 
ites are not a sect : the latter being 
best designated qs a party of cop- 
ilcientious men, who simply labour 
to retrace the p^ths of p^-imitive 
Christianity, themselves upholding 
no novelties whatever. 

Of the Tracts it may be averred, 


that they comprise, even as far as they 
have gone (liaving ceased at tlie pej;^ 
sonal reqiu'st of un estimable pre- 
late), a wliolc body of divinity ; that 
they arc indited in a style to attract, 
by its simplicity, and by the absence 
of all mcsretricious ornament; that 
the solid learning contained in them . 
is so offered to the diligent reader, 
that he finds himself informed with- 
out labour — having at once before 
him, without the trouble of reference, 
every necessary authority, every re- 
quisite quotation. If tlieology has 
been a neglected study of late, it may 
now' happily be otherwises, and that, 
be it said, through the impulse of the 
Tracts ; their teaching being, not of 
the superficial school of the close of 
the late, and of the first thirty years 
of the present century, but oi the 
profound One of the seventegnth, and • 
this urged with a generous feeling 
towards those w'ho differ from the 
writers in opinion, that has iiS'Scurcc*^ 
in genuine Christian charity. It may 
be declared, in conclusion, that none 
can read the Tracts, whether clerical 
or lay, and not become more learned, 
more wise, more wise unto salvation. 

Of the authors we can scarcely 
speak, without seeming to mingle 
flattery with our most lionestly in- 
tended and perfectly disinterested 
praise. All w'ho know any thing of 
them, whether of their own know- 
ledge or by report, admit them to be 
men of unsurpassed piety, zealous 
in inculcating good works, obedience 
to superiors, devotion, and self-de- 
nial ; and it must not be forgotten 
that, though they have had many 
terrible enemies, terrible as being 
(the enemies themselves) many of 
thc?m good men — who, wittioiit 
weighing their opponents, without 
steadily acquainting themselves with 
their object, have hastily passed a 
harsh judgment upon them and their 
works, — t^iose very enemies have de- 
clared their unqualified respect, in- 
directly some, and directly most, for 
both tiieir private and their public 
charab?&,‘ Even a prelate who had, 
in a, charge to his clergy, attacked 
the Tracts^ acknowledgl^ tKe an- 
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thors to be ‘ men possessing a high I With the ardour of inexperience, the 
•tone of devotional piety, who, by most sudden changes have been occa- 
framing their lives and conversation sionally made in external usages and 
in the genuine spirit of evangelical ceremonies ; and though it is matter 
holiness, have, by their self-denial, of ecclesiastical history that bishop 
their disinterestedness, and the habi- Andrewes, and the host of sterling 
tual cultivation of every (Miristian divines ofthe seventeenth century, and 
virtue, entitled themselves to our re- the great body of the English clergy 
gard and admiration.’ The same down to the Bangorian controversy, 
bishop, in giving his opinion of those practised those forms, still the mass 
of the clergy in his diocese who of lay-churchmen of our day have 
have been taught of the Tractarians, known nothing of the matter, and 
says, ‘ I bear iny willing testimony to regard such mutations either as 
the exemplary purity of their ifves, things wholly new and needless, or as 
thviT doctrines, and their opinions. Per- glaring popish superstitions. They 
sons more diligent in every pastoral Imve never been told, and have still 
duty, more charitable towards all who to learn, that the church of England 
differ from them in sentiment, or has been running away from her 

more fraught with all the virtues principles for more than a century, 

which are the genuine fruits of and that the so abused * Puscyism’ is 
Christ’s holy religion, I never knew, only another term for an attempt to 
It is iippossible to suspect such bring her back to them. The evan- 
nien of an inclination to leave wor- gelical clergy, w^ell aware that, of all 
flopping the Lord in the beauty antipathies connected with Kiligioiis 
of holiness, or of a desire to en- errors in England, the most popular 
courage and tolerate a system in one is the antipathy to Romanism,— 

which human inventions and abuses suspicion and hatred of that form 

stand side by side with evangelical having been associated with English- 
trnth.’ men's notions of liberty for two cen- ' 

Next, as to the reception both the turies— the very sports of children 
Tracts arfd tlieir authors have met teaching them, from their tenderest 
from the world. From a large por- 3 ^cars, to abominate popery — have, 
lion of the brethren of the authors, from their own dislike of the tram- 
bc'yorid even those of the evangelical mels of church discipline, taken no 
section, the Tracts have encountered small pains to foster this fear of a 
strenuous opposition. Some of the return to the stringent system of 
bishops, especially of tliose support- Romanism, and to keep up the no- 
ing cvang(dical opinions, have regis- popery cry against the Tractarians. 
tc‘red their hostility in no very mca- At Oxford, the church-rcstoration 
sured terms. One prelate has even part}' have met with just that recep- 
gorio so far as to attribute the doc- tiori which our Lord has assured us 
trines of the Tracts to the agency of his resolute disciples always must ex- 
Satan, and declares he has discerned pect,— being * not without honour, 
them to be that arch-enemy's own c|^vc in their own country, and in 
sown * tares, springing up amidst the tftbir *own house.’ In that iirnvor- 
wheat.* On the other hand, a large sity, where originated the movement, 
portion of the high church, and the a violent opposition has been shown 
great bulk of the junior clergy, seem to the Tractarians; insomuch that 
to have been impressed with a belief .when Mr. Williams, one of them^ 
that ‘ Fuseyism’ is the cause of the stood candidate for the vacant pro- 
Church, and have exerted themselves | fessorship of poetry, 1841, he was, on^ 
to give it every support. Indeed the account of his ‘ Puseyism,’ althougli* 
indiscreet zeal of some of tl^latter, allowed on all iKinds to be highly 
iuis been a principal cause ot the qualified in point of attainments, dtv 
stand that has been made by olderiand dared an unfit person for the office, 
graver men against Uie OxmrcWreforni. and was supej^ded, in a private 
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election, by Mr. Garbett. The num- 
ber of votes for Mr. Garbett was 
921, and for Mr. Williams, 623 ; so 
that the defeat nevertheless mani- 
festly proved the great spread of 
Tractarian opinions. Piiseyism had 
had,- in a word, to contend single- 
handed against three more or less 
influential parties in Oxford — the 
latitudinarians, the so-called ‘evan- 
gelicals,’ and what may be styled ‘ the 
establisliinent party,’ not to mention 
others, who would scarcely be satisfied 
at being included in either of the three 
classes named. The Puseyite strength 
was again tried in 1842, on an occa- 
sion which tended to place the cause 
in its true light. Dr. Hampden had 
been forced upon the university of 
Oxford by the Melbourne admini- 
stration, in 1836, as regius professor 
of divinity ; but the convocation, 
after deciding that the doctor’s theo- 
logical ♦ belief was not orthodox, 
unanimously passed a statute of dis- 
ablity against him. The question 
was not one of form, or order, or 
constitution, — but the catholic faith, 
the creed of the Christian, was actu- 
ally at peril, — which Dr. Hampden 
had declared to be a mere matter of 
human opinion, not essential to 
Christianity, The professor’s chief 
supporters were strong enemies of 
the Piiseyites ; and when it was sup- 
posed that the Tractarian cause had 
been weakened by its defeat on the 
poetry question, those supporters 
ventured upon a measure, which they 
expected would both relieve Dr. 
Hampden from his restraints, and 
crush the Tractarians. Calculating 
on the support of all the anti- 
Puseyites, they proposed a repeal a( 
the statute of 1836 ; but thew w^e 
disappointed by seeing the Tracta- 
rians, who stood foremost in oppo- 
sition to the repeal, backed by all 
who were not really low churchmen ; 
so that the disabilities were kept in 
force by a majority of 334 to»2l9 
in convocation. Just previously to 
this last conflict, the Tracts bad been 
brought to a close, at the personal 
request of the bishop of Oxford. 


Lastly, we come to speak of the 
good which the Tractarians haxi^ 
effected. The Oxford movement, 
then, we may affirm, without a chance 
of our assertion being denied, has 
completely succeeded in awakening 
in the church of England that vital 
spirit of reaction, the necessity for . 
which, as we have shown, gave occa- 
sion to such movement. If the bi- 
shops, whose office it certainly was, 
would not begin, it was open to, and 
the duty of, any other class of 
churchmen, clerical or lay, to rouse 
their slumbering brethren — the ene- 
my of the establishment being at its 
very threshold, with mining appa- 
ratus and axe in hand. We hear no 
more of a demand for the admission 
of dissenters into the universities, of 
proposals to abolish subscription 
to the articles, or of .contciu-* 
plated changes in the liturgy. In 
our parishes, our ears catcfi once 
more the sound of the bell calling id 
daily prayer — heretofore but a weekly 
sound ; wc see the Eucharist more 
frequently administered ; we notice 
the baptismal sacrament celebrated 
again openly, before the congrega- 
tion ; we are witnesses to 'the resto- 
ration of the public catechising of 
children ; wc see the 7ia77w of the 
Saviour duly honoured by the mini- 
stering divine, and the altar regarded 
by him in passing or approaching it, 
as the place of the Ileal and Con- 
tinual Presence ; and we find tlie 
heartless, declamatory oration of 
the pulpit, supplanted by the 
plain and simple sermon, expla- 
natory of our duties as of the church 
doctrines — the preacher truly preacli- 
ing not himself, but Christ crucified. 
The Christian labourer is once more 
both called on by the ambassador of 
Christ, to rely upon a Redeeemer’s 
Atonement, and tau^M how io follow 
the steps of His most holy life. Good 
works are again enjoined, as the 
essential fruits of faith; and the 
Church, the sacraments, fasts, festi- 
vals, pijldic worship, are held up as 
most important objects of regard, be- 
cause, and because alone^ of theif refer- 
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cnce to Christ, and His adorable 
<?*crifice for us. Tlie Church is de- 
clared his body ; the sacraments, our 
means of union with him ; fasts, our 
willingness to deny the world as his 
servants, and to humble ourselves on 
account of sin, in order to repentance 
and amendment of life ; festivals, our 
rtyoicing for his grant of grace to his 
saints, and for his special mercies to 
his Church ; public woi'ship, our pre- 
ference of praying where he is pre- 
sent, and our acknowledgment of the 
ordinances of religion, and that the en- 
t<‘nng into the house of Ciod is a 
privilege as well as blessing. We do 
all things in Christ; and though 
wholly unprofitable servants in our 
works as works, not in our works 
thro\igh Christ. There is here no 
room for that solifidian heresy which, 
‘as Haimnond observes, ‘hath occa- 
sioned that great scandal in the 
h^Cluirch, at which so many myriads 
liave stumbled and fallen irreversibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions.’ 

Our imperfect notice of the Ox- 
ford movement will serve, we trust, 
to convince our readers, that it has 
effected a marked revival in Eng- 
land of the principles of the holy Ca- 
tholic Church ; and it may also tend 
to inspire a hope that the day is not 
far distant, wlieu they who go to 
worship (jrod, will, one and all, wor- 
ship Him in uniUf and in truth. Al- 
though divine service is still ill- 
attended ill our churches, notwith- 
standing the increased frequency of 
its ministration, wc have no doubt 
that there will be a gradual return to ] 
the primitive liabits of our church’s 
best century. We must be patient. 
As regards the motives of the parties 
who have enlisted themselves against 
the Traetarians, — the low church and 
no church, the evangelicals and the 
radicals, — we beg to observe, that the 
evangelical party oppose the Pusev- 
ites, because the latter venerate old 
forms in ecclesiastical matters ; be- 
cause they discountenance. e?^mpo- 
raneous preaching, the utterance of 
addre^es to the Deity according to 


the fancies of the moment, and in 
the language which various sorts of 
education may suggest ; and because 
they have taken away that authority 
and guidance in the things of religion, 
which certain eloquent and self-con- 
fident men had of late years arro- 
gated to themselves and" exercised, 
ami have restored it to the rightful 
owner — the Church. The latitudi- 
narians and radicals (always an allied 
force) have a political ground for 
their opposition ; inasmuch as tlu' 
Puseyites struggle to maintain those 
same ancient institutions, which 
themselves are daily and hourly em- 
ployed in undermining and pulling 
down. For our own part, we trust, 
and humbly think, that the rc'^tora- 
tion of Anglo-catholicism will cveniu^ 
ally bind together all the parties in 
our church, and restore to her pale 
many sects that can even now give 
no sound reason for their* schism 
and separation from her ; and we 
cannot lielp exclaiming with the late 
amiable bishop Burgess, ‘ Wliat a 
different front should we present, as 
a church, to our oppoiH?nts, were it * 
not for internal divisions among our- 
selves ! Minor differences of opinion 
among good men, upon what may be 
termed ‘ open’ questions, ought not 
to separate them from each other, or 
to provoke party feeling ; hut division 
makes us like a rope of sand!* Wc 
are also strongly inclined to believe 
that, when the principles of the Ox- 
ford divines come to he understood, 
through a close examination, and a 
comparison of them with tlie opini- 
ons lield by bishops Andrewes and 
Bull, and by tlmse admirable men 
Hooker and Jackson, and the other 
slerlifig divines of the seventeenth 
century, the real founders of Anglo- 
catholicity, their present opponents 
will see and acknowledge that they 
Jiave been passing censure upon what 
they have mktahen for the I'useyite 
doctrines, and not upon the doctrines 
themselves. 

As respects clmrch principles in 
the two* universities, Oxford has long 
been considered as supporting high- 
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church, and Cambridge low-church 
opinions. From the time of Crom- 
well there has attached this peculi- 
arity, more or Jess, to eitlier great 
academy. But tenets yet more 
closely approaching those of dissent 
were implanted in Cambridge in 
eonjparativcly recent times, through 
the preaching of the celebrated bap- 
tist minister, Mr. Hall ; whoso extra- 
ordinary elofjuencc procured him, for 
years, more hearers among gowns- 
men, than among his legitimate fol- 
lowers. The subsequent teaching in 
thcT same university, of Mr. Simeon, 
a calviiiistic churchman, tended still 
further to foster low-church notions 
at Cambridge. The Tractarian doc- 
trines and views, or, in plain and less 
exceptionable terms, ‘old church-of- 
England opinions/ have, notwith- 
standing all this, spread to a con- 
siderable extent even in Cambridge. 

Thetibolition of the penal statiitcs 
winch had so long galled the Britisli 
members of the Romish clnirch, took 
place 1829, as shown at page 292 ; 
and the substance of the bill which 
aUbrded sudi relief will be found at 
page 586. An ecclesiastical commis- 
sion was appointed in 1835, during 
the brief administration of sir Robert 
Peel, to inquire into the incomes of 
English benefices, &c., in conse- 
cpience of the inadequate accom- 
modation in churches for the in- 
creased population ; and it was 
finally determined that benefices 
of small amount should be augment- 
ed, clnirches be enlarged, and new 
churches and chapels be built, by 
appropriating the Hinds of certain of 
the prcbendal stalls,— thus abstract- 
ing from cathedral property to tl^ 
amount of 300,000/. a year. Ripoii 
was created a diocese, out of that of 
York ; and it w^as further resolved, 
1838, that the sees of Bangor and St. 
Asaph be united, on the next va-. 
cancy in either. On that event oc- 
curring, the see of* Manchester is to 
be created, comprising the county of 
Lancaster, now in the diocese of 
Chester. Certain honorary dignities, 
such as prebends without stipemd, 


were also appointed to be awarded 
to the clergy, probably to be con^t- 
dcred as stepping-stones to more sub- 
stantial advancement. 

On the continent, when the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon had given time to 
the French people to reflect upon 
the destruction which the Great Ko- 
volution had brought upon every in- 
stitution calculated to render a coun- 
try happy in itself and respectable in 
the eyes of other nations, a general 
desire arose among them for the re- 
storation of the Gallic church. To 
this 'Wish Napoleon, not from any 
regard for religion, but, as ho de- 
clared, ‘ because he saw that, some- 
how or other (jrune faron on (Vautre), 
people w'ho have a religion make 
better subjects than those who Imve 
none,' responded by making an ap-. 
plication to pope Pius Vil., then 
his prisoner, 1813 ; but had it not 
been for the firmness with which that; 
father contended for tlie basfs of a 
Concordat (page 89), there w^ould 
have been no recognised branch of 
the Church Catholic restored in 
France. A sect of some new name 
would have arisen, professing in the 
main Arian notions, and only to be 
in time superseded by some yet more 
deistical neology. On the fall of 
Napoleon, the papal power itself 
was restored, 1814. In Prussia, the 
heresy of Rationalism still exists, 
though beaten out of other German 
states ; but tlie present monarch of 
that state is labouring (see page 597) 
to effect its suppression even there, 
by the singular project of uniting 
catholics and protestants in a confe^ 
deracy against it. Meanwhile ‘the 
evangrhcal church of Prussia,’ com- 
prehending the protestiint portion of 
king Freaerick William’s subjects, 
boasts itself, though without bishops, 
to be the ‘ motlier of all western Pro- 
testant clnirches / and with its half 
Lutheran,' half Calvinist, Augsburg 
confession of faith, it curiously enougli 
essays to take our catholic branch 
undeir*4ts ,wing. The establisliment 
of an English bishop at Jerusalem, 
1B42, is alluded to in its proper 
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place, page 537 ; and wc fervently 
libpc that the only two legitimate 
objects of tliat measure, the conver- 
sion of the Syrian Jews, and an 
union with tlie orthodox Eastern 
church, may be, sooner or later, ac- 
complished. In France, under the 
queen of Louis Philippe, religion has 
once more begun to flourish, and the 
sabbath-day to be more than ever 
before regarded. Even in Rome and 
the papal states, no theatrical repre- 
sentations arc now allowed on the 
day of rest. In the Kirk of Scot- 
land, that separation of the non-in- 
trusion party from their more mode- 
rate brethren, wliich the proceedings 
alluded to at page 418 threatened, 
occurred on occasion of the meeting 
of the General Assembly at Edin- 
burgh, in May, 1843. Dr. Candlcish, 
one of'*tlie chief non-intrusionists, 
had conceived it probable (in an ad- 
dress previously delivered at the Na- 
tional Scottish church in London), 
that the wliole body of the Assembly 
wotdd refuse in future all connexion 
with the state ; but, when the meet- 
ing took place, only himself and the 
others of his party, at the head of 
which was Dr. Chandler, seceded — 
to the amount of between 400 and 500 
ministers, together with their office- 
bearers, ciders, and communicants. 
Professing that they maintained, not- 
withstanding this singular schism, the 
same doctrinal tenets as their mode- 
rate brethren, they commenced found- 
ing, by the voluntary system of sub- 
scription, ‘ the Jircc church of Scot- 
land,’ in opposition to the portion 
enslaved by its ancient love for go- 
vernment protection. ‘ We protest,’ 
concluded the moderator, Dr. Welsh, 
‘ that, in the circumstances in which 
we are placed, it is and shall be law- 
ful for us to withdraw to a separate 
place of meeting, for the purpose of 
taking steps for ourselves ^nd all who 
adhere to us — maintaining with us 
the confession of faith and standards 
of the church of Scotland, as hereto- 
fore understood — for scparatlTig in 
an orderly way from the establish- 
ment; and, thereupon adopting such 


measures as may be competent to us, 
in humble dependence on God’s grace, 
and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for 
the advancement of his glory, the ex- 
tension of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, and the administration of 
the affairs of Christ's house, accord- 
ing to his holy word ; and we do 
now withdraw accordingly, iiutnbly 
and solemnly acknowledging the hand 
of tlie Lord in the things which have 
come upon us, because of our mani- 
fold sins, and the sins of this church 
and nation ; but, at tlic same time, 
with an assured conviction, that we 
arc not responsible for any conse- 
quences that may follow from this 
our enforced separation from an 
establishment wliich we loved and 
prized — through interference witli 
conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ’s crown, and the rejection of 
his sole and supreme authority as 
king in his Church.’ The TPresby- 
terian forms have, from the beginning, 
in common with communities opposed 
to catholicity, repudiated unil^ as a 
first principle, and therefore the pro-, 
sent schism is not remarkable. Where 
private judgment is the law, there is 
no limit to divisions. It is, however, 
to be lamented that such truly esti- 
mable and pious men as Drs. Chan- 
dler, Candleish, and the other leading 
scceders, who (as the first-named has 
declared since the secession) seek 
not the praise of the disobedient, or 
of those opposed to laws, or of the 
mere multitude, should not sec them- 
selves in the present matter guided 
greatly by an impatience of restraints 
which tlicniselves and other as high- 
minded men have ever borne, and to 
Dpar which meekly would be still the 
^nost indubitable mark of the Chris- 
tian character. It is a great support 
to virtue to see good minds maintain 
their patience, and display a power of 
' resignation, while enduring affliction 
and injuries. .They have, without 
sufficient warranty, since they con- 
tend for no diftcrence of tenets, split 
tlieir church in* twain ; and why 
they sliould not be answerable for 
all the consequences of an act so 
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confessedly their own, we cannot 
divine. The total number of the 
ministers of the Kirk is about 1200. 
At a subsequent meeting of the 
‘ Free Assembly,’ a deed of separa- 
tion . from the * established’ portion 
of the church was agreed to and 
signed by the protesting ministers 
and elders; whereby the seceding 
party renounced all tlie riglits and 
privileges before held by them, and 
declared their benefices to be void. 
The General Assembly, on the other 
hand, when the recusants had retired, 
repealed the Veto act, and, in addi- 
tion to that, the resolution by which 
the qmad sacra ministers were ad- 
mitted to seats in the Assembly. 

As n'spects the prospects of the 
Anglo-catholic church, there can be 
no doubt that if the self-reformation 
that has been begun be steadily car- 
ried on Jn her, she will ere long be 
in a state of security. It may be un- 
known to the general reader tliat the 
dioceses arc divided into districts, 
whereby the due exercise of epis- 
:Copal superintendence is materially 
facilitated. Each of these districts 
is under an archdeacon ; and the 
function of the archdeacons is to 
visit and inspect the clergy and 
churches of the diocese, and to watch 
and report the due performance of 
c'cclesiiistical duties by the incum- 
bents, and the repair and upholding 
of the fabric of the sacred edifice 
by the cburcli wardens and jmrishion- 
ers, The function of the bishop is 
not only to act upon these reports, 
but annually at least to visit, by him- 
self, every parish in his diocese, and 
to exercise his episcopal author 
rity by a most rt^solute superinten- 
dence, and, wliere it is required, 
by an authoritative interposition, 
through the whole body of his clergy. 
Diligently administered as these 
functions, archidiaconal and episcopal,' 
now are — and which they were not 
some years since-^an improved and 
improving condition of the church 
of England is, and will continue to 
be, the nccc'ssary result. There are 
of course still requirements : the 


bishop should have full power to r^. 
move (a thing he is happily very rarely 
called upon by necessity to do) an im- 
moral person from a benefice, without 
being subject to actions at law ; and 
there are many ancient means that 
ought to be resorted to, (in Ispite of the . 
ridiculous apprehensions that a return 
to such obviously beneficial practices 
and usages implies a return to the 
errors of the church of Rome,) 
where none other such advantageous 
arrangements can be designed and 
contrived, for enabling the Church 
to exorcise her rightful authority, 
both for the glory of God, and the 
happiness of man. Amongst these 
latter may be named a restoration of 
the conventual system. If we look 
through society in England, wo mean 
the great mass of the classes imme- * 
diately under the nobility, we cannot 
help noticing the frequent occurrence 
of one or more of the young women'^" 
of a family being given up, beyond 
the rest of their house, to religious 
thinking. So obvious is this often- 
times, that parents arc heard to com- 
plain of their daughters’ thus seem- 
ing tacitly to condemn the authors 
of their birth of worldlymindedncss : 
they turn with aversion from the 
domestic amusements which have 
been allowed in the family ; and 
nothing but that which is serious, or 
.aiming at the practice of serious 
duties — such as tcacliing religions 
truths, and ministering to the tem- 
poral wants of the poor in tbeir neigh- 
bourhood, — or even, what is far from 
a rare occurrence, displaying a desire 
to join in the public attempts to con- 
vert the Jews and other unbelievers, 
—nothing but a course, so opposed 
to what is usually deemed connected 
with feminine propriety and even 
ability, will atTord them pleasure. 
It must be confessed that this * se- 
rious ’ tendency (as it is nowtechni- 
cally called) in young females of the 
educated classes, is often found to 
result from frequent conversations 
witirflhrgymen of the efVangelical 
school, or even witli dissenters : but 
though (hose parties certainly foster 
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such a spirit when they see it arising, 
of may even occasionally be tlie 
cause of its existence, it proves a 
considerable tendency in the female 
cultivated mind to receive and act 
upon religious impressions, — and we 
have testimony in history of this fact, 
in all ages and among all nations. 
The amiable bishop Horne has not 
been the only eminent modern divine 
of our church to wish this tendency 
in tlie female heart were turned to 
good account hy some systematic 
guidance of it ; Ridley, Latimer, Cran- 
mcr, were all friendly to the retention 
ol’monastcric's ; and we conceive that 
immense good would result to the 
community in every way, were the 
conventual system to be now re- 
stored. To tlie young persons them- 
.selves, it would he a security against 
their rushing into fanaticism and 
dissent ; and should they continue 
^urioiys * until old age, wo arc con- 
vinced that a religious woman in her 
declining years is a more estimable 
one tlian the antique devotee of 
frippery, scandal, and the card-table. 
The entering into, and the continu- 
ance in, sqch sanctuaries, ought to be 
optional and voluntary ; tlic paro- 
chial (i. t*. the secular) clergy should 
he the? directors of the religious 
duties to be performed by the respec- 
tive superhjrs, and by the sisters ; and 
the bisheps should control all — with- 
out the cremation of any other order of 
clergy, even should monasteries be also 
re-^establishod, with the same objects 
in view, for men desirous of devoting 
tlicmselves to active religious duties. 
Such institutions would not tempt 
people to leave the world, but would 
afford them an honourable refuge 
should they seek retirement from it. 
That portion of the funds of such 
convents which had been set apart 
for aiding the needy, would be dis- 
tributed to the poor in a precise and 
regular method, under the eye of tho 
parochial clergyman ; and the latter 
would thus have a purse at command, 
which his ill-paid benefice ^ujuld^ not, 
wherewith to administer, to 
all theq)ressing wants of the religious 
poor— -poor 'made religious'T>y the 


continual private admonitions and 
instructions of the secluded sisters 
and brethren. Tlius would relief 
come to the hungry, the naked, and 
the ignorant, from the proper and 
natural source — the Church^ 

In conclusion, we have a few re- 
marks to make on a recent ecclesiastical 
arrangement. The Church M issionary 
Society was founded in 1799, by dis- 
senters chiefly, with a view to send 
Christian tt^achers to Africa and 
other heathen portions of tlic globe. 
The establishment of such an insti- 
tution being considered by church- 
men a needless encroachment on tlic 
privileges of tlie ‘ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in foreign parts,’ 
it received no important support at 
first from members of the establish- 
ment. But at length numbers of the 
evangelical clergy became subscribers 
to its funds; and, in 1841, to pre- 
vent unkind charges as Jto an hliwill- 
ingness to aid a work pious in* itself, 
though not carried on in the way 
which the Church, whose direction 
in such matters is of vital importance, 
prescribes, the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and several of the 
bishops, consented to join the num- 
ber of its patrons. As there had 
long been a struggle between the 
IM issionary Society and the bishops 
for superiority — the former labour- 
ing to plant churches out of catho- 
licity — itw^as hoped that such con- 
descension on the part of those 
whose authority had been originally 
set at nought, would produce at least 
u respect for tlicir high office in the 
('hurch ; hut on the contrary, a con- 
tempt for the apostolical succession, 
or, in other words, for episcopal su- 
premacy, is observable in all that is 
connected with the proceedings of 
united churchmen and dissenters. 
In a sermon before the Missionary 
Society, 1842, the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
thus mis-states tlje position and ob- 
jects pf the bishop’s ‘office. ‘ Episco- 
pacy ought not to anticipate, but to 
follow evangelizafion. It is not the 
foundation-stone, but the top-stone 
of the building. It is wlien a country 
or district has bebn evangeUzedf that tlie 
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episcopate (both somewhat irregular 
terms) comes in to crown and con- 
summate the work. Like the goodly 
spire which crowns so many of our 
beautiful national leniplesy the archi- 
tect did not first bid the spire soar 
aloft to the skies, but he reserved it 
to grace and consolidate the finished 
structure.* The bishop tlien is a 
mere ornament of the church, by 
Mr. Stowelfs showing, since we never 
heard that the spire was an nseful 
or necessary portion, however heaii- 
tiful, of the sacred edifice ; and it is 
also clear, by the same allusion (if 
true), that the Church would be 
just as much the Church without her 
prelates. We confess we always 
considered the first bishops, the apos- 
tles, the first founders of churches ; 
and we rejoice that the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel thinks 
so too, by sending out bishops to 
found the branch churches in our 
colonies. 

SOVEREIGNS.—Anhalt Des- 
SAU — (Duke), 1817, Leopold. An- 
halt Bejinbuug — (Duke), 18d4, 
Alexander. Anhalt Goethe n — 
(Duke), 1830, Henry. Austria^ — 
1 835, Ferdinand L Baden— ( Grand- 
duke), 1 830, Charles-Leopold- Fre- 
derick. Bavaria — 1825, Lewis L 
Belgium— 1831, Leopold 1. Bra- 
zil — 1831, Pedro 11. Bormah — 
1837, Tharawadi, usurper. Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel — (Duke), 1831, 
William. China — 1820,Taon-kwang, 
Denmark — 1808, Frederick VI, ; 
183.9, Cliristiern VIII. Egypt — 
1810, Mehcmet Ali, pacha for the 
sultan of Turkey ; 1840, appointed 
hereditary pacha. France— 1830, 
Louis- Philippe L Greece — I83ft, 
Otho I. Hanover — 1837, Ernest- 
Augustus. Electoral Hesse — 
(Elector), 1821, William 11. Grand 
Ducal Hesse— (Grand-duke), 1830, 
Lewis 11. Hohenzolleun Heciiint 
GEN — (Prince), 1838, Frederick. 
Hohenzollern • SigmaringeN — 
(Prince), 1831, Antony. Kaubul— 


1823, Dost Mohammed, usurper; 
1839,Shujah-ol-Mulk restored; 1841, 
murder of the Shah, and anarchy. 
Liechtenstein — (Prince), 1830, 
Alois. Lippe — (P rince), 1820, Leo- 
pold. Lippe Schaumburg— (Prince), 
1807, George. Lucca (Duke), 

1824, Charles. Mecklenburg Schwe- 

rin— (Grand-duke), 1837, Paul Fre- 
derick. Mecklenburg Stuelitz — 
(Grand-duke), 1810, George. Mo- 
dena — (Duke), restored; 1814, 
Francis IV. Nassau — (Duke), 1839, 
Adolphus, Netherlands — 1815, 

William 1. ; 1840, William 11. Ol- 
denburg— (Grand-dukc), 1820, Au- 
gustus. Persia — 1 834, Mohammed 
Mifza, Popes— 182,9, Pius VIIL; 
1831, Gregory XVI. Parma — 
(Duchess), 1814, Maria-Louisa, wi- 
dow of Napoleon Buonaparte. Por-. 
tugal — 1828, Dorn Miguel; 1833, 
Maria II. da Gloria. Prussia— 
1797, Frederick William III. : 
Frederick William IV. Keuss-Greiz 
—(Prince), 1836, Henry XX. Rus- 
sia— 1825, Nicolas I. Sardinia— 
1831, Charles Albert Amadous. Sax- 
ony — 1836, Frederick II, Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha— (Duke), 1826, Er- 
nest. Saxe-Meiningen — (Duke), 
1821, Bernard. Saxe Altenblrg — 
(Duke), 1834, Joseph. Saxe-Wei- 
MAU — (Grand-duke). 1828, Ciiarlcs 
Frederick, Schwarzburg .Sondek- 
HAUSEN — (Prince), J 835, Gunther. 
Schwarz b u ug R l dolst a DT-(Pr ince) , 
1814, Frederick-Gunther. Two Si- 
cilies— 1830, Ferdinand II. Sikhs 
— 1798, Runjeet Singh ; 1839, Kur- 
ruck Singh ; 1840, Nao Nehal Singh ; 
1841, Sherc Singh. Spain — 1833, 

Isabel II. Maria, under the regency 
of queen Christina, who was sup- 
planted, 1841, by general Espar Loro, 
duke of Victory. Sweden and Nor- 
way — 1818, Charles XIV., Borna- 
dotte. Turkey — 1808, Mahmud II.; 
1839, AbduI-RIedJid. Tuscany — 
(Grand-d’uke), 1824, Leopold 1 1. 
Waldeck— (Prince), 1813, George. 
Wurttembero— 1816, William I. 
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Darling, Groce, 494 
Duiiphizj, alleged e.scape of, 
23 

Davy, sir Humphry, 84, 337 
Deaf and Dumb Any him, 76 
Debt, uationa), 273 ; impri- 
sonment for, 291 
I Deemsters of the Isle of Man, 
j 28.5 

1 Delarnbre, 212 
I Deluc, 211 
I Deiuerara, 26 
I Deumaii, Thomas, 211 
j Deontology, rise of, 303 
I Desaix, Louis, 187 
Despani, ronspirury of, 33 
DiIkJiu, Charles, 211 ; Tho- 
mas, 373 

Die/., Juin Martin, 310 
Directory, French, 99 
Di.HMeriters» hostility of, 354 
Distress, national, in Eug* 
land, 25; commercial, 497 
Docks, London, Wt-si India, 
and East India, 79 ; iSt. 
Katharine’s, 299 
Dogger bauk, naval fight of, 
130 

DottiingOy St., revolt of, 33 ; 
earthquake in, 539; revo- 
lution in. 587 
, Dolloiid. Peter, 211 

Douglas, Isle of Man, ^5 
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Dost Mohammed of Kauhul, 
<* J:i3, :U0, 701; releaHtJ 

ol by the Bnti»h, 711, 717 
D >st, title of, 320 
DougluH, David, 374 
Doyle, sir Bentinck, 205 
Drama, British, decli e of, 
37, 304 

Dresden pvrrelain, 248 
Dress, al rerations in, 300 
Droste, baron of \ i'Cherinp’. 

arrhbishop of Cidogiu*, 128 
Drimimoad, Kd\^ard, esq.. 

as'iHS’ijnution of, 54.5 
Driist s, 500 

DrysalUng process, 338 
Dui ia, Jean, 2U2 
Diimourirz.iXi, 11)0 
DuiK'an, Adam, lord, 181 
Durham UniverMty founded, 
413 

Dutchman, the Flving. :17 
Dwaikanautli lagoro, Bng- 
li.sh visit of, 72(1 

Kurthquakc in the West In- 
dies, .552, in Knglanu, 555 ; 
in Raulml,0ti9 
Kastern diurch, present state 
of, 317 
Kbel, 208 

20? 

th. the abbtS 212; 
d Lovell, 212 
l''du<*fifion, national, 82 
Kg diir due d’Orleans, 1)4, 97, 
l«:i,2o* 

Egan, Jb**rce, .5.50 
Egortoii, Francis Henrv, earl 
of Bridges^afer, 337, 401 
Eglintouii Tournamenr, 498 
Kg y pt, rev y 1 1 of, 4 1 2 ; French 
iiivasiou'of, 100 
Egyptian a'ltiquituK, de- 
etructivin of, 444 
Ell)'*, Napoleon's exile to, 
109, 101 ; ♦scape from, 112 
Elmubeib ol France, 98 
Kill d, rap tain, in China, 
500,50!) 510 

Elpliiust<nie, general, death 
ot, 062, g:o 

Enianeipanovi, Ca^lndic, 292 
Emigrants trom Great llri- 
tain, arnounr of, 737 
Emigration, iinoortance of, 
315 ; of K^gU^hmen, 491 
Fijilyij, Hi jiry, 212 
Emp nna.Io, the, 310 
Eughieti, due d', J03 
England, volcanic pheno> 
men a in, 229 

English language, construe* 
tion of, 343 

Engraving, red dotted, 220 
Entomobigy, value of, 344 
Epirus, modern, 3(i3 
Epsom rrtCi «, 304 
Eriipst ] , Hanover, 2-48 
Erskine, Thomas, lord, 239 
Escheiibiirg, 198 
Espartero, duke of Victory, 
430, 437 ; regency of, iii 
Spain , (109 ;.memoir of, dOO ; 
Esseqiiibo, 20 
E«thonia, roiintryof, 601 
EvaugeUciil preachers, 738 


Evangelical chnrch of Frns- 
«ia, 128 

Evans, colonel de T.acv, 436 
Exaltados of Spain, 309 
Exchange, 275 
Exchequer-bills, 274; fraud 
concerning, 489 
Exmouth, admiral lord, 221) 
Eyre, lieutenant, narrative 
of, C IO 

, Factory System, reform of, 
113 

I Faunllerov, Mr., execution 
of, 281 

I Fayette. Ls, marquis de, 191 
Federate HepublicunMra, 13 
1 Ferguson, Adam, 213 
I Fel t«h ^ ot Atn u, 341 
I Ferdinand I. Slcil'., I20; IV. 

Naples, 120; VII. Spain, 
I 136, 309; I. Aiis.r.a, 594 
■ Fi'zgerald, lord Edward, 137, 
I.H3 

Five Hundred, council of, 99 
Plaxman, John, 2.30 
Plorian, 197 

Flushif.g, c.»p‘ure of, 48 
Fortifioadoi!, mod* rn. 562 
F»rty*sh tiling freehold', 578 
Fosrolo Fgo, 213 
Fox, Cmiries J.itie s, 170 195 
j France, (diurch of, re-tora- 
j tion of, 718; improved re- 
' liuious abate of, .592 
Fr.aij e, isle of, 50 
Francia, Dr., of Frtragnay,282 
Francis I. Ge'*inany, 119 
Franking, piiviL ge of, 5^3 
Fr •hcr, Mr., assassin ition of, 
4.*0 

Frederick T. of Wur teniberg, 
216; I ul S ixoriy, 247; li., 
248; VI. Denmark, 117 
Frederick William 11 Frm* 
Hia,l2»i; HI., 127: IV., 595 
Free -trade system, error.s of, 
267 

French Revolution, the great, 
1, 90, 223 ; of 1830, 425 
French so iety, vu;e^ ol, 296 
FiiedUnct, b.ittle, U2 
Frost, John, insurrection of, 
483 

Frost, severe, 58 
Fronde, Richard Uurrell, 347 
Frou'le’-. rt iiiui is, 7 1.3 
Fiiego, Terra del, 2i2 
Fueros, SpaoiMii, 437 
Fulton, Robert, ‘413 
Funds, Fuhbc, uatui'O of, 273 
Fuseli, Hcrirv, 220 ^ 

Fotteh All Kuan, of Persia, 
132 

Gall, Dr. Franz, 85, 198 
Galt, John, 373 
G amber, the Chopan, 62 
Game Jaws, ijpfortu of, 402 
Game, what termed, 402 
G as-lighting, 79 
Gassicourt, Charles de, ‘21.H 
(4euli0, Madame de, 258, 183 
Giuioa, of, 74 

Geology of the Pampas, 291 
George IM., 1, .30, 50, 224; 
IV., 261 



Georgia, 31 

Geinum universities, 593 
Geituany limited to Austria, 
37 

Ghazecsof Kanivil, 624 
Ghilz«'es, 681, 682 
Ghuziii, (’aptme of, 621, r>94 ; 
dei»trU(;tioii of, 629; capti- 
vity of the En^^luh at, 637, 
671, 036 

Gibbs, Vicarv, 251 
Giiigtu^nc, -.08 
Gironoists, 90, 204 
Glaciers, Swiss, 120 
(ibi.MS, weaving of, 531 
Gloucester, Frederick, duke 
of, 225; Mdiy, duchess ol, 
225 

Godoy, prince of the Feuie, 
136 


Gozo, isle, .30 

Gottingen, wniversity of, 218 
Gough, sir Hugh, 511 
Grammar, English, 255 
Grattan, Henry, 213 
Gravitation, law of, 249 
Greece, Modern, louiided, 
311, 328, 364 

Greek church, present stale 
of, 317 

(vieeu rlotli. Board of, 562 
Gregory ^ Vi., 308 . 

Gregory, Olirithiirb-^l’ 
Grenville a»’t, 584 * 

Grijalva, the Spanish mini- 
ster, 311 

(>nm.ildi, Joseph, 373 
Guachosof La Flata, 2BL 
Guano of Peru, 2iil 
Guatimala, 2H3 
Guiana, British, 25 
Guiana, 2s2 
Guizot, M., 591 
(tu.sUvuH IV., Sweden, 116 
Gwalior, Indian, state oi, 449, 
722 


Habeob Oolah of Kaiibul, 320, 
321 

ilackcrt, Philip, 197 
Hahiietivaun, S.uuuel, 299 
HhUv, 208 

Haileybury College, 80 
Hall, Kohert, 3 -4 
Hamburg, tire at, 5.39 
Hamulpn, Dr., at Oxford, 743 
HanJw, 248 
Hardy, Thomas, 195 
Harpe, La, 201 
Hartwell, Louis Will, at, 
lU 

Haiz mines, 248 
HauMT, CAHvfti, .371 
llawkitiK, John, esq , sen., 
4!i8; John Hey wood, e^q., 
speech of, 377 
Haydn s Svmphouie**, 217 
Hayley, William, 207 
Havti, account of, 3.3, 5.39, 
587^ eaUhquake in, 539 
Hazliit, William, 466 
Health, the philosophy of, 551 
Heber,^ Reginald, 332 
Helena, St. (mL') banishment 
of Buonapaito to, 166, U4 
Heligoland. 40 
Helvetic He public, 120 
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Hemans, Ftlicta, 336 
Henri V. of France, cause of, 
409, 593 

Henrietta Maria of Englanil, 
222 

Herat, kingdom of, 321, 447, 
704 ; siege of, 705, 707 ; 
khauvihip of, 133 
Herculaneum, 2.39 
Hermps, Dr., of Cologne, 129 
Hidalgo of Costilla, 214 
High and low churc h princi- 
ples, 739, 739 
Hill, Rowland, lord, 459 
Hill, Rowland, 350, 739 
Hindus, 729 ; manners of, 451 
Hispaniola, account if, 33, 
5.19, 597 

Hobart 'Fown, 35 
Hobart, John Henry, 342 
Hofer, the Tyrolese duel, 48 
Hogg, James, 340 
Hohentohe, AUjx., prince, 
alleged niirarles of, 2ti9 
Holkar, 197, 241, 245 
Hollund unitt'd to Helgium,70 
Holworth cliff, slide oi, 229 
llumoopath>, ri-e of, 299 
Horig-Kong, Chinese ci’S'-ion 
of, 598 

Hook, 3’heodorr, 409 
Hope J’b. nia-, 342 
li owe, victor > of, 140 
Hoxton^ DiHsenters* Acade- 
my at, 217 
Hullah sy*«tem. 531 
Humaiin, M., 591 
Hu»>dred day-, rule of, 1J3, 
165 

Hunt, Henrj*, 51, 225, 230, 
339 

Hutton, Charles, 221 
Ilvdropathv, rise itf, 390 
H ydroth 'rapy, 396 
Hypot hiuidriasi-, 546, 51.3 

Imiretia, 32 

IrnpriHonmrnt for debt, 291 
Inchb-itd. Khzabefh, 214 
Income-tax acts, 29, 499 
India, Biitisb,244. 309; ar- 
my of, 309, 419. 702 
India-rubber clothing, 423 
l^fection and contagion, 401 
Insects, ravages of, 209 
In.solvcnt laws, 200 jg| 
Interest, fait of, 271^^ 
Inman republic, 69 
Ireland, Samuel, 219 
Ireland, 137 ; rebellion of, 
138 ; union of, 139 ; lords 
lieutenant of, 139 ; agita- 
ti'ni in, 213; middle-man 
H\stetn in, 737 ; marquis 
Wellesley in, 455 
Ireland under George IV., 
321; UJidcr William IV, 
392, 394; under Victoria, 
735 

Irish absenteeism, 322; agi- 
tatifin, 322 
ireiug, Edward, 355 
Ismail, siege of, 95 
Israel, twelve tribes of, 702 ; 

ten lost trilH’s of, 702 
Istalif, desiroctina of, 633 
Ithaca, isle of, 70 


Itarbide of Mexico, 275 
Ivory made flexible, 537 

Jackson, Cyril, 253 
Jarobins, 7, 96 
Jaffa, massacre at, 160 
Jamaica Question, the, 492 
Janizaries, suppression of, 
298 

Jaouario, St., 121 
Jebb, John, 331 
Jehoro, Malav.s of, 238 
Jena, battle, 141 
Jenkinson, Charles, earl of 
Idverpnol, 490 ; Robert 
Ranks, earl of Liverpool, 
480 

Jen nor. Dr., 77 
Jeiu<<ab m, EngUsb bishopiic 
of, 537 
Jesuits, 33 

Jews of Damascus, perse^'U- 
tion of, 525 

Jcypore, IndUin 8*ate of, 450 
Jocelyn, lord, in C'binn, 518 
John Vl. of Portii *^1, 119, 311 
John 6", Thomas, 208 
' Johnson, cuptain, lournal of, 
673 

j Juitif. stock compauies, 260, 

1 201 

' Jones. Joliti Gale, 585 
; Jordan. Dora, 221 
' Jo.«iephine,(mpie8i» of France, 

! 191 

j Jo.S'* houses, 520, 523 
' Joudpore, litdiari slate of, 4.>0 
j Jourdftn, marshal, 472 
i Joveban' s, 208 
* Juan Fernandez, isle cf, 423 
I Julnlee of George III., 00; 

; of the house ot B> tiuswb'k, 
1 50 

Jundhi Rao of Gwalior, 449 

Kamran of Herat, 447 
Kara Gvorg** «1 Servia, 603 
Karamsin, 214 
Katharine’s St.) Docks, 2'i9 
Kautnil, hill-tribes of, 622; 
insurrection of, 623 ; re- 
tro »t, 623. 910, 0.14, G:.3, 
098; Balia Hissar of, 624. 
697 J first iiivaa mi of, 020 ; 
second, 629; second re- 
treat from, 034 ; destnir- 
tion of Bazaar at, 634 ; tta- 
tistics of, 701 
Ketn, Edmund, 361 
Keats, John, 255 
Kellermanii, Franz, l^O 
Ken ble, J .hn Philip, 259 
Kent, Efiward, duke of, 226 
Khiva, staKe of, 599 
Khnonds of India 702 
Khoord Kaubut, Pass of, 056, 
657, 67 6 

Kh^berrie^*,^ tribe of, 625,635 
Kien Lung. 19f. 

King's - rollegt^ London, 
founded, 422 

Kirk of Scotland, dispute in 
418 ; division of in twain, 
749 . 

Khchener. Wilfiam, .371 
Kleber, Jean, 187 . 
Klopstock, 219 


Knox, Vicesimns, 251 ; Alex- 
ander, 349, 352 •* 

Knhii’ur diamond, 131 
Kosciusko, insurrection of, 20 
Kostautiueh. capture of, 493 
Kotzebue, 252 

Kurnoul, pint of the Nawaub 
of, 708 

I Kurruck Singh, 619 

{ Lacepi'^de, 221 
Larkiiig on, Jsines, 106 
La Fayette, 191 
Laff'arge, madanie, trial of, 
530 

Lsgrangc, Joseph, 195 
La llavpe, 201 
Lalamie, 2'>5 
Laud), Charles. 372 
Lamballe, prmceMS de, 480 
Lampeter college, 2< I 
Lund, rising and siiiking of, 
292 

Laudatnann, Swi'^s 126 
Landou, Letiti.i F.bzu, 365 
LartgU***, Lriuis, 2)4 
Laplace, 24S 

L»ro(*heiaquclm, Henri de, 7 
Lavalette, eouii-, eseapo of, 
71 

l..aw, Edward, lord FJUnbo- 
roiigh, in liiriM, 710 
’ f/riwrenee, Tboma«. 338 
I L4Z/ar»»ni, 121, 125 * 

I L<*e, .Sophia, 2 i t ; Nathaniel, 
j r> 19 

' 1/ abliL* de, 76 
I Leghorn, 75 
I Leicenter, Joliti. .310 
Lei psic, battle, 10s, 142 ; book- 
fair, 2 18 
Leu Ml. ,.347 

Leo)a>ld. king of Belgium^ 
24,5, 402 

I.eiipolfi II. of (iirmany. 119 
Lettmim, John Cr>akl(‘>,2l9 
Lew'ii*, M.itibe'vV Giegory, 
196; 1. ot B.iv iria, 240 
Leyden, John, 207 
Life-bo.it, 76 
Ligny, battle, 112 
liigunau republic, 75 
Litlo, George, 049 
Lip, the Austrian, 595 
Literary 'laHtp, English, cor- 
ruption of, 5.56 
j Lithojirapby, 78 
I Litrledale, Joseph. 316 
Lodge, Edmund, 372 
London, new bridge, 284 ; 
university founded, 422; 
predicted earthquake to, 
538 

Loo-choo islanders, 523 
lAirds, house of, history of, 
563 

Lo iis XVI.. 90: XVn.,23. 

99. MO; XVIII., 111,242 
Louis Philippe £. France, 
2.5M, 589 

Louis (Egrtlit^) due d'Or* 
leans, 204 

Louis Napoleon, insurrection 
of. 589 

Louth erbourg, Philip, 200 
Louvel, the assassin, 241 
Louvet, 204 , 
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Love^fpaiitfl and rerivala of 
w tho Methodibta, 403 
Ludditt'H, 57 

Lurt Ali Khan of Persiai 132 
Lutzen ha tile, lOA 

Macao, 523 

Macartney (lord), embassy of 
to tUiina,, 15 

M-icdiiiiald, marshal, 185; sir 
Jiihrif 520 

Macliiiierv, British, exporta- 
tion ot, 485 

Mackenzie, Henry, 250. 547 
Macle'Mi, Mr, American ^e^ 
Kure ol, 487 

Macnuj;hteii,8ir William, as- 
snsMinaiioii of, 024,040, 098 
Miideiia isli'H, 434 
Magilalc‘n ch<ipel, 334 
Malimud, ot KatiOul, 133 ; 
ir. Turkey, 288, 4i3 ; of 
Herat, 447 ; ot (iliii/ni, OHO 
Mahiattu st.ite, 244; cunfe- 
<ierncy. 4.5,** 

Maida, harrie of, 12?, 142 
Malaci a, 2S7 
Mdia\ H, 238, 2S7, 201 
Mdlcuiiii, J >hii, 472 
Malioraii de Keiiut, 475 
Muitn.ii 191 
Malta, capiuic of, 30 
M;|^itcbr'nji, 2i0 
Mft>Akus, J. il , 345 
MalthuviAu doctrine'^, 345 
Mark) Inks, 32 *, Massacre of, 
51, 111 

Man, ible of, described, 284 
Man, calf ol, 284, 287 
Mauchestei rims, 220 
Mauigi of Venice, 

Manx laii^UHi;e. 287 
Mara II on the Trappist, .110 
Marut, 00 

Marrtijro, battiu, 140 
Maiia Louisa, <*inpre8« of 
Prance, 105. 120; Isahid 1. 
ut )*or(ii{;ai, 110; 11. of 
Portiiual, 431 

Marh* Antoinette of France, 
Ofi 

Margadel, the* chevalier, 01 
Maruiuics, 500 
Matooii iiiHurrectiiiu, 22 
Marolo, the traitor Carlist, 
4.30 

Marquesas, French co1oui>;a 
tton of, 540 

Marr and \\ iihaaison, mur- 
ders of, .03 

Marsel laise hymn. 14 
Marsh, Herbert, 254 
Marvel, Andrew. ,500 
Mary, duchess ot Gloucesitcr, 
225 

Matthews. Charles, 373 
Marumi, Charles, 215 
Mauritius, isle of, 50 
Maurv, Jean, 214 
Maximilian I. Bavaria, 79, 
245 

MtHlusa, shipwreck of, 23i 
Meheinet Ali of Kg>pti 51, 
412, 440, 503 
Mehitl, 208 

Melancholy, Burton's ana- 

, torpy of, 540 
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Mel boar ne administration, 

488 

iMei»iii/.uba1, 430 
Merino, the cure, 42, 43, 310, 
435 

Methodists, 3.54, 403 
Mexico, revolt ol, 275, 282; 

present state of, 270 
Miguel, Dom, of Portugal, 
311, 431 

Military asylum, 79 
Milk companies, ^00, 207 
Milner, Joseph, 215; Isaac, 
215 ; Jm»iij,2I5 
Miioi»ch of Ser\ia, 003, 731 
Mina, geiicral, 300, 435 1 

Mitiei ulogx , system (it, 221 
Mims, female entployment 
ill, 490 

Mis ion.iiy society, objects 
of. 7.51 

Mdb, false lenity towards, 401 
Mohammed Miiza of Persia, 
447. 005 

Motlnerno, prince o**, 121 
Mom-y, oTigjti ol, 271 
Mnoge. Caspar, 193 
Moik mania, the philosophy 
of, 545. 519 
Mont Blanc, 12(1 
Monti' Nottc, bittle, 99 
Aforitgomery, colonel. 33 
Moon*, sii John, 42, IHH 
Moray, inundation ot, 297 
More, Hannah, 339 
Moieaii, Jean, Victor, 
Morganatic marriages, 439 
Morlaiul, (Seoige, 220 
Mormooiti'S, 402 
iMoscow, French expedition 
to, 105 

Alosliiiis of India, 728 
.Mountain taction, 00 
MuiioZ, doti Fernand, 437 
Miiraf, Joacbiiii, 104. 122, 132 
Murders, uvdul, in Loiidun, 
53 

Murphy’s Weather Almanac, 
495 

Murrain among ICn^liah cat- 
tle, ,531 

Murray, Lindley, 2.54 
Music, Fnglish national, .531 
Mustafa IV Turkey, 8(1 
Mutiny of British sailor**, 27 

Naamans, the moile'ti, or 
frt <|u«*nter8 of both church 
and conventicle, 3.52, 739 
Nagpurc, rajah ot, 24.5 
Naldi, 219 * 

Nanking, peace of, ^515; a 
visit in, 517 

Nat) Nehui of Lahore, 019 
Napier, ctiromodori*, .50.* 

Natal made an Eugheh co- 
lony, 541 

N.ttiunal Assembly, 2; debt. 
273; ga||er5^, English, 258, 
494 J 

N a Viiiino; sea-tight of, 312 
Necker, 217 

N 1 Ison , Horatio lord, 1 74, 121, 
140* 

Nepaiil cotintry, 245 » 

Ne paid, state of, 7UH 
Newmarket races, 304 


Newport, Chartist attack on, 
483 

Nciwspapers, English, 420; 

stamps reduction, 420 
N(^y, marshal, 112, 184 
{ Nh'holson, William, 208 
Nicolas 1., Russia, 599 
Niger expedition, 536 
Nile, battle of, 140, 1*60, 175 
Niitgpo, rapture of, 510 
NoHekens, Joseph, 372 
Not bury, earl of, assassina- 
tion of, 495 

North Pole expeditions, 283 
Norway, brief independcuco 
ol, .57 

Novel. writing, 253, 2.56 
Nubia, Egyptian conquest of, 
441 

Nuinismatolngy, 480 

Orfk-boys, Irish, 322 
Oberlin, Jean, 343 
I Ocutha, battle of, 42 
I Oliver, aMeriuuu, 584 
i Olivier, OuilUunie, 208 
j O. P. noth, 259 
I Opkir, mines of, 519 
1 Opie, John, 219 
Opium tradf, iniquity of, 
50 ( 1 ; eating and smoki>‘g, 
iiiischieN of, 520; smug- 
I glmg, 524 . 

I Oriental names, lilmnnncis- 
} (hm of, 559; moaning of, 
i 702 

I Orleans, Ferdinand Philippe. 

I due iP, deal h of, .592 
! Otho I. of Greece, 313 
I Otter, W iPiam, 468 
I Oude, Indian state of, 70.3 
! Oxfoid, poetry prolcssorship 
contest, 745 ; Dr. Hamp- 
den’s case at, 74.5 

Paganini, 470 
Paine. Thoina«, 199 
I Paisirllo, 22L 
{ Palm, cxei ution of, 103 
i Palmer, cohutel, at Ohitzni, 

I 07 1, 672,086.717 
I Panip.ts ot La Plata, 281 
i P.mic ol ltt2r>, 2r>6 
Paiaguav, 2**Z 
Pans, f irtifyiiig of 591 
Park, James AHun, 332 
Parlfcr, rear admiral, sir W., 
511 

Pailiament, history of, 503; 
English, 563 ; British, 582 ; 
Impel nil, 585 ; publication 
of debates of, 5S3 ; bouses 
of, buuiiiig of, 416, new 
opening ol, 416; mode of 
passing act- of, 4 17 
Parr, Samuel, 252 
Parry, captain, expeditious 
of, 283 

P.uagonia, 282 
Pi\ul 1.. Russia, 114 
PaulfSt., shipwreck of, 359 
Paviiig-w.)Od, 537 
Paxo, isle ot, 70 
Pedro I. Br.xil, 311, 3l9 ; I * 
320; IV. ot Portugal, 431 
Pedro, Dom, of Brazil and 
Portugal. 311, 319 
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Peel, sir Robert, made pre- 
mier, 4S8 

Pentusular war, 41, 455 
Penny-post universal, 530 
Perceval, hon. Spencer, as- 
sassination of, 54 
Perseverance, force of. 345 
Persia, present state of, 005 ; 
character of the people of, 
OOS 

Peru, modern. 281 
Pestalozxi, 202 
Petion of Hayti. 31 
l*liilaiitbropic Sorirty, 78 
Phrenolofcy, 80, 108 
Pichegru, 103 ; Charles, ISO 
l*iffROtt, sir Christopher, 574 
Piintaris of liitlia.245 
Piokerltiu, .lohii, 21G 
Pipo-olFirt^, 50*2 
Pitt, ‘William, 177, 10.5 
Pius VI., 86; VII., 87; VTII., 

30H 

Plata, La, 281 
Platt, Mr,, Hhooting^ of, 230 
J*iatr, Thomas, 46H 
Playfair, John, 210 ; William, 
210 

Plowrten, Edward, 573 
Poles, Hiis-ian, hcverity to- 
w ards, ODtl 

Police, rural and city, -100 
Pol3'tei> school, Pans, lO.l 
Pompeii^i-esiis' itanon ol, *230 
Poor law Amutidment Act, 
414 

Popedom, abolition of, 50 
Population in Great Biitain, 
340 

Porcelain, Dresden, 248 
Porson, Richard, 218 
Port Arthur, 30 
Portal is, Jean. 205 
Portuguese names, numbers I 
of, 3*20 I 

Posnige equalization act, 497, j 
.531 1 

Pottiiiger, sir flenrv, 510 ! 

Powell, Richard. M.D. 545 j 
Poyndar Khan, 133 ^ j 

Pratr, John Jettre^ s, marquis 1 
Cauideu, 4.50 
Prayer, power of, 27 1 
Prculestiuation, Moslem be- 
lief ill, 425 

President ship, loss of, 531 
Price, Richaid, 203 ; (Ji#ve, 
esq., speech ol, 377, 385 ; 
memoir of, 462 
Priessnit?;, Vincent, 300 
Primrose, Chinese, 239 
Prince, John, 334; I'homas, i 
S36 I 

Protiabilities, doctrine of, 249 j 
Proprietary schools, 260, 207 
Prussia, church of, 128 ; 

evangi iical church of, 748 
Punjaiib, the, (the Indian 
holy land of the Moslims,) 
321, 710 

Puscy, hon. Philip. 333; Ed- 
ward Boiiverie, D.D. 742 
Puseyiffm, origin and objects | 
of, 741 to 747 ‘ j 

Qttatre liras, battle. 1 44 

colonel, 309 * 


Race-course, English, 304 
RadcliiTe, Anne, 250 
Raeburn, Henry, 374 
Raffles, Thomas Stamford , 
21G 

Railroads, advantages of. 
395 

Railway, the atmospheric, 
.532 

Rawdon Hastings, Francis, 
marquis of Hastings, and 
earl M>ura, 245 
Rayahs, who, 505 
Reading of the Desk, .330 
Rfdiiiir, Aloys*, Haron von, 

J 9S I 

Rees, Abraham, 217 1 

Reform Agitation, 51 I 

Reform-bill passed, 376 ; j 
ctianges effected by, 404 
Refiirmatioii, 41.5 1 

Refuge for the Destitute, 207 ! 
Reg<*ticy of the prince of ! 

Wales, 53. 51 i 

Reich.>.tadt, duke of. 120 i 

Kenieii ol Veni -e, 137 ; 

Repton, Humphrey, 216 ! 

Reserve, reliuioits, import- } 
aiire of, 350 | 

Restoration, simnltaneou-*, of i 
EiiropeHii sovc'reigiiM, 57 j 
Revnliittou, French (.second), 
42.5 

Kcvn-ilds, captain, co iri- 
inurtial on, .529 
Ricardti, David. 209 
Rict-biirriing, 395 
Riego, colonel 309 
Rio, M., the Chouan^ 65 
Uobi spictrre, 91, 98 
R'lhu the Ch‘4uaM, 05 
Ro'and, Jean, 202 
Komau- atbolic emancipa- 
tion, 202, 3*22, .586 
Romilty Samuel, 250 
Romney, Ge- rge, 2*20 
Rosa, Martinez, do la, 41.5 
Roscius, th<* modern. 36 
Ross, captain J. C., 499 
Rossi, Charles, 373 
KotVtsc.hild, Nathan, 473 
Ruffo, cardinal, 122 
Rugby grammar-sr hool, 400 
Rumf'trd, counr, 221 
Runiford stove, 2*21 
Runjeet Stugh, 134 
R 'irt-wia, empire o'*. 000 ; 

church ot, 601 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, 403 
Safety- lamp, 8-* 

Sailor-.,^ British, Mutiny of, 
27 

Salamanca, battle, 4.5 
bale, sir Robert, his harass 
of Dost Mohammed, 62'2 ; 
e^cape to Jellalabad, 023 ; 
shut up and besieged in 
Jellalabad, 626 ; release of, 
1.27 ; resioratioi^ of luvly 
Sale, 033* 

S.ilc, journal of lady's cap- 
tivity and heroism, 004 ; 
restoration of her ladyship, 
072 lady, restorfd, 717 
Salique-law in Spain abo- 
Ihshcrl, 311 


Saloman, Jobann, 217 
Saloman's concert'^, 217 ^ 

Sandwich isles, death of the 
king and queen of, in Eng- 
land, 284 

Sandys, sir Edward, 575 
Sans-culottes, 97 
Santa Maura isle, 69 
Saragossa, the^maid of, 4*2; 
siege of, 44 

Sardinia, Genoa added to, 

74 

Sattarah, r»j ih «f, 215 
Savings-btinks, 237 
Saxony, royal house of, 248 
Saxony, 217 

Scheldt, opening of, 13 ; na- 
vigation of, 13 > 
ScVioolmasters, injuries of, 
2.5*2 

Schools, national, 8*2 ; infant, 
83 ; Sunda>, 83, ei judus- 
trv, 83 ; proprietary, 265, 
267 

Sciences, classilicatioii of the, 
459 

Scinde, insolence of the 
ameers f>f, 690 : conquest 
of. 719 

S. in«li.i family, 449, 4.54,722 
Scio, m is'^at'ies 31 i 
Scott, Walt»;r, 32.5,471 ; John, * 
earl of KMon, .'{.'il ; 
liam, lord Stowell, 3;J2* 
Scottish Kpiscopal church, 

13 ; Kirk, 418.749 
Sea-watei. disrilbition of, .5.37 
Seari h, right ol. 59,1 
S’diastian, St., siege of, 46 
Self-taugVit men, errors of, 
2.57 

Selim 111. of Turkey, 85 
Senefelder, 78 

Senhoiise, sir H umphrey, .510 
S poys, 3i)4 
S.‘ptennial Act, 582 
S€*rii'grip;itam. siege of, I 10, 
183 244 453 

Servin, independence of, 002 ; 

biMiory of, 001 
Servia, 7.11 

Shang-hai. oap’ure of, 513 
Shannon and Chesapeake, 
battle, 55 

Sbekhavvutte<*a of India, 450 
Shelley, Percy Rys.she, 25ii 
Sucre Singh of Lahore, 619, 
709 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
194 

Shiah Mosliras, 731 
Shore, John, lord Teign- 
rnouth, 214, 457 
Shfiiah-ol Mutfc. 133,134.020; 
iuHtulLition of, 093; escape 
of at Ghu/.ni, 697 ; restoiu- 
fion at Kail bill, 697, 704 
•Sibthorp, John, 408 
Sic ird, abbij, 70. 217 
SiddoQs, Mrs. ,200 
Sikh monarchy established, 
134 

Sikh sohiieiy, 097 
^iaiJhitt, the Alahraica chief, 
214 

Singapore, 238, 519 
Sinking fund, 17H, 26,3 . 



SirAfrauB Kbniit l:i3 
^kinuor, captain, murder of, 
002, 081, 685 

Slave trade, 38; abolished, 
418 

Slare trade, African, 250 
Slavery-negro, 233, 250 ; abo- 
lition, of, 393 
Smallpox, 77, 78 
Smith, sir Sidney, 370; Beau- 
mont, 489 , i-ir Charb s Fe- 
lix. 504; Georpe, K. JM., 
587 ; (Miarlottr, 109 
Soane, John, 25.5 
Soaneaii muacuni, 2'»6 
Si K ua lists, rise of, 485, 501 
,S'>ciet\ -isles, French seizure 
of, 511 

Sodor and Man, see of, 2''5 
Somaten i f the Gatalunians, 

616 I 

Somnauth, pates of, 635 ; | 
pates of recovered, 711, ! 
722 ; teinp’e of, account of, J 
712 j 

South Pole expedition, 499 j 
South America, iiidepend- , 
enceof, 2hl 
.Smithcott, Joanna, 57 
Sniithey, Robert, 464 
Southwark bridge, 239 
'*Spa-ft**]dB li its, 230 
309 

Spanish South America, in- I 
depeiideiit, 281 

Spanish stu'ccHsiun war, 412 , 
Spui'zhcini, 199 
>>tridthol<ierhhip, 131 ' 

Stual, Madatfif! de, 217 ' 

Stage, morality of the, 805 i 

StanhopOt Chailcs ear), 217 ; i 

lady Hester, 3.17 j 

Star-system, 305 
Steam carts, 80 ; boats, 82 ; 
wtrabiog i oiiipanies, 260; 
coaches, 395 
Steel-engraving, 81 
Steel-boys, Irish, 322 
Stephi n, St., his chapel, 417 
Stewart, Robert , maiquis of 
Lfindonderry , 330 
Stimulants, danger of resort- 
ing to, 290 
Stoik-uxchange, 275 
iStneka, public, 273 
Stock dale’s infringement of 
the privileges ol the huuae 
of commons, 486 
Stoddart, col., in Bokhara, 
671 ; murder of, 724 
Stomach affections, Aberne- 
thy's opinion concerning, 
367 

Stothard, Alfred, 372 
St. Pierre, 201 
Strawberiy-hill, sale of, 593 
Stuart, sir John, 122; sir 
Charles, 206 ; Dupald, 458 
Sturt, capittin, dcaih of, 665 
Succession-war, Spanish, 412 
Sunday traihe suppressed, 
486 

Suni Moslinis, 731 
Surgery, advancement of, 365, 
369 

Suttee, luefTectual attempt to 
abohah, 451 


INDEX. 

Suvarov, Alex., 8.5, J88 
Swan river colonized, 204 
Switzerland, 126, 198 
S> nan expedition, 5t)3 

Tagore, Dwarkanauth, 720 
Taiavera battle, 42 
Talleyrand, prince, 328 
Talma, Fran<;oi<4, 260 
7’anucci, marquis, 120 
Taou Kwatjg ot China, 732 
Taxation, system of, 29 I 

I'axatioii, l‘higli!i}i, ne verity I 
of, 295 ■ 

Taxe.**, assessed, oppression | 
of, 487 

Taylor and Randolph insti- 
tute, 535 

Tayh* ThomHM, 476; sir 
Robert, 536; Miihael An- 
gelo, 536 ; serv€*ant major, 
narrative of, 689 
Tchusan, captu.eof, 507, 521, 
,522 

Teetotal ism, 290 
Telegraph, 76 ; V'oltaic, 532 | 

Tt-mpi'raiice, value of, .466 
Tt-mperaiice societies, 2H0 
IVirudel Fuego, iK't 
Teiror, leigii of, 96 
'J’exas, 283 
Thames Tunnel, .534 
Tharaw'adi of Biirmah, 709 
Thcaki, isle, { Irhaca, ; 70 
Thiers, M., 591, 593 
Thistle wood, Aithur, 230, 268, 
269 

Thouars* D*i Petit, 474 
Three Days, the French, 307 
Thurmer, Joseph, 475 
Thurtell, the murderer, 281 
j Tiedge, (/hristophe, 473 
1 Times newspaper, 420 
j Timur Khan of Kaitbul. 132 
\ I'ippu S.iheb, tHJ, 244, 452 
; I'lrabuschi, l«8 
! Toler, Hector, earl of Nor* 

I bury, 496 

Tomliusoii, colonel, death of, 

1 512 

Tontine, 273 
I'ooke, Hornc', 51, 5H5 
I'oreno, count of, 435 
Toulon, siege of, 14 
Toulouse, battle, 46, 47 
Tournament, the Eglintoun, 
498 

Tower of London, fire at, 534 
Tracts for the Times, 742 
Tractarians. 742* 

1'rades union agitation, 416 
Trafalgar, battle, 141, /TO 
Trevor, capt. miprder ot, 624 
Tricolor emblem, origin of, 
192 

Triiolor emblem of France, 
192 

Trimmer, Saralj, 199 
'lirinidad,27| 

Tse-kee, capture of, ,511 
Tuuuel, Thames, 534 , 
Tynwold, Manx court of, 284 
J'yroles^ insurrection, 48 
Tytler, Ale3|.,460 

IJkhbar Khan, 624, 666, 668, 
670 


5M 

Ciriversitics, Germany, 596 
University principles, 738, 
739 

Uruguay, 282 
Uaury-laws, repeal of, 497 

Vaccination, 77 
Valdez, gcritral, 436 
Yalmy, cannonade of, 186, 
190 

Van Diemen’s Land, 3.5 
Vauxhrdl-hridKe, 84 
Veddas of Ceyb n, 69 
Veiitzueld, 281 
Venice, fall of, J.36 
Veto act. passing of, 418 ; re- 
peal of, 7.51 

V ice-chaucellors, additional, 
;i36 

Victoria, Qiicen of Great 
BritiiP, 477 , attempted 
assassiuation of, 529 
Virnieri battle, 41 
Violets, day of the, 112, 163 
Visconti, Rnuiii.s, 2.54 
I Visit, Royal, 58 
I Vittoria, battle, 46 
I Volney, 196 
I Voluntary system, 741 


Waicberin expecitteyi#^ 131 

I Walker, John, 2l8"'y^ ^ 

{ Wall of China, 733 
( Walpole, Horace, 543 
j Wardle, col., .50 
I \V ar.saw, grand duchy of, 247 
' W'ater, virtues of, 399 
W’’atcrloo, battle of, J13, 142;* 
bridge, 237 
Watt, John, 219 
[ W'eulih of Nations, origin of, 

I 272 

i Weare, murder of, 280 
I Weights and Measure.*, 
British Equalization of, 2^9 
I Weld, cardinal, 347 
j Wellesley, Arthur, duke of 
Wellington, 41, 142. 244; 
Rii'hard Colley, marquis, 
214, 452 

Wenmau, lion. Thomas, 468 
Werner, 221 
\Ve»f, Bt-njaniin, 219 
Wethert 11, sir Charles, 231, 
401 ; Nathan, 253 
Whitaker, Edward, 207; Tho- 
n)a.<4 Dunham, 207 
W'hitbread, Ssmuel, 209 
W'hite, Henry Kirke, 207 
Whiteboy riots, 322 
V\ ieland,219 
Wilberfurce, Wm., 2.50 
Wilhem’s system of music, 
•31 

Wilkes, John, 584 
Wilkie, David, 348 
William 1. of Wurttemberg, 
246; 1. of Netherlands, 

43?; ^ the Conqueror, of 
England, 222 ; IV. of Eng* 
land, 375 ; V. of Holland, 
130. 

Wilson, Alex., 200 
Wind, storm of, 497 
Wolcot, John, 218 
WoIstoi)ecraft, Mary, 2.57 



INDEX. 


7()0 

Wood- pavement, 537 
Wood-engTAvin^r, 75 
Wood7ioii8f)lei\ lord, 400 
Woraley, Kicbard, 197 
Wrecke, frequency of, 5B7 
\V right, capt., 103; Joseph, 
197 


Wiirttemberg, 246 

Vork, duke of, his trial, 50 
Young, Arihur, 218 
Y^psilante, Alex., 363 
Yucatan, 283 


Zante, isle of, 70 
Zealand, ^Ie^e, colonized, and* 
account oi the islanders, 
525 

Zemauti of Kanbul, 133 
Zumalacarregui, general, 436 



AN INDEX TO THE HISTORIES 


IN THE THREE VOLUMES. 


VOLUME 

AFOUANS, first notic«> of. 417. 

ALBANIA u»»«U*r Scarideibc^', 725- 

A LiVlOH A l> F' S, rist* nf, 50S , I <11 of*. 573. 

^>LM(>H \ Vl|)KS, lisc of, 407 ; fall ol, 514, 

ARABIA ^SrUMions). 

fouiali'ci, ID ; fall of to Hnmr, 188. 

ARMENIA, addod io Ji<<nu*. 2G5; indt^peniU 
ent, .^03 ; under Aschod, 410 . under G.tgik, 
480; iiudcM' Leon IL. 540; tall of CiJicio- 
Ariueuiu under Ltoii VI.. to the Mauiluks, 
651. 

ASSVKIA, or BABYLON, or CHALDEA, 
kingdom of, founded, 5, II ; under Sarda- 
]iap>4luH, 95 i division of. 112; under Nehii- 
chadnesoKar. 117; under Hnarudani, 120 ; 
fall of. under BelsUuazar, to Cyrus the 
Persnin. 12‘i, 

ATHENS, tounded, 22; under Tkesrus, 51; 
under Melantlius. 65 ; under Codrus. 75 ; 
under Draco, ill ; Solon, 115 ; tinder Ptsis- 
tratus, 120 ; uuiler the PisihCraiidae, 128 ; 
Persian war, 4^1 ; Cimoii and Pericles, 
110; di'>maittlea by LyHarider, i52; under 
30 tyrants, 156; uuder Phocion, 163; fall 
to Koine, 108- 

BABY LON (Assyria). 

BAG ru I A, f.uiided 177 ; fall to PartUia, 194. 

BOKH \RA iB-^ctna). 

BRETAGNE (Pram t). 

BRITAIN, added to Home, 206; Caractacus. 
242 ; l^uidon founded, 244 ; Boadirea, 249 ; 
Ayrricola, 257 : GiinieH dyke construrted, 
272; i'lpiiis Marrellus and Pertinax pr*e- 
tor.s. 277 ; under Severus, 282 ; revolt ot 
Carausius, 302 ; under Cnnstautine Chlorus, 
306; TbecHtiisuis pr«efor, 311; revolt of 
Maximus, 315 ; retirement of the Homans, 
324; Saxon conquest. 330; kingdom of 
Kent founded. 332 ; kingdom of Sussex 
founded. ,339; king Arthur's reign, 341.^ 
kingd'Uii of WesMC'X founded.* 341 ; king- 
dnin of Pl.ssex founded. 343 ; kingdom 4f 
Norihutnhria founde«t, and first ^ettlemeut 
of the ANGLES in Britain. .'143; kingdom 
of East Anglia founded, 349 ; coiiversum to 
Christianity by Augiistiue, 351 ; kingdom 
of Mercia founded, and the Heptarchy 
rendered complete, 353 ; first invasioh by 
’the Idraiioal Northmen, 367 ; Ina, king of 
Wetsex, 376 ; OfiTa, king ot Mercia, esU< 
voi., in. 3 


THE FIRST- 

blished Peter’s-penre, 392 ; Heptarchy dis- 
suLed, and the kingdom of ENGLAND 
founded bv Pgbeit the Great, 309; under 
the Angl«i-S »xon kings, ;U'9 to 474 ; under 
the Noiinaw s 'veieigns, 4?4 to 52iaJ j-t|in der 
the Plantagenet house, 520 to under 

the hou4e of Lancaster. 0<7 to 730 ; under 
the house of \o«k, 730 to 748. 

BULGARIA, <»rigm of. 376 ; under Chnim- 
nus, 398 

BYZ'fNlINE EMPIRE (Eastern empire). 

CAPPADOCIA, founded, 124; added to 
Ronie, 234. 

CAUfA, under Artemisia 1,, 139; under Ar- 
temisia II., 162. 

CARTHAGE founded, 93; first Punic war, 
177 ; second Punic war, 182 ; third Punic 
war, and destruc tion of Carthage by Rome, 
189 ; Vandals in. 330, 343. 

CHALDEA (AsMyria;. 

CHINA founded. 5 ; Chow dynasty, 69 ; Tain 
dvnaoty, 177 ; Great Wall built, 181 ; H4n 
dynasty, 185 ; the. 'I'hree States. 286 ; Tang 
dynasty, 355 ; divided into petty states, 
424 ; Song dynasty. 430 ; fall to Monguls, 
59.3 ; expulsion of the Monguls, 639. 
CGRINTH founded, 43; dynasty of Aletes 
established, 75 ; of tbe Baerhidze, 85; un- 
der the prytanci, 97 ; monarchy restored 
by Oypselus, 107 ; under Periauder, 111 ; fall 
to Rome, 188. 

DEN M ARK, rise of, 403 ; under Valdcmar I., 
53U ; fC.inute VI. and V aldemar 11., 563; 
«EricVL. Ahel, Christopher 1., and Eric 
VI I , 580 ; Eric VI 1 1 fOO; Christopher II., 
626 ; Valdetuar HI.. 647 ; Union of Calmar, 
663 ; Denmark, Sweden, and Ni»rway, un- 
der Margaret, 683 ; Erie IX., Christopher 
, 111., and Christiern 1., 709. 

EASTERN EMPIRE commenced with Ar* 
radius, son of the Roman emperor, S2t ; 
Marcian, 320; Leo 1. and IL, 335; Zeno, 
337, and leading reigns to 364 ; C'onstaa* 
t>ne 111. and HeracUus, 364; Oi^nstans II., 
369 ; Constantine i V., 37 1 ; J USTis&iau II.. 
375 ; Philip Rardanes, Anastaeiua II.i and 
Theodosius ill., 376: Leo 111.. 386; Con- 
stantine V., 384*; lieo IV,, 388 ; Constantine 
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INDKX. 


VI., Irimr, Nicephnrus 1., .'iml StauratiuH, 
393; Michat*) 1., 3P<(; Leo V. and Michael 

11., 397; Theophilua,* -100 ; Mirhaol III., 

404; I., 413 ; Leo YL 421 ; Alexander, 

C)iibtanrme VII,, Komanun, and Christo- 
pher, 4iW ; Stephen, &c,, -433 5 jR-mianuM 
IL, ike., 43!) ; Ha.sil 11., ^0., 450; Roiohmii.s 

111., &c., 40i ; Constantine X.. 46.H; 

Kuducin, ike., 4S4 ; Alexius Comnenua, 
49.1; John II., 5iV2 ; M »miel Cumnetnis, 
515; Alexius II. , ilfi:., 5*17; Alexius III., 
540; Creek etn pet ora at Nica^a, 5.59: fall 
of the empire to the Latins, and succ*,«Hsit»ii 
of Baldwin I. to the throne, .500; Tlohert 
de Courtenay, Soc,^ till the restoratnni of 
the Creek ernpen»r, Michael VIII., 57.5; 
Aridronious II., .191; Auttronteiis III., iSli:., 
ti40; Manuel 11., 004: fall ot the eni pile, 
under Constantine Xll., to the lurks, 
70*2. 

ECVFT founded, 0 ; practice of embalming. 
21 ; uiidfr Sesobtiia, 35 ; FruTeiis. 01 ; Sa- 
hrfkoph, 104; Sethos, 100; Psiiinatik I., 
100; Pharaoh Necos, 113; Psamatik 11. 
and 111., 110: Ainasis, IH, 127; fall of 
'Phebes, 190; Greek kin;*,doin of Ah‘xander 
and the Ptolemies, f05 to *210; Moslem dy- 
nasty of the Fafimite.i, 429. Mohrali. 4.30 : 
Kaieio, 430; Mansur, 130; Moez, 410; 
Aziz, 455 ; Dbahor, 403 ; Mo«stanser, 470 ; 
Mosta I, 4 »8 ; Lill of the P- tirnife d>ncist>, 
t|ti . icrfMiinn uf that of AMiiib, in the 
ersoi. of Saladdin, 533, 54S ; ri^e ol the 
I mluks 571 ; the Ihirgite iM fiiultik.s, 003. 

ENGLAND iBriiairr). 

priRlUIA under PurscMina, 133, P'lorenct? 
a duchy, (>h 0 ; under the Medici, 7 IS, 

'FRANCE. Franks first noticed in bi-^tory, 
293; settleineiit in (iaul, 300; origin of 
Bretagne, 4 10 ; iMiarani'Uid's foundation of 
the iiirin.irchv, 322 , fiundehaud of Hnrgun- 
d\, 340; kiiiKt’om of (iUS<on>, 3.13, Clo> 
taire 11., 3.15; tail of the Merovingian dy- 
rasty, 3S1 . succession of tlie Cailovingian 
dynasty, 3S4 : rule of Chuileniagne. 392 ; 
Loui.s I., 400; Chsrles 11., 405; Louis II., 
&c., 422 ; Ttse of Noiinandy, 427 ; leuti«it 
fiysfcut, 4*27: HiiOul, 130; Loiii.*i IV., 435; 
Luthaire, 437 ; dynasty of CNpct, 41o ; 
Louis V., Hugh C’apet, and Robert, 452 ; 
Henri L, 402; Philip I., 4s7 ; Lmiis V !,, 
504; Louis VII., 516 ; Philip 1 1 ., Ingustus, 
547; Louis VliJ.and IX , 17h ; Philip 111. 
and iV., 599; Louis X., Philip V., and 
Charles TV., 62.1; Calais surrendeied to 
the Fiii‘U-'h,637 ; Companions' h*ctgue,637 : 
Phi*ip VI , John 11 ., and Charles V., fM5 ; 
Charles VI., 6<I6; Charles VII. and Louis 
XL, 700; Burpundv under Charle.s the 
Bold, 717 ; Charies VI 11., 746. 

GERMANY, rise of, 355; rule of Charle- 
magne, 392; Otho I., 439; Otho IL, 442; 
Cltho 111., &C., 451 : CoiiiMd IL, &r., 401 ; 
Henry IV., 4fi4; Henry V., .102; Conrad 
111, 515; Frederick L, Barbaros.sa, 530; 
B ibemia a kingdom, 544 ; Henry V f , a^e., ' 
646 « Frederick IL, 661 ; Hausc league, 
572; Conrad IV., 575 ; rise of the house of 
Austria, 592; Rodoiph of H ap8hiirg,>600 • 
Henry VIL, 626; Oidden bull, 637; 
Charles IV., 645; Wciireslaus, 667 ; Ru- 
pert, 6H3 ; ^igtsmurid, 691 ; the, eiunire 
nrnde hereditary, 7tHl ; Alliert II. anti Fre- 
cterick IV.. 7J2. 


CIlirZNI, empire of, founded by Mahni^d 
451 ; under Mohinnmed Chori, fi4K. 

j CBKECI'i begun wuih the state of Sir.yon, 

I 10, the Cret'ian gods, 30; Pi'Vsian inva- 
bioiiH, 135, l.?7 ; Peloponnesian war, 142; 
Augustan ago of (ireece, 140; Srr.n-d war, 
159; the Achteaii league, 175. AV«/.,v.‘ Ki- 

ryofi 10; Athens, 22 ; Thehe? 21, Corimli, 
43 ; Dorians, 61 : /l^ohaii'i, Os ; Mega!‘i.*5, 69 ; 
Sparta, 71 ; Mvceute founded, 4.'i, tall i>f, 
l.'il j Greece united with Macedonia, ICgypt, 
and Persia, hy Alovan<k*r tho Cre.it, 16,1; 
the (.reek kingili'in of the tw'elve Ptideinies 
in IgNpt, 170to2l6; Mes.serii.), ltM». 
GREEK EMPIRE (Eastern limpire^. 

HI NDrsi’AN, first notices of, l|; in the 
time of Darius nysta.Hpes, 1.3*2; in tlietinie 
uf Alexander the Great, ir»7 ; under Chau- 
dragupta, 172; under \ ikraniridit\it, *206; 
under the Sakas, *217 ; Delhi, iiiuh r Aiam 
and '\lrmish,564 ; Ahotdiii, fiOl ; Mrdiatn- 
inei Toghlek, 64^: Mahmud, t>H-l : Syed 
ALiddiii, 714. 

IirNtiAUV, origin c>f,4.'Jl*: raised to a king- 
dom, 447 ; under Ladi-iaiis I , I''H ; utoUr 
Ladistaus III., dre.. <107; Chailes L, A:e., 
610; .Stgisiniind, 684: iim-'er John Huny. 
ady aiid Vladislaus V., 719: under M.it- 
ihias 1 , Corxiuus, 747. 

DI NS, 314, 331. ^ 

INDIA (HindUs'ftan^ 

iRKLMSl) first ye ipling of, 11, return of 
the (ireeks into, 29 ; Cadehaii, roTiquest of, 
41 ; British einigranon to, Ull : <'oo\ersion 
to l'hnstiaoit\, l»y St. Parru k, ,331 : louud 
towers, .3.19; Danes in, 402; h tttleoi Clon- 
tarf, 419; conquest hy Henry 1 1. 1*2.f ; iiu- 
der prime John, .-49: di\i- ed into shires, 
5.11; iiikder Henry HI., 186; invaded hy 
the Scots, 619; uiidt r Edward Mil., 650; 
under Bichaid II , 670 

LSLE.S. Azores, 722; Canarie*, 6.13; Capt? 
Verd,7*22; Crete, 201. 398: l( eland, 119; 
M.ideiras, 690; Malta, (iri'eks in, 103; 
Mao, 6.12; Minorca and the ILdearic Isles, 
191, .114 ; .SamoR, 129. 

JSKA ELITES (Jndma). ^ 

1 r \ LV. Rise ut Liguria or (ienoa. 41 ; Tro- 
jan settlement in Italy, 62; lamga Alba 
founded, 65 ; Rome founded, 9S ; Etruria 
u:e!er Porsenna. 13.3, Rome divided in 
3ls; the western portion deHtroyc'd 
by the (iDth- 3.33; O.’^trog-uhs in Italy, 337, 
311: LomhnrilR in, 3 l 8 ; Exareliate of K,i- 
vnnna, 319, 38 4 ; thtj jiopes made temporal 
sovereign'', 3.11 ; (alt of Lon)haid>, 3H7 , Be- 
retiger, king of Itah, 420; CeiioH and J'isa 
iait(‘peiidertt, 4<!0 , Milan iii<lependent,5*21 ; 
flerioa under the podt-sta, 544 ; F'loreure a 
republic. 57*2; Genoese iiiHUirectiou, 173; 
Milan under th< Torriani, 595 ; Pisa uuder 
Cgolint', 607 ; Genoa under doges, 638 ; Mi 
Ian under Gian Visconti, 669; Florence 
made a duchy, fWiiO; Milan under the 8for- 
»i, 718; Florence under Coj'Uiu and Pietro 
oe Medici, 718; Naples, see T’f/’o Sk'Uits. 

JAPAN, 593 

JUD./EA. The Israelites sprang from Abra- 
haui, 16; Isaac, 17; Jacob or Israel, 18; 
Joseph 19; Moses, 2.1, and the.JudgeR, to 
))age 71; Saul, David, Solomoti, and tho 
kings of Israel and Judah, page 71 to 117 ; 
ZerubbabePs cointuissiou to rebuild iJw**- 
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*8nlcTn, 125; Ezra’s inisBion, 133; Nchc- 
luiali's sucrcBsioii, 151 ; rule of Johan nn 
the pru‘8t, Jaddiia, KiK ; Oniart Land 
Simon, 173; Eleazar and MaiiaasrH, I7(i; 
IMiias ll.j ISO; Simon IL, IS3 ; OntaM Ui., 
ISO; under the Ma<,cab»M .s, lUO ; Simon 
111., lf>C; Alexander JaiiniLMi"-, ‘iol ; Alex- 
ander and*Il>rranurt IL, till the tall of Ju- 
da*a to Rome, 2‘»3 ; under Herod the Great, 
tiibiitar^ ruler, 213 ; fall and destruction of 
JeriiKUlcni by the Romans, Herod 11. being 
rrihiitary king at the time, 257 ; disperHioii 
of ihf JewH, 270; Jiuhea iii.idf a Saracen 
proviiiCe*. 9(M ; a (Hinstian kingdom, under 
(h)defroi de Hoinllon, 41)7; under Baldwin 
I. and IL, 5'>7 ; Foulques of Anjou, and 
Baldwin HI , 517 ; tall of Je usHletu to Sa- 
iaddiM,520; Ain^uirv, Christian king, until 
theexpuLioo of tht Cnixadeis by Saladdin, 
in the reign <f Guy d>‘ Lusignan, 532; last 
riii.tadu terminated, 501 ; and Judiea con- 
tin mnl under Saladdin^s uesiendants, and 
the Marnliiks who had mingUid with 
them, oiitil its tall to Selim L, of Tuikey, 

A 1). l5Ui. (Vol. ii. 43.) 

LVDIA under Ardysus, 07; fall of, under 
Cnesiis, to ('>rusthe Persian, 122. 

Al VCI’.DON loonded. 05; under Philip TI., 
111 ! . under Alexaiid€*r the Great, Km ; 
Aiitiputor 173 ; Antigonua Goiiatas, 

I7^ ; I ill of, to Rome, IMS. 

AlONGl'L EMPIRE famided by Jenghiz- 
khaii, 5t>3 (h'tai, \,c., 5h3 ; I amerlane, 07 i , 
Shall Kokh <Sbc.,7Jtk 

N r;iH EU1*AN HS. Revolt of the Plemings, 
030; Fliiudt rs under LcmiB 11., 000. 

PAEMYI^A under Odenatu.s, 200; full of to 
Koine, under Zem^bia, 200 
PARTHIA founded, 170; under Orodes, 
213; Phraates IV,, 220, 

PKH(5A.\il'S foundid, 175; bequest of to 
Rome, by King ACaUis, 105. 

.PEUSIA, eirijure of, founded hyCyrua, 124, 
and Its histi ry continued to page 105, when j 
it fell, nnUer Dnriiis III., to AleKrUider 
the tjreai. ytrst Middle Umpln (Sassu- I 
Hides) toiiijdiv! by Ardishen , 2S7 ; undei 
Siiuhpoor I.. 203; f.ill, uinler Ye.^'degird 
HI. to the Sarrtcens, 304 ; tempoiarv in 
depernUMice, 412. S* votid M nhili /•tnpire, 
tuiindod b\ Togrul Reg, 4fil; under .Alp 
ArHaii.487 ; Malek Sbab.408 ; fnll by the 
unaiiby of the various Attabegs, 530. 
Third Middle Kmpire fwiinded by Hula- 
ku, the Mongol, .5H2 ; Nikudar, (UM ; Abu 
,Sevd,027. 

Pr.RU, empire of, founded, 524. 

IMKEISU'IA founded, 0; Hiram king of 
Tyte, 81 ; Dido’s flight and founding of 
Carthage in Africa, 03. 

PH R \ G I A M A J ( » R foundeil . 0 ; a kingdom 
under (b)rdinH,42 ; under Midas I., 40. 
PHRYGIA MINOR, or I'rottH, foiioded. 9K 
foundation of Troy, its capital ^22 ; fall or 
Tioy to the Greeks, 57. I 

POLAND. Origin, 345; under duke Po- 
piel IL, 401; Piastus, 4lHl ; raised to a 
kingdom under Roleslaus I, 452; Mills- 
laus IL, 4«2 ; Casimir I., hc.f 46U ; Vliidi 
islans L, 407 : Roli slaus IIL, 005; Vladis- 
Irtos IL 517; RolesLuis IV., ^kc., iBH ; 
Le.<)koi V., 503 ; Ruleslaus V., 5H0 ; Lesko, 
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YL, ftc., 601 ; Casimir 111. the Great, 647 ; 
Hedwiga and \ ladUlaus IV., Jagello, 683 ; 
VJadi^laus V. and Cuiimir IV.. 71 1 
Pi>NTCS founiled, 132; Mithrid<treH the 
Gieut,20l; utter being hmg a Irihutavy 
st ite Ilf Rome, Pootos w a:- red need to a 
province of the empire bv N^ro, A. 1). 65. 
POPKDOM. The temporal power of the 
popes was guaranteed by Phoras,* the 
eastern emperor, to Boniface 11 L, bisljop 
of Rome ; who thi'reupon assumed the 
title of p.ipn, or farhc'r, meknmg te.cumo* 
iiical or universal or catholic head of the 
Church on earth, t radiated by uh pope, as 
at page 35.5. From the wst bishop oi Rome, 
pa»e 2.50, to the end of the volume, the 
bi-hopa and popes are noticed, without 
omission, in their proper places. See ,ihe 
CJeueral Index tor 'he respective names. 
PGIti'l'(;\L liisr known as the Roman pro- 
vince of LusitaiiiH, 200 ; maoe an inde- 
pendent kiogdotii by AllbcHo L, 510; 
Sauchfi L, .547 ; Affotiso, IL, 562; Sambo 
1 L,&c., 57D; J)eii!.s, 600 ; AfTouso, I V , Aim., 
615; John J 607 ; Duarte, &c., 713; John 
11 , 74<). 

Pill SSI A, rise of. 427. 

R.AtHISA founded, 395. 

RuMEJ, Settlement of T*nc;ia the Troian 
leader, the progenitor of R«nu;bi-*Ap>d 
Remus, iu lulv , 62 ; I mga Alb.r luuffmd 
by A^CmUhiih, ihe son of Euimh, 6*1 ; Numt- 
toi ot AU;a, 97 . Romulus, fouiub t or Rome, 
98; Nuiiiu and TiiUiis, l(»8 ; Ancus and 
Tar<{Miniti>< Piisciis, 110; .Servius 'fuHiiis, 
lib; Turqiiinius Superbiis, and tall of the 
Monaichy. 12 > ; (bmsuls, 130; Agraiian 
agitation, 137; Ginciiiiiatiis, 1 10 ; ('aniiliuK, 
15t; Saniuiie War, InO ; under the Yoke, 
163; Papirius Cursor, 169; the Tarcutme 
and first Punic \N ars 176 ; Auxiliary War, 
ISI , Second Punic W ar, 182; rebellion of 
the Gracchi, 195; Jugiinhuie and other 
W^arH, 19JI ; rise ot Pompey, 20.3 ; C>ttiiine 
coii.^piracy. 2i)5; civil war of C'lesar ami 
Pompey, 208; a»sas»in;ition of riesar.2l2 ; 
the niMtiarcby re.^'touMs by Augustus Ciesar, 
217 ; tkie Insti ry nf Konu‘ CMiititiiied in the 
leading reigns To the pt rioO. of it.s fall to 
the Goths, page 336. 

HFSSIA Riseunoer Ruric, 410; Vladimir 
453 ; Yarosiat 1., 162; Jouri lL,.j8L 

SVRVCFNS. Empire founded in Arabia 
by Mobanimed, 356 ; Abiibi ker, 3<H ; 
Dinar 3<i3 ; Otliman. 366; All, 368; Mo- 
awiyab, 371 ; V e/id, iLc., .37,3: A1 W’alid 
, L, 377 : Suleiman, Ac., .379 ; Hesham, .381 ; 
A I VV.ilid IL. Ac., 383; Al Safl’ali, &r., 
385; fllctroiiu ul Raschid. .360; Al Aiiiiii 
^and VI Maimuii, 396; Al Motasiiu. 401; 
W'uthck, «lc,, 406 ; Al Mostan.'^er, Arc., 411; 
Al Mnta/, Ac., 414; Motamed, Ac., 423; 
virtual fall nf the empire tinder Al Uahdi;, 
43.3 , boat ami actual destruction of the 
Saracenic power, iiiid' r Al Most.isiiii, 584. 

^ X R I) 1 N I A made a kingdom, 526. 
SGDTLANI). Piets oud Scots, 321 ; tHinver- 
sion to <])bristrinity ITy St. Columba, 354; 
Kenneth U., 400; DouaUl V., 406; Con. 
ataritine IL, 409; Rtheus, Aiic. 423; Con- 
atnntine II L, 430; Scotland tiibutary to 
England, 432 ; Milcoltn L, 43$; ludulph, 
Ac., 441; Keiiuetb, III., Acc., 452$ Dun- 
can, 401; Macbotb>469; Maloulm 111,^486; 
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Donald VII., &c., 497 ; Edfrar, &c., .104; 
Malcolm IV.. &c., 529 ; Alexander II., 563; 
Alexander, III., 678; John Xlaliol and £d- 
nrard l8t*a Conqut'at, 596 ; baitle of Bau- 
Doeklmm, 618 ; Kobert 1., Krtice, 623 ; Drt> 
rid 11., 642 ; Robert 11. and lit., 665 ; Ro* 
bert, duke of Albany, ^cc., <182 ; 

James 1. ai d II., 709; Janies III., 733. 
SlCllilES, THE TWO, duchy of, founded, 
468 ; tuade a kirif^dom tinder Gulscard, 
505; Tancred, 547 ; Muiufroi, dtc., 581; 
Charles of Aijou, 602 ; Alfonso V., 715. 
NajtUs alone t u^er Charles II., 607; 
Robert I., 627 ; 1., 650; Cbailes 111*, 

671 ; ]j idihlaus I9B84 ; Ren^^ d’Aiijou, 719 ; 
Fernando 1., 747. 

SP.\I!N, add d to Rome, 182; Visigoths in, 
322; Visigoths conquertid by the Moors, 
37*7 ; kidgdoiu of Anturias founded by the 
reTDiiaiit of the Vjsipothi, 379 • and suh- 
sequent reigns, 381, 387 . 393, 411, ^niade 
the kingdom of Aeo«) 429, 433, 4j5, 46,3 , 
l^eon joined with ('a9t}U\ 470, 480, 507, 
.117 ; Leon again alone, 532; Castile again 
alune, .132; Le<>n and C tstile, .182 ; Castile 
alone, 627 . 649 , 672, 720. Kingdom oI AV/- 
rorrf I'oun' ed hy Visigoths, 386, 410 Kha- 
Itjatf of i'ordiiVUt founded by ihe Moors, 
388, aiTd sitbr«e()ueiit reigns, 3!M. 401, 411, 
422, 429, 440, 44.1, 455 inl its fall under 
Hu'hani ill., 463 Kiiigdoru of ArapoH 
fd^ffidtd'bNthe 1.4SI reniUdUt oi Vi-igoths 470; 
and subsequent reigns. 532, 606, 619, 716. 
Kingdom of Granada founded by the 
Moors, .184, and subsiqueiit ndgns, 605, 
627, 648 . 668, 691, 715, [See its fall ii, 13.] 
MODERN 8 PAIN founded bv the union 
of all tbc ChiiMtiau states f Asturias, Leon. 
Castile, and Arsgoig, tt»ri ugh the mar- 
riage nt FcrdiuHtid and Isabella, 736. Na- 
Tarre still continued independt'Xit. 

SPARTA firinded, 71; und^r Eurypon, 79; 
Lycuigus, 91 : Leonulas II., 178 ; Agis IV. 
and Cieotne.nes, IsO ; Marbauidas, 182 ; 
Nabis, 186; fail to Runic, 188. 


SYRACUSE founded 192; undor Dionysius 
the Elder, 152; expulsion of Dionysius 
the Y'ounger, and the state made a Co- 
rintbian colony, 160; under Agathoolas, 
172 ; added to Home, 183. 

SYRIA, fust notice of, 9 ; under Haaael, 
92 ; fall to Assyria, 102 ; restoration of 
monarchy by Seleuctis, 171 ; under An* 
tioc'hns I. and 11., 178; Seleticus II. and 
111., 181; Antinnhus III. the Great, 183; 
Seleuriis IV., 186; Antiochus IV. A:c., 191; 
Demetrius 11., &c., 197 ; Seleucua VI., Ac., 
201 ; 'I'igraiM'S, till its fall to Rome, 202. 
Syria under Noureildiii the Muslim, 535. 

SWEDEN, first notice of, 424; Olaus II,, 
453; Eric IX., 530;, W'aldemar, &c , 580; 
A ‘bert, 646. 

SWITZERLAND, iiutcpendent of Austria, 
621 . 

TROY (Phrygia Minor). 

TURKS, origin of, .341: Ottoman empire 
founded by A I Thainan, 601 ; Orcban and 
Murad 1., 646; B^yexid L, 668 ; Mousa, 
68 .t ; Mohammed 691 ; Morad II. and 
Mobunitned IL, 794 ; iti who.se reign the 
Otroman l‘urk8 obtained ronstantinuple, 
and have lieen ever since a permanent 
Kuropeail i<iwer; Rd>e/.id IL, 732. 

TYRE ( Pbu'oieia). 

V KNICR, origin, 331 ; first rtib‘d by n doge, 
37.1 ; u»‘der Obelrno, 394 ; tlrso Par iciato, 
4t2; ViihIis Micheli, 4!»rt; Ord Life Fall- 
en and D 'menico Mitbeii, 508; S bastiann 
534 ; Euriro Daiichdo, 56,1 ; Pietro 
Gradetiiun, 607 ; Andrea Dundoln, and Ma- 
rino Kalieri, 649 ; Praijcesco Fuscari and 
CiistoA Moro, 718. 

WALES, reduction of, 493; united under 
Huwel I)ha, 427, Eisteddfod, 480; sub- 
dued by Edward 1., 591. 
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AFGHANS (KaubwL) 

AMERICA, United States of, founded, 631. 

BRITAIN. The reigns of the Sovereigns of 
England from Henry Vll. to Geo III. 
constitute the leaning ^ections ihitiughout 
the Ti'lT>nie. ('olonies : Anglo-Indta found- 
ed, 149; under Charles 1., 228; under 
Charles II., 301; Wra. and Mhi*, 363; 
Black Hole Imprisonmenf, 451; Geo IL, 
515 ; hngli^h sovereignty eHti«Ui^hed, .191 ; 
Ger>Tge 1 11. ,626; Antiu’ua, 273 ; Asrension, 
264; Bith/<maH, 294; Barbados's, 222; Ber- 
mudas, 181 ; Canadas, ttie, 458 ; Cane Coast 
Castle, 293 ; Cape of Good Hop*-, 266 ; D j- 
' minicH, 459; Falkland Isles, 591 ; Gibr«il- 
tar,379, 691 ; Grenada..590 ; Hoiidnras.J265 ; 
Hudstuds Bay, 294*1 JaioMiea, 267 ; Moiit- 
aerrat, 223 ; Nt vis, 223 ; Newfoundland, 18 ; 
New ^lUth Wales, 603 ; Nov-* Scotia, 182 ; 
Penang, 601 ; bierra Leone, 499 ; St. He- 
lena, 264; ht . Kitts, 184; St. Lu«ia, 224; 
St. Vincteitn 569 ; Tobago, 457. 

CHINA conquered by thd»M«iicbu Tartars,^ 


221; andcr Kang Hi, 301; Kien Lung, 
028. 

DENMARK AND NORWAY. Frederick 
1., and Cbristiem 111,, 49; Frederick II., 
and Christirm IV., 141; Frederick 111., 
270; Christterii, V., 298; Frederick IV., 
3.17 ;'"Cbristiern VI., &c., 508; Christiern 
VI L, 61S. 

DENMAWK. SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 
John I.. 19; Cbristiern 11., and breaking 
up of the Scandinavian union, 49. 

ECY*^PT. Overthrow of (he Borgite Mam- 
■Juk power by the Turka, page 40; and 
' Kgypt lefr under the subordiuate Mamluk 
^beya, tributaries of the Ottonion Porte, in 
which state the country continued till 
1811. 

FRANCE. f.ouis XIK, 9; Francis I.. 47; 
Henri 11 ,80; Massacre of the Rartheh^mi* 
120 ; edit t of Nantes Issued, 122 ; Francis 
11„ Charles IX*. Henri III., Henri 1V\, 
137; l^ouie Xlll., 186; roThcation nf the 
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edict of Nantes:, 291 ; Louis XIV., 296, .188 ; 

wiili the Iron Mank, ,178 ; Louis XV., 
5<M ; Louis XVI , 6.14. 

(JKKMAViY. iVIrfxirnilian I,, 1*2 ; Charles V., 
50; b’erilmand I., &c,, 141 , recovery of the 
Pahitiiiate, 18 • ; Matthias, 188; Bohemia 
iiiHlei Ferdinand M., 191; treaty of West- 
phalia, *221 ; Ferdinand 11. and III., .112; 
Loop dd 1., 299 ; last Vehnne court, 34.1 ; 
Frairmstic Sanction, 379; Joseph 1., 384; 
Charles VI., 417; AcceMsioii of Tuscany, 
446; batrle of l>ettiup;> n, 497 ; Charles 
\ II., &:c., 509 ; Joseph 11., 62.1. 

HINDUSTAN. Delhi uil'der Hahcr the first 1 
Great \1un^:ui, 54; Under Huinayiin,96 ; tin 
der Abker, 14H ; J« \ anjrir, 191 ; Snah Jehan, , 
228; Aurnn;;/.ei), 301 ; Ba»*ader Shah, 385; 
Moharnnied Slifili, 5l i ; Snah Aletii, &C., | 
6*6; Au^lo Jttdht Nee fWituin). 

HlINCiAKY. LidisUii-^ VI., &c., 97 ; Beth- | 
hun Gab .r, 151 ; l ekili, 301 ; Insurrection ' 
of Kagotski, 378. 

I 

IRKL\ND under Htuirv \II., 17, under 
llt'iiry Vili., 55; under Lir/. iln-th, 152; • 
U'-dt'r Janies 1.. 191 ; tinder ChMiIe*^ L, i 
231; under Cromwell, 272; William ML, 
Sol; (Jeorge L, 419; George II. , 517; ‘ 
<;enrge Ml., '29. 

1SLR8, TIIKCUVNNRL, 481; (iuetnsey, 
482; Jei«aj,482; Alderm*y, 483. 

ITALY, Milan under Ludovico Sf -rza, 15; • 
Florence iiiid(*r Loren/o de Medici, 17 ; ' 
Geanttnade an oli^jarrhy, 11, fall ot Mi* 
bill to Charle’4 V. of (LMiua<i>, and sub- 
SMjnf'tit finiiexar on to the present enip' re 
of \nstrii,51, Florence under Coftin » I.,I52; 
eriipnun nt \ t*MiviiiH, 21 , Napes umior ‘ 
MaHantello, 227 ; M* rcu’.inenm discuven;d, 
379; rnscany ceded to Germany, 446; i 
Eruption of Vesuvius, 592. 

JAPAN under Tsiiiajo.«)iko, 522. 

K A IJ BU L foil tided , .514. 

MAN, Isle of, annexed to the British crown, 
.591. 

iM LX ICO made, a Spanihh colony, 4.1. 

NFiTH KRLANDS. Dutch republic founded, 
122 ; the Neiherland.s during the revolt i>f 
the Diit'h province , 146; Holland under 
Maurice, 190; the S veri United Pro- 
vinces independent, 221 ; umler de Wirt, . 
271 ; under William III., 36 1 ; U’ider Heiii- 
sius, &c., 385 ; under William IV., 514. 

PERSIA, Modern Persia founded by Is- 
mail the Sage, 13; T.miasp I., 54: Imail, 

11., &c., 151 ; Alibas the .tlreat, 189 ; Shah 
Salli, «fc, 228 ; Suliniin, ,100 ; Hom iii Mir- 
ZH. 358; Miihiiiiid the Atgb.iii, 418; Nadir 
Shah, &e., 513. 

PERU. Karttiquake at Lima, 446. 

POLAND. John Albert, 12; Sigismiind 1.,' 
53; Si^'Limund II., HU; Henri de Valois, ^ 
8cc , 144; Ladislaus VI., 227 ; JohnlL, Ca 
simer, ^c., 271 ; John 111 ,So<iie«*ki, aoii; 
Augustus I., 358; Stanislaus Lecziu^ki, 
384 ; Augustus I. lestmed, 417; Augustus, 

11. . 510; Stanislaus II., 622. 

Popedom. .Iu every reign is found ^tbe 


papal history of the period. St. Peter's 
splendid cathedral was begun by pope 
Julius LI., page 6. 

PURT(J(;aL. Emanuel 10; John 111, 50; 
Sebastian, 8 lc., 142; Philip 111., 187; PhU 
lip IV., 226; John IV., 227 ; Afi'oi.su VI., 
270, Pedro II., 298; John V., 384 ; Lisbon 
earthiiuako, 448; Joseph 1., 509; Maria 
Isabel 1 , 636. 

PRUSSIA raised to a kingdom, 361 ; under 
Frederick William, I., 384; Frederick 
Great, .510. 

RUSSIA. Ivan TIT., 12; Vasili IV., 53; 
Ivan IV., 95; Feodor Da|nowitz, dec , 146; 
Feodor II , &c., 189 ; vHnO Mii haelo%virz, 
225; Fi*odor 111., 294^^Fett r the (ilreat, 
352; the title of Czar alxdished 380; Ex- 
ecution of Priore A>exis, 413; Catherine 
1., 416; Peter II., in., .500; Peter 111., 

&i',t tiltJ. 

SARDINIA and Savoy united, .178 ; raised 
to the kingdom of Saidiiiia, 418; under 
Chafles Krnaiuiel ill., 517 
SCGTLA N D, James 1 V 9 ; J.iuu‘s V , 40; 
in the minority ot Mary Stmirt.Hl ; Mary 
.^tuart and James \ 1., 139, 18S , uodHr 
Charles 1., 229; undi r Ctomwell, 274 ; 
ii'ider Charles IJ,, 302; under Janies 
VII, 326; William ami Mary, 359; 
Anne, 3S6 ; (reoigc 1., 42» . e-c-ipe nf 
Pniic.e ChdiKs Edward, 4 12; fieoigc *d., 
5 8. 

STKmS. Rise ot,7, under Goviiid Singh, 
.185. 

SPAIN. Gr.iund^, its fa’) under Boahdil, 
and expulsnui of the Moors from the 
Peninsiil.i. |3, Chailes V., empero' of 

OernMiiy, .59; Naiarre under H> nri 
cPAIhnt, .55; Pliihp II., 94; under Joan 
d'A’hrer, 96, Hei»ri de Boiiihuii, I5l ; 
Philip 111., 187; PhiUn IV. ,220; Charles 
Jl., 299; Philip V., 357 ; («ibralt.ir iiuid*' a 
Biiti»li cf'lonv, 379 ; Furdiitaiid VI,, 508; 

Char'tM 1 1 1 ., 622. 

SWEDEN. Gu-tavus Vasa,49; Eric XIV., 
J>ihii 111. and SmivDiurid, 14L; Charles 
IX,, 232: Clinsiiiia, 269, 289; 

Charles XI., 298 ; Charles XII., 353; Ul- 
■ ricsi Eleanora, ttec., 416; Adolphus Fre- 
derick, 508; Gnstaviis 111., dec., 618. 
SWlTZrULAND indrpeiident, 221. 

S V RlA, tali of to S« lim 1. of Turkey, 43. 

TURKS. , Selim I., and Suleiman 11 the 
magiiificeiir,' 43; battle ut Lepanio, 122; 
Stdim II., 128; Ahinod I., Hcc., 185; 
Ibrahim, 225 ; Mohammed IV., 268; 

Ibrahim, 326; Ahmed 11., &c., 351 ; 

Ahmed 111., 383; capture of the Morea 
from V>uce, 413; Mahmud 1., &c., 5u2 ; 
Mu-tafa, 111., OIL 
TWO SICI LIES. Naples under Alfonso II., 
8;c., 16; eruption of jEtna, 290 ; Carlos 1., 
500. 

VF.NICR. Luigi Uoredano, 16; Francesco 
£riz/.o, 229; Marco Antonio Jiisiiniani, 
326 ; loss of the Morea, 413 ; John Cornaro, 
419. • ' . 

WALACHIA, independent, 527. 
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ALOIERS. Ijord Exmoiith*!! t*xp<*ditinti, 

2*20; by rhe Crouch, 300, Kuritan- 

tiiit'h c.iptuiod, U)3. 

AMKRIta. UiHted Sr^itct* necond w»ar, 54 ; 
battle oi the Shan non and Choi«aiieiike, 
55; Mexico redttred to a repui)lic, 275; 
the whole of rhe SpariiMh StHTt;s in South 
America independent, *2S1 ; Rrazil raised 
to an empire, 31 o, 

ASHAN’JEK. mission to, 231, 

B^V ATRIA rai^en^aa Icinudom, 245. 

BRITAIN, (\ihv ifs : Aiigl > Iridiit under 
Ueoige ni. 211; (ieorpfe IV., 3f>S ; Wil- 
liam IV.; 41S ; •Victoii;i, 7''2 ; Aii'tialia, 
South, 494; Her- ire, 20 , (!aii>td is, i'wo. 
Union ot the., 5*29; Cnpi* nt (iuod Uo|»o, 
37 ; CeNlou. (i7 ; Deinerava, ‘itJ ; Guiana, 
Biitish, 25; Meli,;ol.inil , 40; Ionian le 
VUli(iv,09; JaiiiauM, Miinn-ii lM^nl■r^•ctlOll, 
2*2; Miiiu'Ca, *isr ; Mal«a, 30; .Mauiitiu*^, 
50; Natal, 5 U ; Sinuaonre, * 23 ^; Swan 
River, 294, i niiuiad , *27 ; Van Dn inen’s 
Laud, 35 ; Zealand, New, 525. 

CHINA. Lord Maeartmn*s endias.sy, 1.5; 
lo>d Ainheiat's e»iiba‘.*»s, ‘230 , l^nj^lisb war 
'^ith Ch.iia, 500; China under 'laou- 
wailg, 732. 

DEN MARK under Frederick VI., 117. 

EGAM^T. Ma-saire of the Marnlnks, 52; 
rev<»lt of R4(y‘ t fioin Turkey, 412 , Kg>pt 
under Meberniidt AU, 440, 

EMIANCE. Dripln of the Jarobms 7; the 
I h' uan loya’i-r-,7 ; Fed' rate Repub iran- 
ihiii, 13; I ew Calendar. 15; alti^^ed escape 
o1 the Dauphin, *22 ; j i ace of AiiitUMH. 3*2 ; 
the ciuc'Ciiption, 31; B-cn-u mMurectwin, 
5*^ ; L'iiii'* \V|, L«mis X\ II., the Re- 
public and Napoleon Btnmapai te, ; as- 
s.*i'«si nation OI the diK de r.ein,241 ; Louis 
XI III., *24*2; sei/iiie of Alpier^, 300-; 
Chai les X. 300 ; itisu i recrioij . f f he *1 in h* *»•» 
de Heiri, 409; tin* ‘ liuee Dav ,* 4*2,5; 
cnluiii/ati n ol thf^ Mar<|Ui sas, 540 ; s* i/aii£ 

f .ol the Soiiety Ink 1,541 ; Louis Fhiitppe 
1., 588. 

GERMANY, the emy ire liunti'd to AiistTio, 
37; '1 yr. h'-te losiirieclioi., 48 ; Ger«-ai»ic 
Confeclerition 7l; liCi pji] • ll.,.ind Fr<n- 
c»« I ,119; expols ' ll hf the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, 399; Feidioaiid 1., 594. * 

GKEEG E. Modern Gieect- tuunded, 31 1 . 

HANOVER raised to a kingdom, *218. * 

M EUAT, kingdom of, founder. 447*. 

IRELAND under George TIL, 137; under 
Geoige iV., 321; under Qmeu Vicmria, 
735. * 

ISLES- St. Domingo,^ 33, 539, 587 ; Man, 

THE 


284; Juan Fernandez, 423; Marqueiias, 
.540; Society isles, 541 ; West Indies, 55*2, 

1 1 A L V. Puiuptii and Herculaneum restored, 
*259. 

KAUBUL under Timur Khan. &r., 132; 
under Ayub, A:c., 3*20; under Dost Mo* 
h.itiimed and Shujah-oi-Muik, 0*20. 

N K TH ER L AN DSJ^Opeuing of the Si lieldt, 
1.4; \V alcheren expt'di' loii, 47; Holland 
and Bek'iiini utiiicd, 70 ; Holland under 
\5 idium V , 13U; llDllaod and BekMtini 
separued,4n*2; Miege ol Autnc) p 412; Wil- 
kairi 1.. king of the I iiited Netherlands, 43i. 

Nl>I<WAY. hriel independence ol, 57 
} PERSIA modi rn, under Mohammed Muza , 
I t)05. 

’ POLAN D. Iniorri'cti •« of K«mriiisko, 20. 

1 PtM'i'.DO M . Ahotitoui id th * papal power, 
i .50 ; Ch met t XiV. ( GHticanelli ) and 
i Pius VIL, 8ti , Lto \IL and PiusVIIL, 
j .307 

' l^ORTLC \L. Mom .lohn regetit, T19 ; John 
' \ I., 31 1 . IN'dio IV. and Miiiia 11., 4.3 1. 

' i*Rl S^J V Olid' r Kiedcink iViilion II. and 
! Ill » 1*27 ; Fi‘ed**i‘»ck William IV. ,595 

I 

I 

; R('8»SI V. lr»ci>rpor.ition of Georgia, 31 ; iin- 
j del Prfiil 1. and Alexander L, ill ; Nico- 
! las I., 599. 

! SARDINIA. Genoa added to the territory 
I ot the Sardinian kinpo /m, 74. 

: S V\ ‘>N Y raisi d to a kingdom, ‘247. 

' SERA 1 \ an iridependCHT stale, 00*2. 

• SI( I LIES, rvvi). Older FudiiiJn.d I., 1*21); 
Naples umler Jo-eph Buoua} arte and 
Joachim Moral, 13*2. 

■ SI K IE's. Monarchy estahlixhed by Ruiiii'et 
' Singh, 1.34; Kurne k Smgh, Nuo Nehul 
Singh, and Sheie Sii»gh,<*il9 
I SPAIN. Peninsu ar War. 41vChaik’8 IV., 

I 13<i ; I'VnJiuand VI)., 309 ; sn» cesMoij xv .«r 
beiviet'ti the i'lin.'ltiMOf* and (jiilniM, 4P2; 
j the legeiicy ot Dona M ina (’hristioa, 
•131 ; the regency ot K^fiarteto, ti09 

SVV ► DEN uniJer (Juitaxiis I \\ and Ghatles 
Xlll., llli; Chailosi XIV., H inadotie, 4.39. 

! SVVnZEllLA.ND made the Helvetic repub- 
I lie, I jC. 

iTlHlRfA' under Selim III. snd MiiKt^fa 
j JV., **5 ; soppre-siS on nf the jaiii/.aii* s, *288 ; 

I remit oi i'gxpG 4P2 ; Maiiimid IL, 4*23; 

t S^ri,»n expedition, .503; persecntinn ot tITe 
J D'Ui iscns Jews, .5*25; English hi«h ip of 
Jerus;deni, 537 ; Servia made free, t>U2, 
Abdul Medjid 1., 739. 

VENICE. Fall of the oligaichy under the 
.doge Mamin, l.Uh 

WURTTBMBERG raised to * i nigdom, 240. 
END^ 
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